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Novices ; (T. W.) Topics of the Week. 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 
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The fact that compulsory measures are the order of 
the day probably accounts for the suggestion that, in 
order to assist the authorities in 
the matter of permits, amateur 
photographers should be required 
to belong to some recognised asso- 
ciation before such permits can be granted. The mem- 
bership of a society, it is thought, would be a guarantee 
of good faith. The idea 15 well intentioned, but we 
doubt whether it helps at all considerably to clear up a 
tangled situation. The trouble is not due to the 
absence of good faith on the part of photographers, 
whether society members or not. The number of people 
owning cameras in this country who would intentionally 
embarrass the authorities or do anything which could 
by any possibility assist the enemy must be negligible, 
if, indeed, such persons exist at all; but the number of 
those who err through an excusable misapprehension 
of official regulations, or through a momentary indis- 
cretion, or a lapse of memory, or other mental obliquity, 
is legion, and, unhappily, society membership does not 
confer immunity. At the same time, such membership 
is an advantage. One photographer whom we happen 
to know, when in a tight corner, found the production 
of his Affiliation Red Book of great service. 
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The photographic registration of everybody may yet 
be a thing which will be judged necessary to the good 
order of the State. Already in Sheer- 
ness and in the Isle of Sheppey gene- 
rally a regulation has been made that 
every civilian resident is not only to 
be registered with the police, but is also required to 
have in his possession a photograph of himself. This 
means "some" order for the local photographers, of 
whom, according to the directory, there are only three 
in Sheerness, and two more in other parts of the Isle 
of Mutton. As the population is over twenty thousand, 
these few people will have their hands full for some 
time to come. It is a pity, while we are about it, that 
no photographic clause was inserted in the National 
Registration Act of last year. If any means of identi- 
fication is necessary, the photograph, which has already 
been popularised in connection with the passport 
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system, olfers itself as far and away the most complete 
and satisfactory. Recently we had occasion to see a 
soldier’s discharge certificate, which set forth labori- 
ouslv its holder's facial beauties, as also his blemishes. 
But it would have been much simpler and more ећса- 
cious to have had the photograph. The drawback is, 
that should photography become official, it will immc- 
diately cease to be fashionable. 
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We find workers who are using one form or another 
of telephoto lens are often worried as to the exposures 
required. So far as the subject goes, the 
table of subjects which we print month by 
month will be found an indication of the 
relative exposures, and in the “Notes for 
Novices” a slightly different form of table, classifica- 
tion being by distance, has been given more than once, 
this being based on an exposure-meter reading. The 
trouble that arises, however, is usually that of deter- 
mining the increase of exposure necessary on account 
of the magnification. Тһе rule that the exposure 
increases as the square of the magnification is a simple 
one, but is just thc kind of thing that baffles many good 
practical workers. It may, therefore, prove a simpler 
method of reckoning if thev multiply the aperture of 
the positive—i.e., the ordinary camera—lens bv the 
times of magnification, so obtaining the aperture of the 
whole telephoto system. Supposing the positive lens is 
at the F/8 aperture, and the required exposure for the 
subject at that aperture is a tenth of a second. Suppose 
also the magnification is 6 times. If we square 6 we 
get 36, and our exposure will be 46-roths, or, sav, 
34 seconds. Taking it the other way, we multiply the 
stop 8 by the magnification 6, and so get 48. Our 
telephoto system is working at F/48, and the relative 
exposure mav be read off on the exposure meter dial 
quite easily. If we call our aperture F/4« instead of 
F/48 we shall read 3 seconds exposure as our answer. 
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Some photographers have good ideas but a sloppy 
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technique. Such have been known to say that they do 

not want to learn too much from the 

ice AND expert technician, which is almost an 
IDEAS. 


admission that their type of pic- 
torialism depends on obscurity. Other 
photographers have no ideas, never see anything, and 
rhapsodise in the worship of technical precision. Well, 
there is room in photography for both. We once met 
a dear old boy who said he got his pleasure in photo- 
graphy by calculating the exposures required! In the 
early days of photography the whole thing was so new 
and wonderful that the precision of detail and record- 
ing of form alone were sufficient to create intense in- 
terest. But nowadays everyone knows what these 
things are, and wonder has ceased. A technicallv good 
photograph is quite a commonplace. Thus it is that 
the mere technician interests himself, but not others. 
Technique should be taught and learned as a means to 
an end—the expression of ideas. We are, of course, 
referring to pictorial work, and by technique as a means 
to an end we do not mean F/64 definition, normal expo- 
sure, and a fully strong scale of gradation, but the 
definition, exposure, and development which are neces- 
sary to the expression of the idea. As we have sug- 
gested, technique, properly regarded, is as necessary 
to the fine expression of fine ideas in pictorial art as is 
grammar in literary art. 
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T is interesting to note the significance of the pre- 
vailing tendency to abandon the stand in favour 
of the hand camera, as regards its influence on the 
pictorial trend of the results. It will, doubtless, be 

generally conceded that landscape camera work—using 
the word “landscape " in a broad and generous sense— 
does not hold the same position, or obtain the same 
measure of interest or support, that it did a decade or 
so ago. For this, probably, there are many reasons. A 
landscape picture is, for the most part, of a peaceful, 
quiet, and non-exciting character, appealing to a calm 
and contemplative frame of mind. But the advent of 
the motor close on the heels of the cyclist has abolished 
the walking tourist. The pedestrian had time to see 
and enjoy the scenery through which he was passing. 
But the man on wheels is only concerned to cover the 
maximum distance in the minimum time. The only 
thing he has eyes for is a possible police trap, or a bit 
of “оп the straight" for a full-speed spin. 

Landscape art is something which comes to one's 
mind somewhat slowly, and does not reveal all its 
beauties in a flash, although now and again a sharp 
turn of the road or a break in the clouds may intro- 
duce us to something unexpected, and give rise to that 
sudden indrawn "Ah!" But even these sudden and 
quite exceptional introductions require time for their 
appreciation. As a rule, the landscape painter will be 
found to be “not much of a talker,” but, like the famous 
parrot, a great thinker; the keener his insight and love 
of his subject the less able is he to express these things 
in words. Now all this goes to show that for landscape 
photography the slow-going, deliberative stand camera 
man has the advantage over the rush-about, snapshot 
hand-camera man. The latter tells us he has not time 
to hang around looking at the same old cottage, trees, 
etc. —"' views," he generally calls these subjects. What 
he is out for, he explains to us, is something with 
“go” in it. 

One may wonder how far this present-day spirit of 
mental as well as bodily restlessness is the result of 
the cinematograph and the “movies,” as they are some- 
times called. It is significant to note that these things 
are often referred to as "the pictures," just as though 
there were no other kinds of pictures at all This 
brings to mind the old story about the actor who, as 
usual, referred to his occupation as “the profession,” 
and being questioned by a bishop as to what profession 
he was referring to, replied, “Why, the stage, of course 
—is there any other?” 

Then, again, the fact that one is carrying a hand 
camera (i.e. without tripod, etc.) tends to limit one's 
choice of picture to those subjects which may be dealt 
with by a brief exposure. This naturally leads our 
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attention to objects in motion, which must be taken 
with brief exposures. So that abandoning a tripod 
tends to turn our thoughts away from landscape, 
although, of course, it does not follow that landscape 
work in great variety cannot be done with a hand 
camera; and if we extend “landscape " to include rough 
sea work, for instance, a hand camera becomes practi- 
cally imperative. 

It is interesting to observe that in these days we 
ourselves are being influenced in body and mind by 
the spirit of movement, and that, at the same time, we 
have a kind of craving for moving pictures, things 
represented as though in motion. The question natu- 
rally arises as to what influence this will have on 
national pictorial photography. 

A little consideration will show that the moving 
picture series requires a lower type of mind than does 
the non-moving single picture. The latter makes an 
appeal to memory and to imagination—also often to 
the reasoning powers.. The former appeals almost ex- 
clusively to the immediate vision. То mention a homely 
instance—a baby in arms is amused to watch the swing- 
ing pendulum of a clock. When a little older, it will 
play with a moving toy, e.g. clockwork mouse. Soon 
the child will be interested in the moving pictures show- 
ing dashing waves or a swinging pendulum, etc. But 
show it a picture of a pendulum clock, and it may ask 
for the picture to move. It will not see that motion 
is implied by a pendulum positioned anywhere out of 
the vertical; and rest, when it is vertical. In this latter 
case there must be an appeal to memory, association, 
imagination, reason. Or we might say that the realistic 
moving picture appeals to the senses chiefly, if not 
entirely; while the idealistic, non-moving picture appeals 
to the intellect (imagination, etc.) through and beyond 
the senses. 

If it be true that a work of art merely attracts atten- 
tion more by what it suggests than what it shows, then 
the non-moving picture which suggests motion is more 
worthy than the moving picture series. То say that 
the cinematograph will act as an educator of the 
pictorial eye of the nation is on a par with saying that 
the penny dreadful or shilling shocker inculcates a taste 
for literature. In both cases it is the story itself and 
not its telling that receives attention. 

With regard to the abstruse question as to whether 
art is properly concerned with things in appreciable 
motion, it seems to us sufficient to reply on broad 
principles with the remark of old Jean Cousin (d. 1590), 
“The aim of art is the expression of moral beauty by 
the aid of physical beauty "; or with Amiel, "Art is a 
bringing into relief of the obscure thoughts of Nature "; 
or with Emerson, “Art is the path of the creator to 
his work"; or with Hare, “Art is the work of man 
under the guidance and inspiration of a mightier 
power "; or with Hazlitt, “Art must anchor in Nature, 
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or it is the sport of every breath of folly "; and so on. 
Whence we may infer that art may deal with anything 
which appeals to the better side of our nature. It is 
not so much a question of what it is as how it is done. 

As regards those pictures which include objects in 
easily seen motion, the chief question, from a pictorial 
point of view, is whether this movement is essential 
or not. It may or may not be so. Domesticated animals 
in the field are, perhaps, quite as appealing when at 
rest as when in motion; while with wind-blown trees or 
splashing waves their movement is of the essence of 
the subject. 
away with the misleading idea that the more difficult a 
result is to obtain the more meritorious it is when 
obtained. But the rarest fruit is not necessarily the 
most desirable. Broadly, one may say that the more 
rapid the motion of an object the more difficult it is to 
photograph it successfully as regards suggesting its 
natural (apparent) motion. But this is only true within 
limits, because we fairly soon reach a speed when the 
object moves so rapidly that it does not give to the eye 
any definite impression. For example, an express 


Many inexperienced photographers run. 
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(sixty miles per hour) train rushing past us on the 
station platform only shows us a blur. The beginner’s 
aim is to show a picture entirely devoid of blur, while 
our mind’s eye looks for a compromise between the 
two extremes. 

Or take the opposite extreme—a field of grass or 
corn gently waving in a gentle breeze, or the oily swell 
of a lazy, lapping sea. Too brief exposure eliminates 
the movement entirely, which is of the very essence of 
such scenes. Ог, again, in the case of portraiture, 
where a laughing smile is being aimed at. Here again 
the idea of "melting movement," like the dimpling 
surface of a zephyr-swept lake, is quite essential, while 
its absence suggests the frozen grin of a half-witted 
mind, or reminds one of a dentist's show-case. 

But the essence of the idea of motion is, of course, 
a change of position with time; the object was there, 
now it is here. To show one only of these two phases is 
to upset the whole idea entirely; unless there is an 
appeal to the reasoning faculties, as, for instance, in 
our previous example of the pendulum shown (sharply 
defined, if you like) out of the vertical position. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


N.B.—Readers should note that the hours given in the following paragraph refer to °‘ зіп” time, and not the present clock time. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure, For Е/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will by required. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. | 1/40 вес. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes... .. 1/25 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- & 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1 /18 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong da 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/ 10 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 4 /8 ; 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too i 

much shut in by buildings .. .. .. .. 1/2 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- Ы 

roundings, big window, white reflector .. 3 8608. 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Eran вари нига Вере 
1/60 вес. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
1/40 ,, 1/15  , 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
1/30 ,, 1,50 , 1/10 , 1/90 - 
1/15  , 1/30 ,, 1/40 „ 1.50 > 
142 „ ]|1/25 „ |1/80 „ | 1/40 , 
1/8 sf 1/6 s 1/8 - 1/10 j 
2 secs. | 1 T 3/4 Є 1 2 T 


. AS a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups wkich 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Celcritas. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Gladiator. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 
ltronp, Rapid Chromatic. 


CLERON, Roll Film. 
5 Flat Film. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho 
Ges, Medium. 


Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. T Special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. Пп.вовр, Chromatic. 
Barnet, Red Seal. » Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Epwaros, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. i mpress. 
» . Super-Speed. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. то, Phænix. » Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. LuxiERE, Blue Label. Ensicn, Film. ii dscape. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. М Press. Marion, P.S. GEM, Colour-screen. Pacet, XXX. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | WRATTEN, Speed, Double 5 Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. | . Instantaneous and Pan- 8 Iso. " К Ortho. Wratten, Instantaneous. 
Pre yd Ultra Rapid. chromatic. Mawson, peu А IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
DWARDS, Come » o. B. Н Sovereign. 
Gem, Salon. poten Rasid Ein Pact, XXXXX. i F. Ora nary FIRES 
» Portrait. ra Xap tes. » Special Rapid. Kopar. N.C. Film. Barnet, Ordinary. 
» Salon 1зо. Barnet, Extra Rapid. 6 ydra. 4, ` Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, оран, 
ltrogp, Monarch. . T Ortho. Rajar, Special Rapid. LuwigRE, Ortho, А B, and C ” Iso. Ordinary 
m Panchromatic. CADETT, Roya Standard | Vipzx, Special Rapid. Film. Epwarps, Medium. 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. xtra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti screen, 1so- | Mawson, Electric. Сем, Universal. 
» Zenith. — Royal Standard Speedy. Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. » Universal Slow 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. rtho. WRATTEN, Allochrome. Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. ILronp, Ordinary. 


» Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LuwiERE, Sigma. 


5 Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
" Supreme. 
Hs Brilliant. 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
> Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 


Ж тїһо. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 

»  lsochromatic. 


Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Film. 
»  Self-screen 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 
РА Professional. 


4 


VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Piates. 
Barnet, Medium. 


IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuwxrggE, Yellow Laber 
MARION, i 


Rajar, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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LTHOUGH I have been 
a constant reader of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
for several years, I cannot 
remember having seen repro- 
duced therein even one '' school 
picture." Child studies there 
have been in plenty, some of which may have been made 
at school, but the entire absence of school photographs 
is rather remarkable, for there must be hundreds of 
teachers who take up photography for their hobby. 

Being the headmaster of a Westmorland school which 
specialises in nature study, I may say that I have received 
not only a very considerable amount of enjoyment from 
my three years' study of photography, but also great help 
in my work. 

There are many phases of photography at school. School 
life is one of perpetual opportunity for the pictorial photo- 
grapher, and the playing field а happy hunting ground 
for the specialist in child studies. Teachers would find a 
new charm added to their work if they would invest in a 
camera, and endeavour to record the characteristics of 
their pupils when at work and play. 

Children at play provide countless pictures, and though 


The Sewing Class. 


at first they would probably be severely camera conscious, 
this soon wears off entirely. The back combination of 
a lens like the Ross Combinable or the Watson Holo- 
stigmat allows one to get good-sized pictures at a distance 
reassuring to the kiddies; but this is by no means abso- 
lutely necessary, for it is surprising how soon they become 
used to the camera snapping round them. 

The great majority of teachers would probably take up 
photography, however, if they knew how helpful it is both 
in and out of school. 

All will have agreed long ago as to how quickly children 
can assimilate instruction when illustrated by lantern 
slides. The making of lantern slides is one of the most 
pleasant phases of the: work, and a quarter-plate camera 
lends itself particularly well to this task. In addition 
to instructional slides, records of work done by scholars, 
such as maps, drawings, excellent handwriting, cater- 
pillars reared, and birds' nests found form a splendid 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT SCHOOL. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. №.” 
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incentive for progress in school. Boysand girls 3 
consider it a signal honour to have their work ( 
perpetuated in the school collection of lantern 
slides. This collection is a specially enjoyable feature, 
for all lessons, long walks, play, outdoor studies, and scout- 
ing work can be perpetuated by making lantern slides, to 
the great joy of the children. 

Another interesting method of filing the successful 
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Hiving the Swarm. 


studies is by means of the school album, a large scrap- 
book, into which prints made in appropriate processes 
can be mounted by means of the dry-mounting system. 
Àn interesting collection can be quickly made in this way, 
and it is pleasant to have piotures of past events con- 
stantly within reach, even as records. 

Headmasters running a school magazine will find that 
one or two pictures in each edition, showing children at 
their sports or work, are tremendously popular. | 

With reference to press work, school teachers аге placed 
in a peculiarly advantageous position, in that they have 
the whole field of operations to themselves. There is an 
increasing demand for pictures of school life in the 


The Practice Match. 


press, and teachers are surely the people who ought to 
supply these pictures. On the other hand, there are very 
few teachers who would refuse permission to the outside 
free-lance press photographer who wished to expose a few 
plates in school. 


5 
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Those who specialise in nature study will find photo- 
graphy a very powerful help. The young students are 
always on the alert to find something worthy of recording 
in the nature-study diary ; but if there is a possibility 
that their finds will be recorded in the lantern-slide collec- 
tion or in the school album, with their names attached, 
then their powers of observation are increased a thousand- 
fold, and the undesirable element of ruthless destruction 
almost entirely eliminated. A ''dry as dust ’’ collection 
of birds' eggs does not compare in the boy's mind with 
an album of photographs oí the nests containing young 
ones or eggs, and often including the boys themselves. 

As to apparatus, the most suitable camera is a reflex, 
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Nature Study. Boy Climbing a Larch Tree and Hoisting up his Camera 
in order to Photograph a Jay's Nest. 


but a stand camera is better for indoor work. When 
beginning to photograph scholars, it is a good plan to 
follow the children about as they play, making mock 
exposures. They soon become quite used to the game, 
and play naturally, especially if the back combination of 
the lens be used. 

Prints given occasionally to the scholars should be on 
glossy paper, and should show wonderful and fearful 
detail. Fuzziness and softness in a photograph are features 
neither understood nor appreciated. 


پپپ 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—The 
exhibition of photographic studies by the Earl of Carnarvon 
is open to visitors until July 29, from 1o to 5. (Ladies are now 
admitted after 1.) 

<“ Photo- Miniature °° for May is entitled '" Photographic Chemis- 
try." It contains practical information about the chemistry 
of the various photographic processes, and formule for de- 
velopers, etc., are given. Messrs. Tennant & Ward, of New 
York, are the publishers. 


July 3, 1916. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PHOTOGRAPHING SMALL NATURAL HISTORY SPECIMENS.— 
In order to give the spectator some idea of actual size or “ scale,” 
it is highly advisable to include something of known size in the 
picture—a coin, for instance. But often one gets a better idea 
from a small scale of inches, millimetres, etc. For this it is 
convenient to keep at hand a few pieces of white card of various 
lengths, on which a scale (of inches, etc.) is drawn. The three 
following will be found generally useful: (A) A foot, showing 
twelve inches; (B) A three-inch strip, showing half and quarter 
inches ; (C) A one inch piece, showing quarters, eighths, and dots 
for sixteenths.—F. 

* * Ф è e 


RED INK FOR DIAGRAMS.—From time to time the ordinary 
photographer wishes to draw a diagram from which a lantern 
slide has to be made for lecture purposes. Strange as it mav 
sound, yet it will be found a fact that a cleaner, brighter, and 
better result will be obtained if the diagram be drawn with 
red ink on white paper, than if ordinary (so-called) black ink 
be used, assuming that an ordinary plate be used, which pre- 
ferably may be a slow rather than a rapid one.—F. L. 


* * + + + 


THE VALUE OF THE SWING FRONT.— Modern lenses, when used 
at their full apertures, will give such good definition that for 
open landscape work no stopping down,is required. Apertures 
of F/6 enable one to use a rapid orthochromatic plate with, 
say, а 6 or 8 times light filter for such subjects—and they are 
many—as wil gain by such a method. But sometimes the 
foreground approaches the camera in such a way that the 
nearer portion is out of focus when suitable definition has been 
obtained on the rest of the subject. In such cases a swing 
front or a swing lens is a great advantage. Some hand-stand 
cameras possess this desirable addition, and I have recently 
had a hand camera made to which a swing front was fitted for 
this focussing advantage, and nothing else. With screen 
focussing—and, of course, a reflex camera gives screen focussing 
in its own way—it is not very material whether the front or 
the lens is made to swing, but where adjustments have to be 
made blindfold the swing lens is the better. For most adjust- 
ments, however, the vertical displacement of the image by 
swinging the front is very slight, provided the front is pivoted 
through the axis of the lens, and where the lens is deeply set 
in the front panel it is almost negligible. The degree of adjust- 
ment could be scaled according to the distance of that part of 
the foreground required in sharp focus, it being assumed that 
the lens was set at the hyperfocal distance for the F/6 stop.-— 
C. H. 


* & + Ф * 


А NoTE FOR FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHERS.—One of the greatest 
difficulties that the flower photographer has to overcome is that 
of ensuring sharp focussing, as in work of this kind it is essential. 
It is a matter of some difficulty to focus flowers, owing to their 
sometimes irregular form upon the ground glass, and the writer 
recently overcame this difficulty in the following manner. A 
couple of the large letters from the title of THE A. P. on the 
outer cover are cut out and pasted to a sheet of light cardboard. 
This is laid lightly on the arrangement and focussed dead sharp 
on the ground-glass screen. We are then perfectly sure that the 
whole of the study is in focus for the exposure. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to add that care should be taken to remove this 
accessory before the cap is taken from the lens, or a plate will 
be most certainly spoiled. This little fitting in the hands of the 
present writer has been the means of saving much valuable time 
when focussing upon subjects of this kind. 1% is also of value 
when copying. R. M. F. 
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PYRO-STAINED NEGATIVES. 


CORRESPONDENT recently sent us a couple of 
A what he called “ useless negatives,” pyro stained by the 

use of the following developer : (A) Water 10 oz., pyro 
бо gr., potas. metabisulphite to gr., potas. bromide 5 gr. 
(B) Water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 1 oz. 
Mix equal parts for use. In the first place bromide of potas- 
sium is very seldom necessary with pyro-sada. It slows 
the action of the developer, and this in turn favours pyro- 
staining. Next, the proportion of то gr. metabisulphite 
for 60 gr. pyro in 10 oz. water is too small. Again, the 
sulphite in B may have been of poor quality, i.e., part 
sulphate. 

The querist sent а couple of film negatives—excellent, 
except for a rather peculiar orange or red-yellow stain— 
with which we made the following experiment : 

(1a) We first tried bathing this in a 10 gr. per ounce of 
potas. metabisulphite. This very slightly lightened the 
stain colour, but the improvement was not worth the trouble. 
(1 b) This negative was then well washed, and submitted to 
the acid-alum bath, viz. : common (i.e., potash) alum 1 oz., 
water 1 pint, hydrochloric acid 1 drm. In this the colour 
was discharged in about ten minutes. The film was then 
well washed and dried. The colour stain was effectively 
removed. А 

(2а) To half a pint of water add an ounce of soda саг- 
bonate or kitchen washing soda. When this is dissolved 
add } oz. of "chloride of lime,” otherwise called bleaching 
powder. This should be fresh enough to give off a smell of 
chlorine. It is often a somewhat sticky or damp mass. 
This mixture should be well stirred up two or three times, 
and then allowed to settle, and the clear part poured off 
and filtered. This solution is variously known as La- 
baraque's solution, eau de Javelle, hypochloride solution, 
ozone bleach, etc. It is an active remover of most developer 
stains, but unfortunately with a soft gelatine it readily 
attacks and disintegrates the gelatine of the plate, and away 
goes more or less of the image. It is, therefore, a bit risky 
to use. With the second negative the gelatine got warningly 
soft and "slithery " before the stain was discharged. This 
method was at once abandoned and the film washed. 
(2b) The next step was to bleach it in potas. bichromate 
10 gr., water 2 oz., hydrochloric acid 5 drops. It was then 
washed until the edges were stain free—or we ought rather 
to say it should have been so washed, for, as a matter of fact, 
the margins were not as colour free as one could wish, but 
other matters were claiming attention. 

The plate was then redeveloped with pyro-soda (no bro- 
mide), and then washed in acid water, i.e., hydrochloric acid, 
say 20 drops or so per pint of water, as the tap water used 
is alkaline enough to favour pyro stain returning. The 
developer used was (A) Pyro 25 gr., potas. metabisulphite 
12 gr., soda sulphite go gr., water to 2 oz. (B) Soda car- 
bonate 3 drm., soda sulphite 2 drm., water to 8 oz. For а 
developer take 1 drm. A and add B to make 1 oz. This at 
65 deg. F. will, with average plates, give an average density 
negative in about five minutes, and if the solutions are 


reasonably fresh the negative is quite free from any developer 
stain. 

In the writer's opinion one common cause of pyro-staining 
is the use of stale solutions. No matter how good the formula 
and chemicals, yet a freshly made solution is to be preferred. 
The foregoing experiments point to the advisability of 
having more than one string to one's bow. The one-process- 
only man may find himself badly caught if he relies on one 
formula, and finds the ingredients required unobtainable. 


Clearing or Stain-Removing Paths. 


In former days, when pyro was almost the only developer, 
stain-removing baths were often called clearing baths. The 
following formule show the quantities per tem ounces of 
water: 


(1) Alum (potash, or preferably chrome in warm weather) 
à 02., hydrochloric acid зо minims (2 drm.) 

(2 Alum j oz. ferrous sulphate 1-2 oz., sulphuric acid 
2 drm. 

(3) Soda sulphite 1 oz., citric or tartaric acid } oz. 

(4) Soda sulphite 1 oz., potas. metabisulphite 1 oz. 

(5) Hypo 1 oz., thiocarbamide тоо gr., soda bisulphite } oz. 

(6) ee alum 1 drm., thiocarbamide 30 gr., citric acid 
1 drm. 

(7) Ammonium persulphate } oz. 
with ammonia. 

(8) Ammonium sulphocyanide 1 drm., nitric acid 1 drm. 

(9) Iron perchloride 20 gr., citric acid 20 gr. 

(10) Soda sulphite 1 oz. Add sufficient sulphuric acid to 
evolve the odour of sulphurous acid. 

(11) Ammonium sulphocyanide 1 drm., gold chloride 5 gr. 

(12) “Chloride of lime,” i.e. bleaching powder ‡} oz., soda 
carbonate (washing soda) 1 oz. Mix well, decant, 
and filter. 

(13) Equal parts of saturated solution of hypo and glycerine. 
Place the negative in a horizontal position ; apply this 
mixture with a paint brush, and leave exposed to the 
air for some hours. 

(14) Expose the stained negative to strong sunlight. 

(15) Rehalogenise and redevelop. 

n Bathe in bromine water, and then expose to light. 

17) Immerse in combined (gold and hypo, etc.) toning and 
fixing bath. 

(18) Immerse for a minute in mercuric chloride bleaching 
bath. Wash well, and darken with ammonia, 
sulphite, developer, etc. 

(19) Saturated solution of chloride of lime. Filter; add just 
enough hydrochloric acid to evolve the smell of 
chlorine. Bleach the plate, wash and darken in very 
weak solution ammonium or sodium sulphide. Ог 
dry the plate and expose it to strong daylight. 

(20) Bleach in 10 gr. potas. bichromate plus 10 minims 
hydrochloric acid. Wash the plate till stain-free. 
Rinse in water 1 oz., potas. permanganate I gr., 
citric acid то gr. Rinse in weak solution of potas. 
metabisulphite or soda bisulphite; redevelop. 


Render faintly alkaline 


س 
HOLDING A VEST-POCKET CAMERA.‏ 


T is surprising how many workers, when operating a small 

camera in the hand, fail to hold it to the best advan- 
tage, and the writer has recently come across some rather 
badly blurred negatives caused simply through neglect in 
this direction. The camera was of the folding-baseboard 
vanety, and the operator endeavoured to hold the instrument 
by this, in much the same manner as he would have done 
in the case of a 5 by 4 instrument. We hear much of the 
advantages of having the lens at eyc level, and with the 
modern small camera having a fast lens there is no rcason 
why the position should not be adopted when the instrument 
is held in the hand and instantaneous shutter exposures are 
being given. А direct-vision viewfinder is of course absolutely 
necessary, and this may consist of a lens or simply of the wire- 
frame pattern. In using the small camera in the hand the 
writer has found that instrument should be held in the left 


hand close on a level with the eyes, by the thumb and four 
fingers clasped round its body, leaving the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand to hold the front and release the shutter . 
In this way absolute steadiness is obtained during the moment 
of exposure, and it will be found that if the points noted above 
are put into practice blurred or indistinct pictures resulting 
from the instrument being shaken will be reduced to a very 
small minimum. In a high wind it will be found a distinct 
help if the back of the instrument is pressed lightly against 
the face, the breath being held during the moment of exposure, 
If the camera is one that cannot be fitted with a direct finder, 
the instrument should be laid on the open leít hand, the fingers 
and thumb clasped firmly round it, leaving the right free to 
manipulate the shutter release. It is advisable to hold the 
camera away from the body when making exposures in this 
manner. R. M. F. 
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NATURE PRINTING. Floral Photographs without a Camera. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’ 


LLUSTRATED herewith are some typical examples of 
nature printing which will doubtless interest the 
beginner who has not yet attempted similar work. 
Simple as is the production of ‘‘sun prints," as they 
are sometimes termed (being direct light imprints of 
selected objects on sensitive papers without the aid of a 
camera), it will be found equally as fascinating as the 
ordinary printing procedure, and most certainly less 


Crocus and Maldenhair— Negative. 


expensive—the latter item being a consideration in view 
of the oft-increasing quotations of plates and developers. 

It is, of course, from the plant world one selects the 
most suitable studies for nature printing, and, provided 
the flower or leaf is dry and evenly pressed, no difficulty 
will be experienced in obtaining a satisfactory print at 
the outset; but in selecting for an initial attempt due 
regard should be paid to the necessary translucency in 


Crocus and Maidenhair —Positive. 


the specimen chosen. The leaf or flower must be regarded 
as a negative plate, and a good print can only be ob- 
tained provided there is appreciable variation'in density. 


By E. M. FULFORD. 


A clean piece of glass is first fitted in the printing 
frame, the chosen specimen arranged thereon, and the 
sensitive side of the paper or card placed in immediate 
contact with the flower or leaf. This done, and the back 
of the printing frame replaced, exposure is carried out in 
a good light, direct sunlight if possible, to shorten duration. 

Printing will take longer than with an ordinary negative, 
and it is very necessary to print deeply—this is important. 

A paper negative will be the outcome of our first expo- 
sure, and in the majority of instances this will suffice ; 
but, where it is deemed desirable, an ordinary positive 
can be obtained by placing the first print face upward 
on the slip of glass in printing frame, with the sensitive 
side of another piece of paper in contact, and another 
exposure made, again printing deeply. 

Maidenhair and other delicate fern fronds, also such 


Maldenhair Fern. 


flowers as the crocus, etc., owing to the membraneous 
character of its petals, are particularly suitable for sun 
printing, and although a newly-plucked flower will yield 
a fair print, it is better to place it between blotting paper 
in a book under pressure for a few days. 

The petals of sweet peas, etc., will also print well; but 
on holding such flowers up to the light it will be noticed 
that at the base where the petals join the stem it is alto- 
gether too thick, and consequently too opaque to transmit 
light. With a sharp penknife, and exercising ordinary 
care, half or more of the calyx, etc., can be cut away, and 
the specimen placed under pressure as above described. 

In daylight printing great care is necessary not to 
displace the specimen when examining the print. If 
desired, exposure can, of course, be made on gaslight or 
bromide paper. 
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By Freep [Iuoxsr. 


The original, а toned bromide print (7 « 111), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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„arded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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KATHLEEN, 


By Gro. F. PRIOR. 


The original, a toned bromide print (7} x 99), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE author of the pleasing picture on 
this page (Mr. J. H. Saunders) has taught 
us long ago to expect good craftsman- 
ship in all he shows us. Nor is the pre- 
sent example any exception to this 
precept. Неге he offers a hint of 
fundamental importance, viz., that good 
craftsmanship is the first step to good 
art; but take notice it is the first step 
only, and does not take us all the way. 
Or, as the showman says, “You can’t 
come in without paying; but you can 
pay without coming in if you like.” 

Reference is here once again made to 
the need of good workmanship, because by no means infre- 
quently there appear in our weekly competitions examples of 
work which unmistakably indicate marked pictorial or artistic 
taste, but alas! these laudable efforts are condemned at their 
birth by hopelessly faulty execution. On the other hand, we 
have instances of excellent technique expended on subjects 
utterly devoid of pictorial attractiveness. Hence it appears 
that for pictorial expression we require both craft and taste, 
or, as it is sometimes put, “we must have something to say 
worth saying, and know how to say it effectively.” 

In the picture before us we have a subject which can hardly 
fail to interest. Does it not remind us all 
of our childhood’s enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful colour of the soap bubble and the fun 
of its final burst? Here we learn a secret, 
viz., the power of touching a_ personal 
interest or memory, for, when all is said 
and done, life is in chief made up of trivial 
incidents; the big events of tragedy and 
comedy are mercifully rare. Many of, the 
common incidents of childhood have the 
further attraction of being intensely real— 
to the child. There is no greater mistake 
than supposing that the joys and sorrows 
of children are trivial and transitory; on 
the contrary, their memory may influence 
the whole of the subsequent life and remain 
ineradicable. 

The print before us well shows the com- 
plete absorption of the youngster in his 
bubble-blowing experiments. ]t is chiefly 
among the young and the old that we thus 
find our best models, because they are 
either too young or too old to worry about 
putting on those special expressions which 
the middle-aged so completely miscall 
“looking their best.” 

Regarding this picture from a composi- 
tion point of view, we see an illustration of 
skilful treatment of a leafy background, 
which, by the way, is by no means a back- 
ground devoid of formidable problems, 
because very frequently the skylight-reflect- 
ing character of many leaves gives us far 
more spots of strong light than we care 
for. The example, however, shows that by 
judicious selection of lighting and view- 
point, followed by controlling craft, these 
difficulties can be successfully managed. 
One point open to serious criticism is the 
arrangement of the extreme high lights, 
viz., the basin, socks, and pipe. The theme 
points preference to the last named, but 
finds serious competitors in the basin and 
socks. A very little judicious treatment 
of the negative with the retoucher’s knife, 
or brush and pigment on the print, would 
be amply repaid, but one need hardly say 
that this must be administered with a con- 
trolling eye and in extreme moderation. 

A camera tilted upwards at a tall 
building—a tall church tower, for instance, 
to mention a very familiar example—gives 
a falling-away-backwards effect, as we all 
very well know. But it is by no means 
as commonly recognised that if the camera 
is tilted downwards the same effect—but in 


HAPPY BOYHOOD. 
The original, a bromide print (64 x8), was carded Hen. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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an opposite direction—results. Now in this picture there is a 
slight suggestion that both the boy and his packing-case table 
are tilted a little towards us, and that the upper part of the 
figure is very slightly accentuated. The forward tilt of the 
head, quite appropriate to the occasion, may perhaps partly 
account for this impression. The effect here suggested is ex- 
tremely slight and probably negligible, but the opportunity 
serves to remind readers that tilting the camera downwards 
may on occasion induce results which are neither anticipated 
nor desired. The downward tilt of the camera in the so-called 
bird’s-eye view is another instance of this effect. 

The author of this picture well deserves thanks for giving us 
so pleasing an echo of the partly forgotten pleasures of child- 
hood's happy hours. 


AVE you any query or point of difficulty 

im your photography? If so, write to 

the Editor of “The A. P. & P.N.,” 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. He will help you. 
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A SIMPLE SHADE FOR THE VIEW- 
FINDER. 


Т majority of hand cameras are 
provided with a view-finder at the 
front of the camera, and usually placed 
immediately over the lens, or a little to 
one side of it; the manufacturers gener- 
aly call it a brilliant view-finder, it 


Fig. 1. 


being the only means of deciding what 
will, approximately, be reproduced on 
the plate. 

All users of hand cameras will have 
learnt from experience that the term 
“ brilliant” is not more than its title 
deserves, as in bright sunshine or very 
strong light it is almost impossible to 
use the finder unless it is shaded, 
and this is usually done with the hand 
if the view is to appear distinct in the 
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Fig. 2. 


finder 
to use "ту hand as a shade for the finder, 


and it naturally occupies one hand when 


it could least be spared for the jo». 


= THE 


articles 
novel description by readers of THe A. Р. лхо Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates il published, 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photograrhs. 


I have often found it necessary 


HANDY] 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


on home-made apparatus or accessories ОЁ а 


To obviate this little difficulty I have 
made a shade to fit the finder, and the 
advantages of this simple contrivance 
have proved its value many times over. 
It is very 
simple to 
make, and 
all it costs 
is but a 


f 
| 
| 
| 
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` Fig. 3. 


little time and patience; it is folded 
quite flat when not in use; when 
reversing the finder it need not be re- 
moved ; it is not affected by the wind, 
and cannot suddenly close up; it cuts 
off all side reflections, and—most im- 
portant of all—it leaves both hands 
entirely free to attend to the focussing 
scale. The one I made is of cardboard, 
and is cut to fit the 
finder closely, and 
also to shade 
the lower part 
of it. 

Fig. I will 
show the card- 
board ready 
for cutting, 
the dotted 
lines being 
where the card 
is.cut; the 
sloped sides of 
BB are made 
in this man- 
ner so as to 
prevent the 
shade  inter- 
fering with the 
bellows when 
the finder is 
reversed; the 
part marked 


Fig. 4. 


A forms the front of the finished shade. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the card cut as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines of fig. r, the 
shaded portion being strips of tape fixed 
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' with seccotine so as to form hinges; 


the sides BB should be cut slightly 
narrower than the front A to allow the 
card to fold up flat. 

Fig. 3 shows the shade on the finder, 
the black line D being an elastic band 
which is used to secure the shade to the 
finder; the finder should have a coat of 
dead black on the inside at least. 

Fig. 4 shows the shade folded up and 


ready to be put in the pocket or the 


pocket-book. I place mine in the camera 
when folding it up, so that I am certain 
that I have it with me whenever I take 
the camera out to use. The black band 
again indicates the elastic band, and is 
slipped round the shade when folded to 
keep it quite flat, and thus do away with 
any risk of losing 1t. R. R. 
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AN ADAPTER FOR PORCELAIN TANKS. 


B. means of the little accessory de- 
scribed a 5 by 4 tank can be 
adapted for quarter-plates, or one of the 
latter size for 3} by 24 or lantern plates. 
The adapter is fitted to the opposite 
end of the tank to that at which the 
water enters. A shows the attachment, 
and B the interior of the tank. 

A piece of oak or other hard wood, 
т} in. wide and # in. thick, is cut to 
exactly fit across the tank. It is then 
held against the rack at B, and marked 
for the position of the grooves that are 
to be cut in it. These are made with 
either a fine saw or chisel, and should 
be neatly finished with a piece of glass- 
paper folded over a thin piece of wood. 

A plate of the required size is slipped 
into the grooves at the other end of the 


tank, and the piece C held in position 
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while a measurement is taken of the 
distance between it and the end of the 
tank. This indicates the thickness for 
the supports D. These must fit right 
inta the corners of the tank, and if these 
are slightly rounded the wood must be 
shaped accordingly. 

Brass screws should be used to fix 
the pieces together, and the whole should 
be finished as smoothly as possible by 
means of fine glass-paper. To render 
the adapter waterproof a coating of 
paraffin wax is necessary. 

In tanks which have the original rack 
right across the ends a slight modifica- 
tion of the supports will be necessary. 
To keep the adapter in place a thin wedge 
is inserted between it and the side of the 
tank. A. H. S. 


ABOUT CLOUD NEGATIVES. 


E mentioned a week 
or two ago how much 
a picture might be 
helped by the addi- 
tion of a suitable 
sky, and pointed out 
that sky or cloud 
negatives should be 
accumulated. It isa 
good plan to take 
occasionally a few 
dozen sky negatives, 
say on some occa- 
sion when the cloud 
ormations are very attractive, and, of 
course, a really fine sky should always 
be secured if the photographer happens 
to have orthochromatic plates in the 

camera and a filter on the lens. Some 

skies, indeed, are so well marked that 

a non-ortho. plate will record them 

fairly well. 


The Kind of Shy to Take. 

The beginner is very prone to 
photograph the dramatic sky. He 
has probably been told often that he 
should not do so, but not so often 
has the reason been given. The 
dramatic sky clamours for him to 
take it, because it is a picture in 
itself, a centre of interest which needs 
little adding to it to make a complete 
pictorial whole. There is no reason 


why such а sky should not be photo- 
graphed, providing the worker so 
uses it that it does not compete with 
the foreground or landscape generally 
as regards interest. If one ventured 
а “rule " on such a matter as adding 
a Sky to a landscape one might say, 
add the dramatic sky to the unin- 
teresting landscape, and if the land- 
scape is full of interest keep the sky 
quiet and unobtrusive. This is a 
somewhat crude way of putting the 
matter, a sort of broad truth, giving 
a main principle on which to work. 
The majority of exposures then should 
be on skies of a softer character, such 
as those which are used to illustrate 
this ‘‘ Note," and in some cases it is 
useful to have sky negatives which 
scarcely show any clouds at all, but 
simply give a soft and delicate grada- 
tion from horizon to zenith, suggest- 
ing atmosphere. 


Plates and Filters. 

As we have already suggested, the 
orthochromatic plate is preferable for 
sky work, and it is doubtful if it is 
worth while attempting to use a 
panchromatic for such purpose, unless 
for strongly marked sunset effects, 
when reds and oranges predominate. 
But the novice had certainly better 
make his first attempts with ortho- 


chromatics. If the exposures are to 
be made with a hand camera, an 8 x 
light filter will be very suitable ; but 
it is a good plan to have as well a 
much deeper filter, so that clouds may 
be more clearly differentiated from 
blue sky if the occasion demands. 
Sometimes a very pretty effect of 
late afternoon sky, fleecy wisps of 
white cloud against greyish blue sky, 
may be seen, and a deep filter is 
needed to record such a slight con- 
trast. 
Exposure and Development. 

Exposure we find varies from a 
sixteenth to an eighth of that re- 
quired for the average subject. That 
is, if the Bee meter is used in the 
ordinary way, the reading given by 
it will usually require dividing by 8. 
The shorter exposure is only needed 
for the very light and delicate con- 
trasts to which we have referred. 
Suppose our exposure for the average 
subject works out at 1I-2oth sec. at 
IF /1t1, then we shall usually need to 
give I-20th divided by 8, or 1-160th 
of a second, for an ordinary sky with 
well-marked clouds. But if our filter 
is, as suggested, one requiring an 
8 times increase of exposure, we get 
back to the exposure indicated by 
the meter. We may, indeed, take 
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it as a working rule: Put on an 8 x 
filter, and give the exposure required 
for the average subject. 

[f we use a deeper filter it may be 
one increasing the exposure, say, 30 x. 
We could then use this deep filter in 
just the same way, and with the same 
exposure, but with the lens aperture 
opened out to F/6. Of course, for 
the very delicate effects we should 
speed up the shutter to 1-40th second. 


In the days when most landscape 
work, whether for ‘local view” 
trade purposes or for exhibition, was 
“ direct," the sky negatives were the 
full size of the pictures; the print 
was made from the landscape nega- 
tive, and then was placed under the 
sky negative, and the landscape 

rtion shaded with a large duster 
while the sky was printed in. 

Nowadays most work is done in 
the enlarger. The sky negative must 
not be too thin, or the exposure will 
be so short that no time will be given 
for proper shading or vignetting of 
the sky portion into the landscape 


portion. If the worker uses an electric 
arc lamp in his lantern, he may 
develop his skies for about the usual 
time. If, however, he uses gas or oil, 
he may shorten the time a little. A 
few trials will soon show the best 
thickness for one’s own requirements 
If the sky negative is opaque all over, 
and requires a long exposure when 
enlarging, too full an exposure in the 
camera is indicated. If parts of the 
darker clouds are clear glass on the 
negative, too short an exposure. 
A Good Pitch. 

Of course, one cannot walk out 
into the road and take a sky negative 
straight away. Fig. 1 shows what is 
likely to be the result. One might be 
able to use such a negative, but it is 
generally awkward to manipulate, 
because of the large area of landscape 
on the sky plate. Fig. 2 shows a 
sky taken from “а good pitch," an 
open space giving an unobstructed 
sweep of sky. Fig. 2, however, was 
taken to show the kind of sky one 
should usually avoid. The effect is 
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spotty, the clouds being, as it were, 
dotted about in a very disconnected 
way. The bit on the right-hand side 


might be useful, and, of course, 
having such a sky negative one would 
keep it. In fig. 3 we get a better 
massing of effect, while fig. 4 shows 
the same cloud taken with the back 
half of the lens, so giving a larger 
scale. Of course, the shape of the 
cloud changed slightly before the 
second exposure was made, clouds 
often changing with great rapidity. 

Fig. 5 shows a type of sky which 
is sometimes very useful. It might 
be referred to as the kind of sky in 
which line predominates over mass, 

Sometimes natural forms may be 
seen in clouds. Fig. 6 shows this, and 
we have emphasised the form by a 
pencil line. The shape of the cloud 
suggests an animal, say a sort of 
woolly dog ambling along with its head 
well up. Sometimes such a sugges- 
tion of form as this becomes very 
funny, and will mar an otherwise 
successful picture. 


Fig. 6. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. by “ARIEL.” 


Rain Mars Yorkshire Excursion. 

Rain, rain, and yet more rain '—such appeared 
to be the reward for the excellent arrangements 
made for the annual excursion of the Yorkshire 


Photographic Union to Bolton Abbey. It was 
very saddening and depressing, yet the bright spot 
in the otherwise deplorable result was the fact 
that most societies had some representatives there. 
True, some more than others, yet in almost every 
case familiar faces cheered the assembly just as 
much as the very occasional bursts of sunshine. 
All the early morning the sky had looked gloomy 
and threatening, which culminated in a terrific 
thunderstorm about noon, with a torrential down- 

ur of rain, in fact I never saw it rain so hard. 
The storm appeared to be very far-reaching and 
pretty general in Yorkshire, and coming at the 
moment it did prevented many from attending ; 
others who went on, thinking it was perhaps only 
a passing storm, were up against a wet afternoon ; 
all agreed, however, once there, that to renew the 
fraternal greetings of old and new friends fully 
compensated. 


The Attraction of Federation. 


‘. It could not easily be forgotten that we were 
without our president, Mr. Wright, who passed 
away as announced a week or two back, and I 
came upon many expressions of the esteem and 
goodwill that appear to have been his reward for 
years of devotion to the Federation cause. No 
doubt, as a special mark of respect, the Sheffield 
delegates and members refrained from attending 
the function at Bolton Abbey, an expression of 
respect that did not escape the notice of members 
who were present. It is worthy of note that the 
Hull society sent a few representatives, and as 
they are probably the furthest away, with an eleven- 
shilling railway journey and no remissions in war 
time, it speaks volumes for the cause and the social 
element of Federation, which is perhaps most in 
evidence at the annual excursion. As I have 
indicated, the inside societies were there in force, 
yet a curious feature in this respect came to my 
notice. In Leeds there are four societies; two 
were represented at Bolton Abbey in plentiful 
number, and the other two did not send a single 
representative. One cannot help asking, why? 
seeing that Leeds is in direct railway communica- 
tion with Bolton Abbey, a privilege only enjoyed 
by another town, if we except from the list the 
Skipton society, and the latter did have their 
members there. I ask again, why do the two 
principal societies in Leeds hold aloof ? 


Who said ‘ Permits’’? 


‘ Did I hear someone say something about 
permits'? " asked a gentleman who was there 
and chanced to hear stray remarks of conversation 
about “ permits." ' I want to know something 
about permits," he said, “ and no one appears to 
be able to give me the right information." That 
is just the position ; no one does know, for there 
is just as much mystery and imagination about 
the question as I saw in the woods of Bolton Abbey 
on Saturday when the steam was rising from the 
heated ground and giving the backgrounds of the 
woodlands a delightful soft and dreamy effect. Опе 
gentleman had written to the Federation secretary 
a day before the Saturday of the event, “ Please 
send on а mit for Bolton Abbey," just as if 
friend Clough was burling out penny hot cakes at 
war-time prices, 200 per cent. up. 


The Business of a Permit. 


Our friend did not realise that brother Clough 
must send on the application to military head- 
quarters at Ripon; they in turn will in the course 
of a day or two (if not busy) send on the same to 
the local police of the town where applicant lives 
to verify and speak as to his bona fides, the police 
in turn (if not too busy with conscientious objectors) 
making the inquiry and returning the reply to the 
military headquarters at  Ripon. Some time 
within a fortnight our photographic friend will 
get his permit, which, incidentally, may be after 
the event has been held. Of course, he will pro- 
bably reflect it will do for next year, if he has not 
closely read the footnote which says the permit 
must be returned to military headquarters within 
seven days. The above account is typical of many, 


and in a degree illustrates the work our friend the 
Federation secretary has been up against on this 
occasion, increased by the anxiety of not receiving 
the permit until the morning 4 the event. But 
the joke of the whole business is at Bolton Abbey, 
when the Federation secretary, armed with the 
powers of the general permit, is seen endeavouring 
to get first one then the other of the local policemen 
to examine his passport, but none will look at it. 
Before he is half through with his request to examine, 
the police are at the salute—‘ Quite all right, sir, 
we know all about it." It was, however, rumoured 
that before he returns it to military headquarters 
he proposes to have the document Peon 
and the record placed in the archives of the Bradford 
Museum. 


Have Evening Excursions in July. 


I note the Hackney Photographic Society is 
taking advantage of the Summertime Bill and 
arranging evening excursions. From the informa- 
tion to hand at the moment, I do not think societies 
are taking as much advantage of this feature as I 
expected they would. Some? years ago I had a 
voice in the arrangement of a series of evening 
excursions for June and July fixed for the mid- 
weekly half-holiday, and in every case they were 
successful, excepting we had t» rush a bit to beat 
the approaching twilight. Now the extra hour 
gets over this difficulty, and it would be a gratifica- 
tion to see more societies trying a few excursions 
during the long evenings of July under daylight 
conditions. y 


Invite your Brother Members (о your Garden. 


Another feature that is worthy of mention in 
the Hackney society's syllabus, which has just 
reached me, is the event fixed for July 15, and titled 
““ Portraiture in Mr. Selfe's Garden." Personally 
I don't know this particular garden, but I do know 
Mr. Selfe, and I am sure the Hackney members 
are in for a good time. The footnote amplifies in 
stating that members coming to tea (five p.m.) 
should please seni in name previously. In these 
times of restrictions it is a most excellent idea to in- 
vite members to join a party in the private grounds 
of another member when it so happens the grounds 
are big enough to hold a party, and some interesting 
little snapshots are sure to result, even if one is not 
lucky enough to secure a picture. In the monthly 
competitions of this society the selection of the 
subject for July is also particularly interesting. It 
is to illustrate ‘* Falling or Running Water." This 
society ought to have been at Bolton Abbey. 


True Appreciation. 

At the annual meeting of the Loughborough 
Photographic Society—which, by the way, is open 
for membership in a wide district around that 
borough—the accounts disclosed very careful 
management, and a small balance in hand. To 
mark their appreciation they re-elected the whole 
of the officers. Five of the members are with the 
colours, and I regret to say that one—Lieut. Frank 
Creswell—has just been reported as killed in action, 
and the many expressions of sympathy voiced at 
the meeting were embodied in a vote of condolence 
with his parents. 


Red Cross and Kindred Efforts. 
hotographic 


I hear further good accounts of the 
section of the Paisley Philosophical, whisk recently 
opened an exhibition in the Corporation Art Galleries. 
The works on view, numbering one hundred, not 
only reflect great credit on the producers, but I 
understand are having a good effect on public 
opinion in Paisley, which, like many other centres, 
holds divided opinions between the °“ art" of the 
painter-artist and *''art"' of the photographer- 
artist. Incidentally, the works are being well sold 
in aid of the Red Cross funds, which need, and will 
need in the near future, all the aid they can get. 
An impressive reminder of this fact was present 
at Bolton Abbey on Saturday, when some eighty 
motor-cars brought some 250 wounded heroes on 
an afternoon outing. А good tea and a pleasant 
motor run through the finest of all the Wharfedale 
scenery would be some solace for their discomforts 
and pain. They came from the Leeds hospitals, 
and I was told it had been regularly done at Leeds 
every Saturday since last September. This effort 


at Leeds is only one of many, but its grandest out- 
standing feature is its voluntary nature. Photo- 
graphic societies are doing their share, and I am 
proud of it. 


Daylight in the Darkest Hours. 


Manchester Amateur Photozraphic Society are 
always alive to anything new апі of benefit. Some 
time ago Mr. Smith, well known through his con- 
nection with the Platinotype Company, demon- 
strated at Manchester, and incidentally mentioned 
he had obtained some surprisingly successful results 
with the new half-watt Osram {== which most 
readers will have noticed has been introduced into 
a good number of the larger drapery stores and 
like places. The General Electric Company, who 
are interested in the fitting up of this new form of 
illuminant, showed more {һап ordinary British 
enterprise, such as we understood it in pre-war 
days, and very wisely and generously loaned and 
fitted up the lamp—one of 1,000 candle-power— 
and a special reflector. Mr. T. Longworth Cooper 
gave a full demonstration of its capabilities, and 
photographs were taken to illustrate the various 
modes of lighting: side-light, reflected-light, top- 
light, and firelight effects were all explained, and 
members were much impressed with the softness 
of the light produced and the rapidity of the expo- 
sures. 


Leeds Resumes Pictorial Photography. 


The excursion secretary of the Leeds Camera 
Club announces that the usual Saturday excursions 
are now resumed, and members may indulge in 
“ pictorial photography " under the protection of 
the special military permits obtained. I am glad 
to hear such is the case, for very nearly all the 
societies have been afraid to indulge in their pastime 
for fear of doing wrong, or to quote the view of 
one official who said his society did not want to 
do anything, whether they had the legal right or 
otherwise, which may be construed as placing 
obstacles in the way of the authorities, and such 
is generally the view of most society officials. 


Hammersmith Society's New Officials. 


At the general meeting of Hampshire House 
Photographic Society the following officials were 
elected: President, Mr. George Hawkings; hon. 
sec. and treasurer, Mr. C. L. M. Thompson; minute 
secretary, Mr. H. Felton; portfolio secretary, Mr. 
T. Т. W. Carruthers ; lanternists, Messrs. E. Banks 
and A. C. Clark; committee, Messrs. H. Ford, 
F. Louis Taylor, A. Crick, F. C. Carruthers, E. 
Lloyd, H. F. Adams, H. P. Dinelli, W. L. Wrigh 
and E. Hutchinson. The accounts were receiv 
and adopted, several new members were elected, 
and a well-attended meeting closed with the usual 
votes of thanks. There are still some vacancies 
in this go-ahead society, and applications for mem- 
bership should be made either to Mr. G. Hawkings, 
of 203, Goldhawk Road, W., or Mr. C. L. M. Thomp- 
son, Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith. 


€lub Life in Leeds. 


The Armley and Wortley Photographic Society 
were recently in council with the members on the 
year's work. I have previously detailed some 
of the excellent results this society has achieved. 
Not only has the membership increased by leaps 
and bounds, but the average attendance has gone 
up also to ninety-eight. /то has been allotted to 
the British Red Cross funds; a successful exhibi- 
tion was held of 160 prints and eighty colour ex- 
hibits; a balance of receipts over expenditure 
been miaintained—all points of interest from a 
creditable report. The new officers are: President, 
Dr. T. Н. Waddington; vice-presidents, Messrs. 
W. O. Walker, J. Lord, T. Ryder, C. Cheetham, 
Wm. Ives, and A. Ives; hon. secretary and trea- 
surer, Mr. Н. Storey; hon. lanternists, Messrs. A. 
Oddy and J. Sunderland; committee, Messrs. К. 
Archibald, E. Vernon, R. Depledge, R. Nickols, 
L. Whitehead, and J. A. Craven. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange 


a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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Fixing, ete. 
(r) IKmade ‘my fixing bath acid with meta- 
bisulphite, but шу 02906 liquid became milky 
as soon as the above was put into it. How 
can this be avoided ? (2) I developed a plate 
with Certinal 1 part, water 20 parts; the image 
came out quicklv, and negative showed muddy 
appearance. Next plate I diluted developer 
with water 30 parts, which gave a fairly black 
aud white negative. Is this caused by hot 
weather? Am I right to dilute developer ? 
Can all developers be diluted as above ? 
G. S. T. (Samarang). 
(r) We are inclined to suspect that 
there is something wrong about the 
metabisulphite. We have never had such 
an experience. We dissolve 4 oz. hypo 
in 20 oz. water, and then add } oz. meta- 
bisulphite. The milky appearance you 
name points to the decomposition of 
the hypo by some acid which liberates 
sulphur from the hypo. (2) The rapid 
appearance of the image may be due to 
either too warm a developer, or to too 
strong a developer, or to over-exposure. 
The warm weather very likely has a 
good deal to do with it. You are quite 
right in slowing the action by diluting 
with water. Yes, any other developer 
can be made to act more slowly by 
adding water; yet this may bring 
trouble in another direction. If develop- 
ment is too slow in hot weather blistering 
or friling may result. Development 
may, in general terms, best not take 
longer than about five minutes. 
Photographing Gravestones, 
In photographing gravestones outside churches 
with a view to reproduction my difficulty is 
that patches of discolorations on the stones, 
due to lichen growth, are apt to come as blurs, 
to the detriment of the inscriptions, etc. 
P. M. (Canterbury). 
The problem is a somewhat difficult 
one, owing to the fact that obliterating 
the lichen is likely also to weaken the 
probably already feeble inscriptions. To 
make the most of the shallow inscriptions 
your best aid is an oblique lighting. For 
this you will have to select the time of 
day when the direction of light makes 
only a small angle with the cut face of 
the stone, so as to get the utmost light 
and shadow in the cut lettering. To 
subdue the discoloration you must use 
such a colour filter—probably a fairly 
deep yellow or greenish yellow—as to 
render the stone and lichen patches 
ractically a uniform tint. This is 
ikely to result in a negative of feeble 
contrast requiring strengthening by 
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vigorous intensification. 
plate is necessary. 
Multicopier. 

Could you kindly give formula for making copy- 

ing pad for multiplying notices for photographic 

club ? etc. H. J. (Newcastle-on-T yne). 

This is hardly a photographic query, but 

we are wishful to help an old subscriber as 
far as possible. Soak т oz. best glue or 
gelatine overnight in cold water. Pour 
away unabsorbed water; add ro parts 
glycerine, т part dextrine, and 5 parts 
finely ground baryta spar—zinc white ог 
precipitated chalk. Melt slowly by water 
bath. Then pour out into a previously 
levelled large biscuit-tin lid. Use aniline 
ink. If vou will refer to page 264 of our 
issue September 13, r9rr, you will find 
full instructions. 


Colour, 
Can a Lumière autochrome colour screen be 
used advantageously with orthochrome plates, 
or to improve results with anti-screen plates, 
and how many times exposure would be re- 
quired ? A. A. (Falkirk). 
The Lumiére autochrome colour filter 
is designed to compensate a panchro- 
matic plate. Whether this would be 
quite suited for an ortho. plate is very 
doubtful. Self-screen plates are supposed 
to be adjusted to give their '' best pos- 
sible," so that any other screen whatever 
is more likely to do harm than good. 
Impossible to answer definitely as regards 
“times " of exposure, as it depends on 
the particular screen and also plate. 
Finger Marks on Films, 
Could you inform me how to remove finger 
marks from some films received from abroad. 
C. H. H. (Leicester). 
Soak the films for about ten minutes 
in cold water, then rub the finger-marked 
parts with a tuft of cotton wool wetted 
with water I oz., strong liquid ammonia 
I drm.; or you might use a bit of wool 
wetted with water, and then rubbed on 
a piece of pure Castile soap. 
Plate-holder Fog. 
If a plate is put in the holder and exposed to 
the sun for two hours and then developed, no 
fog band is seen, but if a plate be left in the 
holder in the dark-room for some days, and then 
developed, a fog band results ا‎ the 
leather hinge of the draw slide of the holder. 
N. G. B. (Moseley). 
You yourself have almost touched the 
solution of your problem. The late 
Dr. W. Russell some years ago (about 
1907-8) conducted a vast number of 
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experiments showing that if a dry plate 
is left for some time—a day or more— 
near various substances the plate is 
fogged by some emanation from these 
substances. Among the emanating sub- 
stances are wood, coal, some metals, 
leather, printers’ ink, resin, etc. Pro- 
bably the chief radio-active substance in 
this connection is hydrogen peroxide. 
The best way to cure the leather in your 
slides is to open the slides and expose 
them for some days in a good draught 
of air. But prevention is better; i.e., 
do not leave plates in the slides longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 
Tank Development. 

Could you oblige with formula with Ortol for 

а 27 oz. tank ? C. T. U. (Didsbury). 

Water ro oz., potass. metabisulphite 
то gr., soda sulphite roo gr., soda car- 
bonate roo gr., Ortol 20 gr. When all the 
ingredients are thoroughly dissolved dilute 
this to 27-28 oz. with water. 


Enlarging. 
I want to employ the long, light evenings by 
enlarging by daylight. Do you think the en- 
closed fabric would be safe for blocking out 
workroom windows ? How should I make test 
of light by meter ? etc. W. T. B. (Hornsey). 
The orange fabric tested by spectro- 
Scope passes some green and red light. 
To give a quite irresponsible opinion, 
we think this would be safe for bromide 
or gaslight papers. But the only trust- 
worthy answer must be sought by an 
actual trial. You must not forget that 
the photographic activitv of the light 
falls off rapidly towards the evening 
hours, e.g. taking the exposure at mid- 
day (Greenwich time) June as r, the 
exposure at 5 p.m. would be 2, at 6 p.m. 4, 
and at 7 p.m. 8-ro. This, of course, is 
only a rough guide. Test the light with 
largest stop and average negative, holding 
meter in place of enlarging paper. Then 
make a test exposure, exposing in strips, 
giving each double the time of the previous 
strip, Le, ratio of 1; 2, 4, 8, etc. On 
development, you learn that a certain 
exposure with average negative and 
largest stop corresponds to a certain meter 
time. It is then easy to make allowance 
for other stops and other negatives. Ап 
article bearing on the topic of your 
inquiry appeared on page 495 in our issue 
dated June то, 1916. 
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The Story of а Sensation. 


It is quite a time since the last most wonderful invention in 
the photographic line was recorded. Quite a fortnight at least, 
if not three weeks. I really began to think these wonderful 
inventions were slackening off. I looked forward to a dismal 
time when we should not be having more than one of them to 
the month, perhaps only one in two months. Could it be that 
the vein was being worked out? Then, all of a sudden, the 
Evening News brought us back to the good old times. “A friend 
of mine," said an Evening News writer the other Friday, “was 
showing me the most wonderful invention in the way of por- 
traiture that I have ever seen." Unhappily, such details as 
could be given at the moment in the Evening News were re- 
stricted to half a dozen lines, and when I had assimilated them, 
such is my obtuseness, I had a much poorer idea as to what it 
was all about than I had at the beginning. It had something 
to do with living portraits, so I gathered, but this new photo- 
graphy, we were told, was not yet on the market, *and the secret 
of the process is too precious to reveal. The unholy eyes of 
inquisitiveness must not profane such a shrine. 


Left Gasping. 


There, like the House of Commons, we were *left sitting "— 
“left flopping " would be better. There ought really to be a 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Newspaper-readers. 
It is the very refinement of cruelty to tell us that something 
wonderful has happened, and not to show us precisely what it 
is and how it works. Anyhow, the paragraph I have quoted 
appeared on the Friday, and you quickly became conscious of 
an undercurrent of public animation and inquiry. On the 
Saturday the man who was next shoulder to me on the bus 
said that it was a wonderful thing, and I agreed that it was. 
He said that it would knock ordinary photography down the 
drainpipe, and I agreed that it would. On the Sunday our 
parson mentioned the thing in his sermon. The restless in- 
genuitv of the modern mind, the advance of science, the new 
researches into the mystery of light and matter of which we 
had been given a hint in the Press two days previously—quite 
prettily he brought it in. Trust our parson to be up to date. 


Fairly Roused. 


On the Monday the talk about the new discovery, or inven 
tion, or whatever it was, was bristling up all over the town. 
There was some rumour that the thing was on exhibition in 
Bond Street, but the crowds, on making their way to that 
famous thoroughfare, were referred to Oxford Street, and on 
reaching Oxford Street they were drafted to the Marble Arch, 
where they held an indignation meeting and demanded that the 
Government should move in the matter. So threatening did the 
situation become, that at 4 p.m. the Unofficial Press Bureau 
thought it well to issue a soothing communiqué, which, how- 
ever, was strictly non.committal.: The town on Monday even- 
ing was in a state of excitement such as rarely befalls it; 
indeed, I can only think of one instance at all comparable— 
that of the advent of the famous instrument, some vears ago, 
which combined the camera and the concertina in a single 
bellows, and even that was less exciting than the present 
sensation. 


Coming Down Like a Stick. 


How we reached the Tuesday I do not know, but we did 
reach it. And on Tuesday the Evening News sent a galvanic 
shock of disappointment right down into your boots. “ Соп. 
cerning ту note about a process of photography," the same 
tantalising writer began (iust as though everybody had not 
been all on the gui vive about it for half a week), “a reader 
tells me that the photographs are as old as tea on the other 
side. He sends me an example which was taken at a movie 
picture studio in Chicago." What a come-down! The secret 
of the process which was too precious to reveal has been ex- 
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ploited, goodness knows how long, at a movie 

picture studio in Chicago. It says much for 

the patience of the British public that it did not 

roast the Evening News writer at Smithfield, or 

at least burn him in effigy. What it did was to resume its 
ordinary business, and wait for the next most wonderful inven- 
tion, which is due already. 


Second Thoughts. 


The bubble having once been pricked, the Evening News 
spared us none of the details of the collapse. In his brief note 
on Friday the writer had said that “by an almost imperceptible 
manipulation of the portrait at one side, the eyes suddenly alter 
their expression.” This is graceful and intriguing. An almost 
imperceptible manipulation may mean anything, preferably 
something poetic. But on the Tuesday, having disillusioned 
us, the writer goes on to be brusque, if not crude. “By 
waggling a tab at the side of the photographs,” he says, “you 
make the man seem to wink, talk, and smile.” The imper- 
ceptible manipulation of Friday becomes the waggling of a 
tab by Tuesday, and the alteration of the expression of the 
eyes becomes a wink. What we imagined to be a breathing, 
blushing, palpitating portrait becomes а  Jack.in-the-box 
arrangement, where you get the required movement by he 
unelusive process known as waggling. Jet me add that “I be- 
lieve it quite probable that these second thoughts of the Evening 
News do rather less than justice to the ingenuity of the actual 
process, but that is neither here nor there. 


The Limit. 


What I took to be a small telescope perching forlornlv on a 
tripod excited my curiosity in the park the other day. If you 
squinted through it, what would you see?—a squirrel on the 
distant branch? But the instrument proved to be a camera, and 
before I could get up to it the old fellow in charge had hooked 
a victim. -She who had been, a minute before, a jolly school- 
girl. was now transformed into a solemn miss awaiting the 
terrors of an Inauisition. How early in life, bv the way, does 
camera shyness develop? Her years could not have been more 
than a dozen. I suppose the photographs which I was privileged 
to see later were produced on equallv simple lines, They were 
ferrotvpes, about the size and shape of the thumbnail, and not 
half bad either. In those I saw, it was auite possible to 
recognise the face of vour own daughter by the cap she is in 
the habit of wearing. 


Reveille. 


From some advice to cathedral photographers: “If sunlight 
is wanted on the north side, it will be necessary to photograph 
before 6 a.m. The east end should be photographed an hour 
or two before 6 a.m. The south side should be photographed 
from 6 a.m. to g a.m.” 


At six to-morrow morn I'll rise 

With all the happv, healthy, wise, 
And at the good grey fane arrive, 
And with the camera let drive 

The sun, enthroned in eastern skies, 

Will amply bless mv enterprise, 

With radiance the stones baptise, 
That so I may ту task contrive 

At six. 


But when six comes, my yawns, my sighs, 
My stretchings point to compromise, 
I scarcely feel myself alive, 
And six, vou know, is now but five. 
Ill turn again and close my. eves 
At six. 
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A SUMMER AFTERNOON. Ву ARTRUR PiLLIWG. 


The original, a toned. bromide print (6 x 32, was awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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This year the Special Summer Number of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will be published on Monday, 
July 24, and will contain, in 
“THE A.P” SUMMER addition to extra pages of articles 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. and full-page illustrations, much 
useful information for amateur 
photographers who may be able to take a holiday during 
the next few weeks. In particular, endeavours have 
been made to compile as complete a list as possible of 
holiday resorts and picturesque districts where there are 
no restrictions in regard to the use of a camera, and, 
on the other hand, those localities where photography 
is forbidden. This information should be of the greatest 
value to our readers at the present time, and in addi- 
tion prizes will be offered for the best illustrated articles 
describing a photographic outdoor holiday taken in this 
country during the present holiday season. All amateur 
photographers: taking their holidays now: should bear 
this in mind. Further particulars will be announced 
later, and the articles in the Summer Number will 
prove to be particularly helpful in this direction, 
as they will deal with a variety of subjects that may be 
undertaken outdoors by the camera enthusiast in war 
time, without transgressing the regulations made bv 
the authorities. Our readers should make a note о! 
the date, and tell their friends, who may also be con- 
templating a holiday with the camera. 
ө O 9 
Those ingenious French people are always finding 
out new applications of photography. Опе of the latest 
—perhaps even this is not quite 
new—1is the photographic cure for 
stuttering. According to a recent 
communication made to the 
Académie des Sciences, a Dr. Marage, of Paris, has 
succeeded in curing cases of nervous stammer by show- 
ing his patients a cinematograph picture of their fault 
and another picture of the normal phonation. In the 
first place, he cinematographs on the one film a normal 
subject and a stammering subject during the pronuncia- 
tion of the same phrase; then he cinematographs each 
of them separately, and finally takes photographic 
tracings of the vibrations of the normal voice and of 
the stammering voice. The patient studies these films 
at his leisure and notes his fault far more accurately 
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than is possible with the gramophone record which has 
been similarly employed. The phrase used to demon- 
strate the method at the Académie was “ Bonjour, 
papa," and the difference between the normal voice and 
the stammering voice related, not only to the time taken 
in enunciating the syllables, but also to the very great 
difference in the force of the explosives, b and p. A 
course of respiratory exercises completes the cure. 
e 9 e 
An American writer suggests that the photographer 
is handicapped at the very outset of his work, so far 
| as composition is concerned, by the 
THE REVERSED fact that he sees his image reversed on 
IMAGE. the ground-glass screen, whereas the 
painter is subject to no such limitation. 
How, indeed, it is asked, could the painter appreciate 
correctly the value of the tones, the lights and shadows 
of his model, how compose with any sureness, or pre- 
serve the harmony of the lines, if the model whom he 
has to represent as being on her feet, is standing on 
her head? The answer is that, so far as the transcrip- 
tion is concerned, in the photographer's case the appa- 
ratus, and not the brain, reverses it back again. While 
it is an undoubted advantage for the young amateur to 
have an apparatus which permits of the subject being 
studied without reversal, the professional and the older 
amateur, we fancy, have got so used to the other-way- 
about picture, when they get beneath the focussing 
cloth, that they would be rather nonplussed by an image 
which was not reversed. The fact is that the mind 
very quickly accepts conventions and adjusts itself to 
new perspectives, and we doubt very much whether, 
many as are the mistakes which photographers make 
in composition, they are to be assigned in any great 
measure to the reversal of his image on the focussing 
screen. 
9 9 Q 


Half the delight of photography, truth to tell, is in 
its reversals. Not only is there the reversal of the 
image on the ground-gzlass screen, but 
also the very different kind of reversal 
as instanced in the negative and positive 
picture. To many photographers the 
negative is the thing. Photography to them is finished 
with the negative, and if a positive is made, it is made 
only as a concession to other people's limitations. To 
others, of course, the positive picture represents the 
crown of the operations, because it is the literal tran- 
script from Nature. In the case of the X-ray picture, 
both negative and positive may be equally valuable, 
and it is noteworthy that in the most elaborate text-book 
yet issued on this side of the water on the subject of 
X rays, the negative and positive pictures are repro- 
duced side by side. The details not quite clear in the 
one are thus often supplied by the other. 

o 9 8 

The Index to the half-yearly volume of THE A. P. 
just completed (January to June) is now ready. It 
forms a complete and easily consulted 
guide to all the information contained in 
the journal during the past six months. 
Copies may be obtained, price twopence 
each, post free, on application to our publishers, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. If it is desired to have the 
Index sent packed flat with cardboard, to avoid creas- 
ing, an additional stamp should be enclosed when 
applying. 


NEGATIVE AND 
POSITIVE. 


“THE A. P." 
INDEX. 
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ONE 
times hears 
that the use of the 
pictorial postcard 
on the wane. 
The craze for col- 
lecting is said to 
have That 


some- 


IS 


м 4 CS ў) 

= only saying, 
though, that the madness in the method of collecting 
has gone. One knows people who are still keen on 
collecting in the truest sense of the term. The true 
collector only collects articles of worth, and he values 
his collection because he can turn to each article in it 
and derive pleasure and instruction from it. Photo- 
graphic pictorial postcards and the black and white 
reproductions have great possibilities before them. 
These possibilities have scarcely yet been appreciated. 

The pictorial postcard has an important part to play 
in the future education of the youth of the country, a 
part which it has not hitherto been called upon to play 
seriously. Whether it does this or not depends largely 
on the wisdom of educational bodies and on the efforts 
and enterprise of pictorial postcard publishers. 

No one can fail to have noticed what a valuable aid 
the photographic reproductions in the various papers 
have been in the education of the people during the 
present war. Young and old alike have been instructed. 
The pictures have often formed the most interesting 
parts of the papers, and the country is much more 
indebted to its photographers than it realises. 

As an educational instrument the pictorial postcard 
possesses many advantages over other forms of photo- 
graphic reproductions, especially when considered from 
the standpoint of its use in schools. It is card—not thin 
paper—and is consequently not readily destructible. It 
is of a convenient size to handle, and is sufficiently 
large to clearly exhibit the various features in the scene 
photographed, when well printed. Moreover, it can 
be produced very cheaply, and there is plant laid down 
for its immediate production in large quantities. From 
the user’s point of view it is therefore an economical 
form of photograph or photographic reproduction. 
From the publisher’s standpoint there is money in it. 
If it is suitably produced in style and features, there are 
yet untapped sources of wealth connected with it. The 
phrase “Printed in Saxony " will, no doubt, no longer 
disfigure our postcards. 

To attach a few pictorial postcards to a piece of 
cardboard and place that on the wall of a classroom in 
a school is not of much educational use. The scholars 
have no good opportunities of learning from cards 
exhibited in that way, and the postcards simply serve 
as so much wallpaper. To be effectively used, each 
child in a class must have an opportunity of closely 
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examining postcards during a lesson. That is to say, 
postcards should become school necessities and be used 
during certain lessons, individually with the same 
amount of care and inspection as would be devoted to 
other material prepared or designed for individual use. 

Catalogues of pictorial postcards for use in connec- 
tion with the teaching of various subjects might be 
prepared by publishers, just as catalogues of lantern 
slides for similar use have been prepared. Suitable 


postcards for use in this way could, no doubt, be sup- 
plied cheaply in quantities. 

There are some teachers, keen amateur photo- 
graphers, who have prepared their own postcards for 
use in school. The teacher knows best what is required 
for scholars, and if such a practice could be adopted 
universally it would be ideal. But this cannot be. 
Comparatively few teachers are photographers. The 
expense of producing the material has generally to be 
borne by the individual teacher, as educational bodies 
have to be enlightened and educated in this direction 
yet. Further, one teacher has not usually the oppor- 
tunities of exploring the country sufficiently widely to 
get complete sets of postcards for class use. Conse- 
quently the work will probably be left to be undertaken 
by enterprising publishing firms, perhaps acting under 
the guidance of members of the teaching profession. 
Still, there are members of this profession who arc 
"doing their bit" in the direction indicated. 


The type of pictorial postcard to be used for educa- 
tional purposes is necessarily a matter demanding 
careful consideration. Pictorial postcards are rarely 
"picture " postcards. One does not quarrel about that, 
though. Pictorial qualities are not the most important 
in the case under consideration. A “picture” post- 
card would often be unsuitable for educational purposes. 
Good technique is highly desirable. Instructive features, 
clearly printed, are essential. But these characteristics 
are not found in the crude pictorial atrocities so often 
met with and sometimes published by firms that ought 
to know better. It is amazing what the public will buy 
at times. One fears that people often overlook the 
delinquencies of some pictorial postcard printers, ‘n 
order to escape the necessity of making the literary 
effort known as a “letter.” 

Many postcards which are educationally of little value 
could be replaced by cards of great educational use 
and at the same time more saleable to the general 
public. It is a case of “killing two birds with one 
stone.” 

The point of view from which the photograph is taken 
is the important factor. For example, we have a number 
of pictorial postcards of Lake Windermere, showing 
different views. One or two are “pretty views,” and 
might be appropriately entitled “Somewhere in the 
British Isles." Others are undoubtedlv views of Lake 
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Windermere. Two are excellent views of the lake, and 
are of high educational value because they show very 
important geographical features characteristic of Lake 
Windermere which the rest do not show. At the same 
time they are probably the most saleable view postcards 
for general purposes. Bad printing —‘‘ muddy " photo- 
graphs or blurred photographic reproductions in black 
and white—often absolutely destroys the value of a 
pictorial postcard. 

In this connection a reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER writes :— 

“I know a place ‘ somewhere in England,’ visited by 
some thousands of holiday-makers every summer, which 
has several fine scenic features that are unique, besides 
being picturesque. For six years I have taken parties 
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2 UALITIES of skill and imagination 
di С) revealed in some of Lord Carnar- 
von's lately exhibited prints have 
aroused interest in his progress and ex- 
AROS pectancy as to his future, so it may be 

OR anticipated that a good deal of attention 
will be given to his show at the Camera 
Club, which will be open until the 29th 
inst. It will certainly be welcomed by 
camera workers, especially at a time when 
displays illustrating progress in pictorial photography are few. 

The work is generally interesting, as all zealous effort must be, 
and is also technically suggestive in respect of the gaslight pro- 
cess, that has been turned to account in giving effect to the 
pervading pictorial idea. This combines a concentration of light 
with surrounding low tones. The idea is best typified in * The 
Light,” and here it is fully justified, part of the female profile 
being in a brilliant and concentrated illumination, due to the 
lighting of a cigarette. The effect of the flash amid the pervading 
darkness is striking, and there is ingenuity in this method of 
emphasising the face. But where there is no artificial illuminant, 
such an arrangement, though telling, is more chic than natural. 
If adopted in only a few instances here and there, it would doubt- 
less be engaging by way of variation ; but the repetition tends to 
monotony, and may possibly militate to some extent against due 
enjoyment of each individual picture. Nevertheless, there is 
no doubt that the pictures will give a great amount of pleasure 
when they are considered separately, and each one is looked at 
and studied on its own merits. It is very seldom that a strong 
worker with a distinct taste for either high or low key pictures 
can exhibit a number of them together without running the 
obvious danger of apparent repetition in some particulars ; and 
Lord Carnarvon is to be congratulated on having put up such a 
fne show without erring in this direction—at least, any more 
than many much older hands have done. 

The prints are nearly all portraits, and if the scale of tones 
were rendered there would be a quickening of appreciation, for 
the figures would then appear in atmosphere, and would thereby 
acquire increased vitality. But Lord Carnarvon uses his dark 
backgrounds with an uncompromising breadth, in which the lines 
of the figure are often enveloped to the detriment of * movement." 
This is probably only a passing phase, and it may have its uses. 
He has given a good deal of attention to the focussing of light, 
and it now only remains to recognise the claim of dark tones to 
discriminating use for the suggestion of atmosphere to take an 
advantageous forward step. This will come in due course, and 
with it a development of the subjective and fanciful qualities 
that already give great distinction to the work. 

I was impressed by these possibilities on first seeing * The 
Fur Cap," which appears again, and confirms the pleasant 
influence of the pretty head, fancifully posed, and the piquant 
expressiveness, not merely of the face, but of the whole work. 
“The Fountain ” also received favourable notice on a previous 
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of students there to examine these features for a special 
Pictorial postcards are sold at the only shop 


purpose. 
in the village. They are all invariably of the “atrocity " 
variety, bought by many of the heedless holiday-makers, 


but at the same time joked about. The postcards are of 
no educational value, and those who would willingly 
buy good photographic postcards giving a permanent 
record of the unique natural features of this district 
leave disappointed. For my own use I have made a 
series of photographic postcards illustrative of the dis- 
trict.” 

This is only one example of many we could give. 
There is yet much profit to be made by someone, and 
great educational advantages to be granted at the same 
time. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


occasion. This is a fine rendering of action, i i 

original statuary of the fountain, with its e кезү не 
horses, and the dashing water, contribute their part ‘in aako 
крае лорун, which has been taken full advance 
of by the photographer. This pictur in * 
eras of the oe i кө, р e was reproduced in * Photo- 

An original scheme of lighting from below i 
the portrait of “Miss Aen Davies," the nnd pois 
effectively concentrated, while the soft highest light is 6017 
rendered. An interesting portrait is that of Lord Ripon as 

The Connoisseur.” He is depicted with individuality, intently 
examining a vase. This is a fine picture of remarkable quality 
but would be still further improved if two details could be 
altered in future prints. First, the vase is rather too light in 
tone, and, in view of the darkness of the figure and background 
competes unduly with the portrait itself. It should occupy a 
secondary place, of course, and a little toning down would put 
the matter right. Secondly, the details of the sitter’s coat and 
arm could, with advantage, be rendered more obvious. At a 
little distance the middle of the print appears so dark that there 
is no apparent connecting link between the two high lights at 
opposite corners of the picture, although, on closer examination 
they become visible. The subject, however, is so good and the 
Babel ani SO еи that attention to these points would 

e worth while and would mak | 
ооа е the result the complete success 
A very natural portrait is that of “E. Marshall Hall, Esq. 
E Gz rendered with simplicity and reserve in a subdued light, 
the collar happily falling into the general tone of the picture. 

Dora " is pretty, and would have been still more so if the desire 
for very dark shadows on the face had not overcome appreciation 
of natural complexion. 

А portrait that derives strength from its simplicity of state- 
ment and from the unconsciousness of the sitter, who is intent 
on his work, is *L. Steele, Esq., in the Laboratory." In this 
work tone has more scope than in most of the prints, and it 
suggests that the bromoil process offers opportunities of expres- 
siveness of which Lord Carnarvon might well take fuller advan- 
tage. Not that his somewhat ambitious undertaking in “St. 
Mark’s ” is wholly successful, Here an impressive view of the 
interior has been obtained, and if, with characteristic focussing 
of light, there had been a close regard for “values,” the needful 
atmosphere of solemn poetry and mystery might have been better 
suggested. 

Recognition is due to the “movement,” animation, and 
original composition of “Fantasia.” А pretty design is “Miss 
E. G.,” which could be much improved by simply subduing the 
high light on the further side of the cap, and the forcible curtain 
pattern is a bold experiment which might have been carried out 
with rather more reserve. 

‚ But visitors probably will find compensation for any such small 
imperfections in the indications of imaginative individuality, 
inventive taste, and promise that pervade the work. 
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HE forceful letter from the 

president of the Plymouth 

Photographic Society, pub- 
lished in THE A. P. of June 26, 
page 521, shows how careful 
one need be in carrying photo- 
graphic apparatus into prohibited 
areas. Happily, there is a good deal 
of interesting work open to us in 
almost every part of this island, 
if we turn our attention to the 
plant world. All the illustrations 
accompanying this note were from specimens gathered in a 
London suburb within five miles of Charing Cross. I 
select a few of our commonest grasses, not only because 
they are always strikingly beautiful and abounding in 
interest, but also because specimens of this big natural 
order may be found almost everywhere. The specimens 
here shown were from the edge of a public, though little 
used, highway. 

Possibly the reader has never paused to consider that the 
grass family is to mankind, at any rate, the most important 
part of the natural world, so far as his food is concerned. 
To this order belong wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize, rice, 
sugar, millet, durra, etc., as- staple food producers. 
The stately bamboo gives not only food but raiment, 
furniture, etc. Others provide perfumes, ornaments, paper, 
medicines, cordage, mats, shoes, hats, baskets, boats, etc. 

How many forms of animal life there are depending 
on grass for their staple sustenance it would be difficult 
to say. 

In fig. 1 is shown a simple arrangement for the photo- 
graphy of botanical specimens generally. A shallow 
inverted packing case, without lid, is supported on three 
broomstick legs, and serves as a cheap, light, and portable 
table or stand. Оп this may be laid a sheet of paper (aa). 
At the back of this table are a couple of vertical laths 
(bb), against which we can conveniently rest a sheet of 
| stout card (сс). 


r , To this card, with 


the aid of a couple 
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of wooden spring clips (dd), we can attach a sheet 
of paper (ee) to serve as background. For table-cover and 
background papers, perhaps nothing is better than sheets of 
artists' matt-surface crayon papers. Quite black or white 
are not so generally useful as cream, light. and dark grey, 
if pictorial effect is aimed at; but for diagrammatic 
examples the black and white are useful. | 

One word of caution may be given, viz. to guard ayainst 
vibration during the exposure. The table must be firm 
and there must be no movement in the room: a footfall 


Fig. 1. 


is often enough to set up a degree of quivering which will 
spoil the resulting negative. 

People sometimes talk of flowering grasses as though it 
was exceptional for grasses to bear flowers. This is not 
the case at all, but as the flowers are very small and of a 
greenish or brownish colour, they readily escape casual 
observation. How greatly the flowering stage may alter 
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the general appearance of a flower-bearing stem may be 
seen in fig. 2. The upper and lower parts, if seen separately, 
might be taken as being parts of two different plants. 

“ Hay fever " gets its name from the notion that at hav 
time the pollen of grasses gets into one's nose and sets 
up the irritation only too well known to need any descrip- 
tion. But road-dust or that abundant when old houses 


Fig. 5. 
are being pulled down may induce the trouble in some 


cases. Pollen from almost any plant will affect some 
sufferers. In Italy the disorder is known as ‘‘rose cold." 

As a rule, a side lighting on thesubject, and a medium- 
grey paper background in the shade, wi!l be found the most 
effective where one wants to combine some suggestion of 
elegance of effect, and also some detail characteristic of the 
particular specimens. Figs. 3, 4 and 5, with light and dark 
grey backgrounds, illustrate these points. A background 
conspicuously light tends to make the actual specimen 
look too dark generally. 

Fig. 2 shows us the meadow grass, i.e. poa, practically the 
same tiresome plant that will put in its unwelcome appear- 
ance in our garden paths. Fig. 3 shows us hordeum, or 
wall barley, a plant which seems to have a special fancy 
for growing near a wall and not far from human habita- 
tions. Fig. 4 is dactylis, or cocksfoot, one of the best 
known among meadow grasses because of its difference 
from most other forms. In this example we see the plant 
in full flower shedding pollen freely. Our last example, 
No. 5, is the familiar ‘‘ tinker-tailor " of our school days, 
ie. rye grass or lolium, remarkable for its peculiar rich 
green colour. This specimen also has its anthers showing. 

It is a common but serious error to suppose that grasses 
or any other plants are only interesting to the photo- 
grapher in the flowering season. The flower is only one 
stage or phase of plant life. In not a few cases the fruiting 
or seeding period is not only the more interesting but also 
the best for pictorial effect. In grasses the flowering season 
extends from May to August, while July is the favourite 
time ; and these carry their seed well into August. Even 
when the seed has been shed the empty glumes are often 
very beautiful objects. In this island there are no less than 
forty-two genera, which among them contain about 130 
varieties. The classification of grasses is not very easy to 
remember. A shilling Handbook of Grasses by W. Hut- 
chinson is a good beginners' guide for any one acquainted 
with the elements of modern botany; a somewhat larger 
work by M. Plues on British Grasses contains some useful 
coloured illustrations ; as also does a commendable volume 
by W. J. Gordon, called ** Manual ot British Grasses ” (6s.) 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S PENDULUM.—Photographers who use 
the time method of development may not always have a dark- 
room clock handy, or the clock may be temporarily out of 
repair. In this case a pendulum beating half-seconds will be 
very useful as an aid to timing the appearance of the image. 
Such a pendulum can be made by tying a small weight, say 
an ounce or so, to a thread оў inches long, provided with a loop 
at the other end for hanging to a hook or to the finger. The 
exact weight is of no consequence, as it does not affect the 
period. Since a pendulum of this length swings from one end 
of its path to the other in half a second, to count seconds one 
must consider only one end of the swing, say the end nearest the 
operator. Н 3: KR. 
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SAFE LIGHTS FOR BROMIDE РАРЕК.—1% is not generally 
realised what a large amount of light can be used in the dark- 
room when working bromide paper. Provided it is of the 
right quality, the entire room can be flooded with bright yellow 
light that would probably frighten some of the old school who 
prefer to work even slow bromide paper in semi-darkness. 
One thickness of ordinary “ canary fabric," with a strong 
light behind, can, of course, be employed; but I find that 
home-made safe-lights are very simple to produce, and both 
for bromide paper and even for plates admit a large amount 
of ‘perfectly safe light. То make these I coat a piece of glass 
of the required size with a substratum of plain gelatine. This 
is done quite easily if the plate is warmed first, and the gelatine 
poured on carefully, as when varnishing a negative. When 
the gelatine has set hard and the plate is cold, it is soaked in 
a solution of ordinary vellow dye, which can be obtained in 
penny packets from the oilshops. А penny packet is sufficient 
to stain dozens of pieces of glass a bright canary yellow colour 
that is admirable for the purpose. The best plan is to add a 
little formalin to the dye solution, and to dye two pieces of 
glass of the same size. When these are quite dry they are 
bound together face to face like a lantern slide, and admit a 
large quantity of light to the dark-room, which will be found 
perfectly safe for bromide paper. If a diffused light is pre- 
ferred, a piece of thin tissue paper or papier minéral can be 
inserted between the two pieces of glass when they are bound 
together. With the aid of а penny packet of ordinary red dye 
I have also made red safe-lights which, when tested, proved 
to be perfectly safe for non-orthochromatic plates. 
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ARRANGING DECORATIVE FLOWER STUDIES.—It is often a 
difficult matter when arranging flowers for decorative photo- 
graphic studies to keep leaves or individual blooms in the exact 
position that one would desire, as necessary to the best effect. 
It will be found, however, that if the arrangement is built up 
gradually, in a fair-sized lump of Harbutt’s Plasticine, a 
slight pressure here and there will keep the blooms exactly as we 
require them for an exposure. This plan is exceedingly useful 
when the receptacle in which the arrangement is placed is not 
to be included in the study, a lump of “ plasticine " holding 
the group firmly to the neck of a bottle, and allowing considerable 
adjustment. Where the vase or glass is to be included as part 
of the decorative arrangement, it is not a hard matter to press 
the substance well inside the rim, and a slight adjustment of 
leaf or foliage will make the material itself invisible, even when 
clear glass is used. The plasticine, if wrapped in grease-proof 
paper, will be found to keep quite soft, and may be used over 
and over again. Green seems the most suitable colour for this 
work, and a penny stick may be bought at any toy shop. - 

R. M. F. 
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SNAPSHOTS AND THE SKYLINE. 


This is a far more important point than the majority 
of photographers realise. First a word as to the frequently 
confused terms horizon and skyline. When objects, trees, 
buildings, hills, etc., are seen against a sky background, 
we perceive it possible to draw an average kind of outline 
round the trees, hill, etc., showing where the object and sky 
meet. This sky (out) line is seldom ome straight line, 
excepting in the case of the object being the open sea. 
In this one case only the skyline and horizon are one and 
the same thing. The horizon line is that straight line where 
sky and open sea either do meet in the picture or where 
they would meet if the extreme distance were sky and 
open sea. Therefore every picture has a visible or an 
invisible but virtual horizon. This may be in or right out 
of the picture above its top or below its bottom margin. 
If there be no sky in the picture there is no skyline. 

The fundamental fact of chief importance is that in any 
scene the horizon, visible or hidden, is always on a level 
with the eye of the observer, and so on a level with the 
lens. If the eye or lens is high up above water level the 
horizon is correspondingly high up, and if che lower part 
of the print be shown it will have a spread out, looking- 
down-upon appearance, which is sometimes called a bird's- 
eye view. In many architectural interiors, street views, 
etc., taken with a tall tripod or camera held up to chin 
level, we get this high-horizon, spread-out foreground 
appearance. This frequently makes a level flow or road 
appear to be running uphill. This effect is frequently 
seen in hand camera garden views, including paths in the 
immediate foreground. If this be combined with a wide 
view angle, in streets, for example, the effect is far from 
truthful and very undesirable. For this reason subjects 
of this kind are generally best taken with the camera held 
at or about waist level of a standing figure. Of course, 
the objectionable—or exaggerated—foreground portion 
can be cut away, or if the camera is provided with a rising 
front (lens) we can eliminate this part by its means when a 
high viewpoint is inevitable. : 

The preceding paragraph refers to the true meaning 
of horizon, which, of course, gives us the idea and word 
horizontal. Now it may seem superfluous to say that 
in trimming and mounting a print the horizon line 
should be placed in a horizontal position, yet the con- 
siderable number of prints one sees in which this obvious 
necessity is ignored shows that it is by no means always 
recognised. Not long ago I saw a quarter-plate print in 
which a four-inch sky and sea horizon line was tilted up 
to the extent of nearly a quarter inch higher one side than 
the other. The effect of such glaring carelessness (or 
ignorance) is utter absurdity. 

If the camera is not held quite horizontally as from 
side, vertical lines of buildings become tilted to the right 
or left; the horizon in the same way may appear to run 
uphill. But a little care in trimming the print can bring 
the needed correction. If, however, the camera be tilted 
as from front to back, while its cross lines are hori- 
. zontal, the horizon is not affected; but vertical lines 
which of course are parallel in nature will in the 
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negative converge towards a point above or below the 
print, according as the lens end of the camera is tilted 
up or down. The result is that a building with vertical 
lines, such, for instance, as a church tower, appears to be 
falling backwards, i.e. away from us, while vertical build- 
ings on each side of a street seem to be tilted inwards, i.e. 
towards each other. In the case of a stand camera this 
defect can be obviated by the use of the swingback, i.e. by 
restoring the plate to the vertical plane. In the case of 
the hand camera, a swing back—though not an impossi- 
bility—is for all practical purposes out of court. We can, 
fortunately, meet the case by keeping the camera base 
level, i.e. plate vertical, and raising the lens; also to some 
extent when enlarging by tilting the negative and also the 
easel we can get the converging lines parallel. But the 
picture is not as true as it is when the plate is exposed in 
the vertical plane. 


Focal Length of the Lens. 

Although one may be a very good photographer and yet 
not know the focal length of the lens used, it is equally 
true that for many purposes this knowiedge is, if not 
essentia!, at any rate extremely useful, and greatly expedites 
work. There are several comparatively well-known ways of 
ascertaining the focal length, each useful in its way. To 
these I now venture to add another which I have recently 
arrived at by mathematical induction. I do not put it 
forward as a novelty, as no doubt it has been worked out 
by others many times, but at the moment I cannot recall 
ever having seen it published. It is suitable for use with 
a camera possessing a focussing screen and rack, and it 
does not call for any measurements being made from the 
lens itself. It is simpler to perform than to describe without 
a diagram. First focus for any distant object. Then 
measure the distance between the front and back of the 
camera. Now rack out the camera exactlv one inch. 
On the ground glass note some object now in sharp focus ; 
measure its distance from the front of the camera. Sup- 
pose this “first distance" to be 42 inches, by way of 
example. Now rack out the focussing screen т inch further : 
again note some object in focus and take its distance from 
the camera. Suppose the ''second distance” to be 24 
inches. Subtracting the second distance from the first 
distance we get 18, multiplying this by 2 we have 36, and 
taking the square root of 36 we get 6, which gives the focal 
length of the lens. (In this connection it is sometimes useful 
to remember that the square root of 2 is approximately 
I.414). The obviously weak point in the method is that 
its effective accuracy depends on the accuracy of measure- 
ment with which we move back the focussing screen an 
exact inch each time. There is no necessity to make 
these movements r inch; any other distances may be 
employed, but the corresponding formule are not so simple, 
and other distances do not aid in securing accuracy ot 
results. Nevertheless, the method is quite simple to use, 
and is accurate enough for all ordinary photographic 
purposes, so may be worth remembering as a check on 
other methods. 
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THE name 
of  Sherril 
Schell has 
been before 
the  photo- 
graphic 
public [ог 
many vears, 
and his 
work is well 
known to 
visitors to 
the Salon. It is strong, individual work, 
generally large and bold in treatment, and 
indicating a clever, artistic mind on the 
part of the producer. 

Occasionally, too, but not very often, a 
notable picture signed " Sherril Schell" has appeared in the 
illustrated press. The personality of this photographer has, 
therefore, been somewhat of a mystery. In fact, one well- 
known exhibitor went so far as to say that, like Mrs. Harris, 
there was “по sich person." 

Personally, however, we have been well aware of the 
existence of Sherril Schell for some time, and it is with 
great pleasure we seize the present opportunity of including 
this rising artist in the series of interviews. 

Sherril Schell is one of that, happily, growing section of 
humanity, a modest American. He comes from an old- 
established American family of Dutch ancestry, and his 
modesty is, perhaps, all the more refreshing when it is 
realised that he has travelled far, both East and West, and 
his wanderings have left their mark on his outlook on life 
generally—a broad outlook that is manifest in his work. 

A visit to his studio tells the same tale. It is situated at 
116, Victoria Street, S. W., but the visitor must be very sure 
of the address or he will not find it. There is not even a 
door-plate to indicate its existence—merely the name Sherril 
Schell included with a number of others on a conventional 
list inside the doorway stating the inhabitants of the flats 
and offices in the big building. 

Mr. Schell's studio and workrooms are on the top floor, 
and the lift is the easiest method of getting to them. He will 
probably admit vou himself, and you are at once struck, not 
only with the quiet, refined appearance of the ante-room, but 
with the pleasant personality of the occupier. А Japanese 
print and an etching or two on the walls, a fine old cabinet 
and settee, and some comfortable chairs, please the eye and 
rest the body, but no trace whatever of the photographic 
element is to be seen. 

You go into the studio. Here, surely, is a painter's work- 
room. High side windows, looking out over the roofs in 
Victoria Street, some paintings and hangings on the walls, 
polished wood floor, with an Oriental rug or two. Nothing 
obtrusive, and the only indication of photography we observe 
is a reflector-stand in one corner— which, by and by, we note 
conceals a 10 bv 8 studio camera. We note, too, that ordi- 
nary blinds, to pull up or down, are fitted to the windows, 
through which the sun is streaming. Неге, indeed, is а 
lesson for the conventional photographer who must have his 
north-light studio just right, and his blinds and backgrounds 
just so. We doubt if he is likely to do better work than 


Sherril Schell, or produce pictures of greater character. 


Portrait by E. Bushell. 
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By “PORTRAIT LENS." 
SHERRILL SCHELL. 


The greatest surprise was in store, however, when this 
quiet, soft-spoken American produced two or three large 
albums containing specimens of his recent work. Then, 
indeed, we realised that it is not always the photographer 
most in the limelight who “gets there." The albums, by 
the way, appeared to be a notion of Mr. Schell’s. Each 
page was a large mount, about 20 by 14, and in the centre 
of each was a 10 by 8 print. Every page, however, was a 
complete scheme in itself, to suit the print, and one was able 
to turn over page after page, finding a freshness and charm 
as each portrait appeared. 

The portraits themselves proved the greatest eye-opener. 
Here were leaders of society and members of the peerage 
galore; men and women famous on the stage and in other 
ranks of life—an unending procession of celebrities, and each 
a fine picture. How on earth, we asked, had these people, 
big in the public eye, managed to find the studio of this 
remarkable photographer who despised advertisement? Was 
there any secret? “No,” he said, in answer to this question ; 
“ I expect they are pleased with the pictures I make for them, 
and they just tell their friends about it." On reflection, this 
explanation appears to be the right one. We doubt whether 
many of the people whose photographs we saw have ever 
had finer or more striking portraits made of them than those 
by Sherril Schell. 

Under the circumstances, one can understand the artistic 
temperament evincing no desire for an outside show, but 
relying on fine work that is its own recommendation. 

Mr. Schell's experiences and other aims in life are interest- 
ing. At the outbreak of war he was on holiday in France, 
and did some notable work for many months with the 
French Red Cross, being in the firing line on many occasions. 
In addition to.his photography, he is a musician and a 
writer, his art criticisms being much appreciated in his own 
country. His critiques on the Royal Academy appear in the 
New York American. 

In his picture-making he is a strong believer in the virtues 
of sunlight, and whenever possible suggests it in his photo- 
graphs—sometimes with startling but none the less pleasing 
results. At times, too, а Cooper-Hewitt mercury-vapour 
lamp is pressed into service for certain effects. He uses fast 
plates, and for some subjects a soft-focus lens. But in any 
case he employs his apparatus as means to an end, with 
complete mastery of its limitations. 

Variety is the keynote of Sherril Schell’s work. His 
pictures are always то by 8, taken direct, and his endeavour, 
he explains, is to make each portrait not only characteristic 
of the sitter, but as different from any preceding portrait, 
style, or pose as possible. This is truly a big task for any 
photographer to undertake, but a glance at a series of his 
results indicates how well he has succeeded. 

He has a whimsical turn of mind for quaint arrangements, 
and this quality gives a freshness of outlook to his prints 
that is generally so lacking in the work of the conventional 
photographer. Mr. Schell has, in his own quiet way, come 
into his own, his work is being more sought after every day, 
and as a professional we wish him every future success. 


The previous articles in this series have dealt respectively 
with Wm. Illingworth (May 15); Bertram Park (May 29); 
Malcolm Arbuthnot (June 12) ; Hugh Cecil (June 26). ` The 
next interview will be with William Crooke of Edinburgh. 
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A YOUNG PADDLER. By H. T. Davey. 
The original, a bromide print (C$ X8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


: Bainan Google 
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CATHERINE WILLARD (OF THE BENSON COMPANY). By SHERRIL SCHELL, 
See arlicle on page 28. 
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VISCOUNTESS RIDLEY. By SHERRIL SCHELL, 
See article on page 28. 
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SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER. By SHERRIL SCHELL. 


`2 article on page 28. 
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THE “SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” DIPLOMA. 


HE steady progress of the “Snapshots from Home” movement must create the 

liveliest satisfaction in those who were responsible for the idea in the first 
instance. Not only has the scheme grown and flourished as was hoped, but its scope 
and extent have far exceeded anticipation. The “Snapshots from Home ” habit appears 
to have become well established all over the country, and is taking firm root in the 
Colonies. Much of this spirit of endeavour in a good cause and enthusiasm is due 
to the consistent and continuous energies of the League Secretary, Mr. W. C. Thorn, 
and his co-workers at the Y. M. C. A. headquarters. Not only has his example aroused 
innumerable district secretaries throughout the country, but by means of the little 
monthly publication “Snapshots,” which he founded and ably edits, he is able to 
keep in touch with the members of the League in all parts of the kingdom. Аз a 
further incentive, a handsome diploma has now been produced, a small reproduction 
of which is given above. This is being presented to those workers who, in the opinion 
of the judges appointed by the Y. M. C. A., are entitled to receive it in recognition ol 
services rendered to the movement. The design is by Mr. Ernest Wallcousins, and the 
original is a very beautiful production. The Snapshots from Home League issue a 
“claim form” for the use of those who intend to apply for the diploma, and our readers 
who have helped the League with their photographic work should (if they have not 
already done so) obtain a copy of this month's *Snapshots," which includes a claim 
form for the diploma. Application should be made to Mr. W. C. Thorn, Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A. Snapshots from Home League, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C 
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THE HURTER AND DRIFFIELD 
MEMORIAL. 


HE Royal Photographic Society, 
recognising the pioneer work done by 
the late Dr. F. Hurter and Mr. V. C. Drif- 
field for the advancement of photographic 
science, have appointed a committee to 
carry out a scheme for establishing a per- 
manent memorial to these investigators. А 
leaflet has, therefore, been issued by the 
R. P. S., stating the form it is suggested 
that the memorial should take. At present 
it is proposed to raise a sum of money 
sufficient for the following purposes :— 


1. The endowment of an annual Hurter 
and Drifeld Memorial Lecture. 

2. Re-publication in book form of all 
their important published writings, to- 
gether with any interesting and hitherto 
unpublished matter to be found in their 
manuscripts, notebooks, and correspond- 
ence. It is also hoped to include in this 
volume a brief survey of more recent work 
of the same kind. 

3. The provision of suitable accommoda- 
tion in the Society's house for the appa- 
ratus employed by Hurter and Driffield 
in their classic work. This apparatus, 
together with a large collection of manu- 
scripts, notebooks, correspondence, and re- 
prints, were bequeathed to the Society by 
Mr. Driffield, and are now in its posses- 
sion. А superficial examination has already 
shown that the bequest contains much 
valuable material. 


To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ings, it may be well at the present time to 
emphasise the fact that Dr. Hurter was of 
Swiss origin. He was both born and edu- 
cated in Switzerland, and, except for a 
short term at Heidelberg University, spent 
the whole of his life, from youth onwards, 
as chemist to the English alkali works of 
Gaskell, Deacon, and Co., of Widnes, 
Lancashire (afterwards the United Alkali 
Co.), where Mr. Driffield was engineer. 

A generous response has already beem 
made by some of the photographic manu- 
facturers, and a list of donations will 
appear from time to time in the pages of 
THE А. P. All subscriptions should be 
sent direct to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
W. B. Ferguson, 48, Compayne Gardens, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


Фф 


“ The Portrait 8ќайіо.''—А useful little 
handbook with this title has just been 
published by Henry Greenwood and Co., 
Ltd., 24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
It deals with the size, design, equipment, 
and management of the professional's 
studio, and contains a mass of information 
likely to be of value to the worker who 
wishes to start on well.approved, con- 
ventional lines. The price of the book is 
6d. net. 


“THE A. P." 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT A CAMERA 
HOLDER TO TAKE THE PLACE 
OF A TRIPOD. 


HE piece of apparatus here described 
can be made quite cheaply at home 
either in wood or iron, but iron is to be 
preferred. If the reader is unable to 
drill the iron, the local ironmonger will 
do it for him, or he will make the whole 
concern for about one shilling and six- 
pence. The advantage this little piece 
of apparatus has over the ordinary 
tripod is that it can be fitted in a few 
seconds to almost any projecting article, 
“such as the door frame, back of a chair, 
railings, fence, etc. The camera holder 
here described is suitable to hold quite 
firmly any camera up to half-plate. 

We shall first require an iron fretwork 
clamp (that is if iron is to be used), with 
the back about 34 or 4 in. long; this 
can be bought for about 44d. Three 
} in. holes are drilled, one as near the 
top corner as possible, the second І in. 
lower down, and the third about $ in. 
from the bottom (A, B,C). The top hole 
(A) should be well countersunk on the 


outside to receive the ball described 
later. 

The back plate (D) should now 
be made. This will be best made of a 


piece of iron about 3 by 3-16ths. This 
should have three holes drilled to corre- 
spond with the holes in the clamp; the 
top hole should also be well counter- 


Fig. 1. 


sunk on the inside. We shall now re- 
quire a brass ball (E) about # in. dia- 
meter; this is known as a brass-bedstead 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


rail knob, and can be bought for about 
twopence. A 2 in. stove screw with nut 
will also be wanted, also a piece of iron 
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plate about 3 in. long, r in. wide, and 
A piece of door 
If this 


1-16th in. thick (F). 
hinge will answer the purpose. 


(H) 
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has not already got holes in it, it should 
have two drilled, one } in. from one 
end, and well countersunk (G), and the 
other about 1 in. from the other end (Н). 
The stove screw is now put through the 
hole С, and the nut screwed up tight; 
the brass ball is also screwed on as tight 
as it will go. This forms the platform 
for the camera to rest on, held in position 
by an ordinary tripod screw put through 
the hole H. All that there is to be 
done now is to fix the three pieces to- 
gether, as shown in sketch. A 1} by 1 
bolt is now put through the hole (E) in 
the clamp and the bottom hole of the 
plate (D) with two 1 in. nuts between ; 
a nut is put on the outside of the plate, 
but not screwed up tight; the end of 
the bolt can be burred over to 
save the nut working off. 

The brass ball is placed be- 
tween the two countersunk holes, 
and a І} by 1 in. bolt put through 
the hole B and the plate (D). 
This bolt has a wing nut on 
(J) to tighten or loosen when the plat- 
form (F) has been placed in position. 
It will now be seen that by screwing 
the clamp to a support the platform (F) 
can be swung round in any position to 
bring it horizontal, and held in position 
by tightening the wing nut (J). I 
should like to add a word of caution. 
Two small pieces of- wood should be 
placed one on either side of the clamp 
and clamp screw, so as not to mark the 
article to which it is screwed. 


The two prints reproduced plainly 
show this little piece of apparatus in 
use; the first print shows it fastened to 
a.door, holding a 3} by 2} camera, and 
the second shows it fastened to the back 
of a chair, holding a stereo. camera 
weighing 34 lb. I have also found it 
very useful when out cycling fastening 
it to the saddle of the bicycle. 

C. И, 
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UTILISING OLD NEGATIVE GLASSES. 


(1) A strip exactly one inch wide cut 
off the long-ways end of a quarter-plate 
(31 by 41) leaves a piece 3} by 3}, i.e., 
exactly right for lantern-slide cover 
glasses. (2) Half-plate or any larger size 
of glasses does excellently well for glazing 
quarter-plate prints if only the glass 
is really quite clean and well polished. 
By the way, it has been said that if the 
cleaned glass is polished with a few 
drops of water-white paraffin the prints 
wil never stick, and strip quite easily. 
(3) Glasses of almost any size or shape 
may be used for mounting in front of 
silver gold-toned prints, thus making 
so-called opalines. (4) Glass negatives 
(cleaned or uncleaned) neatly wrapped 
up in brown paper, and finally in clean 
paper— white, black, or coloured—make 
useful paper- weights. (5) Glasses of 
half-plate size or larger come in handy 
for the worker who makes his own 
wooden frames, or for the passe-partout 
stvle of mounting. (6) The handy-man 
with carpenter's tools will have no difh- 
culty in building а small hand frame for 
forcing seeds, cuttings, etc., in the garden, 
and then glazing it with the glass of old 
negatives. As some of us accumulate 
more waste negatives than we can find 
use for, we are glad to pass them on to 
others who are in need of them. Е. L. 
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HERE are few types of work more 
fascinating and at the same time 
elusive than the satisfactory expression 


of sunshine. Although one sees plenty of 
attempts, yet the successes are compara- 
tively few. As the time of year is now 
with us when effects of this kind are 
frequentlv available, it seems opportune 
to remind readers of some of the more 
important factors which make for success. 

We have selected for reproduction, for 
example as well as precept, two prints, 
both by beginners in the same week's 
usual competition, as they are both highly 
creditable pieces of work. ۰ 

First let us compare the two prints in a 
quite general way. Print A, we notice 
at once, is almost entirely made up of 
tones belonging to the lighter end of the 
scale. There are here and there a few 
strong darks (the table legs, for instance), 
but they are not large enough to be very 
noticeable. Example B is largely built 
up of tones taken from the extreme end 
of the scale; eg. the large patch of 
light wall, and some patches of strong 
dark round about the horse's head, which 
are noticeable both in size and depth. 
The horse’s head and stable door are 
intermediate in tone value. 

Both these prints express bright sun- 
shine. But one could easily imagine 
that the effect shown in B was due to à 
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A.—'* Hullo, Potty! 


From the Beginners’ Competstion. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the pape 


strong highly placed electric arc light to 
our left. On the other hand, it 1s not 
easy to imagine that the effect in A could 
be accounted for ‘by artificial light im a 
similar way. 

If we pause to consider what it is in 
B that lends support to the idea that 
the sunshine effect was produced at 
night by artificial light, we conclude it is 
the prominence given to the dark shades 
and shadows, i.e. the darks, of the picture, 
which are largely absent in print A. Thus 
we work round to the very important 
practical point that the dominant note 
of sunshine is light. 

Now while many workers realise this 
up to a certain point or in a vague kind 
of way, yet they make a false deduction 
in thinking that they can force this feeling 
of light by contrasting it with very dark 
shadows. On the contrary, as we to 
some extent may see in B, emphasising 
the darks, either by size or intensity, 
tends to suggest night rather than day. 

Studying both prints carefully, we see 
that the idea of a strong direct light is 
given by sharp-edged cast shadows. In 
A these are seen on the face and the cos- 
tume: in B the horse’s head casts a 
well-defined shadow form, as also does 
the nearer side of the door opening. A 
strong concentrated artificial light, of 
course, casts sharply defined shadows, 
just as does the sun or moon. 

But one.of the chief characteristics of 
sun-cast shadows is their transparency ; 
ie. we can see into and through them, 
and see forms and 
objects in them. 
Thus, for instance, 
in the cast shadow 
of the horse's head 
we see various de- 
tails of wall and 
woodwork, and in 
the case of the girl 
a good deal of her 
head and body is 
in shade and shows 
abundant form and 
detail. If we look 
at or into the shade 
and shadow above 
the horse's head in 
print B we fail to 
see anything but 
flat blackness—in 

fact, we do not feel 
that we are looking 
into or through a 
shadow, but at it, 
while its unmistak- 
able darkness does 
not associate with 
the idea of light. 


By Mrs. T. Holt. 


r, will be dealt with here. 


True, the sunlit, whitewashed wall may be 
made to look a trifle lighter by the con- 
trast effect of the darks within the door, 
but that is a questionable advantage. 


By J. J. Mooney. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


B.—One OF My FRIENDS. 


Indeed, it is more likely to bring loss than 
gain, as tending to obscure the more 
delicate gradations at the light end of the 
scale of tones. 

Turning to A, we may notice that while 
the tendency of the print as a whole is 
towards light rather than shade or dark- 
ness, yet there is practically no white- 
paper high light, nothing that is anything 
like the white wallin B. At the same time 
there are a good many patches of very 
light tones. This gives us the very 
valuable hint that for the expression of 
bright sunshine we do not need either 
black or white, nor do we need the sugges- 
tion of strong-contrast effects, but that 
we do get a great deal of valuable help 
from the suggestion of transparency in the 
shadows and also from subtle and delicate 
gradations of tones close to —just below -- 
the lightest end of the scale of tones. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The R. P.S. Exhibition. 


This year brings with it a dearth of open exhibi- 
tions; consequently any шеапз at hand to keep 
together one's knowledge and practical experience 
in the working of pictorial photography should be 
welcomed and encouraged where possible. The 
Royal Photographic Exhibition of 1916 is to main- 
tain its annual character in general, with one or 
two modifications that are worth the support of 
society photographers. The council, in its pro- 
spectus, says that it is intended to bring together 
a thoroughly representative collection of all that 
is best in pictorial, scientific, and technical photo- 
graphy, and hopes that the prospectus will be 
accepted as a cordial invitation to submit new and 
distinctive work under these heads. The exhibi- 
tion is international, and open alike to member, 
non-member, professional or amateur, at home or 
abroad. To-day all societies who are making a 
big effort to hold together are running their own 
exhibition of members’ work, and this year’s Royal 
comes as a fitting opportunity to try conclusions 
with their best work alongside the best of others’. 


The Royal Conditions. 


The details of the exhibition arrangements, so 
far as they will affect exhibitors, are that exhibits, 
along with the entry form, must be delivered at the 
society’s house, 35, Russell Square, London, W.C., 
carriage paid if sent by carrier, by morning of 
Friday, Tas 28, at the latest; if delivered by 
hand, on Saturday, July 29, between то a.m. and 
6 p.n. The entrance fee is one shilling for each 
print or each set of four lantern slides (or one trans- 
parency if larger than lantern-slide size). The 
minimum fee is two shillings, the ЖЫТ refunding 
any amount above this minimum if the exhibits 
are rejected. This is a sound business plan, and 
gratifies the writer, who some years ago brought a 
howl upon his head for his share in establishing the 
principle of retention of part of the fees. ach 
exhibitor may submit not more than six photo- 
graphs to the selecting committee, and these may 
be = any process. Exhibits sent for the pictorial 
may be transferred to the scientific or technical 
sections, if considered more suitable, and vice 
versa, unless the exhibitor has objected in writing 
on his entry form. rage? we have the Royal as 
we remember it of the old days: medals will be 
placed at the disposal of the judges in all sections, 
and, on the other hand, exhibits may be entered 
not for competition. 


Are You a Sport? 

Chatting with one of the successful secretaries 
of a successful society in the Yorkshire Federation, 
he ventured to observe he thought we took our 
pastime too seriously, and that we might with 
advantage break away with an inter-club contest 
on a bowling green or a tennis court. The idea 
has more to recommend it than appears at first 
sight, and, curiously enough, in the course of a few 
days I have a letter from the Hackney Photo- 
graphic Society telling me all about their annual 
sports and ladies’ outing at the Retreat, Chigwell 

ow. The rendezvous is situated in a quiet corner 
of Hainault Forest, about a mile and a quarter 
from Grange Hill station. The free-and-easy social 
character of the function is that for fifteenpence, 
and children about half price, families may intermix 
and thoroughly enjoy one another’s society without 


the restraining influence of the serious photo- 
grapher, and a good tea is included. The club 
provides the gentlemen's prizes, and the president 
the ladies’ prizes. Lucky president! 


Photographic Gymkhana. 

Prizes! Yes, they had prizes and jolly com- 
petitions, some of which I know, and some are 
equally a mystery. Ideas seem to be as plentiful 
as in the journal that advertises so many at a penny. 
The gentlemen had competitions of catapulting 
(police absent!), pegging, swing sky  airaids 
(perhaps Harlene brand), an easy race, and inside- 
out race. Whilst the ladies competed in peace 
offerings, dragging, hutting, toy wheel, cotton 
skipping, and postwomen. All members and their 
friends were eligible to compete, but only one 
prize could be received by any competitor. In 
this age of restrictions no form of society outings 
would be more welcome than a series of garden 
parties at which photography would only be a 
source of additional amusement. Very few societies 
are without some members with big gardens, even 
if they have not big purses, at present. Let the 
society insist on paying for the tea and prizes, if 
the member will kindly grant the facility of his 
garden and grounds. Games and other outdoor 
amusements could be improvised in accordance 
with the facilities at hand, and the club could 
recover the cost with a small acknowledgment 
from each member attending. For instance, take 
the Hackney time-table as a guide: assemble at 
3 p-m., sports until tea at 4.30, photograph of group 
at 5.30, prizes at 8, and daylight lasting until 
то o'clock. 


Uniformity Wanted. 

Whether the restrictions on outside photography 
are real or in some cases imaginary, we cannot 
resist the feeling they are ever with us. On the 
one hand, I hear some growl, others approve, a 
feeling probably brought about by the different 
interpretations of line of demarcation. The same 
regulation of the Defence of the Realm Act applies 
all over the British Isles, yet we have the common- 
sense view of the Scottish military headquarters, 
quoted a couple of weeks ago, whilst another com- 
petent military authority in Yorkshire says, “ You 
must have my permit to carry or use a camera in 
my агеа”' (which, by the way, is not a prohibited 
area for outside photography), or you will be arrested. 
He is succeeded by another in command, who says 
he will not grant any general permits to amateurs, 
thus in effect rescinding all his predecessor has 
done. Again, in the prohibitive areas (which are 
very properly prohibited for outside photography 
without a special permit), the commandant of the 
Hull area grants a “ carrying " permit to the Hull 
Photographic Society when taking their apparatus 
on a ramble to a private park, gardens, or district 
not prohibited, whilst the Plymouth ‘Photographic 
Society appear to be up against a stone wall. They 
wanted, a year ago, to visit a private estate, but 
were rebuffed by the military authorities, and 
they acquiesced as a point of discipline. 


To Ask is to be Refused. 

Undaunted by the rebuffs of last year, the Ply- 
mouth president this year sought permission again 
for the members to join him and the vice-president 
in a trip to Grenofen Bridge, which lovers of Nature 
and many others would suppose had no military 


connection at all. Despite every effort, the military 
authorities would not give the permission sought 
for, and very deftly threw the responsibility for 
giving it on the chief of police of Plymouth, who, 
however, much as he might have been willing to 
strain a point, fell back on the plea that his authority 
extended only to the borough of Plymouth, and 
there was a general standing order that cameras 
might not even be carried in the streets of Plymouth. 
Further inquiry showed that application might 
have to be made to two county police superin- 
tendents, and these might refuse, so the trip had 
to be made without cameras. And every one of 
the party conscientiously observed the rule laid 
down in the invitation that no photography was 
to be done. But here comes in a bit of irony. 
Members of the society saw men carrying cameras 
openly with the necessary other gear in the streets 
of the town, and these people travelled by the 
same train! On their return men with cameras 
were at Plymouth station, and afterwards they 
saw many with cameras walling openly with their 
apparatus through the streets of Plymouth. 


Plymouth Carrying on. 

Sympathy and congratulations are due to the 
Plymouth Society for carrying on under such 
conditions. Apart from the little difficulty I have 
mentioned in order to draw attention to the want 
of more uniformity in carrying out the regulations, 
which in law are alike to all districts, the function 
was a great success. They called it Hamlet with 
the Prince of Denmark eliminated from the cast. 
The outing, however, was one of the most successful 
in the society's history. The weather was delight. 
ful, making the camera ban all the more tantali 
and the walk from Horrabridge over Bucklan 
Down proved delightful. On the way opportuni- 
ties were noted for picture making in days when 
the photographer is again enfranchised. At Grenofen 
the company were the guests at tea of the ident 
and the vice-presidents (Messrs. S. Н. Tremayne 
and A. B. Fellowes Prynne), and appreciation of 
their abundant hospitality was warmly expressed. 
The president's loyal and energetic efforts to carry 
the society triumphantly through the period of 
the war were commented on, as well as his great 
success in obtaining substantial sums for various 
war funds by means of his beautifully illustrated 
lecture on '* Belgium." 


Ramble Prints and a Picture. 

Manchester Amateur is still pegging away at 
the membership roll, and I am pleased to note 
three more members for the July elections. During 
the current month the society is arranging a house 
exhibition of ramble prints. This feature should 
never be absent from a society's programme where 
it is possible to carry it out, for it always illustrates 
what a valuable training ground for pictorial work 
these very pleasant rambles prove to be. Very 
rarely, says Manchester, is a “ picture " worthy of 
being hung on the walls of a first-class exhibition 
the result of a straightforward print or e ement 
from the original negative. ith this view in 
mind they have arranged with Mr. M. Rodwa 
Leeming to demonstrate the various steps whic 
intervene between the original negative and the 
picture ready for the Northern or the Royal Exhibi- 
tion, or, indeed, for any other. To-morrow, Tues- 
day, is the date, and I hope he will take a few of 
the ramble prints as his text. 


"THE IMPERIAL HANDBOOK," 


MONG photographic “annuals” that are looked forward to, 
А *'The Imperial Handbook " has become a well-established 
favourite. Each year, for a great number of years, the Imperial 
Dry Plate Co., Ltd., of Cricklewood, London, N.W., have issued 
this little publication, and on every occasion it has contained a 
mass of useful information for amateur photographers, among 
whose number are so many users of Imperial plates. ‘This year, 
for instance, the book is as well produced as ever, and the 
articles included deal with *Summer Holiday Photography—the 
Seaside, and What to Photograph There,” “The Use of Photo- 
graphs in Modern Advertising," “Making Photographs Interest- 
ing,” “An Experts Notes on Defects in Negatives,” “ Under- 
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Exposure—Some Practical Technical Advice,” “Indexing Nega- 
tives and Prints,” “Five Points on Good Negative-Making,” “On 
Winter and its Inspirations,” “How to Secure Correct Expo- 
sure,” “The Making Up and Use of Developers,” “First Pro- 
blems,” “The Function of the Stop,” “Plates for Springtime 
Photography,” “Portraits of Dogs—Some Brief Hints and 
Advice," and “How to Get Best Results." These, together with 
formule for developers and some excellent full-page reproduc- 
tions on art paper, make a remarkable little booklet that is in no 
way behind its predecessors in attractiveness. A copy will be sent 
free to any reader of THE A. P. making a postcard request to 
the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, London, N. 
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WHAT THE ORTHO. PLATE WILL DO. 


HE novice does not 
get very far before 
he is tempted to 
buy. the orthochro- 
matic plate. А good 
many novices indeed 
imagine that little 
else is necessary for 
the making of pic- 
tures; they regard 
the ortho. plate as a 
kind of royal road to 
success in picture 
making. Mr. Cameron Swan's recent 
observations at the R. P. S. should 
shatter such ideas, as well as those of 
many of our scientific ortho. enthu- 
siasts who tell us pictorial photography 
only is pictorial photography when an 
ortho. plate has been used with its 
adjusted filter. Mr. Cameron Swan says 
the painter won't have the adjusted 
filter correction, but expects the photo- 
grapher to modify his methods in order 
to give a close approximation to the 
visual effect of colour and brightness 
combined. This shows us that the 
use of ortho. plates in landscape is 
not such a very simple matter. We 
hope to suggest, however, by the 
illustrations we show, that there is a 
via media for the beginner, and that 
he will get the most satisfactory results 
in the majority of cases by the use of 
the ortho. plate with a filter not quite 
so deep as the one the scientist supplies 
us as the properly adjusted filter. 
The colour sensitiveness of ortho. plates 
depends on the brand, and there are 
slight variations. Speaking broadly, 
an adjusted filter may increase the 
exposure almost thirty times, but for 
most landscape work the best and most 
satisfactory effect will be obtained by 
the use of a yellow filter increasing 
exposure from five to ten times. 


Handling the Plates. 

But first let us consider what 
alterations we shall need to make 
in our developing room if we use ortho. 
plates. Many people imagine that such 
plates can be worked only in the 
deepest ruby light, but this is scarcely 
correct. 


course, it is with any plates. 


It is true the light needs to 


be red rather than orange, but if a 
proper safe light is obtained, it will be 
found perfectly easy to handle the 
plates in it. It is always wise to 
protect the plates as much as possible 
from light during development as, of 
If the 
ruby lamp is kept at one end of the 
bench, and the plates are handled at 
the other, they will receive the mini- 
mum of direct light, and it is some- 
times a good plan to let the lamp throw 
its rays on to the wall and to work by 
reflected light. If this is done the wall 
may be covered with a sheet of ruby 
paper, and additional safety may thus 
be obtained. 


Development. 

As to the methods of handling the 
plates during the work of develop- 
ment and fix- 
ing, there is no 
difference be- 


tween orthos. 
and non- 
orthos., but it 
wil often be 
found that | 
ortho. plates 
give density 
more readily 
than non- 
ortho. brands, 


and care must 
be exercised to 
prevent over- 
development. 
In some cases 
the appearance 
of “ hoar frost” 
on the ground, 
or of “ cherry 
blossom" оп 
the trees is ac- 
centuated Ьу 
over - develop- 
ment, that is, the light yellowish- 
green tints, already lightened very 
materially by the use of the ortho. 
plate and filter, as compared with a 
non-ortho. plate, have their gradations 
of tone destroyed by over-development, 
and so the '' hoar frost " effect which 
is so unpleasant and so untrue is 


accentuated. This whiteness of the 
light-green portions of the landscape 
is naturally accentuated by the dark- 
ness of the shadows, the contrast of 
the negative being increased the longer 
development is continued. The aim 
should be to keep the negative soft 
and delicate, so that even white objects, 
such as the chalky path in our illus- 
trations, will show gradations of tone 
without the deep shadows becoming 
solid black. 


The Illustrations. 

Now let us turn to the illustrations 
for a moment. Fig. 1 is on an ortho. 
plate used without a filter, and the 
sun was not shining, though the light 
was bright. There is little difference. 
between the result obtained on an 
ortho. and that obtained on a non- 


Fig. 1. 


ortho. under such conditions. When 
the sun is shining, however, the advan- 
tage is with the ortho., the plate pick- 
ing up the sunlit parts and frequently 
giving a good effect without the use of 
a correcting filter. Fig. 2 is the same 
subject, exposed upon without a filter 
but in sunshine. Fig. 3 shows the 
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result obtained through a ten-times filter, the exposure 
being made in sunshine again. This is probably the 
most satisfactory rendering of the four, for fig. 4, exposed 
through a thirty-times filter, is weak and washed out in 
appearance, and has more of the suggestion of a fall of 
snow after the buds had come on the trees than anything 
else. It is really more wrong in suggestion than is 
fig. I. 

The reproductions may not very clearly show it, but 
it is worth while pointing out that the sky looks a little 
darker in fig. 2 than in fig. т, is darker in fig. 3 than in 
fig. 2, and darkest of all in fig. 4. This, of course, is to 
be expected. whenever the sky is blue and a filter is used, 
for the filter cuts out a part of the blue rays and so 
prevents the blue from being over-exposed. But the 
apparent difference between the skies in figs. 1 and 2 is 
due, not to the use of a filter, for none was employed for 
either exposure, but to the general tone of the landscape 
objects being a little lighter in fig. 2 than in fig. r. This 
decrease of contrast gives the appearance of a little 
more fone on the sky. 


Architecture and the Sky. 
Anyone who has studied the steel engravings published 
in various ways in the early part of last century will 
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have been struck with the fine effects obtained bv such 
men аз Turner, Prout, Harding, and others, in throwing 
up architectural subjects by means of a dark sky. 
Towers or spires frequently stand out almost white 
against a mass of blue sky or a dark and heavy cloud. 
This is an effect which the ortho. plate will render very 
satisfactorilv, and while it is not probable that so com- 
prehensive an effect could be obtained, much might be 
done by waiting until, with a sufficiently varied sky, 
a dark portion came behind the light building. For such 
work a deeper filter than that used for landscape work 
would be an advantage, and in experiments we have 
made in that direction we have found a зо x filter not 
too deep. For ambitious pictorial effects it may often 
be necessary to secure the proper lighting on the lands- 
cape portion, that is the foreground, buildings and so 
on, and then to add the proper sky by combination 
printing or enlarging methods. But there are a great 
many subjects which may be obtained on one plate by 
the use of the ortho plate and a fairly deep filter, if the 
worker is prepared to exercise a little patience and wait 
for suitable lighting effects. Naturally such effects 
must be sought on days of shifting lights and shadows. 


rig. 4. 


It is no good waiting on a cloudless day. Nor must a 
windy day be chosen, or the risk of any movement of 
foliage will be considerable, while clouds may move 
sufficiently during the exposure to mar the effect. In 
this work, as in other directions, it is well to begin on 
fairly simple subjects, and overcome the difficulties by 
gradually acquiring experience. 


In Portraiture. 

The use of ortho. plates for portraiture is in certain 
cases very desirable. It is often imagined that retouch- 
ing is avoided, but this is not the case. The general 
rendering of flesh tones is improved and perhaps more 
gain still is to be found in the way in which draperies, 
fair hair, and blue eyes are depicted, but none of these 
advantages will be very marked unless a filter is em- 
ployed, and that means working out of doors in a good 
light and with a rapid lens, unless the subject is able to 
keep still and retain a good expression for quite a long 
time. In any case, however, for indoor work a deep 
filter is practically impossible. 
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Storing Plates. — 
I am purchasing supply of plates to carry me 
through next few months, and intend keeping 
them in cold store at freezing point. ill this 
help to keep them ? J. M. (Cork). 

We are not aware of any experiments 
in connection with storing plates at 
freezing point. It is known that the 
sensitiveness is not destroyed by bringing 
them to a state considerably below freez- 
ing point. Hot climates, i.e. heat, especi- 
al in connection with а damp atmo- 
sphere, is certainly bad for plates as 
regards keeping. It is probable that the 
exclusion of damp is more important 
than a low temperature. Therefore you 
will do well to take precautions against 

a damp or vitiated air, e.g. where gas 

has been burnt, for instance, as well as 

employ a low temperature. A note 
recording the results of your experiment 
later on would be interesting. 


Brown Gaslight Prints. 

Will you kindly tell me why it is that my 

gasligbt prints are brown in colour? etc. 

H. S. B. (Hanley). 
Most probably this result is due to 

over-exposure and slow development. 
Perhaps you are using a developer that 
has been made up some time ago. Try 
a shorter exposure and freshly made 
developer if you want clean, bright 
black and white results. 


Dense Lantern Slides. 
I have been making slides by contact printing, 
and they are inclined to be over-dense. What is 
the cause ? R. H. S. (Rouen). 
Most probably due to over-develop- 
ment. Remedy—slight reduction. The 
hypo and ferricyanide reducer is the 
simplest and safest. 


Dewing on Lens. 
Re dewing on condenser. I find ventilation no 
preventive, but avoid the trouble by keeping 
ооа € ке. 1 vonia, waetha ше 
preparation ior pu on 8 acies wo ее 
the moisture (om setting ou the lens further 
from the light (incandescent). 
J. В. E. (Redhill). 
The whole matter is simply a question 
of temperature and quantity of water 
vapour in theair. If you will hold a cold 
flat iron close to the top of an ordinary 
gas flame for a few seconds you will soon 
see that there is water vapour present 
in this gasflame edge. The quantity of 
water vapour that the air can take up 
depends on the temperature and air 
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pressure (i.e. thermometer and  baro- 
meter). If more than the maximum is 
thrown into the air it will (must) condense 
somewhere, and this naturally begins on 
the coldest thing. Ventilation is neces- 
sary to allow the condensed water vapour 
to escape as vapour again when the 
condenser gets warm enough to throw off 
the dew as vapour. We do not quite 
catch your special point about spectacles. 


Various Topies. 
(1) Does r-10th sec. mean instantaneous ? Can 
exposures be safely made with camera in the 
hand? (2) Is my 6} in. lens long focus for 
postcard ? (3) Can I copy with my (single- 
extension) camera? (4) Can you show by 
diagram an angle of 80 degrees? (5) What is 
the reason of russet edges on developed gas- 
light prints ? G. S. (Birmingham). 
(r) Instantaneous strictly means the 
utmost limit of shortness of time—i.e. 
no time at all; thus r-r,oooth sec. is not 
really instantaneous. Yes and no. Some 
workers cannot hold a camera quite still 
for longer than r-20th sec; others сап 
for } or even $ sec. It is greatly a matter 
of care and practice. (2) The focal length 
of your lens is about equal to the diagonal 
of postcard size, so the lens with this size 
of plate would come under the general 
class of medium angle or moderate focal 
length. (3) For copying same size as 
original the lens-to-plate distance must 
be double the focal length of the lens. 
(4) Draw a straight line, AB, то inches 


long. Atits middle point, C, 5 inches from 


either end, erect a perpendicular line, CP, 
II.9, i.e., 11,%, ог say I2 inches nearly. 
join P to A and B. The angle A P B is 
80 degrees, or each of the angles APC, 
BPC is 40 degrees. 


Vignetting. 
I have snow-white background, but cannot get 
portrait without colouring around it. (Print 
enclosed.) P. H. D. (S. Tottenham). 
What you refer to as '' colouring " is 
the natural effect of a light background, 
such as one generally aims at getting in 
vignettes. But if you want this still 
lighter or as blank white paper—an effect 
seldom to be desired—you can get it 
either by blocking out the background 
in the negative, or by cutting out of 
card an exact-fit vignetter, or by arrang- 
ing for more light to fall on the back- 
ground, and developing the negative 
somewhat further. You can get all 
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you need by cutting out a suitably 
shaped opening in card, cutting the 
edge of the opening into saw-like teeth 
about half an inch long, and fixing this 
card about half to one inch from the 
negative. 


Brown Stains. 
Is there any way of removing brown stains of 
negative, probably due to insufficient fixing ? 
T. W. B. (Anerley). 
We cannot hold out much hope of a 
cure in your case. First try what an 
hour in a clean, freshly-made acid fixing 
bath will do (e.g. water 20 oz., hypo 
4 Oz. potass. metabisulphite 4j oz). 
Wash for half an hour in gently flowing 
stream. Bleach in water I oz., potass. 
bichromate то gr. hydrochloric acid 
то minims. Again wash until the margins 
are quite free from colour stain. Re- 
develop in any non-staining developer, 
e.g. amidol (freshly made up). 


Enlarger. | 
I am desirous of making an enlarger, etc. 
A. М. (Plumstead). 

It is quite impossible to spare space on 
this page to give instructions for making 
apparatus. But if you turn to page 184, 
February 23, 1914, of this journal, you 
will find instructions for making an 
enlarger; and page 194, March 6, 1916, 
instructions for making enlarging lantern. 
The following are also references to 
enlarging easels: December 21, 1914; 
January 20, 1913; February 17, 1913; 
October 16, 1911; January 26, 1914; 
January 3, 1916; Маут, 1916. 


Gaslight Print. 
(1) Enclosed. is Velox print, developed with 
rytol. Can you tell me cause of stain? (2) 
Should fresh developer be used for each print ? 
(3) How long should a P.Q.P. print be washed 
after eight minutes’ fixing ? 
G. S. (Birmingham). 
(1) Most probably the cause of this 
stain is under-printing, followed by too 
long immersion in a slow-acting (possibly 
stale or spent) developer. (2) This is 
certainly advisable, but if the developer 
is acting quickly one may use the same 
lot of developer for a second or even third 
print without getting stains. (3) Half an 
hour in a gently flowing stream, or six 
baths of water, giving 5-6 minutes in 
each, and frequent rocking of the dish. 
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Points on Poses. 


I have been reading a page of instructions intended for the 
benefit of those strange people who go to be photographed. We 
of these photographic journals are so much concerned with what 
the photographer has to do that we are sometimes tempted to 
forget that the sitter has to do anything. We get into the habit 
of looking on him—or her—as an automaton, and ascribe all the 
success to the man who holds the bulb. But the instructions I 
have consulted show that the sitter, instead of being a passive 
partner in the performance, has to do quite a lot, and that the 
photographer himself diminishes away into a little figure in the 
distance. It is kindly suggested that the photographer is so busy 
nowadays that he has not always the time to think out the best 
pose for each individual sitter. In a word, he is apt to take 
one of his stock poses down from the shelf and fit it on anybody 
at random, so that the sitter who happens to possess a short, 
broad face may be put in the pose of a saint gazing raptly at 
the heavens, in which case her short face becomes shorter still. 


The Effect of Tilts. 


The first thing the sitter should do is to sit down in front of a 
mirror, and, holding a hand-glass, study the effect of different 
tilts. Tilts are wonderful things, when one comes to reflect on 
them, and realises how large a place they really have in por- 
traiture. Who is not aware of the rakish effect which is imparted 
by the tilt of a top-hat? , It has need only to be an inch on the 
slant to turn a virtuous stockbroker into a rascally thief. In 
the case of a woman, many subtler things are conveyed by tilts. 
A tilt of the face may suggest inquiry, roguishness, scepticism, 
or, on the other hand, meekness and resignation. One man of 
my acquaintance is constitutionally unable to keep his head 
straight on his shoulders while being photographed. It always 
surprises him by coming out with a decided tendency either to 
the right or left. It has been suggested to him that the vertebrae 
of the neck represent the line of moral rectitude, but he on his 
part is inclined to think the deviation due to overweight of brain 
material. 


The Back View. 


The lady who sits down to study tilts, therefore, has a wide 
field for study. I do not quite see how she manages in the posi- 
tion which is described as the ideal one for a girl with a very 
short, broad face, for in this position her head is inclined slightly 
forwards, while her eyes—in the rather horrid phrase of the 
novelists—have been dropped downwards and are fixed on the 
floor. By what possible arrangement of mirrors she can appre- 
ciate the beauty of this position I do not understand. Оп the 
other hand, the lady who chooses a pose in which seven-eighths 
of the portrait.space is occupied by the back of the head, and 
the remaining eighth by the tip of her nose, has a great chance 
with the mirrors, and can practise the refining away of that 
final eighth to great advantage. The sheer, uncompromising back 
view, with no suggestion that there is any front at all, has not, I 
think, been tried in photographic portraiture, though G. F. 
Watts painted his wife in this fashion. That is the sort of 
thing a painter could do, but I have yet to meet the photographer 
who dared to do it with any sitter, let alone with his wife. 


A Standard Pattern. 


When I read the article on how to sit for your portrait, I felt 
inclined to complain of Nature for not having made us all alike 
—at any rate, she might have turned out all the women to one 
pattern. Why was not every woman given an oval face and 
large dark eyes?—then the full.face view would have answered 
for everybody, and we should never have heard of profiles or 


three-quarters. Or why was not every one of them made thin 
and aquiline of feature?—then we should have had a world of 
profiles. Nature might have simplified the studio business con- 


siderably if she had cared to. Happily, there is one pose which 
is said to be kind to all irregularities of face and feature. It is 
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the pose which is known in heraldry as “nearly 
affronté, but showing a part of the flank." Practi- 
cally everybody, it seems, looks nice with three- 
quarters of their physiognomy turned to the camera. 


Unflattering. 


*'The three-quarters pose is kind to all irregularities of face 
and feature."—ZZome Notes. 


Your choice of pose, can I applaud? 
No, dear, I am unable; 

That profile view would do for Maud, 
Or Millicent, or Mabel ; 

They have such faultless contours got, 
Their necks are long and slender, 
While yours, you know—but I will not 

Say anything uhtender. 


The full-face view I also ban; 
(Now do not bear me malice) 
"Twould answer splendidly for Ann, 
Or Amabel, or Alice ; 
Their faces dainty ovals are, 
By dark eyes lighted finely, 
Their noses are so regular, 
Their lips, they part divinely. 


The Sculptor's hand, when 't came to you, 
Was careless with the chisel, 

And rather made a botch ; but who 
Would therefore grieve and grizzle? 

With features such as you possess, 
Plainest of Nature's daughters, 

There still is hope of some success, 
By turning just three-quarters. 


Stray Quills. 


Has the meditative frame of mind its counterpart in camera 
bodies? Undoubtedly it has. Have we not a reflecting type of 
camera? 

The idolatry which still prevails here and there in this Chris- 
tian country is a very shocking thing. Here is a writer saying, 
" When taking small animals at home, the worker should always 
kneel down." Perhaps, as this appears in the Zasaar, the writer 
was misled by the title of his own publication to believe himself 
in the animal.worshipping East. But we shall certainly bring 
this before the Society for the Suppression of Heathen Practices. 

The same writer says that it is a convenience to the hurried 
animal photographer to have a jointed shutter. The idea is, of 
course, that the articulated shutter will then be better able to 
chase the hurried animal. 

"That elastic phrase, ‘latitude of the plate,’ proves a 
stumblingblock to many photographers,” says a writer in the 
Evening Times, of Glasgow. In exactly the same way, of course, 
as the cast-iron sentence “hardness of the negative” is apt to 
tie him up in a knot. 

A local paper, dealing with the recent Affiliation outing to 
Kew, says that “after tea had been disposed of, a lull group 
of the party was taken.” We seem to have seen quite a number 
of those lull groups at various times. - 

Delight was expressed on the same occasion that Kew Gardens 
is one of the few places where it is possible to go about without 
the risk of causing trouble and annoyance to the authorities 
(and, incidentally, of course, to oneself). Odd that in such a 
place one should not have to mind one’s P’s and Kews. 

Mr. W. R. Bland, jn * Photograms of the Year,” says that "the 
one evidence that photographers are really finding their feet is 
that pictures are becoming more sane." When the photographers 
discover their heads as well, we may expect that pictorial photo- 
graphy will begin to feel its sole. 
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The Summer Number of THE A. P., as announced 
last week, will be published on Monday, July 24, and 
in view of the special 
"THE А, P.” SPECIAL OUTDOOR features it will contain 
NUMBER NEXT WEEK. its production is already 
í | being regarded with con- 
siderable interest and anticipation in many quarters. 
The announcement that it will give complete and 
reliable information as to the use of cameras in the 
neighbourhood of the principal holiday centres of the 
kingdom has been already received with gratification 
by a great number of readers, judging by the corres- 
pondence we have received up to the time of going to 
press. Our inquiries at official sources, which have 
extended over some considerable time, have brought 
forward a mass.of useful information from every part 
of the country, which we are proposing to place at the 
disposal of photographers generally, and which we have 
no doubt they will find of the greatest value during the 
holiday season. In fact, more than one subscriber has 
indicated an intention of. postponing their holiday arrange- 
ments until the publication of THE A. P. Summer 
Number containing this special information. 
: ооо 
Arrangements are already well in hand for the pre- 
paration of the 1916 edition of this popular annual. 
Last year's volume (‘‘Photograms of 
the Year 1915 ") was entirely sold 
out within a week or two of publi- 
cation, and copies were speedily 
unobtainable. This year we should advise the placing 
of orders well ahead to avoid disappointment. 
Pictorial photographers in all parts of the world are 
asked to note that pictures intended for consideration 
should be submitted not later than September 16—earlier 
if possible. Packages must be addressed to the Editor, 
“ Photograms of the Year," 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C. Every photograph received will be carefully 
considered, but no guarantee can be given as to accept- 
ance. If desired, pictures submitted will be forwarded 
to the London Salon of Photography (the sending-in 
dav for which is September 5), provided they reach us 
in good time and are accompanied by the necessary 
entry fee and entry form properly filled in, 
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All photographers printing on gelatino-bromide paper 
have experienced the unpleasantness, especially during 
| the summer, of developing baths 
rapidly turning yellow in use and 
communicating this undesirable 
colouration to the prints. A metol- 
hydroquinone solution is frequently rendered useless 
from this cause, long before it has lost its developing 
properties. A French writer in the Photo-Revue has 
been trying to find out to what cause the yellow colour 
could be attributed. He believes it to be due to reduced 
silver, like dichroic fog in the case of the plate, and 
suggests that a good method of treating the developer 
would be to filter the yellow liquid, using in the process 
an inert powder in order that the finely divided silver 
might be retained in the filter. He has himself employed 
talc powder for this purpose, introducing a good pinch 
into the developer, and on filtering has found the solu- 
tion become clarified in a striking manner, so as to be 
capable of dealing with numerous other prints. 


ооо 


In his most suggestive and readable paper on Lands- 
cape, published in full in the latest issue of the Roval 
Photographic Society's Journal, 

ie DAQGUERRE HAD Mr. J. W. Lumb touches rather 
BEEN A BLACK MAN! whimsically upon what would 
have happened had.the inventor 

of photography been a black man instead of a white. 
What is the opinion which the black man, in the secret 
of his curly pate, holds about a process which is onlv 


THE YELLOWING 
OF DEVELOPERS. 


capable of tackling successfully his high lights, his white 


eyeballs, his ivory teeth, his snowy linen? Mr. Lumb 
thinks that if the inventor of photography had been a 
black he would certainly have given us a process which 
would do less than justice to the high lights and more 
than justice to the shadows. Mr. Lumb's point. of 
course, is that the inability of the plate to render the 
deep shadows as faithfully as it does the high lights 
is particularly felt in landscape, where the photographer 
is hampered by the shortness of his scale as compared 
with that of Nature. The black man is certainly a 
subject of which photographic portraitists have fought 
shy; though the Red Indian has found favour among 
Canadian pictorialists. 


It has been considered well to state, in the appeal 
which is now being made for a memorial to Hurter and 
Driffield, that the late Dr. Hurter 
THE HURTER AND was of Swiss origin. Considera- 
DRIFFIELD MEMORIAL. tjons of nationality ought not 
to interpose in the realm of 
science, but unfortunately they do, and if Dr. Hurter 
had been born on the other side of the Rhine, even 
though it is eighteen years since he passed away, it 
might have prejudiced the movement in the eyes of 
some people in the present state of public feeling. 
But the curious coincidence is that not only did Hurter 
receive a Swiss education, but Driffield, his fellow- 
worker, also had a Swiss schoolmaster, though he himself 
was of English birth. This point of common interest 
may have helped to bring the two men together. 
Switzerland has had no little share in the development 
of photography as a branch of chemical science, and at 
the present time there is a professiona] chair of photo- 
graphy at Zurich, 
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THE RECORDING OF INDUSTRIAL OPERATIONS, 


ILL photography play any great and useful 
part in the industrial reconstruction which 
succeeds the war ? 
probable that photography will at least 

find a much more important place than it holds at present 
in the science of business management and the recording 
and teaching of industrial operations. In the United 
States a great deal of attention is now being paid to 
what is known as motion study, with a view to eliminat- 
ing unnecessary motions in the routine work of the fac- 
tory hand, or machinist, or labourer, and thereby 
quickening and cheapening production. Hitherto the 
chief implement employed for such purposes has been 
the stop watch, but the stop watch has obvious limita- 
tions as a means of recording and checking human 
activities, and it is now being discovered that for the 
analysis of a piece of work into its elemental operations, 
and for its study and reorganisation, there is nothing 
to be compared with photography or cinematography, 
assisted as required by some form of speed clock. 


The Photographic Inspector. 


A moment’s thought will show how important it is 
to speed up industrial production by eliminating 
unnecessary operations on the part of the worker. 
Investigation has shown that there is not a single 
industry, from bricklaying to working a sewing machine, 
which is not accompanied by a large number of wasteful 


It appears extremely . 


movements, and when these are eliminated the worker . 


is able to increase materially the sum of his production 
before he reaches fatigue point. In the case of the 
individual worker, of course, the gain may be incon- 
siderable, but it is by no means inconsiderable when 
multiplied by the thousands of workers in an industrial 
concern. Let us suppose that a number of girls are 
folding circulars and placing them in envelopes, a simple 
enough operation, and yet one which is worth arrange- 
ment and forethought. Each girl takes two seconds 
for the single operation, but a quarter of a second is 
wasted by an unnecessary movement, say that of throw- 
ing the envelope into a basket by hand, when it might 
have been made to fall in by force of gravity. The 
necessary initial adjustment made, and the repeated 
movement eliminated, and an hour of that girl’s time 
is saved in a working day. If there are fifty girls so 
employed, attention to this little detail may make 
all the difference between profit and loss to the concern ; 
and if the same principle be spread over the whole field 
. of industrial operations, it may make all the difference 
between supremacy and second place in the industrial 
struggle of the nations. 

America has its own specialists in these details of 
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business management, and it is interesting to note how 
strongly they insist that there is nothing to compare 
with photography, both for studying successive motions 
so as to decide which is the most efficient and economical 
way of doing things, and afterwards for instructing the 
worker in the new and improved methods. А book 
published last year in the States, entitled “ The Psycho- 
logy of Management,” by Dr. L. M. Gilbreth, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., insists that stereoscopic photographs 
showing the subject in three dimensions are of par- 
ticular value in instructing industrial workers who are 
slow at mentally visualising instructions given verbally. 
These photographs consist of a series of views of the 
successive stages of the operation ; and when these have 
been worked out so as to furnish the maximum of effi- 
ciency with the minimum of fatigue, the workers not 
only grasp the mode of operation, but, what is more 
important, understand its raison d'étre. 


Analysis of Motion. 

In such a study all the “ variables " of the operation 
are separately analysed: first, those of the worker, 
such as his anatomy and brawn, even his creed and 
temperament ; then those of his surroundings, such as 
his appliances, the quality of his material, and the light 
he works by ; and then those of the motion itself, such 
as its capacity for acceleration, its degree of automa- 
ticity, its ability to combine with other motions, its 
sequence, its direction, and so forth. The taking of 
motions to pieces in this way is, of course, a business 
for the scientific mind ; it might, indeed, be worth an 
endowment from the Government, or from Mr. Carnegie, 
but it is evident what an interesting and important 
part photography can play in a sphere where no detail 
is too momentary or microscopic to be lost sight of. 

The pioneer work of Eadweard Muybridge for the 
analysis of motion of human beings and animals must 
not be overlooked or forgotten in this connection. 


A Specific Example. 

Take bricklaying, an art as old as the Pharaohs, 
where, it might have been thought, the most economical 
method would have been worked out. But there is a 
way—not the usual way—of taking a brick from the 
upper tier of a packet, and there is also a way—again 
not the usual way—of taking a brick from the lower 
tier, which is more economical of energy than any other, 
and also more rapid ; and thus it comes about that in a 
little book called “ Motion Study," also from a Gilbreth, 
apparently a brother of the author just mentioned, 
we have a series of photographs showing bricklaying 
operations as they are and as thev might be. The 
various positions in which are placed the hands, arms, 
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feet, and other parts of the bodv involved in bricklaving 
and various other kinds of operations are photographed, 
and the time taken in moving from one position to 
another is recorded. Thus the photographs give some 
indication of the path, length, direction, and speed of 
the motions, and, as a further step, the enterprising 
investigators have attached a small electric light to 
the hand or moving part of the person or machine, 
so that the exact path of a motion mav be recorded on 
a film, and by an application of stereoscopy, made 
visible in three dimensions. 

If there is a more efficient way of placing bricks on a 
wall, there is certain to be a vast field for similar appli- 
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cations of motion study in the iron and steel industrv, 
the shoe manufacturing industry, the printing and book- 
binding industrv, and every other. Possibly, too, 
the study of motion with a camera тау have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the instruction of crippled soldiers 
in the polytechnics and trade schools, and assist them 
to earn a livelihood in some suitable occupation. The 
one outstanding example in which motion study has 
been applied amongst us up to the present is in the fire 
brigade, where every movement on receiving a call to 
a fire is said to be so regulated and refined as to admit 
of no further improvement. But in the stiff times 


coming we shall want fire-brigade pitch all round. 


“THE А. P. лмо Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualihcation being that the producer is a bona-tide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize cqual in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chiet 


tach entry must be the Competitors own work throughout. 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won ап award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is reserved. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P.” 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to W. 
Rutherford, 2, Gould Strect, Toronto, Canada. (Title of print, 
'" Lilian.") Technical data: Plate, A.S.; exposure, } sec. ; 
stop, F/5.6; time of day, 4 p.m., May ; developer, pyro-acetone ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement. 

The Second Prize is awarded to F. E. Tinker, 179, Fox Street, 
Sheffield. (Title of print, “ I'm Coming Soon.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet S.S. ; exposure, І sec. ; stop, F/11; lens, 
Rapid ; time of dav, 9 a.m., July ; developer, Rodinal; printing 
process, bromide enlargement. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood Villa, 
Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, '' Near 
Newnham, Glos.") Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard ; 
exposure, I-ISth sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/7; time of day, 
9.30 a.m., July, developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to A. H. Crick, Royal Parade, 
Kew, Surrey. (Title of print, “ Januarv.") Technical data: 
Plate, N.F.; exposure, $ sec. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/4.5; time 
of day, rr a.m., January ; developer, Rodinal ; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington P.M.S. bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 

J. McCarthy, Wavertree; Miss E. Warren, Loughborough 
(2); S. Laskey, Beckenham ; Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; C. H. 
Stableford, Birmingham ; E. S. Perkins, Newport; F. E. 
Tinker, Sheffield ; Miss E. Ambler, Bradford ; J. R. Bainbridge, 
Wicklow ; S. Nicholson, Grimsby. 


Class I. 
J. Fenton, Rochdale; J. McCarthy, Wavertree; Miss E. D. 
Dennis, York; A. W. Astle, Nottingham ; Miss C. Wilkinson, 


London, W.; К. Weller, Egremont (2); W. H. Jones, Leyton- 
stone; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; C. and H. Warner, 
Hammersmith; E. Martin, London, W.; . H. Saunders, 
Leeds; L. A Glanville Colnbrook; C. А. White, Newport ; 
C. H. Stableford, Birmingham. 


Class Il. 
A. J. Marshall, Newport; Miss S. Tanner, Chorley; J. R 
Rounds, Peterborough ; L. Watkinson, Hanley. 


Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes 1. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to D. Martin, 12, Jamaica 
Street, Aberdeen. (Title of print, ' Tommv.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, r-5th sec. ; stop, F8; 
time of day, 6 p.m., June; developer, Azol; printing process, 
self-toning. 

Beginners’ Class. 

Н. Lambert, Sheffield ; M. Stuart, Sheerness ; Miss S. Jenkin- 
son, Thornbury; J. Butterworth, Bolton; Miss A. Muspratt, 
Woking ; A. Dean, New Ferry; P. J. Woolridge, Esher; J. A. 
Field, Redditch; C. Walker, Garstang; A. Benson Rav, 
Bury; Т. Dwelly, Fleet; С. A. Eaton, Birmingham; Н. М. 
Richardson, Hosham; W. A. Childs, Salisbury; B. Jewell, 
Perth; N. Tucker, Canterbury; Mrs. E. Fletcher, Doncaster ; 
R. Spencer, Northampton ; E. J. Plum, Watford ; J. A. Parsons, 
Hendon; Mrs. S. Bardon, Amersham; A. Jasper, Cardiff. 


нә ———— 


The R. Р. S. Exhibition.—Intending exhibitors at the Royal 
Photographic Society's Exhibition are reminded that the latest 
date for receiving pictures sent by carrier is July 28th, or 
entries may be delivered by hand on July 29th. Entry forms 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
Owing to the fact that the Society's housekeeper and some of the 
assistants previously employed for the work of the exhibition 
are now in the army or otherwise engaged, an appeal is made to 
members who may have time to spare, to help in registering 


and hanging the photographs. Assistance is wanted from 
Saturday July 29th till Wednesday August 2nd, in unpacking 
the foreign exhibits, receiving those delivered by hand, and 
in entering particulars and cash received in the registers. 
Four or more workers would also be welcome эп August 
3rd, when the judges meet, and on August sth, when the 
pictures will be taken to the Gallery. Offers of help on one 
or more of the days mentioned will be gladly received by 
the Secretary. " 
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On certain days 
in July and 
August laziness 
born of heat is 
apt to prevent us 
from taking our 
cameras far afield. 
Then it is that 
the possession of 
a garden becomes 
a luxury to a 
photogra pher. 
There are the 
flowering plants 
themselves to be 
photographed, or the varied live stock, large and small, 
which inhabit or visit the garden, while even a small 
garden should provide suitable settings for figure studies. 

It has been recorded that a certain noble sportsman 
amused himself in the close season by shooting wasps 
with a miniature rifle. So some bird photographers, 
when their busy season has passed, amuse themselves by 
photographing butterflies and other insects. There are 
no special difficulties to be overcome other than those 
surmounted by a little extra care in focussing and handling 
the camera; but, except in the case of insects at rest, a 
strong light is necessary. Panchromatic or orthochro- 
matic plates should be used, and should be developed so 
as, to produce a soft negative. Perhaps the following 
account of an afternoon’s work last summer, aided by 
the technical data given with the photographs, will explain 
the different methods of procedure more interestingly 
than would a more technical description. 

Early morning, hazy but cloudless we remember, had 
been sufficiently cool to permit of light labour in the 
garden. Now the heat was oppressive. Ladies who 
had removed dead flowers from the borders earlier in the 
day had forsaken the pursuit to recline in camp chairs. 
A comfortable laziness prevailed everywhere, except 
round the sunflowers and hollyhocks, where insects flew 
with tireless, sun-born energy. Flitting from clump to 
clump of the red and white valerian were red admirals 
and painted ladies, and hordes of white butterflies. Lazily 
curious it seemed that the same sun should produce such 
opposite effects in man and insect. 

On such a day it was a pleasant recreation to focus a 
camera upon one of a group of flowers, and reclining at 
ease to await the arrival of butterflies. A red admiral 
first approached the valerian with strong but jerky flight. 
Settling upon a flower head a foot away from the one 
focussed upon, it uncoiled its long tongue and sipped the 
nectar from the interior of the tiny florets. In a moment, 
however, it zigzagged off to another clump. Again an 
admiral alighted in the midst of our clump, and was joined 
by another. The twain hopped from flower to flower 
around the clump, but always avoided the selected bloom. 
A speck of honey—irresistible to admirals—was dropped 
on to the bloom. After some uncertain moments the 
beautiful insect scented and sipped the sweetness. 

Another plate was placed in position, but the butter- 
flies were coy. Many flew over the clump of valerian, 
many alighted in its midst, but all seemed to avoid the 
flower upon which the lens was focussed. At length 


V CAMERA SPORT WITH BUTTERFLIES. ` 


By RALPH CHISLETT. 
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interest in the sport overcame laziness, and a teflex camera 
was procured. Then the butterflies were followed from 
bloom to bloom. Through the hood of the reflex a painted 
lady was carefully focussed, and seen to flit as carelessly 
off the screen. Again it was followed and focussed, and 
this time an exposure was made. When photographing 
insects with a reflex it is better to move the body an inch 
or two—the camera being pressed against it—and so 
obtain accurate focus, rather than to move the adjusting 
screw. In such manner the camera is more easily held 
still, and the press of the lever effected more quicklv. 
During the hot days which follow rain in summer, weeds 
grow apace, and are apt to get overlooked. In a corner 
below the rockery a large white butterfly had espied a 
group of dandelions. The eyes of insects are always 
attracted by bright colours. After several changes of 
position the large white was duly recorded with the reflex. 
A cluster of three small whites above the herbaceous 
border revolved in the sunlight. Thence they flickered 
in sportive flight to the kitchen garden, where two of 


Green-veined White Butterly. Exposure, 7 mins. at F/22. 


them paired. The third stood by for a few moments 
perhaps to be included in the group, and then departed, 
having no time to waste in vain regrets. The great 
abundance of small whites is principallv due to the extent 
to which their food plants are cultivated; but pests 
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though they are to the gardener, we would not te entirely 
without their flickering, fairvlike forms. 

As the day drew to a close a light breeze cooled the 
air, and butterflies began to disappear mysteriously. 
Reluctant to leave, the coloured varieties sought the 
higher ground, where the sun still shed its power. Then 
the painted ladies vanished, but the admirals flew still 
higher, alighting on the warm suríace of the house side. 
Finally the admirals flew to rest in the upper branches of 
the beech trees. 

In the cool of the evening it is an interesting occupation 
to search for the resting places of butterflies. With the 
near approach of dusk, breezes frequently die away, so 
that a long exposure is possible. А green-veined white 
which had selected some meadowsweet by a brook side 


1-50th Sec. at F/8. 


A Painted Lady. Exposure, 


as its resting-place for the night was thus герен 
through the camera. 

Many interesting prints may be secured in these ways 
with a minimum of labour in hot weather. No garden 
is too small to work in if plants favoured by butterflies, 
such as the spur valerian, are grown, and there are few 
gardens which cannot boast a dandelion. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


WEIGHING SMALL QUANTITIES.— The photographer’s scales 
r“ balance ” is not always a very sensitive or accurate one, 
so that wher. weighing small quantities—a few grains of bromide, 
for instance—he may easily go considerably astray. Fortun- 
ately there are one or two simple little dodges which go a long 
way on the road tending towards accuracy. These are quite 
well known to students of chemistry, but do not seem to have 
been printed in photographic text-books. The reader may 
argue that a grain or two more or less cannot matter. Some- 
times this is so; sometimes such an error may be disastrous. 
It is largely a question of proportion. If we are weighing an 
ounce of soda carbonate, for example, probably 50 or even 100 
grains more or less will not make or mar the results of a developer. 
But if we add two grains of bromide instead of one grain per 
ounce of developer the result is likely to be by no means negligible. 
Furthermore, with potassium bromide at 1s. 3d. per ounce 
as against 2d. about two year ago, it behoves one to avoid waste. 
In general terms it may be said that if one’s weighing (for most 
photographic purposes) does not exceed 10 per cent., or say 
9 or II gr. in place of 10 gr., we are not likely to perceive any 
difference in final effect. Let us call the two (right and left) 
pans of the balance R and L. Usually we put the substance 
S in one pan—say R—and balance it by weights W, in the other 
pan, L, and take it for granted that S equals W. It may or 
may not be so. Borda's Method: Put the object S in R pan 
as before, then counterbalance this by putting sand, etc., in 
Now remove S from the R pan, and counterbalance the 
sand, etc., in L by weights in R. This gives the true weight 
equivalent of S. Gauss’ Method : Put the object S in the R pan 
ard balance with weights in the usual way, and suppose this to 
be n grains. Now put S in the L pan, and balance with weights 
in К. If again n grains are required then the object S weighs 
» grains. But if the balance is defective (as most are to some 
extent) let us suppose the second weighing to require m grains. 
To get the true weight multiply » by m, and then take the square 
root of this product. By way of example, suppose the first 
weighing shows 13 gr. and the second weighing 22 gr. Multiply- 
ing these together we get 286. Taking the square root we get 
I7 very nearly, or an error of 4 gr. in the first case. So that 
when using this balance in the usual way in future, one must 
remember to add mentally 4 gr. to the weight in the left pan ; 
i.e., what appears to be 14 gr. is really 17 (very nearly). F.C 
d * * * * 

A SIMPLE TEST OF A CAMERA.—The other day the writer 
was troubled with mysterious fog markings on negatives made 
with a vest-pocket spool-film camera, the exact cause of which 
could not be detected from visionary examination; it was 
then determined to test the camera. It was done in the follow- 
ing very simple manner, and the trouble successfully traced 
and prevented for the future. For the first test the camera 
was taken into the dark-room, and a piece of ordinary rapid 
bromide paper cut to fit exactly inside the back. This was 
then loaded into the camera, and an exposure made, and 
developed in the ordinary manner in the dark-room. On 
examination of the resulting negative it will be readily seen, by 
fiting the whole negative into the camera in the same position 


that the exposure was made, exactly where the stray light 


enters. This may then be prevented by sticking a small piece 
of black paper over the part. Another good plan of testing 
with absolute certainty if a camera is perfectly light proof, and 
more particularly the shutter, is to load the camera as before 
described, and, without making any shutter exposure, to place 
it in various positions, both open and closed, in strong sunlight 
for say a quarter of an hour. The resulting negative will indi- 
cate any sources of fog that perhaps would be difficult to find 
without such a test being applied. In the same way plate 
cameras, slides, etc., may be tested without the expense of 
using dry plates as advocated in times past. R. M. F. 
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HE writer, like many another amateur, at one time 
sent all his exposed films to a professional for develop- 
ment. While the results obtained were more or 

less satisfactory, a good deal of valuable time was lost 
between posting the films and their return when finished. 
Seeing that the writer was in those days beginning to 
work for the press as a free lance, time was often precious, 
and in order to save it a Kodak tank outfit was purchased. 
Although as a rule there was little to complain of in the 
professionally developed films, occasionally one or two of 
them would return with scratches or markings, and this, 
added to the lost time, decided the writer to do his own 
work from start to finish. 

As his speciality is sporting and nature photography, 
roll films and a quarter-plate camera of the folding pocket 
type have always been used, in order to cut down the 
weight of the.outfit as much as possible, and allow of 
quick change of films. The tank outfit duly arrived, 
and with it came full instructions as to how to proceed. 
While the said instructions were perfectly simple and 
straightforward, it was some time ere the writer was 
able to do good work with it. Mistakes were made—due, 
we must acknowledge, to the writer’s own stupidity— 
but they were made, and the result was for a time chaos. 
It 15 possible that other amateurs may fall into similar 
errors, therefore a short account of the mistakes made 
may help them to avoid such pitfalls. 

Kodak Developing Powders, and a Moral. 

The first attempt at development was made with Kodak 
developing powders, time and temperature being the 
chief factors towards success. The results were pretty 
good; then the packet of powders was used up, and 
a friend recommended another developer. Listening 
to the voice of this tempter, the writer secured the neces- 
Sary ingredients, and the next batch of films were im- 
mersed in the tank containing the new developer. The 
result was a set of exceedingly under-developed films, 
and later results—despite further advice from the friend— 
were no better. In desperation another packet of the 
powders was sent for, and they acted like a charm, since 
when a supply of them has always reposed in the dark- 
room cupboard. 

The next mistake likewise occurred through sheer care- 
lessness. Having religiously taken the temperature of 
the developer: ир to that date, it appeared easy to judge 
the heat of the liquid by feel, especially if one happened 
to be in a hurry. A set of films immersed in a tank of 
developer so,judged came out of it with the gelatine 
melted into a filthy mess, and lesson No. 2 was learnt. 
After this contretemps, decently developed films began 
to make their appearance, but their beauty was marred 
by scratches. For some time the camera rollers, over 
which the film runs, were blamed for this, as one of the 
said rollers appeared to be a little stiff. This defect was 
remedied, but still the scratches made their regular appear- 
ance. At last it was noticed that the scratches were 
always perfectly straight up and down the films, parallel 
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to each other. As the apron into which the films are 
wound in the box is perforated with tiny holes, forming 
a series of parallel lines, a clue to the mystery was forth- 
coming. The holder—similar to that in the camera—by 
which the film roll is held in the box, previous to winding 
apron and films up together, was found to grip so tightly, 
if its loose end was pushed too close up to the end of the 
film roll, that the latter had great difficulty in revolving, 
and the pressure exerted by the apron to make the 
roll revolve resulted in a series of most beautiful 
scratches. 

This was quickly set right, and then it was found that 
when the spool revolved /oo easily the apron wound up 
loosely, and often formed a tight fit when placed in the 
developing tank. This was also remeuied by setting the 
spool to revolve with a slight drag, obtained by pushing 
the movable pin of the holder moderately tight against 
the end of spool. 

Do not Blame the Tank. 

Experientia docet is a sure enough true saying, and an 
ounce of experience is worth a pound of advice where 
photographic matters are concerned. 

Since those initial failures and disappointments, the 
tank outfit has done its work well, and as the whole thing 
can be packed up into quite a small space, it comes in 
mighty handy when away on a visit to some place where 
dark-rooms are chiefly conspicuous by their absence. А 
packet or two of powders, the tank, and the box, with 
its apron, plus a pound or two of hypo for fixing purposes, 
and some light-weight dishes, place one independent of 
dark-rooms. The results of one's '' snaps" can be ascer- 
tained day by day, and mistakes corrected, instead of 
having to keep the exposed films until the return home, 
when one so often finds that an extra film or two of certain 
subjects would have been most desirable after it is too late 
to return to the said subjects. 

If many films are to be developed, it pays to have one 
or two duplicate tanks, and aprons with their rollers. 
Some dozens of films are then quickly run off without 
waste of time. After fixing, a wash in ten changes of 
clean water makes them ready for the drying rack, and 
if the latter is hung above a fire—at avout the height of 
the mantelshelf—the films dry in a very short time. 

It is well to remember to kecp the tank, apron, and 
etceteras scrupulously clean. When washing the apron, 
the latter should never be bent at a sharp angle, or its 
surface will crack, and scratched films result. 

After rinsing with clean water, the tank and etceteras 
should be dried with a cloth. Deposit may after a time 
make its appearance in the bottom of the tank, but a 
good rubbing with common salt, slightly dampened, will 
generally get rid of it. If instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed, and tank developing powders used, excellent 
prints may be had from films so developed. In winter, 
especially if the dark-room is not heated, tank develop- 
ment is a blessing, as it enables the operator to do the 
work in the warm atmosphere of an ordinary room. 


posi re et 


+ The Gazette °° (of the зга London General Hospital, Wands- 
worth) for July has now been issued. No doubt this excellently 
produced little publication, which is edited by Mr. Ward Muir, 
1s now familiar to many of our readers. The interest and variety 
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of the contents are well maintained month by month, and the 
authors of both literary and pictorial contributions аге to be 
congratulated on their work. The Gazette may be obtained, 
price 4d., post free, on application to the Hospital post ottice. 
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may not come amiss at a period flashes close together, appearing to the eye as one, but 
when thunderstorms are of fre- that if the camera is moved during exposure these can be 
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= OME NOTES ON LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHY. 
E By MARY HARE. Special to" The Amateur Photographer and Photographie News." 

ж A FEW remarks on this subject Scientists tell us that some flashes consist of manv 
$ 


= quent occurrence. separated. 
Lightning photography can- Let the print be dark enough for the flash to show up 
—= not be done by day, as one white and vivid by contrast with its surroundings, yet 


+ Ф could not be quick enough with пої so dark that the detail of the surroundings is lost. 
==] the shutter to catch a flash The illustration might well have been a little darker in 
when it occurred, and one can- the upper portion. 

J= not leave the lens uncovered Plates of medium rapidity, or films, may be used for 
mJ or the plate would be utterly this subject. If plates are used they should be well 
fogged, no matter how small backed if the best results are wanted. A clean-working 
| | the stop used. There is not developer, to which a little bromide has been added, will 
this difficulty at night, and the lens can be left open to give the right quality negative. 
the sky, pointing in the direction where most flashes seem 
to occur. When one has occurred, and seems to have 
been in the path of vision of the lens, then close the shutter, 
take a fresh plate, and watch for the next. 

Waning daylight allows of lightning photography, but 
a very small stop must be inserted to keep out as much 
of the daylight as possible, and if there is a long time 
before a flash occurs it is better to take a fresh plate, or 
reversal of the negative may take place from over-exposure. 
The storm itself naturally diminishes the light. The 
accompanying illustration was taken between 8.30 and 
9 p.m. in June, there being a fair amount of daylight. 

The roof of one's house, if accessible, gives a wider 
expanse of view than a window, but the rain sometimes 
drives one indoors. It is almost impossible to keep the 
camera dry in the deluges which often accompany thunder ; 
it is a very different matter to stand inside a window, 
even if the rain is driving in. If the camera does get wet, 
it should be thoroughly and carefully wiped at once, taking 
care that no water or moisture remains in the corners or 
angles. 

It is of very little use attempting to get a picture of 
lightning if it is very far off. It may be perfectly visible 
to the eye, but because there is danger attached to light- 
ning one is apt to magnify the size of the flash in one's 
mind, and when the plate is developed it is disappointing, 
because the actual length of the flash measured on the 
plate may not be more than a quarter or half inch long. 
This is too small for anything, even when enlarged. A 
flash measuring about an inch, however, may well be used. 
The flash reproduced on this page covered the whole length 
of а quarter-plate, and appeared to be very blinding to 
the eyes at the moment of taking. 

If the lightning is distant, keep an open stop ; if nearer, 
use perhaps F/rr or F/16; if quite close, insert a small 
stop, say Е/22 or F/32, as this sharpens up the image to 
the edge of the plate. But, as already mentioned, a small 
stop is bound to be used if there is any daylight left, in 
order to keep out the superfluous light. 

If there is enough light left, focus on the distant view ; 
but if too dark, then set the camera at infinity. Most 
cameras are marked. If an ordinary stand camera with- 
ont focussing scale is used, focus for a distant object in 
davlight and carefully mark the baseboard where the 
camera front extends. Regard this as the infinity mark, 
and it will be easy to set the camera to the same focus 
again at night. 

It is well to include a portion of the horizon. There 
are a great many vertical flashes which strike the earth, 
and it is interesting to trace the place where they struck ; 
also it conveys much more terror to the mind to see a piece 
of land included, rather than just to see the lightning in 
mid-sky, even when it is a horizontal flash which does not 
touch the earth. 
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SWEETHEARTS, 
By 
GEO. F. Prior. 


The original, а toned 
bromide print (10 x 8), 
was awarded а Prize in 
ine Weekly Competition. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR (LORD RIPON). By Tue EARL OF CARNARVON, 
From the One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street,” Adelphi. 
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THE SUNLIT POOL. 
By 


FRED A. ARCHER. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Uaymaking Pictures. 


v frequently of late years haymaking subjects 
have n shorn of the picturesque by the intro- 
duction of modern machinery for the quick in- 
gathering of hay. Society workers on the look out 
forfthe pictorial should have greater scope this 
year with the advent of female labour in the rural 
districts. From general knowledge of the ladies 
of to-day, we shall not be far astray in asserting 
that they will suitably dress and look their part— 
that of the farmer's daughter. In other aspects of 
farm work the ** maiden all forlorn " or the dairy- 
maid will provide a variety of ideas for the pictures 
of the next exhibitions. In some districts the 
military are to give a hand in gathering in the 
crops, and although '' khaki in sunlight” is not 
exactly a picture, it is nevertheless worth a plate 
as a record of what we all hope may be sufficiently 
rare as to never happen again under wartime condi- 
tions. 


Why not Carry On even if Modified ? 


XThe London and Provincial—or should I give 
it the more homely and better title, the L. and P. ?— 
has been known for many years as the fighting 
society, owing to the heat ol some of its debates 
upon matters photographic, and many times has 
the writer seen coats taken off during the evening. 
These fights, however, always ended with a 
handshake and a cheery “good-night "' later on. 
That this fighting spirit still exists among the 
members is proved by the fact that 76 per cent. 
of the membership ull aie either fighting or getting 
ready to fight the German Huns, with the difference 
there will be no handshake or cheery “ good-night "' 
after this fight. For this reason it has been decided 
to postpone the holding of meetings until the end 
of the war, when, s» far as present arrangements 
are concerned, a peace dinner and concert will be 
held to bring the members together again and wel- 
come back the warriors, after which it is hoped 
things will assume their ordinary photographic 
course, One hopes they will all return, but if the 
recent casualty lists are any guide for the future, 
we are afraid there will be some vacant chairs. 
However, let us wish the best of luck to every 
member in the forces, be he captain in the navy 
or private in the trenches. 


Nottingham is ** Sticking.” 


4The Nottingham Camera Club purpose holding 
three most excellent outings for July, particularly 
the one fixed for July 22 to Woodhouse. This 
“Saturday afternoon event is an inter-club outing 
with the Leicester Photographic Society. I am 
always more than pleased to make these announce- 
ments, for the inter-club meeting is one that in 
say opinion societies should more frequently en- 
courage and arrange. The outing in question is 


fixed for the 1.6 p.m. train to Quorn on the Great 
Central, thus allowing from 1.40 to 3 o'clock at 
Woodhouse and Woodhouse Eaves, and from 3 to 
4 p.m. at Windmill Hill. Good! Tea is at four 
o'clock and from five o'clock is the return train 
time at the Beacon and Hanging Stone Rocks. 
The train times are sometimes fugitive in character, 
and therefore I advise local verification. Members 
and friends who are joining up must notify at once, 
and proper arrangements can then be made. 


The Passing of the Past. 


Members of the Yorkshire Federation of Societies 
and many other photographers will be intereste1 
to hear that some of Yorkshire's most historic 
spots are to be put up for public auction early in 
August. They include the Dropping Well, St. Robert's 
Cave, Mother Shipton's Cave, and St. Robert's 
Chapel at Knaresborough. The Yorkshire Federa- 
tion have visited here for their annual excursion 
on two occasions, and a very pleasurable time was 
spent on both occasions, if we forget the thunder- 
storm that visited also on one of the dates. If 
record photographers want an example of the 
dangers of the present age in losing historic places 
through the changing conditions of the financial 
world, no better example could well be found. The 
sale of these historic spots is on the instructions 
of Commander C. H. R. Slingsby, R.N., who, it 
will be recalled, figured in the recent Slingsb 
legitimacy suit, when it was sought to establis 
that a certain child was the offspring of the com- 
mander and his wife, and, as such, a successor to 
the Slingsby estates of Yorkshire. Old buildings, 
picturesque cottages, and other landmarks will 
also go under the hammer. 


Record Workers, Make Haste. 


One can only hope that something will be done 
to save the calamity of their passing from public 
interest. ‘* The Dropping Well," which petrifies 
everything that comes under its falling waters, 
turning into stone a baby sock or a German helmet ; 
this, along with Mother Shipton's Cave, are known, 
by repute at any rate, the world over, and have 
been visited by thousands of people, including 
many photographers. Mother Shipton, the pro- 
phetess, is said to have been born near the well at 
the end of the fifteenth century. The rock there 
is of limestone, and the cliffs have been hollowed 
out into numerous cavities. The most remarkable 
is St. Robert’s or Eugene Aram’s Cave, which is 
said to have been inhabited by St. Robert, who 
lived in the twelfth century. St. Robert’s Chapel, 
where the hermit worshipped, contained an altar 
cut out of the rock and one or two rulely carved 
figures. The figure of an armed man with a sword 
in his hand is sculptured outside as if guarding the 
entrance. But even this guard pales before the 
vigilance of the present guardianess, who sit 


watching the entrance for any unwary visitor, 
who, having innocently ventured inside, will be 
lucky if he is released without the aid of the silver 
key. Knaresborough and its environs is full of 
folk lore, and even the street urchins retail it at a 
hundred words (or more) a penny. Record workers, 
make haste ere you are too late. 


Hospitality not Forgotten. 


Lecturers and society workers of a few vears 
back whose good luck brought them in contact 
with the Leeds Camera Club will remember many 
occasions when the hospitality of the club was 
undertaken by one of its esteemed vice-presidents, 
Mr. A. Homburg. These old friends of the club 
will regret to hear that the genial hostess of the 
most free household in the north passed away 
under conditions which would excite the sympathy 
of the most obdurate. Mrs. Homburg has been 
ailing for some time, and developed a painful malady 
from which only death brought relief. My deep 
sympathy is joined with those of the Yorkshire 
societies, who on many occasions have had the 
welcome of this Yorkshire home, and is extended 
in all sincerity to Mr. Homburg, who alone remains 
here to mourn her loss, both children being now 
domiciled in Canada. 


Dublin Photographers. 


The annual meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland was held on Thursday, June 22, at 35, 
Dawson Street, Dublin, when the report for the past 
year was presented, and a ballot for the officials 
for 1916-17 took place. The following were elected 
to the executive :—President, Н. anna, K.C.; 
vice-presidents, A. Werner, J. Rowland; council, 
R. M. Bruce, H. Pollock, Miss Mercer, W. M. Lowry, 
li A. C. Ruthven, J. Н. Montgomery; treasurer, 

"iliam Bewley; secretary, J. Singleton. А vote 
of thanks to the outgoing president, Mr. W. N. 
Allen, proposed by J. Rowland, was carried unani- 
mously, and Mr. Allen suitably replied. 


Richmond Outing. 


The Richmond Camera Club had a pleasant 
outing on a recent Saturday to the home of Alder- 
man Hilditch, one of their old members and one of 
its keenest workers. He interested the members by 
showing them excellent results of his work in mono- 
chrome, stereoscopic and colour photography. 
He showed some stereoscopic negatives taken 
many years ago, the emulsion being dried albumen 
on plate glass, the latter being unheard of in these 
days of supposed improvements. Among the 
various interesting results were some paper nega- 
tives, taken over half a century ago by Alderman 
Hilditch's father, with excellent prints made from 
them. Apart from their technical interest, the 

ictures of many well-known spots as they appeared 
fifty years back had a special attraction. 
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A SIMPLE CARRIER FOR DARK 
SLIDES. 


S a rule the user of a stand camera 
keeps to that particular size of plate 
for which his camera is constructed, but it 
sometimes happens that he requires to 
use one of a smaller size for some special 
reason. The following method of making 
a dark slide carrier is for half to quarter 
plate size, and is simplicity itself, the 
cost of the materials being practically 
nil, as they are to be found in most 
households. 

Take a piece of cardboard the thickness 
of a dry plate, cut it to half-plate size, 
draw diagonal lines from corner to 
corner, which will give the centre of the 
card (this side of the card will hereafter 
be referred to asthe front). Now measure 
21 inches and 1$ inches respectivelv 
each way from the centre, which will 
give the position and size of the opening 
for the smaller plate; carefully cut this 
out with a sharp penknife. Pressing the 
knife in at each corner before making 


Fig: l. Frowr. 


the cuts will prevent it from running 
past the corners, and consequently give 
a cleaner finish. You will now require 
four wire paper-binders or staples, which 
you can obtain from two old numbers 
of THE A. P. or any weekly paper. At 
each corner of the opening make two 
holes with a stout needle, so that when 
the wire staples are put in from the 
Íront they wil! come across the corners 
of the opening; bend the ends of the 
wire over, and hammer flush into the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or, accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photogranhs. 


card to make them secure; now make 
four holes about 3 of an inch from edge 
of opening, two at top and two at bottom, 
and then insert through these holes, 
from the front, medium-sized paper 


Fig 2. Pack, 


fasteners (fasteners which have а kind 
of washer are best), bend the ends down, 
and hammer flat, but not too tight to 
prevent them being turned in the holes. 
The whole thing can now have a coat of 
dead black, and when dry is ready for 
use. Place carrier in dark slide with 
the front towards front of slide; drop 
quarter - plate in, 
and turn the paper 
fastener round on to 
the plate so as to 
just secure it. 
Reference to the 
diagrams will make 


the foregoing de- 
scription more clear. 
Wi АЫ; Ха; 


To Buy, Sell, 
or Exchange a 
camera, lens, or 


accessories, sce 
Supp. p. 6-7. 
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A USEFUL PLATE WASHER. 


GOOD plate washer can be made 

from any old tin, say tea or biscuit 
box. The спе shown (fig. 2) is from a tea 
box, and is made to hold twelve quarter- 
plates anu twelve plates. What is 
required is to cut some pieces of wood 
lengthways equal to the width of box, less 
in width to the height of plates, and some 
grooves cut in about an eighth of an inch 
wide to allow the plates to go in easily. 


Fig. 1. 
Cut out V-shapes as shown ; this is done 


to allow the water free circulation. Then 
set them the proper distance apart, and 
nail them into position, nailing through 
the side of box. I should advise brass 
nails to prevent rusting by the action of 
water. 

The end and side, as shown in fig. 1, 
is removed to show arrangement. 

A piece of } inch gas piping is all 
that is required now to make it complete. 
Bend the piping as shown, and at the top 
of bend pierce a small hole. Punch hole 
in bottom of tin, fit in one end, and solder, 
and here you have a first-class syphon. 

You will see the woods are secured a 
little way from ends of box. This allows 
the water from che tap to fall into the 
box without falling directly on the plates 
and affecting the films. T E 
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FURTHER POINTS ON 


E left certain points 
over from our broad 
consideration of last 
week, and propose 
to clear them up 
to-day. They are 
rather тоге ad- 
vanced than the 
things we discussed 
a week арс. It is 
possible that they 
are the things a 
worker can find out 

! for himself by using 

ortho. plates and a filter, only it saves 

a good deal of time, material, and dis- 

appointment if such things are pointed 

out. 


Altered Contrasts. 

Let us look for a moment at figs. 1 
and 2, fig. I taken without a filter 
and fig. 2 with a filter, both exposures 
being made in a grey light. Notice 
how strongly the path stands out in 
fip. 1, while in fig. 2 it is almost lost 
by the general lightening of the tone 


Fig. 1. 


of the grass and bracken. Now the 
path is valuable as giving balance to 
the picture. It forms an opposing 
line to the line of the slope of the hill. 
Fig. 2, therefore, suffers because this 
line is less marked. We agree that 


in this case it would be an easy 
matter to give emphasis again to the 
path by means of some hand work 
on the back of the negative, but 
there are many cases where this 
could not be so readily done, and the 
worker must be on the look out for 
those cases in which these happenings 
will occur with the screened ortho. 
plate. 

Another point we have noticed 
which is analogous to this one, and 
which is usually an advantage. When 
a stream in the foreground reflects 
blue sky the ordinary or the un- 
screened ortho. plate will render the 
stream much too light, as of course 
it renders all blue objects. But the 
use of the ortho. plate with a screen 
puts this right, and usually prevents 
the stream appearing as a white patch 
in the foreground. 


Lighting and Contrast. 


It will, of course, appear obvious 
to say that the contrast of the ortho- 


chromatic photograph depends on 
the intensity of the light and shade 
contrast in the subject, because this 
is always the case with any plate, 
and just what one would expect. But 
it is a fact that in certain lightings 
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ORTHOCHROMATICS. 


the screened ortho. plate lessens the 


contrast, while in others it increases it. 


If our readers will refer to last 


week's ‘‘ Notes" they will see how 


very much flatter fig. 4 is than figs. 1 
or 2. The lighting on the subject 
was a fairly flat lighting, the same, 
indeed, as that on figs. 1 and 2 of 
this week’s illustrations. But figs. 3 
and 4 of this week show the subject 
under a different lighting, the sun 
being more in front of the camera. 
Notice then how the dark mass of 
holly round about the two largest 
trees remains much the same tone 
in fig. 4, taken through a filter, while 
the whole of the sunlit portions of 
the view are very much lighter. It 
may be urged that the path is as 
light in fig. 3 as anything in fig. 4, 
and that therefore the contrast is 
no greater in the one than in the 
other. This is quite correct, but, not- 
withstanding, the apparent contrast 
is much greater in fig. 4. In fig. 3 we 
have a large area of dark and a very 


small area of light—the path. Hence 
the appearance of general darkness 
rather than of contrast. In fig. 4 
we have considerahle areas of dark 
and a large area of light, so giving 
the appearance of strong contrast. 


„е An 
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And it is to be noted that this 
appearance will usually occur when 
working '' against the light," and that 
under such circumstances two things 
must be carefully avoided—first, the 


use of a deep filter, and, second, any 
tendency to under-exposure. 


The Colour-Corrected Print as a Basis. 


But the screened ortho. plate is 
after all a means to an end. The 
powers it places in the hands of the 
artist enable him to translate or 
interpret the beauties of nature better, 
so that we may regard the colour- 
corrected print as tne һазїз of the 
work of picture making. Choice of 
filter, choice of lighting, exposure, 
and development play important parts, 
and aíford a foundation for the slight 
modifications which often give per- 
sonality to a picture. 


others in shadow. Thus the distance 
may be brightly lighted and the fore- 
ground in the shadow of a passing 
cloud; or the whole view may be 
fully sunlit except for the shadow of 


a cloud passing over a slope of hill in 
the middle distance. 

Compare figs. 5 and 6 as an illus- 
tration of this. Fig. 6 was exposed 
through an 8x filter when the fore- 
ground was in shadow, and the sun 
shining on the more distant part of 
the subject. This lighting gave the 
keynote and something more, and 
we have made very few modifications 
by way of improvement. These we 
may briefly indicate. The near por- 
tion of the path has been lightened 
a little, and the corner beside the 
path slightly darkened. Опе or two 
of the shadows in the holly growing 
around the largest trees have been 
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from the sky, and from the more 


distant portions of the subject. 


Recapitulation. 
Let us briefly run over the points we 
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Fig. 4. 


have touched upon last week and this. 
For general work not too deep a 
filter is to be preferred, say 6x to 8x 
for the average ortho. plate. The 
non-screen type of ortho. plate has 
advantages when the lighting of the 
subject shows strong contrast. 
Particularly avoid a deep filter 
for strongly sunlit near subjects, and 


in any case avoid under-exposing 
such subjects. Full exposure often 
means what many people would 


regard as over-exposure. 

For distant views and for skies 
with very slight contrast use a deeper 
filter, avoid too full an exposure, and 
don't under-develop. 


We have said choice of lighting, 
meaning the main direction of light. 


But on very many days the patient 


worker may choose a lighting which 
best suits his subject by 


waiting 
until some portions are sunlit and 


darkened a little. All the patches 
of sky seen through the trees have 
been toned down, this being perhaps 
one of the most important of the 
modifications. Nothing helps so much 
to bring trees forward and awav 
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Remember the colour-corrected ef- 
fect may be quite different from what 
one expects. Judge it with an open 
mind, purelv as an artist should, 
and decide if it gives a proper and 
pleasing impression of the subject. 
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Negative on a WELLINGTON ‘Xtra Speedy Plate. 
Half-tone from a print on Enammo Bromide. 
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= PLATES 

ZEE FOR FAST, CLEAN, SNAPPY WORK. 

E 4 XTREME. 400 H. & D. 

: PIRA SPEEDY. 350 H. &D. 
ANTI-SCIREEN. зоо н. & D. 


Ask your Dealer for full particulars of Plates, or write 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
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YOU, as an amateur photographer, have an opportunity of 
adding a considerable sum to your income every week. Do 
vou know, for instance, of the value of your present negatives ? 
Do vou know that many of vour subjects can be sold for cash, 
at once, if vou know where to offer the prints? We have been 
able to make many amateurs far better off than thev ever were 
before thev followed our advice, and there is no reason why 
we should not be able to put you in the same fortunate position. 
Every dav hundreds of pounds are paid away for photo- 
graphic prints for publication. Much of this money goes 
into the pockets of amateur photographers who know what 
is wanted. 

If you are not one of these fortunate people, why should you 


If you have spent 


not be? The P.C.C. has been the means of adding 4200 to 
{300 a year to the incomes of some of their students, and to 
practically every one of those who have enrolled it has been 
able to add a very comfortable monetary reward for the trouble 
involved bv the preliminary investigation. Whv should not 
you earn money too? If we cannot show you how to be suc- 
cessful we shall not take you as a student. You can be sure of 
that. We have been too successful in training those who 
have profited to want to take on those who тау be unsuccess- 
ful. We can show you files of letters from students who have 
made money under our direction, and our time and reputation 
is at your disposal, for a very moderate fee, to help you to 
make money too. 


a lot of money on 


photography you can get it all back, 
—and more—by selling your prints. 


It may sound rather difficult for the man or woman who has not yet discovere1 
the possibilities of money-making in this direction, but the methods can be explained 
quite easily, so that anyone who knows how, can profit by the sale of prints to journals 
and magazines. 

It may be imagined that the war has restricted the market for pictures that are 
30t of war subjects, but really the opportunities of the free-lance press photographer 
3ave been increased. 

Some of the one-time “ professional " pressmen have found it so profitable that 
they prefer to work as free-lances instead of simply taking a post at a fixed salary. 

War has not aflected many of the free-lance markets nearly so much as an outsider 
would believe. Many free-lance workers have been able to sell more prints since 
the war began than they did in normal times. 

Certain classes of journals (and most profitable journals, too, for the free-lance 
worker) have not altered their contents at all. They still use pictures in the editorial 
section, pictures that any amateur can supply did he only know that the demand 
existed. 

It is the extra guineas that make the difference to the salaried man or the woman 
with a limited income. If you know that never a week goes by without a little 
cheque or a postal order cropping up among your morning letters you soon begin 
to look on ule differently. These extra guineas are all the more welcome because 
you have earned them from a source that you have hitherto left untapped, but the 
money is there waiting for you; the demand for amateurs’ pictures is increasing 
instcad of falling off, but you cannot draw the cash until you have the key to the 
editoria] exchequer. | 

There are subjects that are in constant demand, and there are other pictures 
that will not be published if you offer the prints from now to doomsday. Опе 
editor publishes, and pays for, practically every decent print he receives of a certain 
subject, and one man makes quite a regular income by selling this one kind of subject 
week after week. It isa subject, too, that can be taken anywhere and at any season. 


MARVELLOUSLY CHEAP 
FOR THE UNIQUE IN- 
FORMATION GAINED. 

“I have found the Course very 
useful and most interesting. I have 
sold many prints, and have more to 
sel! when the season comes round. I 
shall specialise оп country and sea- 
side pictures and figures. I shall cer- 
tainly recommend your Course to my 
friends, as I consider it marvellously 
cheap for the unique information 
gained.” 


THE P.C.C. COURSE 
HELPED ME MOBE 
THAN ANYTHING I 
EVER GOT FOR THE 
MONEY. 

* Since sending you mv last lesson 
I have purchased a half interest in a 
photo. engraving plant. I want to 
tell you that, right from the first 
lesson, your Course helped me more 
than anytbing I ever got for the 
money. I want to assure you that 
the lessons are fine and worth a lot 


to anyone trying to make a success of 
Photography." Р 


"1T WAS AN ABSOLUTE 
EYE-OPENER TO ME." 

That is what a student wrote when 
he was sending in the results of his 
first lesson last week. He took advan- 
tage of our special offer, a month ago, 
and profited by his experience. You 
will be telling us the same sort of 
thing if you decide to enrol. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


“1 CLEARED THE ENTIRE 
COST OF THE COURSE 
FROM TIPS IN THE FIRST 
LESSON.” 

A Colonial student admitted that 
he was rather sceptical about what 
the P.C.C. could do for him, but 
when he had proved, by his own 
personal profit, that the plans we 
showed him were rcally practical and 
how casy it was for him to make 
money by following the instructions 
given, he at once wrote saying that 
he was more than satisfied. Every 
day we gct similar letters. “I am 
hugely interested in your course.” 
" ] never would have thought it pos- 
sible to see things so differentlv." “I 
only wish I had known of this course 
before." Expressions of this sort 
come in by every post. What we 
are doing for others we can do for you. 


"THE FIRST LESSON 
SURPRISED ME, BUT 
THE SECOND WAS AN 
ABSOLUTE MINE OF IN- 
FORMATION.” 

This course is comprehensive in its 
completeness, and tells in simple, non- 
technical language all that can be 
told about the profit-making side of 
photography. This course is no 
mere text-book of instruction. No- 
thing like it has ever been published 
or could be published. Each student 
receives individual instruction froin 
the Director of Tuition, who writes 
long personal letters based on the 
student's own work. 


This is only one case out of dozens. Know what to take, how to take it, and who 
to submit it to when vou have taken it, and vou must make money. Go on with 
your book-taught knowledge, your ‘ usual thing " subjects, and you will never 
earn a cent. 

There is one, and only one, wav of learning the ropes of Press (and profitable) 
Photography, and that is through the Practical Correspondence College, of 15, 
Thanet House, Strand, W.C. In the course of postal tuition which they offer, the 
whole scheme of profit-making by photography is set out in detail. Nothing is 
hinted at: every move is described in detail. It is at once human, interesting, and 
explicit. It is not conducted by a lot of theorists, but by active, practical men 
who know the ropes of press photo. work from А to Z, and have spent their lives 
atit. Any individual who can take clean, bright pictures, and who follow explicitly 
the directions given in the course, can, and will, make money before the instruction 
has been half completed. Manv students have paid the fee, and been money in 
hand, out of profits made from tips given in the first lesson. One student said he 
made {9 profit out of one tip alone, and that, too, in a small country town, from 
locally taken pictures. 


YOU NEED NOT PAY THE INSTRUCTION 
FEE IN FULL TILL YOU'VE EARNED £20. 


The P.C.C. people want no one to join who will not take the trouble to follow 
the advice given. Thev have other courses of tuition— Poster Work, Commer- 
cial Designing, Advertisement Writing, and so on—and they depend principally 
on the recommendations of satisfied pupils. This Press Photo. course is so in- 
teresting, the fee is so low, and the profit made by the pupils is so attractive, that 
they generallv get satisfied photo. students to recomniend their other and more 
expensive courses. Therefore they must make students successful, or there is no 
rccommendation. 

If you should desire to know more about what can be done in the way of monev- 
making with a camera, send half a dozen of vour own prints to the Secretary, Prac- 
tical Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C. (Address them to 
Mr. Vincent Lockwood.) You will then get a free criticism of the half-dozen prints, 
and be told if you are likely to be any good as a student. They are so serious over 
the work that they will not enrol anyone who cannot be put on a paying basis, 
а ү! Mr. Lockwood thinks that you are too much of a dufter he will tell you so 
rankiv. 

They have a book about the course that will be sent free with the criticism, and 
it gives you all sorts of other information, specimens of pictures taken and sold 
by other students, and so оп. But they will not send the book unless you submit 
prints for them to see. Otherwise they would be flooded with idle inquiries from 
people who want something for nothing. Your prints will be returned quickly, 
but do not trouble to write uniess you can take sharp, bright prints, and really do 
intend to try and earn money with your camera. 


START MAKING MONEY AT ONCE. 
THIS FREE OFFER WILL SHOW 
YOU THE WAY TO PROVE IT. 


To THE Director or Tuition (Mr. Vincent Lockwood), 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
15, THANET HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Enclosed I send............... ... ТЕРЕ prints. Show me how I 
can make money by my photography. The prints are to be 
criticised, from the selling standpoint, free of charge, and 
returned to me with your book describing the Course. The 
book ts to be sent free also. 
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CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 


cation). 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 


expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


to 
London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 


s the 
РиотоовАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
Enlarging. 


I tried to enlarge by using my camera lens and 

strong acetylene bicycle lamp, but got only 

about one square inch clear, etc. 

. W. S. M. (Winchester). 

From the general context of your 
letter we infer that you used the lamp 
and lens, but no condenser or diffusing 
screen, so that the only рагі of the 
negative seen well lit by the lamp was 
the part in line between the flame and 
lens. You must even up the illumina- 
tion of the negative either by a con- 
denser (lens), or diffusing screen of fine 
ground glass, for instance, between the 
lamp and negative. 
Enlarger. 

I have made a fixed-focus enlarger with 5j lens, 

enlarging 2} times, but cannot find the right 


distances of lens, etc. 
N. C. G. (Clapham Common). 


Add т to the ratio (1+2}=3}). Multi- 
ply this by focal length of lens (3{ х 54 = 


P x tn Ps = 18, nearly). This is the 
lens to enlargement distance. Divide this 


olie 143. 5412143... 9 _ 
last by the ratio (i.e. 4 карс сы е 


E : i.e. 8, nearly), and you have the 


lens to negative distance. Measure 
from stop and make final adjustments by 
actual inspection. 


Varieus Toples. 
(1) Could I construct fixed-focus enlarger to 
enlarge 3} by 2} to postcard with 5ф lens? What 
Stop should be used? What will be lens to card 
and negative distances? (2) Would it be pos- 
sible to construct enlarger with reflecting mirror 
as per diagram ? (3) Can you tell me how to 
find by testing if a lens is achromatic? (4) The 
Stops are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. What are their 
English values ? R. L. (Berwick). 
Enlarging ratio, 34 to 5 is 5 + 34 = 
2 10 
Tou 
IO 
fore 54 (1 М )= 2 s UL. 13,4, say 
€ 7 4 | 
135 inches; and lens to negative distance 


is this divided by a EO 187 х7 = 
» I4 7 14 IO 
2110 Say 9%. Measure from stop, and 
finally adjust with negative and piece of 
deus Rlass p.c. size. (2) Your proposal 
> use mirror as in your sketch would 
Bive а result, but not a sharp result, as 
Hiis would have a double image from 
ont and back of mirror. (3) Focus 


5x Lens to enlargement is there- 


accurately some sharply edged fine-line 
print at, say, six feet, and then take a 
negative. If this is as visibly sharp as 
the ground glass image, you may regard 
the lens as sufficiently achromatic for 
practical purposes. (4) Probably the 
stop numbers are quite arbitrary, but 
you can easily measure their diameters, 
and divide these into focal length, getting 
the F number. For example, a three- 
quarter inch diameter stop with a six 
inch focal length lens is F/8. 


Enlarging. 

(х) I wish to make a condenser of two old loco lamp 

lenses, 6j diameter. They are plano-convex 

and about 1j in. thick. Will a few slight scratches 

interfere ? (2) Should the lenses touch at 

centres? (3) Is any particular distance required 

between condenser and gas mantle? (4) The 

lenses were probably made in mould, of common 

glass slightly green. Will this matter? 

F. E. (Redcar). 
(1) You can hardly expect to get a perfect 

instrument under the circumstances ; 
but at the same time it is quite likely 
that you will get an instrument that 
does all you want. A few scratches 
wil have only a slight effect, scattering 
a little light, and quite negligible. (2) 
The lenses should be as close as you 
can manage without actually touching. 
(3) The best distance between condenser 
and light source will vary with the 
degree of enlargement, and must be 
found by trial, i.e., by seeing the even- 
ness of illumination of a sheet of white 
paper or card. (4) The greenish colour 
of the glass will only mean a little extra 
time (exposure). A moulded lens is not 
likely to be as good as one with a ground 
surface ; but still the experiment is quite 
worth trying. 
Р.0.Р. Stains. 

I shall be much obliged if you will tell me the 


cause of stains on enclosed P.O.P. prints, etc. 
C. S. D. (Harlesden). 


Although you say the prints in the 


fixing-toning bath were '' kept moving all- 


the time," yet the stains on the prints 
suggest uneven action in the bath, and we 
suspect that the prints were overlaying 
each other, so that some parts did not get 
as much toning gold as other parts. It is 
not sufficient to put a number of prints 
into a dish and rock the dish or stir the 
prints round in a group. The right way 
is to separate the prints by taking the 
bottom print and laying it on the top, 


(Supplement) 3 


and so on continuously, so that all get a 
fair and just share of the toning-fixing 
chemicals. The same remarks also apply 
to washing prints in a mass. Many begin- 
ners make the mistake of putting a mass of 
prints in a dish and then trickling water 
into the dish. This wash water never 
penetrates the centre of the overlaying 
mass. We suspect, therefore, that these 
stains are due cither to overlaying in the 
toning bath or in the washing. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 
I have been using the following, which you 
recommended some time ago, viz.: Soda 
sulphite 2 oz., citric acid 4 oz., water 8 oz.; 
add this to hypo 4 oz., water 12 oz. But as it 
does not discolour 1 am at a loss to know when 
it is exhausted. M. J. R. (Walton). 

In a rough and ready way one may 
allow an ounce of 15-20 per cent. hypo 
for quarter-plates, and half this for 
bromide prints. So that the above lot 
would serve for, say, fifty ordinary quarter- 
plate prints. But a test is mentally satis- 
fying. The next time you smash an un- 
developed dry plate, gather up the pieces 
and keep them in the dark. You can 
then use one of the bits to see if your 
bath removes the creamy look of the 
emulsion in anything under, say, ten 
minutes. 


Lens. 
Will you please tell me the difference between 
() rapid rectilinear and rapid symmetrical? (2) 
a rapid symmetrical work at higher speed 
than rapid rectilinear ? (3 Do symmetrical 
lenses give good definition? (4) Is it necessary 
to use an ortho. plate with a filter ? 


P. T. S. (Richmond). 

You may take it that rapid rectilinear 
and rapid symmetrical are two different 
names for the same thing. А symmetrical 
doublet lens gives a rectilnear picture 
of a rectilinear object. This answers 
No.2. But while most R.R. or R.S. lenses 
work at F/8, some of them only open 
out to F/r1 or F/16, so that they differ 
among themselves with regard to speed. 
(3) Yes; excellent definition when pro- 
perly used. (4) A colour filter with an 
ordinary plate increases the exposure 
with very little, if any, gain in the result. 
An ortho. plate without a filter gives a 
little advantage, but with a filter the 
gain is much greater. 
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Royalty and the Fiends. 


It must be a much more jolly thing to be Royalty nowadays 
than it used to be, even in the spacious times of the Tudors. 
The other day, for fully twenty minutes, I stood within sixty 
feet of a Royal personage, and had an opportunity of seeing 
how, during the whole of that time, the distinguished lady was 
being fired at by three cameras from various points of vantage, 
and enfiladed by a cinematograph operator as well. Every 
smile and gesture was made immortal. Isn't it enough to make 
good old Queen Bess arise from her tomb, in wrath that there 
was nothing of this sort in her time ? It is extraordinary, too, 
what license those fellows have. (I say '' fellows," but there 
was one girl among them.) While everybody else was forming 
the most decorous of geometrical patterns awaiting the dis- 
tinguished visitor, they were prowling about over the lawns 
and everywhere on deep strategic purpose bent. And within 
an hour after the Royal personage had been and gone there 
were notices all over the place: '' Royal Visit to Tode-in-the- 
Hole now showing at the Magnificent ” (or whatever the name 
of the picture palace was). Poor old Queen Bess is fairly out 
of it. 


Literally True. | 
A photographic society which has the misfortune to belon 
to a prohibited area recently went on a jaunt without cameras, 
in deference to the wishes of the authorities. The objective 
was a rustic bridge, which had no military or munitional signifi- 
cance, but every member put the reins on himself and took no 
pictures. Never did trees overhang in quite such a tempting 
way, or the road bend exactly so, as on that occasion ; never 
were there such clouds, such sunbeams, such nodding rocks, 
such cloven precipices. The natural regret of the members 
when they started for home was subordinated to a nobler feeling 
—the consciousness of having been dutiful and obedient, and 
of having kept off the grass. They had the same satisfaction 
as had Mrs. Caudle when for once she kept her curtain lecture 
to herself. On their way home, however, what should they 
see but, at every station, men carrying cameras and fitting 
most casually into the general scheme of things, while in the 
streets of their own town, where, as it was supposed, the very 
sight of a camera would bring down the steeple, there were 
plenty of individuals quite openly walking about with these 
dire instruments of warfare. There is no restriction, apparently, 
upon gramophones, and it would have been interesting to have 
preserved a verbal record of what those members said about 

themselves—and some others. 


That Quotation. 

A quotation competition has lately taken place in one paper, 
the idea being that competitors must send in photographs 
accompanied by quotations from the poets. In commenting 
upon the fewness of the entries, the editress points out '' the 
difficulty of fitting an appropriate line to a picture." I myself 
have often felt that difficulty, and have had to make drafts 
upon very strong language indeed, which in the end was appro- 
priate enough for the picture, but not appropriate for publica- 
tion. The trouble is, 1 suppose, that the poets, such as Shelley, 
and Keats, and Byron, were born too early. Had they lived 
when the photographic era had attained its full swing and go, 
they would have given us far more vigorous lines, which, “ with 
a fearful zeal," as a hymn-writer puts it, we could have jabbed 
on at the foot of our compositions. Perhaps, in view of all the 
circumstances, it would be best, next time we have a quotation 
competition, to come down from the pedestal a little, and instead 
of making the line fit the picture, get an appropriate picture for 
the line. 


A Matter of Detail. 
Had it been a rude, heathen photographic paper which had 
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the matter would not have been 

It would only have been an in- 
stance of our prejudice. it would have been the 
grinding of our little hatchet. But it is an art 
journal—that is to say, a journal for painters— which raises 
the question as to how many painters, in depicting war scenes, 
have had to call in the aid of the military photographer. After 
all, straps and buttons ana badges are teasing things, tricky in 
detail, and as it is details which count in martial matters, no 
one blames the painters for copying from an unimpeachable 
source if they car It has been whispered that some pictures 
having all the rolling glory of battle were painted no nearer 
to the front than are Chelsea or Kensington. But why should 
not the artist himself carry a camera? He has abundant 
precedent. So many photographers nowadays work on their 
photographic results with brush and pencil, knife and thumb, 
that the painter might well fcel himself justified in returning 
the compliment. 


said the thing, 
one for remark. 


Pictorial Purposes. 


One may be in perfect agreement with the advice tendered to 
photographers that they should be entirely frank in all their 
goings out and comings in if these should seem to arouse sus- 
picion on the part of the authorities; but at the same time one 
need not go quite to the self-humiliating length which is coun- 
selled by some people. For example, a writer in a Glasgow paper 
urges that if photographers are questioned by the police or any- 
body they should expressly state that the exposures are intended 
for purely pictorial purposes. Now, why should we go and 
deliberately create an atmosphere of distrust against ourselves 
in this way ? The authorities will never understand (even if 
the photographer himself understands, which is doubtful) 
what is meant by pictorial purposes, and, as in the case of 
all things which they don't understand, they wil be imme- 
diately suspicious. What does it mean to be purely pictorial, 
anyway ? 


The Lantern Screen. 


I see it stated that white is not the best colour for lantern 
screens, and a light green tint is recommended. Possibly it 
is due to tentative experiments in this direction that so many 
lantern displays have given us the blues. 


A Protest. 
“They . . . photo'd the departing boat."— John Bull. 


Dear me, John Bull, your language could 
Hardly be worse ; 

This verbal crime denounce I would, 
Even in verse. 


When to '' photography " you go, 
And lop the '' graph," 

You hack the word in two, and throw 
Away the half. 


Lest others should this maimed word cull 
I'll say it low, 

That even when it's seen in J’ull 
It isn't so. 
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At the present time of year the desire to photograph 
out of doors is a reasonable one in the mind of any 
camera user. The country- 
side is at its best, and 
the rivers and coast invite 
the holiday-maker in irre- 
sistible manner. We hope, therefore, that the infor- 
mation on pages 66 and 67 of this issue of THE A. P. 
will prove of assistance to many thousands of readers 
who may be contemplating a photographic holi- 
dav. The data we have collected from the principal 
centres in all parts of the kingdom can be taken as 
official, as in every case it has been supplied by either 
the mayor, chief constable, or commanding officer, and 
_ is presented in a handy and compact form for ready 
reference. Readers, however, should peiuse the intro- 
ductory paragraph at the head of page 66 very care- 
fully, for although in a great number of instances cer- 
tain towns and districts are indicated as having no re- 
strictions, it must not be overlooked that the Defence 
of the Realm Act applies to every corner of the king- 
dom, and is in force all the time. Therefore in every 
district the photographing of bridges, railway stations, 
tunnels, etc., and of military, naval, aircraft, or muni- 
tion works is forbidden, and great care should be 
exercised when in the neighbourhood of such 
places. But the photographer will find there 
are very extensive parts of the country where he may 
roam with his camera unrestricted, and expose plates 
and films to his heart's content. Apart from this, how- 
ever, it should not be forgotten that the prohibitions 
referred to as for certain towns and districts apply 
only to outdoor work with the camera, and even in 
restricted areas photography in one's own house or 
garden is still possible. Articles on garden and farm- 
yard photographv, etc., will be found in the following 


pages. 222 


River scenery, provided one observes the limitations 
imposed by the military authorities, is a form oí 
camera work that may be in- 
dulged in extensively Ъу the 
amateur photographer. In the 
illustrations on page 75, ‘‘ Sunny 
River Scenes," a number of snapshots bv Mr. Harold 
Grainger are presented, which тау be the means of 
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suggesting some of the possibilities of this type of 
landscape work. Many an ancient and picturesque 
water-mill still gives occasion for the expenditure of a 
few plates, as, for instance, those on the Great Ouse 
in Huntingdonshire, the Waveney on the borders of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and the Nidd and Wharfe rivers in 
Yorkshire. Some of them, as Houghton Mill, on the 
Great Ouse, near St. Ives, at the top of the page, 
have provided many artists of repute with subjects that 
have found their way in due course to the walls of the 
Royal Academy. At different seasons of the year wild 
flowers are features that add considerably to one's pos- 
sibilities on many of our rivers, and can be made effec- 
tive use of. The centre illustration on pages 72-3, '' On 
a Breadland River," also offers a suggestive sub. 
ject for the holiday maker in these delightful haunts 
in Norfolk. As regards the technique of this class of 
work, it is very necessary to avoid piling up too much 
density in the development of the negatives where the 
water area is at all extensive, and to this extent it is 
a little more difficult than the average landscape work. 
o © © 
THE ‘A. P.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition wili 
be held as usual this year. Last year showed no falling 
off in the quantity or qualitv of 
‘ THE A.P." LANTERN entries, and we hope all lantern- 
SLIDE COMPETITIONS. slide workers will again sub- 
mit examples of their best 
work, so that the collection of prize-winning’ slides 
which circulates amongst the photographic societies 
of the kingdom during the winter season may be of the 
highest qualitv. Full particulars and entry forms will 
be found on another page in this issue. The closing 
date for entries is October 21, and we make this early 
announcement so that our friends in the Colonies and 
abroad may-have an opportunity of competing. It will 
be noticed that this year a special class is announced 
for past winners in the competition. This additional 
prize has been suggested by several readers who have 
won both the bronze and silver plaques in the past, and 
we are very pleased to avail ourselves of the sugges- 
tion. The Prize Slides will be ready for loan to societies 
on and after November І. Early application for them 
is essential. o о о | 


We are pleased to say. that the entries for our 
Colonial Competition are greater this year than during 
the past two vears, 
and some very fine 
work indeed has been 
submitted. In parti- 
¿ular the collections sent from Australia indicate the 
extraordinary virility and go-ahead qualities of the 
Commonwealth, and we are glad to welcome, not onlv 
several new workers of great promise, but manv old 
supporters as well. India, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada, and many other places where the 
British flag flies are well represented. The prize-winners 
will be announced next week, and the fifth Colonial 
Exhibition will be opened on Monday next at the 
А. P. Little Gallery. Full particulars in next issue. 


SEE PAGE 67 
FoR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
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N order to read 
| the newspapers 
with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of things that 
are happening and are going to 
happen, a man should start with 
the money column, even though he 
no financier. This applies to 
the relatively small as well as to 
the great, and in investigating such a subject as the 
one defined in the title of this article, the money column 
is still no uncertain guide, both in diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. Before us is a financial paper containing the 
annual report of a great retail trading concern which 
has 400 branches in the United Kingdom. The part 
of its trade which has to do with photographic supplies 
is quite subsidiary to its principal business, but this is 
what the report says, '" Moreover a good deal more 
trade has been done in side lines, such as photographic 
apparatus, than was ever looked for when war broke 
out." The buoyancy of this part of the business has 
probably had something to do with raising the dividend 
to the comfortable rung of то per cent. 

The same experience is shared by manufacturers 
whose business is distinctly photographic. The head 
of one large photographic firm assured us the other day 
that since the autumn of 1914, after the first shock had 
passed, business had been graduallv ascending and was 
now virtually normal. Another firm, which is almost 
the only plate-making industry to make public its 
balance sheet, has been able to declare a higher dividend 
for 1915 than for 1914, and the last dividend is only 
I per cent. below the highest figure for the last ten 
years, and very much above the lowest. Upon the 
truly wonderful results shown by another great enter- 
prise we commented in a recent note. 

What is the reason for this resiliency ? Had anybody 
told us that we should have two years of desolating war, 
during which public attention would be distracted and 
the public purse straitened, we should have said that 
Photography, along with many other things in our 
common abundant life, would be swept away. Instead 
of that, it is astonishingly stable, altering in character 
somewhat, but scarcely lessening in scope. We fancy 
that some future students of our manners and our 
economics will say that the marvellous thing about 
the British people in this ordeal was not only in the 
new interests they set going, but in the old interests 
they managed to maintain. 
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Who expected that the photographic exhibitions 
would be maintained? Yet, under the inspiring lead 
of the London Salon, they have actually gained new 
prestige. Photographic societies have suffered, being 
the loosest element in photographic life, but even here 
there has been an unexpected steadiness. Photographic 
journalism—and the journals are always an index to 
the state of a trade or profession or amateur pursuit- 
has continued to flourish. The professional photo- 
grapher has seen a great increase in his patrons, while 
the volume of Press photography has been such as to 
overwhelm any future compiler of an illustrated history 
of the war. 

If there has been a lessened amateur output, this is 
due to official restrictions, and not to diminution of 
interest or increased prices (though in saying this we are 
conscious of the cold eye of the Westminster Gazette 
upon us). Had it not been for the fact that in so many 
quarters photography is under interdict, and in so manv 
others is practised only with uncertainty (which another 
article in this issue may do something to remove), 
the photographic record of this countrv in war time 
would have made all peace records insignificant. As it 
is, what has been denied in one direction has found some 
outlet in another. If excursion facilities have been | 
withdrawn, pedestrianism has found new devotees, 
largely under the stimulus of the Selborne Society and 
the Sunday Rambling Society. If go-as-you-please 
photography out of doors is impossible, photographers 
have found new interests in interior work or portraiture 
or Nature study, all of which is evidence of the vitality 
of what the last Salon prospectus called “а great 
industry and a worldwide hobby.” 

Not that photography has remained untouched bv 
the war consciousness. Quite the contrary. А year 
ago our severe friend, the Atheneum, after pointing 
out that to the large masses of the people art was merelv 
a means of recording and emphasising sentimentalism. 
which came into being as a means of softening down 
the realities of life, added the hope that “ this mistaken 
conception, fostered by a subservient race of illustrators 
and photographers," would be “ reduced by the stern 
realities of to-day." But the war has made us more 
inveterate sentimentalists than ever, and if even we 
members of a subsidiary race can soften down any of 
its awful realities, or catch and interpret the gleams 
among its shadows, or register the transition of a people 
from the frivolous to the heroic, it is surely not a ministry 
to be spurned. 
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The Snapshots-from-Home movement is an instance 
in point, and has given photography a new direction, 
a suggestion, something of а mission. Їп a dozen ways 
photography has bridged separation and shortened 
convalescence, brightened the lonely and heartened 
the hard pressed. Neither the Y.M.C.A. scheme nor 
the professional photographers cover the whole field. 
Many men in face of the new picturesqueness of the 
times have turned again to amateur photography after 
having abandoned it for years. 

In this survey we have not even touched the skirts 
of the photographic interest so far as it relates to active 
military work in the field and the air, in the life of the 
training camp and the munition íactory, but enough 
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URING the war amateur photographers are 
hedged about with various restrictions, even 
in non-military areas, while in military 
districts the photographer becomes 
very shy indeed in producing his 
camera for outdoor work. 

It is at such times as these that one 

turns for consolation to a friend that 
is apt to get secondary consideration 
when times are normal and the votary 
of the camera is allowed to spend his 
Saturday afternoons midst the beauties 
of our summer landscapes. 
The garden seldom fails one at such a time, 
and doubly fortunate is the amateur photogra- 
pher who possesses one, and is thus indepen- 
dent of the military commandant of the 
district, and can carry on his hobby when 
and how he chooses. 

It is the purpose of this little article to outline, in a brief 
manner, a few of the ways in which a garden is a valuable 
asset to the amateur photographer. We are all aware how 
photography, when assiduously carried out, lays hold on a 
man. Не becomes obsessed with his hobby, and even his 
own wife gets full up occasionally, and is apt to refer to him 
as a lodger only, and not the loving, attentive hubby he 
promised to be in his palmy days. 

Let him have a garden where his wife and family can take 
tea occasionally, and invite a friend to partake thereof. It is 
an invaluable tonic after several hours in a dark-room—a 
tonic that braces one up for further effort, and takes him at 
the same time away from his hobby, and gives him a few hours 
exercise, both physically and intellectually. 

His photography helps his garden, and with the development 
of his artistic instinct, his garden develops correspondingly, 
and becomes ''a thing of beauty and a joy for ever," to say 
nothing of providing him with pictures. 

It also tends to bring him into closer relationship with nature, 
and on his photographic rambles he looks on things, not only 
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has been said to show what a role photography is filling 
after two years of war. Peace may break out at any 
moment, but the accoutrements of war will remain 
for many a month, and during that time, when the 
Defence of the Realm Act is less rigorously interpreted, 
the camera will have its great opportunity. An editor 
of our acquaintance is passing sleepless nights wondering 
what possible topics can occupy his magazine in the 
coming time of peace. But the new incalculable society 
to emerge beyond the cataclysm will open up fresh 
spheres of thought and action, and in these spheres it 
will be strange indeed if the scientific witchcraft of 
photography—again we quote the Atheneum—does not 
find those new occasions which teach new duties. 


HORT UTA ч 


IN WAR TIME. 
By H. C. CROSS. 


from their photographic standpoint, but also from their arrange- 
ment as to colour, light and shade, etc. 

Then again, it is an invaluable asset to the flower photo- 
grapher, making him independent of the florist, and saving his 
pocket. He can plant flowers useful in a photographic sense, 
and choose his own blooms a short time before he is ready to 
photograph them. If he fails to get a satisfactory picture, it 
will cost him nothing, for he has simply to get a few more speci- 
mens, and try a different arrangement and lighting. When a 
photographer has to purchase all his blooms he must have what 
the florist has got at the time, and also pay whatever price 
is asked, and flower photography becomes a very costly busi- 
ness. If the gardening amateur sees this year something in 
a florist’s window, e.g. cream peonies, which take his fancy, 
he can secure two or three plants for a trifle more than the price 
of the blooms, and next year he may photograph cream peonies 
to his heart’s content. 

The garden forms a delightful rendezvous for the meeting 
of a few kindred spirits or members of the same photographic 
society, and I have yet to meet the individual who will refuse a 
bunch of roses or a basket of home-grown vegetables. 

A few deck-chairs, a supply of tobacco, and a profusion of 
bloom all around takes a lot of beating, and is an ideal spot in 
which to discuss the items for the coming winter’s programme. 
If the owner is a slide-maker, the garden is a splendid subject 
for a twenty minutes’ lecturette. 

Let those amateurs who think that flowers give very little 
subject matter for such a lecturette listen to our old friend, 
Mr. E. Seymour, when he gets warmed up to his subject, and if 
that will not induce them to take up gardening, nothing will. 

Lastly, a garden is profitable, and if the owner cares to dispose 
of his surplus flowers and vegetables, his plates should cost him 
very little. I have known good prices to be given by pub- 
lishers of gardening catalogues for negatives of named varieties 
of flowers, and even my own experience has included the photo- 
graphy of roses to illustrate a catalogue. 

Much more could be written on this subject, but probably 
enough has been said to induce a few more lovers of the camera 
to take up gardening and the study of flowers. 
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-- PLATES 


RED SEAL 350 n.«». 
SELF-SCREEN 300 нар. 
SPECIAL RAPID 225 н ар. 


For bright, sparkling pictures use Barnet Plates. 
They yield clean, crisp negatives. 


Red Seal for Hand Camera, and Special Rapid for 
General Work. 


Self-Screen is a superb Ortho. Plate; no screen required. 


ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd. BARNET ENGLAND. 
о a >> 
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SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHS | 


are always obtained with 


DALLMEYER LENSES 


They are, and always have been, 


BRITISH MADE, by BRITISH LABOUR, with BRITISH CAPITAL. 


Ask your Dealer for particulars, or Write to 


J. Н. DALLMEYER, Ltd., 


19, 21 & 23, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Factory: Church End Works, Willesden, N.W. 


| Price 2s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition. Postage 4d. extra. 


PLAYING TO PICTURES. 


A Guide for Pianists and Conductors of Motion Picture Theatres. 
by W. TYACKE GEORGE. 


Full of valuable and original advice, also instructions for Pianists, 
Conductors, Managers and Proprietors of Picture Shows. 


Photo Exposure 


Record and Diary, 1916 | _ Paper 1/-. тыр Ct Gilt 2/6 (Postage 5d.) 
KINEMATOGRAPH YEAR BOOK, FILM DIARY & DIRECTORY. 


The Vade Mecum and Encyclopaedia of the Trade. 


Pocket Expert 
for Photographers 


TELLS де у ке сым 6/. Net. [2nd Enlarged Edition J ` 6/6 post free. 
correctly, how to develop 
perfectly, how to make ideal The HANDBOOK of KINEMATOGRAPHY 
prints, etc. Money-saving 
methods. Hosts of formule, | A complete treatise on the history, theory and practice of Motion 
tables and hints. ee Kinematography. A comprehensive reference book for all 
inm desiring knowledge in Motiography. 
1 /_ Ask your Dealer to SE 400 Pages. 300 Illustrations. 
/ show you the book; S 
It will save many shillings F 
Я Price 2/6 Net. Post Free, 3/-. 
BuRROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. Ў 
BR Buemovcns Waricome а Co. ^ ui HOW TO RUN A PICTURE THEATRE. 
Pho. 954 g eg A carefully compiled handbook for Managers, Proprietors and 
Copyright 4 pom Exhibitors. 
GN у A guide tor those starting, and a helpful reference work 


for those already in the business. 


Published at the Offices of 
THE KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY, 
9.11 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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O my mind there is no more enjoyable way of spending 

a day's holiday, or even a summer holiday for the 

matter of that, than a visit to a farmhouse with a 

camera. І am afraid it must be a hand camera, because 

most of the animals one meets will hardly wait for the more 
leisurely stand camera. 

There is a great choice of subjects, especially vouthful 
ones, almost too many to count, such as little pigs, lambs, 
calves, chickens, ducklings, goslings, to say nothing of 
their older and more sedate parents. Each seems to 
possess a peculiar characteristic of its own. Why do geese, 
for instance, almost always walk across a field in single 
fle? If you watch a number of them going under the 
bottom bar of a gate, the absurd bob which each gives in 
turn will seem so funny that you may forget all about 
your camera until the chance of a good shot is gone. 

Pigs, too, both big and little, have a favourite trick of 
swinging their tails with great 
gusto; they move them so [3 
rapidly that the wonder is they 
do not fly off. The shutter 
speed of one's camera must be 
set fairly high for this subject 
or there will be merely a blur 
for tail. 

Almost all the work of a farm 
is picturesque if treated under 
suitable conditions. АП the 
seasons give one different pic- 
tures, Ploughing, sowing, 
haymaking, harvesting, and 


fruit -pick- 
ing, to men- 
tion only a 
few, show 
how great 
are the op- 
portunities 
for success- 
ful work. 
Then if 
there are 
any nice girls at the farm to borrow as models, one has again 
more opportunities. I find that models borrowed in this way 
are preferable to those taken to the job, as it is generally 
necessary for the model to know the animals a little before 
attempting successful picture making. 
Lambs and sheep are rather difficult to photograph 


\ 


Mary and her Lamb. 


Feeding the Fowls. 
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successfully. When you get nearly close enough for a. 
shot, off they go, probably with their-tails towards you. 
Even if you get near enough, the difficulty is to make them: 
look up at you ; generally they move away without lifting 
their heads. However, patience will succeed in the end—- 
if the field or orchard is sufficiently small and the sheep get 
tired before 
you do! 
The cows 
and horses 
are more 
easy tà 
manage; 
they seem 
less shy, 
bint the 
background 


Bacon for Brcakfast. 


for them wil require care. 
Perhaps if the farmhouse is 
picturesque it will fit in as a 
part of the background of the 
herd of cows better than into 
any other photograph, and 
about milking time the cows 
come readily to a call. 

Another subject that should 
not be missed is the dog. 
Although sometimes he is surly 
and unapproachable, occasion- 
ally one finds a lovely collie, 
when several plates should be exposed in the hope of 
securing a good “head” which will work up well either as 
a print or lantern slide. 

As for the camera to use. A reflex is ideal, but by no 
means indispensable. It depends upon whether you know 
how to use an ordinary hand camera. If you area practical 
hand camera worker, and accustomed to gauge distances 
readily, you will do almost as well with one. I say almost 
advisedly, for with a reflex it is possible to work with a: 
larger aperture which gives a diffusion of background that 
generally improves this class of photograph. 

As far as war-time economy allows, do not be chary of 
exposures if you find plenty of good subjects. The results 
will give you a great deal of pleasure, and the plates can 
easily be developed in half-dozens at a time in a 
tank. At present, where other photographic work is 
barred, this class of subject will provide real enjoyment. 
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OUTDOOR CAMERA WORK IN WAR TIME. m 


PEACEFUL PHOTOGRAPHY, PERMITS AND PROHIBITIONS. ES ay 


^ 


INCE August, 1914, when Britain entered on her part in the great European War, certain restrictions have necessarily, and rightly 
been imposed on the free use of the camera in districts of military and naval importance. These restrictions have varied in 
different centres, from the absolute taboo of photography—at important naval bases, for instance—to the comparative freedom from 
official interference in inland districts where no military works exist. The restrictions have in every case been founded on the 
Defence of the Realm Act, 1914 (Regulation 19), which, in effect, forbids the use of camera, sketch-book, or field-glasses in specified 
areas, subject to permits granted by the Competent Military or Naval Authorities for those areas, or in some cases the Chief Constables 
of the counties in which they occur. We Rave ascertained by a considerable correspondence with the authorities in all parts of the 
kingdom the extent to which these restrictions are imposed, and the difficulty or otherwise attending the issue of permits when 
required. This information has been compressed into tabular form, and appears below for the benefit of readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. It has been presented alphabetically for convenience in reference, and it will be found, on consulting a map, that 
practically the whole of England, and a large portion of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, are dealt with, as in each case the centre chosen 
includes an area of several miles round, and in some cases these will be found to overlap. 
In the way of camera restrictions the east and south coasts suffer most, as, in most cases, without special permits, photographv 
is forbidden on the shore, and from one to five miles inland. i 
` It will be seen that most of the holiday and health resorts have been dealt with, and, in addition, many photographic beauty 
spots are referred to. Photographers who are proposing to visit any of the districts within the neighbourhood of the places men- 
tioned should act on the information given. For places not included, the Chief Constables of the county will give further information. 


LONDON AND DISTRICT. 


In the London area, provided that General Regulations are complied with, which prohibit the photographing of anything of a 
military, naval, or aircraft nature (this includes munition and Government buildings, searchlights, guns, etc.), the restrictions appear 
to be the same as before the war. 

For Epping Forest, Burnham Beeches, Highgate Woods, Wanstead Park, and Coulsdon Common, application for permits must 
be made to the Town Clerk, the Guildhall, London. 

For the Green Park, Bushey Park, Greenwich Park, Hampton Court, Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens, Kew, Richmond Park, 
St. James's Park, and other Royal parks, apply Н.М. Board of Works, Whitehall. \ 

For Battersea Park, Embankment Gardens, Finsbury Park, Victoria Park, and other open spaces, apply London County Council, 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, S.W. 

For the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, apply the Superintendent (hand cameras are allowed without permit). 

For Wimbledon Common and Putney Heath apply the Wimbledon and Putney Conservators, 4, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

Permits for cathedrals and the City churches (interiors) are the same as before the war. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS AND COMMON SENSE. 


The amateur photographer should at all times during the continuance of the war bear in mind the official pronourticement by 
the Press Bureau, which applies to all parts of the kingdom, quite apart from any local or other regulations. This reads as follows :— 

“ It is announced that no apprehensions whatever need be felt by any photographer who confines himself to ordinary subjects 
of purely pictorial interest. The common sense of everyone will tell him that he must not photograph the movement of troops 
fortifications, barracks, training camps, ships of war, transports, or defence works of any kind. Atthe same time, this caution should 
obviously be extended to railways, bridges, stations, cuttings, tunnels, viaducts, harbour works, reservoirs, munition factories 
aerodromes, and many other subiects which might be photographed quite freely in times of peace. With these reservations, the 
restrictions necessarily imposed by military considerations should not affect the ordinary photographer."' 

It will be seen from this that, even in districts where photography is forbidden, there is no bar on the use of the camera оп 
one's own premises, such as in the garden or indoors. ; 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


In the following list of cities, towns, and districts, а letter of the alphabet will be found following the name of the place. The 
letters indicate the restrictions or otherwise that obtain in these districts. 


A.—Amateur photography not prohibited (but note General Regulations above). 
B.—No special restrictions, but permit desirable. Apply to 
€.— Prohibited area, but permits will be granted to bona-fide amateurs. Apply to 
D.—Prohibited area. Permits very difficult to obtain. 

E.— Photography forbidden. 


F.—Photography forbidden, and cameras not to be carried. 
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AREF ОООО ООС Т aai a C. BeMond cioe VaR wes caa car lO Maas B C.O., Headquarters, Lincs Coast Defences, 
Col. Donaldson, Competent Military Autho- О.С. Troops, Bedford. Alford. 
rity, Beaurnaris. LU АЙЛА АЛА Ме Гр» А PRU ЫЫ Жи УА»; Е ТА осо debet aho Cox ur калад ы YS 2A A 
Appleby... ee eee cece а DET C (O7 [IPEA OT E tee LEER E BEOROEEAIIS. ora io dina аж 
Lt.-Col. Ledward, The Castle, Carlisle. а CX IU MEM DEM Коз оинаи Ho Бебек ой еен! Мланде s x oz г 
Aberystwyth а... Bend сес олы ы. 
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makes of plates, 
füms, gas light 
and bromide papers, 


the developer for all 
and lantern shdes. 


———— — ee — 
———— 


Kodol is a highly con- 
centrated developer. 
It bears the Kodak 
Tested Chemicals seal 
—the sign of strength 
and of purity. 


Use Kodol for all your de- 
veloping because it is eco- 
nomical, because it is efficient, 
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and because it is easy to use. 


| The 3 oz. bottle costs 1/3 and 
makes 75 oz. of normal solu- 
tion. The 8 oz. bottle costs 
2/6 and makes 200 ounces. 
The 16 oz. bottle costs 
4/6 and makes 400 ounces 


Kodol is stainless. It kee 
well and it does not injure the 
skin. And Kodol is easily pre- 


lE ы, 


pared—you simply add water 
| to the required proportions. 


а 


il Kodak Ltd., Kingeway, W.C. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You do not have to make 
your negatives to suit your 
printing-paper when you use 


Velox 


because Velox is made to 
suit your negatives. There is 
a Velox for every negative 
—Vigorous Velox for flat 
negatives and Soft Velox 
for all other negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


xii THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“СЕТ ТОМА” 


THE FINEST PRINTING MEDIUM OF THE AGE. 
MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES. 


Write for Booklet, 
“PERFECT PRINTS,” 


Post Free. 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


10 X8, 10d. ; 12X 10, 19. ; 15x 12, 18. 6d. § up to 40 X 30; special quotations 
for quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best quality plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 8464, 18. 6d. ; 10x 5, 18. 9d. ; 12x 10, 2s. За. ; 
15X12, Зв. } making negatives from copy, 8d. § sepia 20 per cent extra. 


All Enlargements are now Charged 33: % on above prices. 


If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. A recent unsolicited testimonial:— 
" Many thanks for Enlargements. Considering they were copied from 
photos they are little short of marvellous. Your guarantee of ' the best 
result the negative will yield,’ is no boast, but an honest statement," 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass ; matt 
and velvet surfaces. 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 


1 /6 100. VIEW CARDS. 


9/ = GROSS. 
QUICK DESPATCH. 4 Subjects Allowed. 


D HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with 
02. printed letters by exclusive ргосеѕѕ; speciality, 
celluloid border titles. 


All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at prices 
consistent with good quality. Terms C.W.O. 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


DROEGE б CO., 


Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


43, COMERAGH ROAD, "57, Xexsimcrow, 


Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 


Sole Manufacturers: - 


ENLARGEMENTS 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used; 8$ 6}, 8d. ; 
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Sold in 
6d. and 1/- packets, 
by all dealers. 


“LE TO PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, | 
7 COMPANY LIMITED, 1, Crutched Friars, London, Е.С. 


WATSON’S 
HAND CAMERAS 


—— BEST BRITISH MADE. ——— 


THE DAINTY 


is made entirely of metal, finished 
black, and covered with best 
morocco. 

With double extension, 
mechanical rising front, 
and sliding front. 

An exceedingly com- 
pact and ortable 
Camera, suitable for any 
climate. 


PRICE, 


complete, with 3 dark 
slides, taking }- plate 
piétures, large reversible 
finder, and F/6.8 Aplanat 
lens on Sector 
shutter, with 
Antinous release. 


Am Nam = gs 15.6 


Camera, as above, with Watson F/6.1 Series I. Holostigmat lens 
on Compound shutter, with Antinous release, £10’. 10 . 0 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd, 


(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Depot: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS «QURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Canterbury 
Cambridge 
Christc*urch 
Coleford and Kingwood ..................... 
Cheltenham 


Chester 
CoL Neville, The Castle, Chester. 
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С.О., The Castle, Carlisle. 
Chatham 


Clacton-on-Sea * d ; 
The Competent Military Authority. 
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Dublin 
Chief Constable, Dublin. 


Dulverton 
Deal 


Derby (County) ......... eee VAT ee MES 
C.O., No. 6 District, Brocton Camp, Cannock 


Chase, Staffs. 
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Devonport 


Durham County ....... ee eee eee cere nn nn 
Chief Constable, County Constabulary. 
Durham. 


Durham City ....... eee ее 


Eastbourne 
Chief Constable, Eastbourne. 


Edinburgh 
Chicf Constable, Edinburgh. 
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Exeter 
Chief 
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Constable, Devon Constabulary, 
Exeter. 


Felixstowe 


Folkestone | 
Apply, Garrison Adjutant, Shornclitfe. 


Fowey 
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Guildford 
Great Yarmouth онаа a ERE 
Glasgow 

Chief Constable, Glaszow. 
Glastonbury 
Glossop 
Gloucester City 

Chiet Constable. 


Haslemere 
Superintendent of Police at Godalming, 
Petworth and Petersfield. 
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Harrogate 
C.O., Military Camp, Ripon. 

Harwich 

Наѕ пее iu dors ri Wh ER Ee Rees bab ade ew 
Chief Constable, Hastings. 

Hertford шиж кб» ace EX 
Chief Constable, County Police, Hertford. 


Hereford, County 
Chief Constable, Shire Hall, Hereford. 


Hereford City 
Henley-on-Thames 
Hull 


Hattield 
Chief Constable, Hertford County Police. 
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Ipswich 
Inverness 
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Ilfracombe 
Chief 
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Constable, Devou  Coustabulary, 
Exeter. 


Knaresborough ........................... 
C.O., Military Camp, Ripon. 

Kintyre 

Killarney 


KESWICK) Onl De OS dr v cL PIU ERAS 
C.O., The Castle, Carlisle. 
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Lowestoft Ses t eau ERR EE ES Eo 
Leamingten Spa 
Littlebampton 
Llandrindod Wells 
Londonderry 
Competent Military Authority, Derry. 
Lichfield ...... Mate e esa CUR UE o OR ame Mie ores 
LUlloW Asas nda Loewen Ый ККЕ EE 
C.O., The Barracks, Shrewsbury. 
EDO nde мый sae tne tence ore Dacha E 
С.О., Headquarters, Lincs Coast Defences, 
Alford 
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Leicester- oar ао eee E nO Re UAR а 
C.O., Leicester District. 

Lymington s uu vetus e E Wake eR Кык pa ees 

Liverpool о Бк ук эбакы ae ELE des 

Special Prohibition on River and Dock 
Estate. 

Шеба (ест, сока ва OE eae sees 


Chief. Constable, Shire Hall, Hereford. 
Lisburn 


Limerick 
О.С. Troops, New Barracks, Litnerick. 
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Malvern 

Matlock 

C.O., No. r1 Area, Headquarters, Cannock 
Chase, Brocton Camp, Statts. 
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Midhurst 
Moninouth 


Melton Mowbray 
C.O., Glen Parva Barracks, nr. Leicester. 


Morecambe 
Chief Constable of Lancashire (Preston). 


Maidstone 
Margate 
Within one mile of coast. 


Manchester 
Competent Military Authority, Manchester. 
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Northampton........ sees eee thon 
Nottingham City 
Notts County 
Chief Constable, Shire Hall, Nottinghain. 
Norfolk (Broads District) 
Norwich City 
Lieut.-Col. К. Lombe, Norfolk Regiment, 
Britaunia Barracks, Norwich. 
Northallerton (and North Riding of Yorkshire) 
Chief Constable, North Riding Constabu- 
lary, Northallerton. 
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Oban 
Apply, Lt.-Col. Heaton Ellier, Oban. 


Oswestry 
Oxford 


Perth 
Peterborough 


Pulborough and Arun Valley, within four miles 
of sea 
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Penrith iden Swe ыы raa ates aeta ЫК es 
C.O., The Castle, Carlisle. 

Portsmouth 

Penzance 
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Robin Hood's Вау 


Reigate 
Chief 
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Constable, Municipal Buildings, 
Reigate. 
C.O., Military Camp, Ripon. о 
Ramsgate ioco uses Dad A e SO SER 
Within one mile of coast. 

ROSS cM 
Chief Constable, Shire Hall, Hereford. 
Reading аа наво х 
Swansea 


SLATOET. iu eL ра Наара 
C.O., No. rr Area Headquarters, Cannock 
Chase, Brocton Camp, Staffs. 


Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swindon 
Seaford- cC 
St. Andrews 
Staford bones ee ye its Melee o DO 
Shrews DUT A so oro Eos ECC Ub ER ed 
O., The Barracks, Shrewsbury. 
Southport 
SEVENOAKS coss bse ia P pe ERR d 
Chief Constable. 
Scarborough s. osea kr Yo ea 
St AS uu Docs o val warten e talpa eR 
Chief Constable, Hertford County Police. 
DU IVES™ Losses pp E Ua pM Edu ert CREE 
Southampton 


Southend-on-Sea .......................... 
For district two miles from sea, apply 
Competent Military Authority, Warley., 
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Кей ES 
Taunton 
Tunbridge Wells 
Truro 
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Whitby and Staithes 
Worthing 

C.O., Shoreham Camp. 
Worcester City 
Warwick 
Wrexham о dr edo кажы ARRA t 


Waterford 
Competent Military Authority, Queenstown. 


Wye Valley 
Wisbech 


Windsor 
Chief of Police, Windsor. 


Windermere 
C.O., The Castle, Carlisle. 


Woolwich 
Whitstablé iue a Nave eee ea tob Ace TC Rc caeci 
Whitley Bay 
Wells 
Weston-super-Mare 
Chief Constable. 
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York 
C.O., No. 5 Area, Prince of Wales Terrace, 
Scarborough. 
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Prizes for Holiday Photographs. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas is offered for the best article of about 1,000 words, sent in bv a reader 
of “ The A. P.," describing a holiday with a camera in any district in the British Isles during 
1916. The article to be illustrated with at least six photographs taken on the holidav described. 


А Second Prize of Two Guincas, and a Third Prize of One Guinea, for the two next best articles 


and sets of photographs submitted. 
The Editor of “The A. P." will judge the articles and illustrations. 


Latest Date for sending in, October 2. 
Address: The Editor of ‘‘ The A. P.," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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RAMBLES ROUND LONDON 
WITH A CAMERA I. | 


= WES, -— Р 
Pris о trv ial эт Special to “The A.P. and P. N?’ By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


This walk and the one that will be described in our issue of July 31 will be taken 

under the guidance of Mr. Blake on Tuesday, August 8. For Ha i n and West 

Drayton walk meet at Hayes Station (G.W.R.) at 2.45 p.m. For Ruislip walk meet at 

TT ^ Ruislip District station, 9.45 a.m. Those taking both walks should bring refreshments,‏ و 

a panas ex and for a few pence can get by train to afternoon meeting place on conclusion of the 
TENET morning walk. Total distance of the two walks about nine miles. 


HOUGH certain districts round London are necessarily ject is seen of broken bank, weedy river, and clusters of trees, 
heavily “ taboo " for the photographer, there are others while across the stream there is a delightful bungalow in its 
more or less remote from camps and aviation grounds, search- shady garden. One of the wooden bridges so characteristic of 
lights, and such like, where one is still able to enjoy the use the Colne is soon reached. The Colne has many curious charac- 
of one's camera. teristics, and this type of wooden bridge is one of them. The 
I hope to give from time to time accounts of pleasant and main stream of the Colne is now reached, and for a mile or so 
profitable afternoons spent in walking round about the London 15 followed until the towpath ceases, and an unrailed wooden 
area, all of which I have myself enjoyed, and to add some bridge leads to a path down which, and through a typical water 
simple information on their historical, pictorial, and topo- splash, the narrow lane leads right into Harmondsworth village. 
graphical interests, which render these roadside and hedgerow Harmondsworth is thoroughly rural. The district round 
rambles of more than ordinary interest. was once a part of the great Houndslow Heath so favoured of 
Middlesex seems, in parts at any rate, not only more easily highwaymen, and now is mostly given up to the cultivation of 
accessible, but to rejoice in delightful field paths, with a pro- vegetables for Covent Garden market. The village green is 
fusion of ancient barns, farms, historic houses, and literary itself attractive, with its old inn '' The Five Bells," and a 
associations. Magpie houses abound in villages less than ten magpie house which would do credit to Worcestershire. 
miles from Charing Cross, as well as old mansions as full of But the greatest attraction of Harmondsworth is undoubtedly 
picturesqueness and historical interest as if they were a hundred its great tithe barn, built by the Benedictines. It belongs to 
miles away, perhaps more so since they link up with the men the farm adjacent to the church, and can hardly be missed, and 
and events which belong to the greater life of London. certainly should be visited. 1% is тот feet long and 38 feet 
I propose in this ramble to take the train to West Drayton wide, with a fine open oak roof and immense oak supporting 
on the G.W.R. The fare is 11d. from Paddington, and the pillars resting on stone basements. Many a church cannot 


trains are plentiful all day long. boast such fine work. There used to be a wing to it which has 

Any camera man interested in canal work will find plenty been taken down and re-erected elsewhere, and that is itself 
of subject matter within five I28 feet long, so that the 
minutes' walk of the station by Раа — T | TE =”, Original barn must have been 


turning to the right on leaving it, f 
and, by passing over the bridge, EET 
getting on to the towpath. Of У 
the material available east and 
west, I prefer that to the east, as 
there are close at hand several of 
those quaint wooden bridges which 
are so characteristic of the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as a picturesque 
row of old cottages which reflect 
well in the water. The monkey 
boats, both moving and moored, are 
really fine, and so as a subject 15 the 
operation of loading and unloading 
them by some primitive quay side. Do RS 
A misty day, which softens hard DG ERE _ 
facts, 15 just the time for these sub- : IESE Satyr TRI UID 
jects, with the steam rising, say, 
from a load of manure, and the 
figures passing to and from the barge 
to the bank with their barrows loaded with material. Re- gardens of Sip- 
turning back past the station and through the village, and son to Harling- 
asking one's way to the church, an old gateway of the once ton, our next PEERS 
e ‘isting manor house is seen. Left on the backwater of time objective. It is ی‎ 
after the destruction of its house, it is now used as a rectory, decidedly unin- Бан ё 

and is а subject worthy of a plate as the sun shines obliquely teresting, but 
upon it. The church lies pleasant amidst its graves and trees, up till now I 
and for those interested in archaic survivals offers some fifteenth have failed to 
and sixteenth century brasses and a unique Perpendicular font. discover myself 


majestic in dimensions. 

The church has several points 
of interest. It has a fine 
Decorated doorway, somewhat 
obscured by an old wooden 
porch. The font of large size, 
supported on a central column, 
is said to owe its fine state of 
preservation to having been 
boarded up in times past. 

I cannot enthuse about the 
walk through the market 


м hmm 
» ` 


Canal leading to West Drayton. 


ر € 


Фр p - _ : 

à а. с eee MM TEN 
LI a , piy Е 
ecd ارو‎ e P s 


From West Drayton there are two field ways available to ог hear of any A Cottage on the Colne. 
reach our next objective. The one is entered just opposite field path. 
the entrance gate of the church, and leads down through an However uninteresting the mile or so to Harlington, I 
avenue of trees. The other is more picturesque but longer. should certainly take the walk, and feel myself amply repaid 


On leaving the church turn down the road to the right, which in a sight of the fine church and its really wonderful treasures. 
leads to the green, which in itself may be found useful, and There is a south doorway of Norman date, very rich in decora- 
taking the road which runs along one side of it reach the bridge tion, and a unique Easter sepulchre. 
over a branch of the Colne. It is not necessary to cross the To get back to town from here is easy, as Hayes Station 
bridge, but turn down by the public-house and take the pleasant is within a few minutes’ walk, and trains frequent; fare 
towpath. Looking at the bridge we have left, a pleasant sub- піперепсе. 
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FANTASIA. 


By : 
THE EARL oF CARNARVON. 


From the One-Man 
Show now open al 
the Camera Club, 17, 
John Street, Adelphi. | 
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HOLIDAYS. By Fitson YOUNG: 
The original (an 81 < 3} bromide «nlar;ement from 11721 negative) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ON A BROADLAND RIVER, 
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TREASURES OF THE ROCKS. By Wu. ANGOLD. 
The original, an ozxobrome print (6 х 70), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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IN THE WOODS. By Wirt and Carine CapBy. 
See article on page 77. 
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FUSSING 


AND 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


| By CARINE CADBY. 
Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


OW tiresome is the photographer who 

H fusses—from other people's point of view 

—especially the child photographer, and 
. nothing is more irritating to mothers than the 
splendid opportunities he misses. '' Why, when 
the little darling was looking absolutely angelic, 
hopping about on one leg, would he not even 
expose one plate? " a parent complained to us 
last week. Our answer, that plates at their present 
price deserved at least a sporting chance, left her cold and 
unconvinced. 

' You just run and take your photograph while the 
kettle boils,’’ said our hostess to uslast summer. She wasa 
woman who had motored us forty miles to a famous beauty 
spot on the Scotch lakes, and her remark is really a good 
reflection of * other people's ” attitude of mind. They are 
hard to convince that, unless one is going to be for ever 
satisfied with the ordinary little snapshots, one has simply 
got to fuss. And, worse luck for the poor photographer, 
there is such a lot to fuss about: selecting his subject, 
getting a chief interest, the lighting—most of all the lighting 
—composing and placing his subject on the plate, and then 
there is always the problem of exposure waiting round the 
corner to trip him up when һе thinks he has really got a 
good thing. 

According to other people one may fuss with impunity 
over anything else, but they are irritated to hear, or worse 
still to experience, any fussing over photography. They 
would far sooner treat a gramophone seriously than a 


A Haphazard Snapshot. 


camera, and would take infinitely more pains over a jig- 
saw puzzle than over a photographic process. 

It is true they like some of the results of fussing, but if the 
photographer is tactful, he will not insist on the fact that it 
really was taking trouble that did it. He will let them tell 
him that his success was due to a good camera or a special 
lens, or even extraordinary luck. These people look on 
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their own photographic attempts and sigh, but they refuse 
to realise they could do quite as well and probably better 
if they gave a little of their brains and time to the process. 
Why not? After all, nothing pays as well as photography 
for a little painstaking. Give a little time and trouble, 
and the output improves at once. Compare it, for instance, 
with gardening (with all apologies to photography) ; what 
gardener would expect his seeds to come up and thrive if 
he scattered them broadcast to the four winds? If his 
growing things are to thrive he knows he must fuss over 
them. Only the other day we met some people taking snap- 
shots under impossible conditions, whose excuse for wasting 
plates was that they were “ willing " them to come out all 
right. Imagine a gardener “ willing " pansies to grow out 
of thistledown ! 

It is very difficult to illustrate the point one is trying to 
drive home in these notes, but the Editor has a theory that 
photographers should be able to illustrate their ideas, 
that their medium of demonstrating facts is by means of 
the camera and not by the pen, so in all diffidence one offers 
the two examples given in this issue. 

The object of the haphazard snapshot was to please 
an enemy of photographic fussing. Four small neighbours 
disturbed a peaceful afternoon by prancing on to the lawn 
to show us their new chariot. They made such a charming 
picture that our friend said, ‘‘ Why not photograph them 
at once? Don’t fuss about with them till they get stiff, 
but do it now." We did. The camera and the plate were 
on the spot, the subject was all beauty and animation, 
and three minutes after we had heard the first shout of 
their arrival the exposure was made. The pitiable result 
is reproduced on this page. 

The other example (see page 76), the outcome of fussing, 
leaves much to be desired, but at least it is simple, just two 
children seeking something in a wood—but as we photo- 
graphers know, simplicity is not achieved without taking 


trouble. 
ni c M gent 
A USEFUL AND RELIABLE EXPOSURE TABLE. 


` А T the request of several readers, we are reprinting a re- 
А markably efficient little exposure table that was originally 
published in THE A. P. some time ago. It offers a really 
reliable guide to exposure for practically all subjects. If cut 
out and pasted on a piece of card it is handy for immediate 
reference if carried in the pocket. The instructions for use are 
contained in the first paragraph below, and the speeds of plates 
are similar to the groupings in THE A. P. Monthly Exposure 
Table. 7 


Find numbers for Subject, Stop. Light, Month, Hour, and Speed 
of Plate. Add them together, refer to table, and give exposure 
indicated. 

Subject. – Sea and Sky. 1; sea, distant object, 2; equal land 
and water view, no object, 3; open distant land view, 4; open 
near view, 5 ; street scenes, buildings, groups, etc., 8; outdoor 
portraits well lighted but not in direct sunlight, 7 or 8; indoor 
Portraits, 8 to 10; interiors, 12 to 18. 

е Stop.—F/8, 0; F/11,1; F/16, 2; F/22, 8; F/32, 4A ; F/44,5; 
/64, 6. 

Light. — Clear sky or white clouds, sun not obscured, О; cloudy 
atmosphere or obscured sun, 1; both, 2. 3, or more. 

Month.— May. June, July, O; March, April, August, Sep- 
tember, October, 1 ; November, December, January, February, 2. 

Hour.—Between 9 and 3 April to September, or at noon 
October to March, Q. For every 1: hours from these times, 1. 

Speed of Plate.- Special Rapid, О; Medium Rapidity, 1; 

Ordinary, 2; Films, O. For Ultra-Rapid Plates, deduot 1. 
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SOME HOLIDAY HINTS. 
F you are starting for your holiday with a new ca mera, or 
one with which you are not thorougbly familiar with every 
onc of its movements and details, let me strongly advise you to 


learn your lesson before leaving home. Go over every move- 
ment, one at a time, in good light, making sure that you know 
the why and wherefore of every part, and also the feel of every 
knob, screw, projection, etc. Then, in a darkened room, or with 
eves bandaged, repeat the process so as to make quite sure that 
you can unhesitatingly work every movement while vour eyes 
are closed or looking at some distant object. Then verify your 
familiarity with every action and procedure by exposing three 
or four plates—in the back yard if need be—using difterent 
stops, shutter speeds, and so forth. Develop the plates, and 
keep a clear mental memory note of the conditions and result. 
You may call this a waste of plates, but if it leads you to find out 
one single mistake which otherwise you would probably have 
made during your holiday you will have paid for your lesson 
cheaplv. Do we not all know that it is the plate which would 
have given you the best negative of the trip that gets spoiled 
by some. simple mistake, such as changing the stop and forgetting 
to suitably modify the shutter speed, etc. ? 


Changing Plates. Make it your invariable rule to change the 
plate or film immediately after an exposure has been made, and 
so guard against exposing the same plate a second time. If 
vou are using separate plate carriers, single or double backs. 
always keep the unexposed plates in one pocket and the exposed 
in another, always using the same (right and left) pockets in the 
same way (I always work “ from right to left "). When changing 
plates in a dark or darkened room get as far away as possible 
from any light source—e.g. curtainerl window, lamp, etc.—keeping 
the body between the light source and the plates. If there is 
a chest of drawers in the room one can get good help from it 
by opening it just wide enough only to admit one's forearms, and 
doing the plate changing well inside the drawer. Every camera 
worker ought to practise plate changing at home (using old 
negatives) until he can do this easily and quickly with his eyes 
shut, and relying only on the sense of touch. As to repacking 
exposed plates, I adhere to the old plan of putting them in pairs, 
film to film, with nothing whatever between them. 

It should go without saying that, when changing plates, the 
less light of any kind in our temporary darkroom the better. 
But when in hotels, lodgings, etc., one often has to put up with 
a poor (but best) substitute. The tourist photographer should 
always be provided with a piece of Turkey twill a yard or so 
long, and a wooden pill-box containing a dozen or so drawing- 
pins. With these we can generally contrive to stop out any 
dangerous gas or electric light coming through an over-door 
window from the passage gas. If the night be fairly dark, 
white blinds will serve, if there is no near street light. Moon- 
light behind white blinds need not be feared if one is quick about 
changing and keeps well away from the window. With Venetian 
blinds it is easy to find by trial which way of the slats best 
blocks outside strcet lights (at present one is not likely to be 
much troubled by street lights). 


Holding the Camera. One might almost say that there are 
as many ditferent ways of holding hand cameras as there are 
people using them. For cach person tells us that his own way 
15 ‘‘ far the best." It therefore would seem that cach worker 
must find out for himself which way keeps it the steadiest in 
his particular case. Two points apply in general. First, the 
camera can be held steadier at the beginning or end of an inspira- 
tion than during breathing (inspiration orexpiration). Secondly, 
if one can find any object (e.g. wall, gatepost, tree, etc.), against 
which one can firmly press any part of one's body (arm or leg) 
it will be found of very great assistance in steadying the body, 
and so the camera. 


One common cause of unsharp negatives is that of giving the 
whole camera a slight shift by pushing it when pressing the 
exposing trigger, button, etc. So many workers seem to think 
that the speed of pushing the button will attect the speed of the 
shutter. Instead of arming at a quick push one should rather 
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aim at the least possible that will discharge the shutter. Another 
common cause is that of misjudging, i.e. wrongly estimating, 
distances. The majority of people greatly under-estimate 
distances over water (sea, lake, river). Twenty yards over a 
smooth flat meadow looks less than the same distance over 
broken ground. Judging distances with sufficient accuracy 
for photography comes far easier to some than others. But anyone 
with a little patience and practice can Jearn the art in the follow- 
ing way. First measure out a definite distance, say ten yards, 
in the garden. Now pace this again and again until you can 
hit it off to a nicety in ten paces, and so get to know the exact 
leg-feel of a vard. Now takea stroll in a quiet byway and guess 
what you think is ten yards from, say, a lamp-post. Then verify 
by pacing the distance. In this way stick to a definite distance, 
e.g. ten yards (thirty feet), till you have got ten yards well fixed 
in your eye, along the pavement, across the road, in the garden, 
etc. Once having got some such standard distance well fixed 
in the eye, then it will be comparatively easy to guess half, 
one-third, one-fourth of the standard distance. 

Now, seeing that the focal length in inches, squared, gives us 
the distance limit in feet for F/4 we need not pay very much 
attention to distances bevond this. Thus for a five-inch lens 
we are not greatly concerned with distances bevond twentv-five 
feet. For 5} lens, say twenty-eight feet; for 5} lens, sav thirty 
fect, and soon. There is something to be said in favour of taking 
this (F/4) distance as the standard for training the eye in judging. 


Darwen Photographie Association.—The hon. secretary, Mr. 
R. E. Preston, has removed to 107, Avondale Road, Darwen. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersev have declared 
an extra dividend of ro per cent. upon the Common Stock of 
the companv, pavable August r5 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on July 22. 


Reduction in Price of Monomet.—The White Band Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., inform us that owing to their installation of 
improved plant and increased facilities they can now supply 
Monomet—the British-made substitute for German metol— 
at the following prices :—605. per lb., 155. per $ lb. ; 3s. od. per 
oz. ; IS. per d oz. We have already favourably commented on 
the good qualities of Monomet as an excellent developer for 
plates, films, and papers, either alone or in conjunction with 
pyro or hydroquinone. The latest sample we have tried is 
very pure in colour and good in every way. 


The Professional Photographers’ Association.—4A new depar- 
ture which shows the vitalitv of this body has been the issue of 
its organ, “ The P. P. A. Circular," in a permanently enlarged 
form. It now appears as a twenty-page pamphlet, embodving 
not only the usual otficial information for members of the 
Association, but in addition much matter of practical utilitv. 
Quotations from the photographic press and original articles 
are features which, if continued, will make the circular of live 
interest to all concerned. A separate inset plate with a portrait 
of the president, Mr. William Illingworth, of Northampton, is 
included, and also a stirring ' Message from the President '' to 
all professional photographers. We shall look forward to the 
next number with interest. 


A Retiring Secretary.—On Thursday evening last Mr. M. O. 
Dell. the late hon. secretary of the Hammersmith Hampshire 
House Photographic Society, was the recipient of a wristlet 
watch as a token of affection and appreciation from the members 
of the Hampshire House Photographic Societv. Mrs. Hawkings 
in fastening it on said that she and all the contributors hoped 
that the watch would serve him as trulv and faithfully as he had 
served the club. In a brief response Mr. Dell remarked that 
his work had been a labour of love; and emphasised the fact 
that the making of photographic pictures was a valuable training 
in the graces of life. 1t brought one into communion with the 
great book of Nature, and training the eye to perceive beauty of 
form and colour; and in development taught the hand to be 
exactlv subservient to precision of mind. 
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THE employment of figures in land- 
scape is a somewhat severe test of the 
pictorial taste and skill of the worker. 
When the figures are well composed, i.e. 
blended in the work as an essential part 
of the whole, the result is particularly 
satisfying. The help that discreetly- 
introduced figures can give is of first 
importance. The great Turner’s work 
often exemplifies this point. In some 
cases his figures are small in relative 
size, and practically devoid of anything 

== that the photographer would call detail— 
often a mere dab of colour— yet of just the right colour and in 
the right place, with practically no attempt at drawing, while 
in other instances the detail and drawing of quite small figures 
are remarkable. Turner thoroughly appreciated the great value 
of a depicted or suggested human interest. This was recognised 
many years ago, and in the early days of pictorial photography 
it became almost an axiom. Many of the photographs of the 
late H. P. Robinson and Colonel Gale, admirably exemplify 
this point. 

One result of this phase of thought 
was an unfortunate tendency to force 
figures into every landscape subicct. 
In many instances the figures did 
far more harm than good, owing to 
many causes, being obviously shams, 
i.e. figures specially dressed up and 
acting a part; or natural figures were 
unnaturally posed, or faultily placed, 
or not germane to their surroundings. 
This in turn brought about a revolt, 
and figures in landscape became 
taboo, out of date, not “ arty," etc. 

But sweeping conclusions or extreme 
views are seldom sound. We are in 
these days slowly beginning to recog- 
nise that the right figures in the right 
place, pose, etc., can be of first im- 
portance in our pictures. The picture 
here reproduced admirably shows what 
a help figures can contribute to the 
whole result. 

The first point to which the attention 
of the open-minded student reader 
may give attention is the fact that in 
the case before us all three figures 
have their backs turned towards us-— 
an arrangement of affairs as effective 
as it is unusual. We feel that they 
are not interested in the spectators 
or the camera and its manipulator. 
Their interest is with ours, i.c. in the 
hazy scene beyond. Everyone has 
surely felt the impulse to look at what 
we see other people are looking at. 
We all know the story of the crowd 
who one by one could surely see a 
certain stone lion wagging its tail. 

Readers are no doubt familiar with 
the way in which skilfully arranged 
“ leading lines" may lead the spec- 
tator's eye to a certain part of a 
picture. But here we see the same 
effect of leading our attention obtained 
in a far more effective and also more 
subtle way. Imagine for a moment 
that in this scene the figures were 
absent. Probably we should feel that 
this fence crossing the foreground 
close to us seemed to cut us off, as it 
were, from the further part of the 
scene. But the figures at once seize 
and carry our attention across the 
fence and on into the distance. Notice 
also that the general trend of the 
fence lines is from left to right down- 
wards. But the worker, with sound 
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SUMMER HAZE. 


The original, a platinum print (4 x 6), was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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judgment, has so contrived that the trend of the three heads 
greatly counterbalances this falling -down effect. We also note 
that the figures are well placed towards our left on the higher 
ground, leaving us the more picturesque part of the fence in 
view. Had the figures been placed near the lower right side, 
very probably the effect would be a suggestion that they were 
just about to pass out of the composition. 

The title of the picture, viz. '" Summer Haze,” invites our 
attention to a familiar effect which for some inexplicable reason 
presents grave difficulties to the photographer. Mr. J. Н. 
Saunders has long ago taught us to expect exemplary technique, 
nor does the work before us leave anvthing to say on that score. 
On the contrary, the skill with which he has suggested or ren- 
dered the sunlit costumes is a thoroughly sound and wholesome 
lesson. But with regard to the planes beyond the fence we 
are not wholly convinced. In the first place there seems to 
be too sudden a falling off in definition directly we pass beyond 
the fence, and again the general atmospheric effect of the summer- 
haze distance seems to us just a little on the over-dark and 
gloomy side to be in complete accord with the suggestion of 
direct sunshine and cast shadows in the immediate foreground. 


By J. H. SAUNDERS. 
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A DEVICE FOR CARRYING PLATE- 
HOLDERS ON CYCLES. 
N these days restricted railway facili- 
ties force the photographer in pursuit 
of new picture districts to make a greater 
use of his cycle than formerly ; and a 
little consideration of the carriage of the 
apparatus required is time well spent in 
the case of a hobby where every detail 


is of importance. For these cycling 
excursions a folding quarter-plate (roll- 
film or plate) camera was used, being 
carried in a case slung over the shoulder. 
A substantial tripod was always fastened 
along the top bar of the machine. 

The problem of carrying several plate- 
holders, focussing screen, spare lenses, 
etc., conveniently and safely presented 
a little more difficulty. The obvious 
place 4 for carrying these accessories 


seemed to be the rear carrier of the cycle, 
and accordingly a special box was de- 
signed to be as free as possible from the 
inevitable vibration set up by jolting 
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along bad roads to the consequent injury 


of the plates. 
The measurements of the quarter- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


plate experimental box are given, but 
the results were so satisfactory that the 
method may be adopted to suit other 
sizes of plate-holders. This box had 
sufficient room to hold three double plate- 
holders, focussing screen, and cloth, two 
spools of film, or other lenses if wanted. 

Construct the baseboard first as in 
fig. та, the dimensions being 83 in. by 
4% in. by 4} in. 
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Across the top of this baseboard, $ in. 
from each end, chisel out two parts each 
} in. broad and j in. deep (fig. 1b), so 
that leather straps may work easily in 
these slots, and in the corresponding slots 
of the metal carrier. 

The two long sides of the box measure 
8% in. by зі in. by 4-12ths in., and the 
short ones 4 in. by 3} in. by 4-12ths in. 
A rebate is cut on all four sides at the 
top to the measurements indicated in 
section (fig. 2), and the sides are nailed 
to the bottom of the box, the slotted side 
being inside the box. 

The lid measures 8$ in. by 4$ in. 
by } іп. Two straps of wood, 8$ in. by 
4 in. by } in, and two 4 in. by } in. 
by } in. are then nailed to the top 
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of the lid, as in section fig. 3. Two 
1 in. hinges secure the lid to the box, 
and a lock is fixed at the front. The 


rebate at the lid on the sides of the box 
makes sure that no dust penetrates 
inside the box (see fig. 4). The box is 
coated with dull black paint, 
firmly secured to the carrier by straps 


passing through the slots (A, B) in the 
box, and the corresponding ones in the 
carrier (fig. 5). 

Eo Аи obviate the rattling of 
plate-holders in the box, а false bottom 
resting on springs was devised to fit 
inside the box. The dimensions of this 
are 7% in. by 3% in. by $ in., and a circular 
hole 4 in. in diameter is placed in the 
centre for lifting the false bottom when 


and is 
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necessary. Ten springs are made of steel 
wire т mm. in diameter (1-16th in. 
would do). The wire is coiled round a 
pencil closely for a distance of { in. 
(fig. 6), and then cut, and the spring 
finished off as shown in fig. 7. The free 
end A is } in. long. Ten small holes 
are drilled in the false bottom in the 
positions shown in fig. 8, and the end A 
of each spring is passed through one of 
these holes, and secured, as in fig. 9. 
The end B is left in the form of a flat 
ring—like a sofa spring—and thus rests 
flat on the base of the box when the 
false bottom is inserted. To complete 
the box for use, all that is required is a 
layer of black velvet glued to the upper 
side of the false bottom, to provide a 
soit bedding for the plate-holders and 
other accessories. Fig. ro shows the 
section of the finished box. 
Ja Du R: 


DEVELOPING ENSIGNETTE FILMS. 


Y method of developing small roll- 
film may be of use to other amateurs 
who often have these tiny films to develop. 
I have a length of stout wooden roller 
which will take the full length of one of 
these films when wound spirally round it ; 
this has been soaked in melted white 
wax (candle ends) until it has absorbed 
enough to make it wet-proof. This and a 
stone jampot large enough to take the 
roller, and two glass-headed push pins 
comprise my developing '' tank." 
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I develop by time and temperature, 
winding on the film (in the dark room) 
spirally round the roller, and securing 
each end to the roller with a push pin, 
and putting the whole into water until 
the film is limp. 1% is then placed in 
the jar, and the developer poured on. 
The film when developed can be fixed 
on the same roller or cut up and fixed in a 
dish. 

The roller will probably be found to 
float, and so must be kept down in the 
jar; à simple means of doing this is to 
secure an elastic band across the top 
with string, and stretch this over the top 
of the roller. Nm. dE T 
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EARLY HAND-CAMERA FAILURES. 


HERE аге novices 
in all branches of 
photographic work, 
novices who have 
only just begun to 
photograph, and 
workers who are 
experienced in many 
directions but who 
are just taking up 
orthochromatics ог 
bromoil, and are, 
therefore, novices in 

those particular branches. And we aim 
at helping all novices in turn in these 
Notes, though naturally more space 
must be given to those who are novices 
in the elementary, but by no means 
easy, work of making good negatives 
and prints, clean enlargements, and 
so on, and of getting the best out of 
their apparatus. 

This week then we propose to take 
some of the simple errors made by the 
worker who is using a hand camera, 
and to see how these mistakes come 
to be made and how they may be 
avoided. These errors of which we 
are speaking are principally errors of 
manipulation of the camera, or the 
choice of an unfortunate point of 
view, and so on. Errors of exposure 
and development we have dealt with 
some little time ago, and doubtless 
shall do so again. The lessons in a 
school are much the same year by 
year, 
passing on after they are equipped 
with knowledge and experience, in 
order to make way for others. 

Anyone commencing new manipu- 
lation is more or less awkward at first. 
The novice at golf has a good many 
divots to replace, even if he escapes a 
broken stick. So the beginner finds 
the handling of the camera awkward, 
and is not quite sure how to manage 
in order to avoid making one or more 
blunders. We will not say that under 
every conceivable circumstance we 
should hold the camera absolutelv 
level, but this is the best rule for the 
beginner to follow. One thus forms 
a habit of keeping the camera on an 
even keel, and after a time one does it 


but the pupils are different, 


without having to think about it. 
Of course, absolute levelness is not 
easily attained with an instrument 
held in the hand. Some hand cameras 
have slow-moving spirit levels, which 
are a help, but even with their aid 
slight errors will occur. With care 
and practice, however, these errors 
will not be noticeable, even with sub- 
jects which contain vertical lines. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of a cottage 
building taken with a simple hand 
camera. The instrument had focussing 
movement, rising front, variable stops, 
and variable shutter speeds. For 
making fig. 1 the camera was held in 
the hands at about waist level. This 
is the position most usually adopted, 
and it has the disadvantage of giving 
rather more foreground than one wants 
as a rule, and more than is obtained 
when the 
camera is sup- 
ported on a 
stand at a dis- 
tance from the 
ground of somc- 
thing like five 
feet. Of course, 
there are occa- 
sions when what 
is known as a 
"deep" fore- 
ground is desir- 
able, and then 
the low view- 
point may be 
deliberatelv 
chosen. 
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The natural 
thing to do 
when in front 


of such a 
subject as fig. 1 
is to tip up the 
camera, so as 
to get less of 
uninteresting and unwanted  fore- 
ground. But tipping up the camera 
means that vertical lines will not be 
vertical in the photograph. It might 
be thought that with so low a building 
as this one, any deviation from the 
vertical would not be noticed, but 
such is not the case. However, in order 
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to make it quite clear, in fig. 2 we have 
continued the lines of two of the 
verandah posts, running these lines 
upwards across the sky, and the lack 
of verticality is plainly to be seen. , 

We see then how necessary it is 
to follow the rule most carefully 
about holding the camera quite level 
and not pointing the lens up or down 
if we would keep our perspective true. 
Later on we may learn some of the 
occasions when the rule can be broken, 
but first we must learn the rule, and 
stick to it. 

The correct thing to do in order to 
avoid the inclusion of too much fore- 
ground is to raise the lens by means 
of the rising front. The rising front, 
as wil thus be seen, is a valuable 
adjunct to any camera. The better 
types of hand camera have special 
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finders so arranged that the finder 
shows to what extent the front of 
the camera needs to be raised in order 
to give just the amount of foreground 
required. But if such a finder is not 
fitted, it is not a difficult matter to 
judge what amount of rise is needed. 
The great point is not to overdo it. 
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Fig. 2. 


The tendency with almost all movements is to go too 
far. As we shall see next week, in focussing there is 
often a danger of overdoing things, and setting the scale 
for a point too near. Raising the front a quarter of an 
inch trims off an appreciable strip of foreground and adds 
an equal amount to the top of the picture. А rise of 
half an inch is as much as is needed in most cases, 
unless the aim is to include the top of some rather tall 
object. Fig. 3 shows the effect on this subject of raising 
the lens about three-eighths of an inch, the negatives 
being quarter-plate. 

If we look at fig. 4 we shall see that it is possible 
to get another kind of crookedness, something quite 
different from the crookedness of fig. 2. The inclining 
inward of the vertical lines as shown in fig. 2 is produced 
by tipping up the lens. That is, the baseboard of the 
camera is sloping from front to back. The same sort of 
error is introduced if the baseboard slopes from back to 
front, that is, if the lens 1s pointed downwards. This 
might be done in photographing the street from an 
upper window. The vertical lines in such a case 
would spread outwards as they neared the top of the 
picture. 

But the crookedness of fig. 4 is not bad perspective, 
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but simply that the picture is not truly placed on the 


plate. Itis, in fact, something like a picture on the wall, 
one side of which is hung a little lower than the other. 
Thus if the cottage had been taken a little smaller in 
fig. 4, we might have trimmed the print down and had a 
satisfactory photograph. Of course, we should be 
cutting the print to waste, so to speak. Now this kind 
of crookedness is produced by allowing the camera to 
tilt sideways when held in the hands. Suppose the camera 
is held between the hands, as it usually is for making 
an exposure, then the left hand was lower thàn the 
right. In other words, the baseboard sloped from side 
to side. 

Of course, it is possible to have a combination of the 
two errors; that is, to have the picture crookedly placed 
on the plate and to have the vertical lines converging— 
or diverging. In fact, it is most likely that when a 
worker fails to hold the camera level it will be out of 
truth in both directions pretty often. 

It is worth while then to practise holding the camera, 
both for the upright and the oblong positions of plate 
or film, until one can be quite sure of having it within 
a mere fraction at most of absolute level. Аз we have 
said, a level is a great help, but it should be placed quite 
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Fig. 4 


close to the finder, so that both the level and the finder 
may be seen without having to move the head or even 
the eye to any extent. Having got the camera level 
and the proper view included in the finder, the camera 
must be held quite still while the exposure is being made, 
and this again requires practice, for it is very easy to 
displace the camera before the exposure is actually 
made. АП of this suggests that there is a good deal 
in the suggestion frequently made of doing '' hand 
camera drill," with, if possible, a friend to watch and see 
that the camera actually 1s kept on an even keel. 


SEE PAGES 
66 and 67. 
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ADVICE, 


printed in our pages. .— ( 
correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full name and address 


must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FBEE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
spondents of general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
be mE by one of the Coupons 

RITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, and 


interest to our 


All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, «2 
and marked “ Query " or '' Criticism " on the outside. Queries should ie M Man 


paper only. 


Press Work. 
Enclosed are three prints, etc. Am I on the 
right track for press work ? etc. 
C. W. (Tring). 
All right so far as the subjects are con- 
cerned, but the technical quality of the 
work is hardly up to that which most 
editors require. The best hint we can 
give you is to get a copy of “ Photo- 
graphy for the Press," by the Editor of 
this journal, which our publishers can 
supply for 1s. 2d. Pay special attention 
to sections I. and II. Please follow our 
rules as to writing on one side of the 


paper only. 
Adurel. 

I read that adurol is an efficient substitute for 

metol; is this so? Please give formula for 

plates and films, etc. C. M. (Rugely). 

Adurol and metol differ entirely in 

chemical constitution, and they also 
differ in general character and action. 
Adurol is more like quinol (hydroquinone) 
than metol. We do not see how adurol 
can be called an efficient substitute for 
metol. The following is a simple formula 
that we have been recently using both 
for plates and papers: Water 2 oz., 
soda sulphite 1 drm., potass. carbonate 
40 gr., adurol 5 gr. For negatives you 
may use a time factor 5, and for bromide 
papers factor 3. 


Mereury Printing, &c. 
(1) Can you tell me from what firms I can 
obtain mercury paper, also a firm which sells 
mounts retail? (2) How anent are these 
mercury prints ? (3) Can vignetting be done by 
chemicals ? T. R. (Sherborn). 
(3) Yes; but not so easily or effectively 
as by shading in the usual way. For 
chemical vignetting of bromide prints 
one can use the hypo and ferricyanide 
reducer applied with cotton wool. (2) 
Some years ago we experimented with 
mercury printing, but the results were 
no better, if as good, as those produced 
more easily by more simple means. (r) We 
know of no firm supplying this paper. 
But if you care to experiment, the follow- 
ing hints may suffice to start you :— 
There are various mercury printing pro- 
cesses, viz.: (А) Chloride (Claudet's) 
Process (1855).— Float well-sized paper on 
a saturated solution of mercuric chloride 
(‘‘ bichloride "); dry it. Brush over ita 
40-50 gr. per oz. solution of silver nitrate 
in distilled water. Dry it in the dark. 
Print it for about one minute in bright 
diffused light. Develop it in Water т oz., 
ferrous sulphate 15 gr., acetic acid 20 
minims. Fix in hypo (5 percent.) (В) 
Iodide Process —Make a solution of 
mercurous nitrate. Add a solution of 


potass. iodide, and get a green precipitate 
of mercurous nitrate. Mix with a colloid, 
e.g. 20 gr. per oz. gelatine, and coat paper. 
Dry the paper. Print fully. Fix in a 
saturated solution of table salt. (С) 
Nitrate Process. —Put a little mercury in a 
small, deep saucer. Add enough nitric 
acid to cover the mercury. Leave at rest 
till the mercury becomes coated with 
white crystals of mercuric nitrate. Skim 
off the crystals with paper, and dry them 
on blotting paper. Dissolve 40-50 gr. of 
this salt in 1 oz. of distilled water. If any 
cloudiness be present, add drop by drop 
just enough nitric acid to clear the solu- 
tion. Brush this on to well-sized paper 
with a mop made of cotton wool tied to a 
glass rod. Dry and print (from one to five 
minutes) in diffused light. Develop in 
Water 1 oz., tartaric acid 15 gr., ferrous 
sulphate 12 gr. Fix in saturated solution 
of table salt. May be toned with alkaline 
gold, or acid platinum bath. Any up-to- 
date firm dealing in photographic materials 
is likely to stock mounts. If you have 
any difficulty, apply to Messrs. Kodak, 
Kingsway; Messrs. Houghton, High 
Holborn; Messrs. Butcher, Farringdon 
Avenue, Е.С. 


Negatives. 
1 find on some negatives made two years ago 
a white, lime-like deposit at one or two corners, 
and spreading from this a yellowish deposit. 
I fix thoroughly, wash an hour in running water, 
and dry my negatives in a wooden rack, etc. 


A. N. M. D. (Denmark Hill). 


Your query, “ Why does it not show 
at once ? " is quite to the point. And 
if this white, lime-like deposit 7s lime, it 
in all probability would show as soon as 


-the negative was thoroughly dry. But 


if it be hypo, then it might not show for 
some time. That at any rate is our 
experience in this direction. The yellow- 
ness, as you say, suggests hypo. Are 
vou sure you do fix and wash thoroughly ? 
An acid hypo bath, for instance, keeps 
clean-looking after it bas passed the safe 
fixing stage. Some running-water con- 
trivances run the water in and out at 
the top and affect but slightly the lower 
layers. You can do no harm in bathing 
these negatives in water that has been 
well boiled, i.e. five minutes, and then 
allowed to cool. To a pint of this add 
from 5 to то drops of hydrochloric acid. 
This will clear away any surface lime 
deposit. If after washing and drying you 
find the affected corner has been reduced 
(thinned), your hypo suspicion is sup- 
ported. For ordinary usage, such as the 
average amateur requires, there is no 
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necessity to varnish negatives. If the 
above does not get over your trouble, 
write again, and send a negative that 
you do not mind risking fracture in 
transit. 


Brownie. 
Is it possible to take a head and shoulders 
por trait if I have a white screen as background, 
place the film in postcard printing frame with 
vignetter, and get a good and proper photo- 
graph? What kind of vignetter do you 
recommend ? J. D. (Tiverton). 
A white screen will serve as back- 
ground for a negative to be vignetted. 
To make a vignetter, take a piece of 
stout card the size of the printing frame. 
In the card cut a hole the size, shape, 
and position of the part of the negative 
to be printed. Serrate the edge of the 
opening into narrow saw-like teeth about 
half an inch long. Print in diffused day- 
light for P.O.P., or cover the hole with 
tissue paper if printing bromide or gas- 
light by artificial light. Whether the 
result will be what you call ‘‘ a good and 
proper photograph " remains to be seen. 
Do you quite understand that with all 
fixed-focus cameras there is a minimum 
distance limit of object to camera within 
which one cannot get a sharply defined 
result ? 


Pinholes. 

I shall be glad if you can give me a certain 

method of avoiding these, supposing that they 

are caused by uneven action of developer. I 

pour this quickly over the plates. 

T. C. R. (Winchmore Hill). 
You appear to be somewhat under a 

misapprehension as to the cause of pin- 
holes. These minute clear spots are due 
to (т) dust particles on the film at moment 
of exposure, preventing /ight action ; (2) 
dust particles clinging to film during 
development, preventing developer act- 
ing; (3) minute air bubbles clinging to 
film during development. Splashing on 
the developer may account for these 
sometimes. Precautions: Dust out the 
inside of camera and plate holders ; dust 
the plates before putting into developer ; 
wipe the plate as soon as it is well wetted 
by the developer with a tuft of cotton 
wool. None of us, however careful we 
may be, can be certain of avoiding pin- 
holes. Dust particles are '' too many "' 
for us in two senses of the phrase. 
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Handy Men—and Others. 


„Tiere are stern and remo:seless photozraphers who make a 
point of doing the waole of their photozraphic work by them- 
səlves from start to finish —draining the dregs, so to speak. 
And there are butterfly-like photozraphers who sip here and 
there, putting as mach of it out to be done as they possibly can. 
And, naturally enough, the dabbler who merely winds a key 
and presses a shutter is anathema to the ardent craftsman. 
Tne latter considers the other not worthy to be counted among 
the photozraphic brethren. For his owa part he would as soon 
have his negatives pawed over by a grizzly bear as by a chemist. 
It is the same when his camera needs repairing, a strut strengthen- 
ing, a screw or two tightening. He must do it himself. He 
scorns the repairing shop, unless it is a particularly bad job. 
He is one of those blessed men who take more pride in the 
manipulations than in the results, and think the battle infinitely 
jolier than the victory. 


Professional Assistance. 


Between the man who insists oa seeing the whole thing 
through to the bitter end and the man who has his developing 
and printing done for him, there is a pretty big gap. But 
there are, nevertheless, various shades of distinction between 
these two extremes as regards the extent to which photozraphers 
are willing to call in outside assistance. Some time ago I was 
accustomed to spend many a morning with a most distinguished 
amateur worker, and at half-past eleven, with the regularity 
of clock-work, a boy would call to bring yesterday's prints or 
those of the day before from a firm of finishers, and to carry 
back any negatives which wanted printing. Nothing shall 
drag from me the name of the worker in question, but the facts 
are as I have related. 


Quite Independent. 


Contrast this half-and-half business with the resolute inde- 
pendence of a pictorialist of the front rank, whose pictures 
engage the public every Salon. At the time I saw him it was— 
and probably still is—the proud boast of this worker that he 
did everything himself. His camera was his own construction ; 
he had devised diaphragm, shutter, plate-carrier, everything. 
Formerly, too, he coated his own plates, and although in this 
respect he had come to rely on the trade article, the conscious- 
ness that he could swear off at any moment and do his own 
sensitising was very pleasant to him I asked him about his 
lens. Was his lens also of his own correcting and polishing ? 
That rather knuckled him, but after reflecting a moment, he 
said that he could, of course, confine himself to pinhole work, 
in which case he would continue to be monarch of all he sur- 
veyed. 


Other People's Business. 


There are few men of such mustard-like keenness, I am 
afraid, in all our serried ranks. A friend of mine who has built 
up quite a profitable side-line to his business by undertaking 
to “do the rest °’ for lazy amateurs, took me over his establish- 
ment a little while ago. There were large developing and 
printing rooms with Box-and-Cox-like doors, and enlarging 
easels, and dry-mounting presses, and developing tanks as tall 
as yourself, and drying cupboards that make you feel clammy. 
And here was a little platoon of people, all of them as busy as 
bees, just because other people were too lazy to finish off their 
own work. Апа probably those other people were at that 
very moment being kept busy finishing off somebody else's 
work. It is a funny world. 


Pot- Pourri. 


When I turned to the work these people were doing, and saw 
the vast heap of prints, mostly of vest-pocket size, which were 
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finished or oa the way to finishing, I felt thankful that I was 
no sentimentalist, or I should have been soliloquising over 
them until now. The printer, however, although young, had 
evidently left the romantic stage of his existence far behind 
him. Sometimes I have resisted the temptation to send a bunch 
of my own work to be finished in this way because I feared it 
might do moral injury to the assistants. I need have no such 
fear. Nothing could have been more impassive than the face 
of the printer and all concerned as they coaxed the image up 
ол oae scrap of paper after another in the developing dish. 
Up there came a view of a troopship on some tropical coast, 
and then a view of a blank garden wall. Here was a sailor 
and his lass in a more amoroas attitude than would have been 
coasidered decorous in studios, and there a maiden aunt at 
her froat door. Bat nothing would ever make the printers 
laugh ог cry. Let ms advise parents, if they wish to nip in the 
bad any ro nantic strivings on the part of their sons or daughters, 
to appreatice them to tae finishing of amateurs’ negatives. It 
will finish them, 


Repairs on the Premises. 


In а room adjoining this there were һап a dozen more peopie 
engaged in repairing cameras, making things as good as new, 
sometimes rather better, supplying missing links, straightening 
up the bent, polishing the dull. And here, by the way, my 
friend the manager told me a thrilling incident. This place 
is the successor of another place just round the corner—I will 
give no hint as to its geography, but it has been officially de- 
scribed as in the eastern counties —which received the attention 
of a Zeppelin. This place was to have been opened the very 
next morning. "Various odds and ends of apparatus were on 
the bench awaiting the workmen. The sign was up, '' Repairs 
executed on the premises." Possibly the Zeppelin feared there 
might not be repairs enough. Anyhow .... 


Bang Up to Date. 


The next morning the staircase was undecided as to what 
part of the air it should end in. The roof had lost its integrity 
entirely, the walls were rudely unsymmetrical, and the work 
bench had performed some mystic evolutions in the night, 
getting itself fixed up in one of them. The apparatus wanted 
still more repairing than it did to begin with. The peculiar 
vengeance of the Zeppelin was exercised upon a focal-plane 
shutter, the curtain of which it removed as cleanly and com- 
pletely as a skilled workman could have done, leaving the 
frame, by some miracle, behind. Did my friend sit down in 
the ashes of his desolation and howl? Nota bit. He took a 
photograph of the wreck the first thing, perhaps to be used for 
advertising purposes later on, and then he leased the new pre- 
mises, and even went the length of tempting a second catastrophe 
by describing them as '' bang up to date." If the Zeppelin is 
always as discriminating as it was with the focal plane, perhaps 
it might be worth while leaving some part of my own sticks and 
stuff on a bench in the hope that it might decide what is the best 
thing to do with them. 


A Much-Described Camera. 


The camera which was described some years ago by Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie for working inside the tombs of Egypt 
entered into a recent photographic discussion. I have never 
heard a camera so variously and picturesquely described. 
One speaker said of it that it was “ a camera which could be 
twisted into almost any position, thefrontalwaysremaining parallel 
with the back ” ; another that it was '' a kind of Irish camera, 
which permitted one to shoot the landlord round the corner ’’ ; 
another that it was '' just a form of swing-back except that, 
instead of swinging the back, one swung the lens ” ; yet another 
that it was '' a Sanderson camera with a flexible instead of a 
very rigid surrounding," and, finally, by another speaker, “Аа 
Gibus hat arrangement." If those unfamiliar with the Flinders 
Petrie camera have no mental picture of it now, it is not my 
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THE TRYSTING PLACR Bv C. H. STABLEFORD. 
The original, а toned bromide print (84 x 6). was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The recent Economic Conference in Paris and the 
recommendations agreed upon have very rightly brought 
. forward assurances from many sec- 
NO MORE tions of the British press regarding 
GERMAN GOODS. their present and future attitude 
towards German goods and advertise- 
ments of the same. That we are in entire agreement 
with the line taken, and in complete sympathy with 
every encouragement that can be given British manu- 
facturers for the ousting of German products, goes 
without saying. .“ The time and the hour” are pro- 
pitious for such a statement, so fully in accord with the 
mutation of the British temper. Coupled with the 
incidence of the war, the announcement '' No German 
goods " is almost uncalled for, and becomes a counsel 
of perfection so far as this country is concerned at the 
moment. In the future much depends on the attitude 
and the memory of the people themselves. It is in the 
hands of the British public and the British manufac- 
turer to see to it that no German firm ever gets a hold 
on the trade of this country again. Our readers can 
depend upon us to '' do our bit," when the time arrives, 
towards a consummation of that desirable end. 


: O O 0 

There is no doubt that the list of places and permits 
published in the Outdoor Number of THE A. P. last week 
wil be appreciated by thousands. 
We have already received—at the time 
of going to press—several letters ot 
congratulation for having put the 
matter in so simple a form. We hope the data given will 
save much bother and worry, both for amateur photo- 
graphers and the authorities. The latter in particular 
do not want to be bothered in such serious times as 
these with snapshotters who apparently will persist in 
photographing in places where they ought not, and we 
again commend the Defence of the Realm Act (Regula- 
tion то) to their serious attention. Аз we pointed out, 
there are an endless number of picturesque places where 
outdoor photography is permitted without official 
hindrance, and there is always camera work indoors 
and in the garden for the enthusiast who happens to 
live in a prohibited area. Since the last issue of THE 
A. P. went to press we have had information concerning 
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one or two further districts which are now made pro- 
hibited areas. These include the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with a few exceptions, and the area lying 
north and west of the Caledonian Canal. In the case 
of the coasts of Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset permits 
must be applied for from the nearest Divisional Coast 
Watching Officer. These officers are stationed at 
Exmouth, Torquay, Kingsbridge, Fowey, Falmouth, 
Penzance, Newquay, and Ilfracombe. (Address 
c/o H.M. Coastguard.) We have heard further from 
the Headquarters London District that in future—in 
addition to the authorities for parks and open spaces 
given last week—a permit for outdoor photography in 
London itself should be obtained by amateurs by appli- 
cation to the Headquarters Command, London District, 
Whitehall. We are sure that every camera user will 
endeavour to help the authorities and amateur photo- 
graphy generally by obtaining permits where their 
necessity is indicated. 
9 9 Q 


The picture postcard should gain in prestige in view 
of the fact that the Official Press Bureau is now asking 
for offers to publish in postcard form 
THe Picture photographs taken on the Western 
POSTOARD. front. The intimation is made public 
a quarter of a century (almost to the 
day) after the first picture postcard in this country 
was published. This was on July r6, 1891, when a 
commemorative postcard was sent out from the post 
office in the model Eddystone Lighthouse at the Royal 
Naval Exhibition in London in that year. It was not 
until two or three years later that the British picture 
postcard reallv got into the saddle, and then, within 
a decade, it was being produced at the rate of 500 
millions a year. We were tardy in its adoption com- 
pared with Central Europe. The first country to see 
the picture postcard was Switzerland ; then came 
Austria, and then Germany, all of them as far back as 
the sixties. In France the picture postcard was intro- 
duced during the war of 1870 by a provincial stationer, 
who found a ready sale for it among a regiment stationed 
in his town. 
o O OQ 


There is something rather pathetically interesting in 
the fact that a recent recipient of a Civil List pension 
should have thought it necessary to 
NOT A write to the Press explaining that he 
LITHOGRAPHER. is not a lithographer, as the official an- 
nouncement described him, but a fine- 
art wood engraver. Those who take no interest in 
either of the arts might lump the lithographer and 
the xylographer in the one category, but in reality there 
is a great gulf between the two. It is, perhaps, a 
prouder claim to be a wood engraver, whose craft 
reaches far back into the middle ages, than to be a fol- 
lower of Senefelder, with a history of only a century, 
although, to be sure, lithography has found devotees 
in such distinguished workers as Whistler and William 
Strang. There is another sharp distinction between 
the two things, apart from the difference in art prin- 
ciples on which they are based, and perhaps it was this 
more than anvthing else that prompted the lctter in 
question. | Wood engraving has been driven out by 
process, but lithography is a commercial proposition 
at the present day, and represents the occupation of 
fifteen thousand people in this country. 
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ple the sky 
is chieflv, if not 
onlv, of interest as 
far as the weather 
is concerned, and only 
looked at when in doubt 
as to whether one needs 
a rainproof coat or umbrella. A 
small minority are sometimes in- 
terested to look at a brilliantly 
coloured sunset, or observe ''the 
moon on the water " during the 
annual seaside holiday. But it is not 
easy to convince the average indi- 
vidual that the sky is very nearly 
always beautiful, and never quite devoid of interest. 

The camera, however, is slowly doing its work in 
educating the eye to look intelligently at manv things 
previously ignored. Among these new outlooks the 

"sky," including under this term the sun, clouds, 
atmospheric effects, is sometimes included. Yet among 
photographers there are still many who have by no 
means adequately realised how important the sky 
nearly always is in outdoor pictorial work. 

It is true that the quite blank white-paper sky has 
earned the title of “ bald headed," which is perhaps not 
very kind to those whose ''thatch " is scantv. And 
to perceive that blank white paper cannot satisfactorily 
represent sky of any kind is certainly a welcome step 
in the right direction, but it is not going very far to 
use the same old half-dozen pet ''cloud negatives ” 
over and over again to get a sky into the print. By 
sheer good luck rather than good management, once 
in a lifetime, perhaps, we may in this more or less 
haphazard way hit upon a happy marriage of land and 
sky. But in a considerable number of printed-in skies 
one feels that the wrong sky is very doubtfullv prefer- 
able to blank paper. This latter, at any rate, leaves 
room for the imagination, and permits one the generous 
criticism that the worker is showing—unwisely—an 
unfinished work, which he is as yet considering for 
completion, while a discordant sky urges the thought 
that he lacks judgment, or craft, or, worse still, that he 
lacks adequate recognition of the importance of the sky 
problem. 

To go back to natural principles, which Ruskin often 
so ably indicated though did not always carry to a 
convincing sequence, the chief is that, leaving aside 
artificial illumination, an outdoor scene depends for its 
illumination on the sky (sun, clouds, etc.). Therefore 
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the luminosity character of the land is a sequence of that 
of the sky. Everyone nowadays who attempts pictorial 
effect has long ago recognised the necessity of har- 
monising the direction of sky and land light, and several 
other equally obvious matters. But these elementary 
considerations chiefly partake of the nature of nega- 
tions, i.e. concern things to avoid. Pictures made on 
these lines are fairly common among those who produce 
the “usual thing " in landscape work. But for the 
most part they do not greatly interest or affect us. 
Work of this kind reminds one of a certain colourless 
type of person who fashions all he says and docs on a 
shilling manual of '' correct conduct," and reminds us 
of the story of the very good little choir boy who told 
his father that he intended to become a professional 
burglar as soon as his voice broke. 

Clearly then it is not always sufficient merely to 
avoid the objectionable, although in those cases 
where the sky part plays a decidedly subdued or un- 
important part, it may often suffice to tone down the 
sky patch sufficiently to get rid of the suggestion of 
blank paper. Indeed, this may well be the best course 
to take, for the forcing of noticeable features into a 
sky which is preferably kept quiet is a very dangerous 
procedure—for example, a noisy sky, against which 
bare tree branches or architectural details present 
themselves conspicuously. 

But as the sky part becomes the more noticeable, 
so in proportion does it become important to strive 
for complete harnfony between the sky and other parts, 
not only in such obvious things as direction, general 
form, or composition, but also in character or senti- 
ment, paying chief attention always to harmony of 
general luminosity character. 

By good luck it so happens that in the pages of this 
journal during June and July of this year we have four 
excellent examples to which it may be convenient to 
refer, calling them for brevity sake A, B, C, and D. 
Will the reader place the four pictures in the following 
order before him ? 

(A) “ Golden Ladder " (Miss Austin), p. 520, June 26. 

(B) “ In Gallant Trim ” (A. Leader), p. 499, June 19. 

(C) “ On the Devon Coast " (E. S. Perkins), p. 477, 

June 12. 

(D) “ In Towering Majesty ” (F. Thorne), p. 9, July 3. 

Now in each case the sky part occupies half or more 
than half the picture space. Again, the pictorial 
importance of the sky is at first apparently in the above 
order, for although the sky space in B and C is about 
the same, the sky strikes a stronger note in C than in B. 
Therefore it is more important that it should strike the 
right note or notes, for the skv part of a picture is often 
a good deal more than a suitable background. 
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These four examples enable us to consider a few 
general principles. It will be more profitable for each 
reader to apply them for himself rather than have 
them pointed out bv someone else. What we find out 
for ourselves by study is more firmly rooted in our 
minds than dicta accepted unquestioninglv from some- 
one else. 


All four examples, A, B, C, D, should be considered 


in the light of all that here follows. 

(a) If there be strong interest, through the subject 
or its chiaroscuro, in the land part, then the skv part 
should be proportionally subdued in interest. A strong 
skv is weakened by a complex land part, and the two 
together tend to confusion rather than esthetic satis- 
faction. Equality of interest in land and sky is vapid 
and fatal: there should be no uncertain note as to 
which is dominant. | 

(Б) In general, one looks for some sort of connection 
between the size of the sky space—relative to the whole 
picture space, of course—and its pictorial importance 
as part of the whole picture. This does not mean that 
a small sky space should be quiet and a big space noisy. 
Not seldom a large skv space of markedly quiet character 
is eminently effective. | | 

(c) Beginners and others labour under the misleading 
notion that in selecting a skv (clouds, etc.) one's aim 
should be to balance or antagonise the lines of the land 
part and sky part. But this may entirely destroy 
some of the desirable suggestion of vitalitv in the com- 
position. Balance is by no means the only thing to 
be considered. 

(d) When the skv is in complete harmony with the 
land part one should feel that any other sky would be 
wrong. The sky and land should be оле thing, not 
two parts. Not only must we have harmony of direc- 
tion of light, and streneth of light, but also that general 
luminosity character that we always find in nature and 
but so very oftenjjust miss in our photographic 
prints. 


"THE A. P." 


S announced in last week's A. P., the entries for this popular 
А competition in no way fall behind its predecessors either 
in quantity or quality. Many hundreds of prints have been 
sent in from all parts of the world where the British flag flies 
and THE A. P. circulates, and it is not too much to say that in 
a number of cases the pictures are well up to London Salon 
standard, which may be regarded as the highest criterion that 
can be made nowadavs for pictorial comparison. In particular 
the entries from Australia have exceeded anything received pre- 
viouslv from the Commonwealth, and the fine collections sent 
bv the Photographic Society of New South Wales and the 
Pictorial Photographic Workers’ Society of Melbourne leave 
little to be desired. In addition, the Adelaide Camera Club 
sends a smaller collection, and numerous other individual readers 
of THE A. Р. send examples of their work from different parts 
of Australia. 

After careful consideration of the various collections sent in 
bv societies, the special prize has been awarded to the Photo- 
graphic Society of New South Wales, and a second picture 
by the Editor awarded to the Melbourne Society, who run the 
winner close. 

The awards made to individual competitors are as follows :— 

" 4. P." Silver Plaques.—Harold Cazneaux (New South 
Wales), Norman C. Deck (New South Wales), W. S. White 
(New South Wales), J. Williams (Melbourne), W. Howieson 
(Melbourne), О. Н. Coulson (Melbourne), Gascoigne Lynde 
(Madras, India), F. E. Hodges (Shanghai), Hilton Pearson 
(Toronto, Canada), A. W. Mackay (Christchurch, New Zealand). 
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(e) In some pictures much of their charm is due to 
design or decorative quality, to which the sky part 
contributes very considerably. This is exemplified 
bv some of Turner’s work, in which not only the form 
but the colour is of great importance. Photographers 
not infrequently ignore this aspect of the matter entirely, 
and also use a sky of one pattern quite out of harmonv 
with that of the land part. 

(f) In our childhood, when we relv on pure sensa- 
tion, we feel that the skv is a vast dome or canopy, or 
as an observant youngster put it, like a very big dish 
cover. Turner, perhaps better than any other before 
or since, succeeded in imparting this vast dome-canopv 
feeling bv a masterly suggestion of cloud perspective, in 
which he employed a picture plane of greater sight 
distance for his sky than his land. The photographer 
by using a lens of longer focal length for his sky than 
for his land part ought to be able to get the same effect. 
Sky distance is first of all a matter of perspective as 
regards-cloud forms and aerial effects. 

(о) In nature we very, very seldom see what may 
fairly be called a “top-heavy ” effect, because the 
luminosity of land and sky is in true harmony. Photo- 
graphers, on the contrarv, often over-print their skies, 
or select them badlv, and give a top-heavy and impos- 
siblv dark cloud effect. One verv rarelv has to com- 
plain of the opposite fault. 

(h) In every picture worthy of the name there is 
something which for want of a better word one mav 
term sentiment, e.g., movement, calm, light, dark, 
strength, distance, space, vitality, sadness, humanity, 
work, etc. To express these we monochromists have 
form and tone and nothing more. Our skv may be 
devoid of form, but never of tone. Seldom indeed can 
we look on a skv in nature with or without clouds 
which does not echo some sentiment. In a perfect 
picture the sentiment of the skv is in complete harmonv 
with that of the land. This is no easv matter to accom- 
plish, but it is worth ouf utmost striving. 
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COLONIAL COMPETITION. 


“4. P." Bronze Plaques.—J. H. Coatsworth (Egypt), 
J. €. Cato (South Africa), P. H. Williams (Adelaide), A. Wil- 
kinson (Adelaide), T. S. Moodie (King Williams Town, Cape 
Province), E. W. Stoney (South India), W. F. St. L. Baldwin 
(New South Wales), C. J. Merfield (Melbourne), Geo. Gilham 
(Melbourne), Cecil W. Bostock (New South Wales), E. N. Poole 
(New South Wales), Malcolm Mackinnon (New South Wales), 
J. E. Paton (New South Wales), J. S. Stening (New South Wales). 

“A. P." Certificates. —]. E. Bush (South Africa), M. F. 
Nichols (Tasmania), F. W. Dawson (Victoria, B.C.), W. W. 
Weston (Montreal, Canada), P. Simpson (Calcutta, India), 
C. P. Hemphill (South Africa), F. W. Knight (South Africa), 
C. Luscombe Newman (New South Wales), G. Boggis (New South 
Wales), A. Ford (New South Wales), C. E. Wakefield (New South 
Wales), J. C. Elliott (New South Wales), Chas. Seymour (Mel- 
bourne), А. Baxter (South Africa), P. J. Williams (Adelaide), 
P. M. Rainey (Toronto), S. T. Nevinson (Toronto), F. Dutton 
(Melbourne), W. Hayles (Melbourne), W. W. Elliott (Melbourne). 

The annual exhibition of the winning pictures in the Colonial 
Competition is now open at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. Asin previous years, a selection of the unsuccessful 
prints is being shown in addition to the winners, and a most 
interesting show of work from all parts of the Empire is the 
result. We hope all readers of THE A. P. who may be in town ^ 
during the next month will endeavour to visit the exhibition. 
Admission is free. Some reproductions from the show appear 
in this issue, and others will appear at a later date. Next week 
a review of the pictures, by Mr. Antony Guest, will be published. 
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ANY of those who possess a 
М camera are longing to bring 
it into active service again, 
and yet greatly hesitate to take 
their walks abroad lest trouble 
ensue with the powers that be. 
Why not seek material within 
the safe boundaries of the garden fence ? Garden photo- 
graphy need by no means be limited to flower work. There 
are heaps of other interesting and beautiful botanical 
obiects to be found in the most modestly occupied garden ; 
and to these I may perhaps be permitted to refer on another 
occasion. Meanwhile I beg to touch on just a few practical 
matters which contribute their not insignificant share to 
making work among the plants interesting and easy. 
The beginner in this domain very soon finds himself incon- 
venienced by the limited movements of the ordinarv tripod. 
After having rigged up various camera-holding contrivances 
I have arrived at a very simple and easily home-made 
holder which has proved very useful. 


Camera Holder. 

The two accompanving figures will show at a glance the 
general idea of the thing. It presents two outstanding 
advantages, viz.: we can tilt the camera at any angle 
we please between the vertical and very nearly horizontal 
(fig. 1); and we can bring the camera as low down (towards 
growing objects in the ground) as we please. The apparatus 
will be found useful for indoor work, especially when employ- 
ing it with vertical camera position (fig 2). In both of the 
illustrations the same letters refer to the same parts. 


AA, the baseboard. A piece of 7 in. board which had 
previously been used as part of a bookshelf, hence 
certain transverse marks which do not now concern 
us; length, say 3 to 4 ft. 

B, a cross piece at one end of AA, added to steady 
the apparatus by preventing wobble sideways. 

C, a couple of 
bricks parcelled 
up in paper, to 
act as a steady- 
ing weigbt in 
windy weather. 
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By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


DD, the camera-carrying part. This consists of two 
(4 by 2 in.) pieces held by a cross piece at each end ; 
best seen in fig. 2. Between these two pieces is a 
space just wide enough to permit the neck of the 
camera screw to move easily. 

Е, only seen in fig. 2, is the camera screw (2). As we 
use three camera screws in this apparatus, we may 
refer to them as a, b, and c. Screw a really does 
hold the camera; the other two serve different 


purposes. The cross piece at the lower end is hinged 
to the baseboard (here I made a mistake in not 
using a larger hinge—or two hinges of smaller size). 
FF, two side struts, moving on neck part of fairly 
long slender screws. The upper end of each side 
strut is attached to the camera carrier D, the lower 
end to a short cross piece G, about an inch shorter 
than the width of the baseboard. This is best 
seen in fig. 2. This piece G is fixed to the baseboard 
by camera screw b, a few holes being bored in the . 
baseboard at convenient distances. In addition 
to the vertical camera position, about three more 
holes for positions of 60, 45, and 3o deg. will meet 
most needs. Fig. 1 shows an angle of about бо deg. 


Fig. 4. 
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When using the camera in the vertical position (fig. 2) it 
will be found very convenient to have a sliding platform, 
H. This may consist of a couple of pieces of wood screwed 
together after the style of a bracket, H being the horizontal 
part, J the vertical strut. Here comes in the use of the 
third camera screw, c—which perhaps the reader may make 
out, and which is lettered K, fig. 2. This screw, like screw а, 
can slide freely between the two pieces of DD. 

When this piece of apparatus is not in use it folds up 
flat and takes up very little room. Odd camera screws 
for b and c can be bought for a few pence from any dealer 
in second-hand apparatus. The cost (hinge, screws, and 
wood) is very small. Any average handy man will put it 
together in about an hour. 


Backgrounds. 

Backgrounds play a very important part in very nearly 
all our garden work, but it is quite exceptional to find 
adequate attention has been given to this matter. The 
accompanying very rough sketches (figs. 3 and 4) show a 
couple of simple contrivances which have proved useful 
in the present writer’s hands. 

Fig. 3 shows us a sheet of stiff stout card ABCD, witha 
well-creased fold across its centre B, so that the two flaps 
AB and BC will stand edgeways on the ground at anv 
desired angle. FGHK is a sheet of crayon or any other 
kind of tinted drawing paper. This is held to the card by 
a couple of American wooden spring clothes-clips. The 
paper background 15 not to be creased, but takes a conve- 
nient curvature which can generally be dodged to give us a 
slightly graded ground, i.e. one side a little darker than the 
other. The advantage of the contrivance is that it costs 
next to nothing, beyond the tinted paper, which is easily 
changed for another tint, thus affording an infinite range of 
choice. The drawbacks are that the paper soon gets dirty 
if one is not careful, it is not a convenient form for work 
beyond the garden, and it is easily upset by a puff of 
wind. 

The second form of background shown in fig. 4 1s a kind 
of three-sided twofold screen. It consists of three wooden 
rods (round blind rods do quite well, obtainable for a few 
pence at most oilshops). The background consists of a 
piece of pale cream material tacked to a similar sized piece 
of dark material (e.g. lining). The dotted lines indicate 
slots in the material to take the rods, which latter are 
slightly pointed so as to enter fairly hard ground. One 
can buy metal cones like those used on ordinary tripod 
points, but if the wood 15 carefully pointed—not too sharp 
at the end—metal shoes will not be required for garden 
work. 

This form serves the valuable purpose of a wind screen 
‘as well as a background. It is also more portable than 
the paper and card arrangement for field work. On the 
other hand we are limited to two tints. But this is not so 
serious as one might imagine. If we avoid quite white and 
black, or any deep colour which comes out very dark on 
the print, we shall be able to manage very well. A light 
cream and decidedly dark grey or brown wil! prove the most 
useful pair of tints. It is not quite so easy with this form 
to avoid creases and patchiness in the background as it 1s 
with the paper. 

One expert flower worker uses long metal umbrella 
ribs for his supports in a wind screen of this kind. These 
present the advantage of being easily pushed into hard 
ground, and so are valuable for mountain and field work 
generally. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE 
A CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PER-CENT. SOLUTIONS may readily be made up with the aid 
of a few coins and a balance with quite sufficient accuracy for 
all photographic purposes. Three penny pieces or ten farthings 
weigh an ounce. Thus to prepare a ten per cent., i.e., one in ten, 
solution, we put a small bottle in one scale pan and counter- 
poise it with nails, pebbles, etc. Now add a farthing to the 
pebbles, and then put enough of the solid in the bottle to balance 
again. Then either add nine more farthings or remove the 
one farthing, and replace it by three pennies, and then add the 
solvent (e.g., water, etc.) to the bottle to balance once again. 
For a 20 per cent. we should use two farthings in place of the one, 
and so on. For à 15 per cent. we should use three farthings, 
and then bring up the total balance to six pennies. M. W. A. 


* * * * * 


A NOTE FOR USERS OF FIXED-FocUS CAMERAS.—Users of 
small cameras of the Ensignette or vest-pocket Kodak type 
will often find it an advantage, as their cameras have not a 
focussing screen, to know exactly how close they are able to 
get to their subject if the latter is on a small scale, by the means of 
stopping down the lens. This refers to subjects such as a detail 
of architecture or curious formation of plant growth met with 
when a larger camera with better equipment for this class of 
work is not at hand. In the case of the present writer the calcu- 
lation was made for each stop, each smaller one enabling the 
camera to be brought closer to the subject. The back of the 
camera was removed, and a makeshift focussing screen, made of 
a piece of clear film, fixed, washed, and dried and ground by 
means of a damp rag dipped in knife powder, placed in position 
exactly where the film comes. The largest stop noted, we may 
focus to get á sharp image of a large piece of type such as the 
outer cover of THE A. P. This done we measure the distance 
from the lens to the subject. This distance, together with 
the F number, should be noted down. А smaller stop may now 
be slipped into place, and the camera brought nearer, and the 
same procedure repeated for each stop. lf the F numbers, 
with the equivalent distance at which a sharp image is given by 
the lens, are noted down in a pocket book or slipped into the 
camera case, we shall find it of inestimable help if any subject 
out of the ordinary comes along that we deem worth an ex- 
posure. R. ML P. 


* * * * * 


How ro RECOGNISE THE COATED SIDE OF GASLIGHT OR 
BROMIDE PAPER is not always an easy matter at first glance 
in the dark-room. Therefore it is very helpful to have more 
than one test or sign to guide one. (т) The coated side tends 
to curl inwards. By running the finger tip along the edge of 
a sheet of paper one can generally feel which way the edge 
tends to curl. (2) If a sheet of coated paper be laid down 
on the dark-room table for a few seconds it will generally show 
a slight curl on one side or other of the sides. (3) If we try to 
make a sheet stand up on edge, this coated inward curved 
side is at once recognised. (4) The coated side is always the 
smoother side, whether it be glossy or not. €o that if we hold 
the sheet flat, and about on a level with the eve, and catch the 
glint of the dark-room lamp, we can easily see the smoother, 
brighter, more light-reflecting, i.e. coated, side. (5) Some 
workers apply the test of gripping a corner of the sheet between 
two teeth firmly for a second or two, and then slowly separating 
the teeth, when the coated side sticks to one of the teeth. This 
sign is not so definite as the following, which is somewhat 
similar. (6) Just slightly moisten the tip of the thumb and 
finger by touching with the tongue or lip. Grip the extreme 
corner of the sheet, and hold it firmly for about half a minute, 
when the coated side will be found sticking either to the finger 
or thumb. LC. 
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ROUND LONDON. 


2.—RUISLIP, HAREFIELD, AND ICKENHAM. 


Special to " The А. P. and P. N" E 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


known (to many 


aper first part of this walk is possibly ан. 
land it 15 


Londoners, the second part to but very few, 
certainly one that is cumulative in its interest. 

Ruislip, reached by the District Railway for a few pence, 
is a much-visited though still unspoiled village, in spite of the 
Sunday-school treats and beanfeasts that exploit it in the summer 
time. No more truly pictorial an inn need be sought than 
the old '' George," either as taken by itself or in conjunction 
with the other old cottages on the village green, with the church 
tower in the background. 

The church, two sides of which are flanked by old cottages 
of a delightful character, is full of treasures, as well as being 
considered the finest structure of its kind in the county. It 
is of fourteenth century date, and has an embattled tower. 
There are remains of fifteenth century wall paintings only 
recently discovered, the plainest of which represents the Virgin 
Mary pressing down the scales in favour of a soul that is being 
weighed in the balance. Perhaps the monument that excites 
the greatest interest is that of Lady Mary Banckes, daughter 
of a squire of this parish, who was the gallant defender of Corfe 
Castle, near Swanage, against the forces of the Parliament. 

Under the tower is a crypt, above which a chamber contains 
some really fine hatchments, as well as a sixteenth century 
bread cupboard, from which loaves, by an ancient benefaction, 
are distributed every Sunday morning to deserving poor. A 
treasure chest of chestnut wood of great size, and secured by 
three locks, one for the parson and the 
other two for the two churchwardens, will 
be well worth looking at. 

Judging by the records, Ruislip men 
have been a go-ahead and irresponsible lot. 
In the days of Elizabeth they got into 
trouble because ‘‘ they assembled unlaw- 
fully and played an unlawful game called 
football," in addition to which they were 
indicted for not attending the services at 
the parish church, and on one occasion for 
interfering with the parson while cele- 
brating the Holy Communion, and throw- 
ing down the sacred elements out of his 
hands on to the floor of the chancel. 

Ruislip is fast becoming a suburb, and 
the wonder is that it has kept its old- 
world look and its antiquities so long. 


To continue 
the walk, ask 
in the centre of 
the village for 
the dogs’ home, 
a very pleasant 
walk across a 
few fields; the 
road beyond it: 
crosses à 
bridge, and 
goes up а rise 
to cross roads. 
On the other 
side of the road at this point will be noticed a stile, and a 
board stating that there is a footpath to Harefield. After 
traversing a few delightful fields, the road is again reached, 
and after rising and falling by hill and vale soon reaches the 
hollow from which Breakspear's House will be seen on the hill 
to the left, just visible amongst its woods. This is the house 


Ruisilp Village. 


Hareficld Church. 


which gives its name to the only English Fope, Urban Fourth, 
whose English name was Nicholas Breakspear. It has a fine 
fireplace, a secret underground passage to the church, and 
delightful views over the surrounding country. 

Just beyond Breakspears, on the left a footpath will be found 
leading down to Harefield Church, passing incidentally the glades 
and underneath the trees where Milton’s masque of ‘‘ Arcades ” 
was first performed before the aged Countess of Derby. Her 


remarkable table tomb wil] be seen in the church on the right 
of the altar, bright with 


colouring, and guarded 
at the four corners by the 
cocks’ heads, the crest of 
the family. 

Harefield Church 15 
certainly unique. I know 
no other church in the 
London district that is 
so completely unaltered 
{тот very Early Victorian 
times. Keeping its high 
pews, its three-decker (try 
the  clerk's seat), its 
family pews, its organ in 
the gallery, it gives the 
exact setting for poke 
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Ickenham’ Church. 


bonnets and crinolines. There 
are ! five pews, like rooms, for 
the families in the district, while 
amongst the numerous tombs 
perhaps the most interesting is 
that of Sir Richard Newdegate 
on the north-east wall of the 
chancel, since the present Lady 
Newdegate has made him so 
well known by her book called 
“Cavalier and Puritan." The 
key can be got from Mrs. 
Johnson, living in cottage to south of church. 

A short walk across the fields brings us to quite a notable 
house of the Knights Hospitallers, viz. Moorhall. The 
remains of the chapel are in parts of fourteenth century 
date, and the three cottages are the remains of the residence. 

The way will be easily found by road to the little village of 
Ickenham, with its picturesque church which one approaches 
by a path bordered with rose trees, its village green with its 
inn and central well. 

The District station of Ickenham is only five minutes' walk 
from the village green, and the journey can be made back to 
town for a few pence, and there are at least three trains an hour. 


Owing to the official decision re August Bank Holiday, wiil readers who had 
arranged to take the above walk with Mr. Blake (and also the one described in 
last week's “ A. P."*) note the following alterations in the time table : 

MONDAY. AUGUST 7. Afternoon: Harlington and West Drayton Walk. 
Meet Hayes G.W.R. Station (single ticket), 2.15 p.m. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 8. Afternoon: Harefleld Walk. Meet Ruisilp District 
Station, 2.15 p.m. (single ticket. 
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Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” By SYDNEY H. CARR. 


WisHING to copy a large number of 84 by 6}, was drawn out upon a sheet of white paper, and 
prints with a minimum expenditure of was divided up so as to give eight divisions, each 34 by 218. 
plates, I set about devising an economi- Then each division was pencilled around its inside '$ inch from 
cal method with the material I had to its margin, showing a space 3 by 17% inches, thus leaving a 


hand. kind of "rebate." This was my focussing guide, and was to 
As all the prints were quarter-plate be placed against the ground-glass focussing screen of my 
size, or very little less, and as the re- camera—a Koresco enlarger. Of course, any camera of suff- 


productions were not to be larger {һап ciently large size will do. The prints to be copied were 
half-plate to whole-plate, I considered arranged (under glass in a large printing frame, or picture 
that a very small negative of each would frame, fastened to the copy board) so that each print was 


be sufficient for the purpose. focussed and brought we// within its respective space on the 
I found that I had two dozen focussing screen. 
quarter-plates, but decided to keep these Naturally all the prints must be similar in character, i.e., of 


for emergencies, so I overhauled my stock, and found a dozen the same colour and depth, so that exposure would be correct 
unopened whole-plates, and a dozen ro by 8. Both packets for all. Should they vary in depth, then half may be arranged 
were Imperial fine-grain ordinary, dacked. upon one side and the remainder on the other, the negative 

Now, first of all the idea flashed across my mind, “Cut them plate being masked for the two exposures necessary. Should 
up to the size you want.” Second considerations, however, pro- the prints vary in size, then they must be so arranged that 


duced the following scheme. each print occupies two or four spaces: in the “guide,” accord- 

The whole-plate was diagrammed out on paper, so as to give ing to its particular size. For instance, there may be four 
me eight divisions, each measuring 31 by 2%, or half a quarter- prints of a size each to fill one of the guide spaces, and two 
plate, so that the whole packet of a dozen whole-plates would prints that would each take the space of two guide spaces ; 
yield material for ninety-six exposures. and so on. 

Considering the то by 8 plate in the same manner, I found it The finished and dried negative may be cut up so as to give 
would give me sixteen divisions, each 2} by 2, the whole dozen separate negatives by any frame maker or glass dealer with a 
yielding materia] for 192 exposures! diamond. А wheel cutter is a little risky with large plates. 

Then I was confronted with the difficulty of cutting up the Carriers for these small negatives are easily made out of 
plates—they were “backed.” Neither wheel cutter nor diamond cardboard. 
would work over backing, and backing was indispensable. It will readily be seen that one is not limited to print copying, 
However, the trouble was got over in this wise: and that specimens, such as shells, small curios, or coins, are 

To take the whole-plate as an example. A rectangle, exactly equally adaptable to similar arrangements. . 


Ane WEEKLY COMPETITIONS: 


“THE А. Р. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth ot 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the poper and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week.  Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. ach entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 
affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apnaratus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

he Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. J. Erdington (2); W. H. Jones, Leytonstone; J. H. Saunders, 
Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, Southsea. (Title of print, “А Leeds; C. Dyson, Bradford. 
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Destroyer.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington А.5.; expo Owing to pressure on our space the names of competitors 


sure, I-IOOth sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5 ; time of day, placed in Classes I., II., and III. are omitted 
II a.m., June; developer, Rytol; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on C.C. bromide. BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Second Prize is awarded to M. Heiskell, Villa Discopoli, 
Isoladi, Capri, Italy. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Philosopher.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Eastman ortho.; lens, Dallmever ; 
printing process, enlarged on Royal bromide, uranium toned. 

The Extra Prize is awarded to C. Dyson, 4, Woodhall Terrace, 
Thornbury, Bradford. (Title of print, ' Evening Shadows.’’) 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to G. Kvle, 29, Charlotte 
Street, Redcar, Yorks. (Title of print, “ Among the Bracken.’’) 
Technical data: Plate Wellington Speedy ; lens, Dallmeyer ; 
stop, F/6.3; time of day, 9 a.m., October; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, sepia platinum. 


Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 1} mins. ; Beginners’ Class. 
stop, F/6.3; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged P. J. Wooldridge, Esher; G. Goodchild, Highgate; P. E. 
bromide. Leaver, Stockport; К. Burns, Doncaster; Е. К. Perclay, 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. Taylor, 967, Fulham Redford: G. Mauson, Willingham: С. Moulin, Leicester : 
Road, Fulham, S.W. (Title of print, '" Dorothy.) Technical ру Fish, Kingstown (2): C. L. Jackson, Dublin; C. Wharton, 
data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 2 secs.; time of day, after- Brockley: Pte. T. Green, Winchester; E. Wilkinson, Sale; 
noon, June; step. F/3; developer, pyro; printing process, А, Brown, Manchester; J. Perr, Willesden Green; A. H. 


bromide. Alcroft, Liverpool ; J. Pennington, Wakefield ; E. D. Bortoletti, 
Hon. Mention. Stratford: W. T. Bishop, Hornsey; S. W. Linney, Stockport 
C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; (2); Miss Bamford, Chester; G. Kyle, Redcar; C. Smith, 


H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith; Т. G. Martin. London, W.; J. Sheffield; W. H. Giles, Smethwick; W. Thackray, Sheffeld ; 
Н. Moore, Wigan; С. Upton Cooke, Islington; P. Newman, W. Thornton, Bisborough. 
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THE ТА) MAHAL’: DAWN. By GascoicNg Lvwpr (India). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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By Н. Cazneaux (Australia). 


CHALLIS HOUSE. 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


From the Exhibition of 


Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at “The A. P." Litile Gallery, 
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SUMMER 


By 


M. PEARSON. 


Mns. 


The original, a bromide 


print (8 x 63), was awarded 
а Prise in the Weekly 


Competition. 
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PICKANINNIES, By Jack C. Cato (South Africa). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A SIMPLE OUTDOOR DARK-ROOM. 


T is not every photographer who is 
fortunate enough to have plenty of 
space at his disposal, such as a room 
which he can command solely for photo- 
graphic uses. А large number of workers 


have to be satisfied with the use of a 
room used for domestic purposes; and 
even when the photographer is of a very 
and considerate nature, 


careful осса- 


sional lapses into forgetfulness will cause 
Inconvenience and trouble to the legiti- 
mate users of the apartment, and inci- 
dentally to the photographer himself. 
There is no doubt that a room of 


Some kind, no matter how small or 


humble, specially adapted for the pur- 
pose of photography, is a great help 


END SECTION - SHOWING 
DOOR FRAME 


Short articles on home-made 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


and benefit to the worker, since it enables 
him to work in much greater comfort 
than would otherwise be the case. 

The following is a description of a 
fairly cheap and efficient outdoor dark- 
room, which is not too hard to construct, 
and well within the capacity of the 
average handyman. 5 

In size it measures 8 ft. long by 5 ft. 
wide. The height to the centre of the 
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foundation. If desired, however, an 
additional beam placed lengthwavs will 
provide further strength. 

To fix the roof a length of wood of 
larger section than 2 in. by 1 in. will 
be necessary. This is placed from the 
top of the centre of one end to the same 
place on the other end. Either one or 
two cross pieces are then fixed on each 
side of the roof, connecting the top 
piece with the sides of the building. 

The floor should be laid first of all, 
and particular care should be taken to 
see that each tongue of every plank is 
well forced home into its groove. 

The best way is to cut each plank 
slightly longer than necessary, and then 
to cut the excess off when the plank is 
nailed in position. 

lhe sides and ends are next fixed, 
space being left, of course, for the door 
and window. After this comes the lav- 
ing of the roof and the hinging of the 
door in position. The window frames 
are next made; they can be done some- 
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roof is 7 ft., which slopes down to 6 ft. 
at the eaves. Fig. 1 shows the building 
complete. It is made of 1 in. white 
wood, tongued and grooved, the planks 
being about 6 in. wide. The cost of 
this varies, but roughly it is about one 
pennv per foot, and something like зоо ft. 
will be wanted, which is about 25s. 

The framework consists of beams 
about 2 in. by I in. in section, and the 
diagrams explain how this is built up. 
The side frame which takes the window 
is shown at fig. 3. The opposite side 
frame is made the same wav, except 
that window frame is 
omitted, and a beam 
placed half-way up 
from the floor and 
running the full length ^ 
to give additional | 
strength. The end | 
frame, with frame for 4, 
door, is also shown, Т! 
and should be plain З! 
enough. The opposite 
end is also made the \/ 
same way, with, ої 
course, the exception 
of the door frame. As 
in the case of the side, 
a beam is placed half- 
way up and running 
the full length. 

For the floor two 
cross pieces running 
from side to side will es = 
give а fairly strong 
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thing after the stvle of a picture frame, 
and the glass puttied in place. The 
glass should not be placed in until all 
the heavy work of hammering has been 
finished. 

The roof should be given a coat or 
two of paint, and, when this has dried, 
covered with felt. Do not lay the felt 
on cross ways, but have the overlap 
running length ways, and then cover 
with a few coats of tar. 

The inside, with bench in position, is 
shown at fig. 4, and the section showing 
plan of interior floor space is also given. 


b FT. 


$106 SECTION 
SHOWING 


Win ооу FRAME. 
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The bench is about 6 ft. is a hole cut to take the camera for day- 


T long by 2 ft. wide, and light enlarging, and is placed so that the 
C about 24 ft. high. Atone bench is the support for the enlarging 
è | end is placed a sink for apparatus. 

$ developing, etc.; this 15 Around the sides shelves and cup- 
(6 made so that when not in boards can be fitted up as may be 
5 use a cover can be fitted 


required. 


A very efficient and workmanlike 
place may be made for about Z4 to 45, 
but of course the cost will depend en- 
tirely on the worker himself. He can 
either keep it as simple and plain as 
possible; but if a little extra expense 1s 


over the top, thus making a 
clear flat bench. Two drawers 
are fitted underneath for 
various dark-room odds and 
ends, and at one side dish 
racks for various sized dishes; 
also a shelf for washing 
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tanks, racks, etc. 
At one end of the bench 


not minded, then a cosv and well fitted 
up little workroom will be the result of 
his labour. C. RD. 


STAINS ON VELOX. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Sir,—In your column “In Reply," of July то, I see a cor- 
respondent is in difficulty re Velox stains. I was troubled the 
same way, and found the cure. If I explain the procedure it 
mav be useful to many. 


(1) After development (which will finish itself if right exposure 
is given) take the print up in the left hend, and let it drip for 
a few moments over the dish. 

(2) Take the print in the right hand and place it quickly, but 
gently, into the clean water.dish, move it once, pick up with the 
right hand again, and let it drip into dish. 

(3) Place it face down quickly in the hvpo (acid), move it 
gently about with the float until it sinks (plenty of hv po solution), 
rock for a few moments, then place float on top of print, and 
keep it there (don't pick it up and look at it). Leave it there 
for fifteen minutes, and rock occasionally ; then wash for one 
hour in running water. 

The whole secret is great cleanliness with the fingers. Don't 
pick up or touch a print in the hvpo with developer-impregnated 
fingers : before you touch a print put vour fingers in a basin and 
wipe them. Do not slap a print out of the developer into the 
water, and then into the hypo ; you get developer into the hypo. 
hence stains. Change your water often. It is important to keep 
the prints under, all the time in the hvpo. with the float sold 
for the purpose. I have no stains now; before, 1 had almost 
despaired. 

Use the Velox powders. I have no interest whatever in Kodak, 
onlv I have the greatest admiration for the Velox paper, owing to 
the very deep blacks and whites one gets.—Yours, etc., 

C. TREDCROFT, Lt. A.S.C. 

Cardiff, 5. Wales. 


THE LENS HOOD. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P.N. 


*iR,— The advantages of the lens hood are so obvious that it 
is a matter of surprise our manufacturers have not placed on 
the market a small and inexpensive form of this useful adjunct 
for use on the popular hand-camera of the present day. Seeing 
that the modern lens, for the sake of compactness, is shorn of 
almost every vestige of the projecting front tube, the need of a 
detachable hood becomes more than ever necessarv. 

It is not given to all of us to be so nimble with our fingers 
as vour contributor, Mr. Harold Grainger, who aescribes, on page 
514 of last volume, how he made a simple and efficient hood, 
probably at a cost of a few pence. If our camera makers would 
produce a similar article at, sav, two or three shillings, it would, 
I believe, be widely welcomed. Will some manufacturer take 
the hint? 

The one or two lens hoods at present on the market seem 
to me unnecessarily expensive.— Yours, etc., 

Staines. G. 


F. B. 
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The Camera Club, 17, John Street. Adelphi. W.C.— The exhibi- 
tion of Lord Carnarvon's photographic studies (which has been 
visited bv a large number of people) will be succeeded bv а 
collection of paintings and sketches by members of the club. 
The first exhibition of this sort, arranged last year as an experi- 
ment, was such a success that it is hoped to make it an annual 
club feature. An attractive list of lectures is being arranged 
{ог next winter. 
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The °“ Review of Reviews.’’—Those of our readers to whom 
that always interesting monthly, the Review of Reviews, is 
familiar do not need to be told of the many attractions it offers 
the thoughtful seeker after the current views of many minds. 
To those who do not know it, we can heartily commend its 
pages as providing a host of good things for every variety of 
reader. Edited by E. W. Stead, the gifted daughter of W. T. 
Stead, its founder, it offers not onlv original and discussion- 
provoking articles by forceful writers of the dav, but in easily 
assimilated form gives in brief the pith of the leading magazines, 
and, above all, a large selection of cartoons of the hour. These 
are reproduced from the leading journals of the entire world, 
including those of Germany and Austria. To have these 
pungent examples of topical art placed before one every month 
(the number for Julv contains no less than eighty-eight current 
examples) is alone worth the shilling charged for the magazine. 
The Review of Reviews well sustains its traditions and has 
improved on them. It is obtainable at all bookstalls, or from the 
publishers, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C. 


The Hurter and Driffield Memorial Fund.— The hon. treasurer 
of the above fund informs us that the subscriptions to date are 
as follows :— 


f s. d. 
Eastman: Kodak Company: ...................... 200 о O 
Көт 0 -area eaa жаш икийаш pae a esee m eee as 20 5 о 
Imperial Dry Plate Company — ............ eere. 20 5 о 
Marion and Сотрапу ....................... ; 25 5 9 
Welington and Ward AVDEL 20 5 о 
Leto Photo Materials Companv ................. . IO IO о 
Paget Prize Plate Company, Ld. ................ IO о о 
Aldis-Brothers “44 ss oe ewe ss e Res кайык CIE ЕЗ 5 5 о 
R-and |; Beck; Li: essa au aS el ESTE A 5 5 9 
NW. Buteherand- Sons: „асаа ааа авечае 5 5 0 
Houchtons; Lad- оаа а ese put НЕН 5 5 0 
T. Hlingworth and Company .................... 5 5 О 
Kosmos Photographics, Ld. zio yes 5 5 O 
Rajar O exse és essed АРА аА eee 5 5 0 
Ross, Ld. wake ааа ORR 5 5 O 
Tavlor, Tavlor and Hobson, Ld. ................ 5 5 O 
The British Gelatine Company (С. Simeons and 
OL E e umi d Ged ate i T Sao eee Sow eoe did 3 3 0 
J. A. Sinclair and Company, Ld. ................ 2 2 9 
United Alkali Company, Ld. awed IO IO O 
AN I Perguson, ING. atena panssa teeta we aed 5 5 0 
Dr. Kenneth Mes «i499 930999 оаа Еже we 3 5 0 
ATH. Елек! Б Ie PS ye Ru ra EG bx EE E XA 5 5 0 
ЕЕ Кепе, B OR Se Soe ees 5 5 0 
Francis Ince. F.R.P.S. аа he eee MESES 5 о 0 
P. H. Emerson, M.B.. F.R.P.S. .................. I 1 O 
D. E РНИ Е РЕ" 5 5 0 
ESQUVOt (eere ЧР ж бана ааа э edi 30 
H. p Ch4DhnoB uiosuosewu kg SES S er on з о 0 
Olaf. DIOC sates dine tons Soie ae aX UE der M xe I I O 
Wa Se GHEDIeV шиже бн ten Be hoa Aen doe gag I о O 
Tz GOTO. iU ea gre der e аваа ks ta ee d I I O 
B. Ward-Thompson, F.R.P.S. .............. eese I I O 
Alfred Watkins (in War Savings Certificates) ...... 5 о 0 
Totalto July 20; TOTO as ones s rm ex hte #435 1 0 


All subscriptions should be sent direct to the Hon. Treasurer, 
W. B. FERGUSON, Esq., K.C., 48, Compavne Gardens, South 
Hampstead, N.W. Cheques and postal orders should be crossed 
London Joint Stock Bank, Limited. 
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SIMPLE 


T will be convenient 
if we number our 
illustrations of this 
week consecutively 
with those of last. 
Fig. 5 is an example 
of a defect which in 
some cases 15 very 
confusing and has 
shown itself diffi- 
cult of diagnosis. 
Some time ago a 
reader sent us prints 
and negatives show- 

ing defects of this kind and blamed the 

camera, suggesting that in some way 
or other light was reflected on to the 
film. We felt quite sure the fog was 
caused by something outside the 
camera, and suggested the picture had 
been taken over a hedge, and that the 
foggy blur was the very much out-of- 
focus image of the top of the hedge. 

In reply we were told that this explana- 

tion had been offered by another 

amateur worker, who had been 


getting in front of the lens, or alter- 
natively, a glove might have been 
held in the hand. This shot brought 
down the bird, and apologies were 
frankly made to the maligned camera. 
whose makers had previously been 
denounced as all that was rapacious 
and incompetent. The fog shown in 
fip 5 was intentionally produced by 
getting the fingers in front or partlv 
in front of the lens while making the 
exposure. When near foreground 
objects, such as bushes or a hedge, 
get included, the foggy portion is 
generally more blotchy. Sometimes 
the edge of the band of fog is more 
clearly marked, and this will be found 
to occur when the camera has been 
rested on the top of a wall for making 
the exposure, the edge of the wall 
top being included in the picture. 
This mistake is likely to be made 
because the finder, being a little higher 
than the lens, will often not show 
the wall, although the lens is actually 
including it. 


HAND-CAMERA FAILURES.—II. 


astigmatism and not wearing spec- 
tacles for the correction of the fault. 
Astigmatism produces blurring of 
lines running in one direction. Thus 
if we draw a cartwheel in good black 
lines on white paper, the astigmatic 
eye may see the spokes running to 
10 o'clock and 4 o'clock quite sharply 
defined, while the spokes running to 
I o'clock and 7 o'clock are quite blurred 
and indistinct. Now fig. б gives this 
astigmatic effect, because the blur is 
in one direction only, being caused by 
movement of the camera just at the 
moment of exposure.  Pressmg the 
trigger of the shutter was done so 
violently that the camera was moved. 
Undoubtedly to look for a long time 
at such a print would produce a 
feeling of nausea and possibly a bad 
headache. 

To avoid this trouble the pressure 
on the trigger of the shutter should 
be gentle and gradual, and should be 
balanced or opposed. That is, if 
the thumb is used for pressing on the 


Fig. 5. 


motored out to the spot and there had 
had his theory completely smashed up. 
Still insisting that the camera was not 
in fault, and that the fog was an out-of- 
focus image, we suggested it might 
be caused by one or more fingers of 
the hand used for releasing the shutter, 


Three Types of Blur. 

Figs. 6, 7. and 8 illustrate different 
kinds of blur. Fig. 6 shows a curious 
blur, to look at which soon produces 
eye strain. The effect, in fact, on 
the eye is very similar to that experi- 
enced by a person suffering from 
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trigger the fingers should be placed 
under the camera and should press 
upwards at the same time that the 
thumb is pressing downwards. Thus 
the camera is pinched or squeezed, 
rather than subjected to any force 
in one direction. | 
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Fig. 7 appears at first glance to 
be simply out of focus, and so it is, 
except for the near portion of the 
road. This is a somewhat common 
form of out-of-focus blur, and is due 


Fig. 7. 


to setting the scale for too near a 
point. With a quarter-plate hand 
car era, fitted with the usual five- 
inch focal length lens, most ordinary 
views can be taken with the pointer 
somewhere between ten yards and 
infinity, and generally at the hyper- 
focal distance mark. Probably with 
this subject the hyperfocal distance 
would have been about right. The 
hyperfocal distance for a five-inch lens, 
working at the F/8 stop, is roughly 
twenty-five feet, and when set for 
this distance everything is sharp 
enough for contact printing from half 
the distance, i.e. twelve feet six inches, 
to distance. 

Fig. 8 is different from fig. 7 in 
degree only. That is to say the error 


Fig. 9. 


in setting the scale is a much greater 


one. Fig. 7 might be perpetrated by a 
worker who was careful or ultra careful, 
but whose judgment was a little at 
fault. Fig. 8 would be the work of a 


worker who forgot altogether about 
such a trivial matter as that of 
focussing. There are such workers ! 
We not infrequently see their results ! 
Of course, even a careful worker may 


e 


Е 


do such a thing occasionally, аз a result 
of temporary aberration. It is most 
likely to happen in this way. A very 
near subject is photographed, necessi- 
tating racking out the lens very 
considerably. Then the camera is 
left, and suddenly another subject is 
seen and exposed upon in the hurry 
of the moment without thinking of 
the focussing, and this is all the more 
likely to occur with a worker who 
uses his camera for the great ma- 
jority of his subjects at a “ fixed 
focus." 

We have by no means exhausted the 
technical failures possible to the novice, 
but we want to touch briefly on the 
artistic aspect of simple photography, 
and to point out how, with even an 


ordinary building, some point of view 
may be chosen which will give a 
picture that, while it may not reach 
any very high standard of art is, at 
all events, not so bald as it might be. 
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The prints of last week are bald. 
Fig. 5 of this week shows roughlv 
what last week's were like. They 
were minus the fog, of course. In 
fig. 9 an attempt has been made 


i 
i 
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to get away from the “ 
tion ” feeling engendered by the other 
prints. It seemed scarcely necessary 
to show the entire length of the build- 
ing, one end being very much the same 
as the other, and by leaving out a 
bit of one end something of the 
"setting " of the building could be 
shown. Fig. 9 is not quite successful, 
because the wall and iron railing, 
while doubtless eminently practical, 
is not equal to the building itself in 
style. In fig. то the railing was avoided 
by resting the camera on the top of it 
for making the exposure. The dividing 
hedge makes rather a straight line 
across the foreground, and of course 
potatoes are not the most interesting 
of foreground objects, though very 


front eleva- 


Fig. 10. 


practicalin war-time. But the general 
effect is much better, and the showing 
of the building with its horizontal 
lines running away in perspective is 
alone an advantage. 
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ATREME: 400 Н. & D, For quickest exposures. 

"XTRA SPEEDY: 350 H. & D. A great favourite for general work. 

ANTI-SCREEN : 300 H. & D. Renders yellows and greens correctly in 
Ask your Dealer for particulars of these Plates, ог write to monochrome without a light filter. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Photographie Permits. 


The Special Outdoor Number of Tue A. P. pub- 
lished last week will be welcomed by photographers 
in all parts ef the country for the information it 
contains concerning the districts where the camera 
may be used in peace, and where it is prohibited. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that the informa- 
tion sent to the Editor by the different authorities 
mav be altered from time to time as occasions arise. 
These alterations, the Editor tells me, will be pub- 
lished as he receives them, so that readers may 
depend on getting the latest information regarding 
any district they may visit. There is no doubt 
that in certain areas the regulations have been 
made more stringent lately, and in those neighbour: 
hoods which are described as prohibited areas photo- 
graphers will be wise to acquaint themselves with 
the provisions of Regulation 19 of the Defence of 
the Realm Regulations, Consolidated r914 to 1916. 


Regulation 19. 


What this means to photographers and in parti- 
cular to members of a society in restricted areas 
as indicated in THE A. P. Outdoor Number, who 
have been in the habit of enjoying the Saturday 
and Wednesday afternoon rambles, will be best 
understood when I quote the provisions of this 
special Regulation. 

“ (19) No person shall, without the permission 
of the competent naval or military authority or 
the Minister of Munitions, make any photograph, 
sketch, plan, model, or other representation of— 


(a) Any place or thing within any area for the 
time being specified in an order made by the 
competent naval or military authority, with 
the approval of the Admiralty or Army 
Council, as being an area within which the 
making of such representations is prohibited ; 


(b) Any naval or military work, or any dock 
or harbour work, wherever situate ; 


(c) Any other place or thing of such a nature 
that such representations thereof are calcu- 
lated to be, or might be, directly or indirectly, 
useful to the enemy. 

And no person in any such area or in the vicinity 
of any such work shall without lawful authority 
or excuse have in his possession oy photographic 
or other apparatus or other material or thing suit- 
able for use in making any such representation. 

" Jf any person contravenes the provisions of 
this regulation, or without lawful authority or excuse 
has in bis possession any representation of any such 
work, place, or thing of such a nature that it is 
calculated to be or might be directly or indirectly 
useful to the enemy, he shall be guiltv of an offence 
against these regulations. —— | 

* Provided that nothing in this regulation shall 
be construed as prohibiting (where otherwise lezal) 
the making of a photograph, sketch, plan, model, 
or other representation within any photographic 
or other studio or a private dwelling-house or the 
garden or other premises attached thereto of anv 
person or things therein, or as prohibiting (where 
otherwise lega!) the possession of photographic or 
other apparatus, materials or things intended solely 
for use within such studio, dwelling-house, or other 
premises.” 


Be Civil to the Policeman. 

Naturally the photographer will wonder what 
will happen to him should he be seen by the police 
carrvinz or using a camera or sketching outht, in 
places other than those referred to in the saving 
proviso I quote at the foot of Regulation 19, viz., 
studios, private dwelling-houses, gardens or other 
premises attached thereto. I cannot say, because 
all policemen have а conscience, although in some 
cases it is more elastic than in others. А stern 
caution may suffice for one, but really his duty is 
to closely and at some length cross-question you 


if you cannot produce a written permit issued by 
the competent authority. It may be he is not quite 
satished with vour explanation, and will request 
that you should accompany him to the police 
station, in order that a more detailed and searching 
inquiry into your bonafides may be conducted by 
a superior officer. It is no use you protesting, for 
that will only increase his suspicion. Не is well 
within his powers, and you have no redress, and 
probably your camera and other tackle will be 
further detained, even if you are not kept in durance 
vile. 


The Permit. 


The next question that arises 15 the '* permit," 
and how jt is to be obtained. In some areas it 
has been the practice for the secretary of a photo- 
graphic society to supply the names and addresses 
of its members seeking permits, which generally 
were readily granted after the usual police inquiry 
into correctness. In other areas it has been the 
custom to make individual application, but little 
or no difficulty has arisen in obtaining the desired 
authorisation. If I am correctly informed all these 
courses are to undergo revision, and a permit will 
only be granted in individual cases where a very 
ран reason is established for the granting of one. 

irstly, let me assure my readers that no person, 
however influential or important he may be, has a 
prima-facie right to a permit. It will be conceded 
as a privilege, and granted only after an exhaustive 
inquiry by the police (to whom all applications 
should be made in the first instance, unless other- 
wise stated). As I have hinted, a strong case 
should be made out; it is advisable, therefore, you 
should have one. For example, I will suggest that 
a professional carrying on a bonafide and respectable 
business, a press photographer attached to a re- 
sponsible newspaper, a teacher of photography, or 
possibly a scholar taking a course of photography 
with the view of making it his profession, a regular 
exhibitor at photographic exhibitions, or a photo- 
graphic dealer or trade enlarger—all these would 
be abic to put up a good case for the granting of a 
permit in a restricted area. However, a little time 
will show how far the course of uniformity will 
prevail, but I shall be very glad to have the experi- 
ence of photographers in all districts affected. 
Briefly, it is now up to the officials of societies to 
do their best for their members, for numbers always 
count even with officials doing their duty. 


Some Experience of the Prohibition. 

The secretary of the Plymouth Photographic 
Society, which is within the Southern Command, a 
prohibited area, sends me the particulars of a very 
interesting and almost unique function they held 
last Wednesday, when (by the very kind permission 
of General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, K.C.B.) the 
gardens and grounds of Antony House were visited, 
the members afterwards proceeding through the 


park to Antony Passage, thence across the River 


„упһег to Apple Tree Cot, where tea was provided, 
returning home via St. Stephen's and Saltash bv 
motor train to Plymouth. I said * unique," and 
the following instruction in heavv black type on 
the notice will explain why: ** No camera must be 
brought, as photography is strictly prohibited.” 
Now, my friends in the Northern Command read- 
ing this paragraph will begin to realise what they 
have to look forward to ? 


Past or Passing. 

One of the most fascinating of the periodical 
additions to the Public Library of Coventry is the 
fruit of a labour of love carried out by the Coventry 
Photographic Club. The collection consists of 
about three hundred prints, many pictorial, but 
erhaps mainly topographical, of old Coventry. 

hey are good examples, and the librarian has 
mounted the whole of the collection, which shortly 


will be accessible to the general public as books of 
reference. Apart from the fact, I want to give the 
Coventry Society a huge pat on the back for the 
excellence of their effort, and for the spirit which 
predominates in the society. I also wish to point 
out that it is a general regret in Coventry that the 
work was not set in motion years ago. In a genera- 
tion Coventry has undergone great changes, new 
districts have sprung up with alterations involving 
the destruction of old properties worth preserving. 
In particular a number of picturesque houses of 
earlier centuries have gone. It is not the new 
Coventry that is wanted to retain as a memory, it 
is old Coventry that is past or passing. As we find 
it in Coventry so we also find it in other old-time 
cites and towns so numerous in the British Isles. 
Let us organise these Record and Survey sections 
ere it is too late. Every society should take a hand 
in the effort. It might also be a good reason for 
the granting of permits. It is worth trying. 


Dundee Started in 1903. 


The merit of Survey work is well recognised in 
certain Scottish towns, particularly at Dundee, 
where the photographic society of that city under- 
took to do the work thoroughly, provided the 
civic authorities helped with the cost; and royally 
they appear to have responded, for, according to 
the chief librarian of Dundee, he was approached 
by the late Mr. O. B. Hatch, a member of the Dundee 
Photographic Society, as far back as 1903, who 
then consulted him as to the possibility of having 
a photographic survey of Dundee that would show 
the civic hfe of the city at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. The proposal ultimately took 
form, and was carried out at the very minimum of 
cost. A very wide range was taken in planning 
the subjects that should be taken and included in 
the survey. 


The System Dundee Worked by. 


Dr. Millar tells how he set about the task along 
with the co-operation of the Dundee Society. A 
map of Dundee was prepared, set out in different 
districts, and these were assigned to about thirty 
members of the Dundee Photographic Society, who 
volunteered to take negatives of buildings, factories, 
churches, and street scenes that would illustrate 
the life of the period. The negatives taken were 
critically examined by a joint committee, and, if 
approved, three prints were taken. The negative 
was returned with one print to the operator, and 
the other two prints were retained to make a dupli- 
cate set of pictures. These two sets will be mounted 
and bound in an efficient manner, as set out in the 
next paragraph. It is, says Dr. Millar, a duty 
which this generation owes to posterity, and he 
submits that in every English or Scottish burgh 
there are a few enthusiastic photographers who for 
a very nominal cost could find it possible to carry 
out a survey on the lines he has sketched. 


A Surprise for Some Future Generation. 

In the Dundee collection every phase of civic 
life is represented. This is how they did it. Two 
sets each containing 1,400 prints have been pre- 
pared, and these will form a perpetual record of 
Dundee as it was in the early years of the present 
century. One copy, which is to be preserved in 
the Dundee Charter Room, will be bound in pigskin 
to resist the influence of damp, and sealed up in 
cases, to be opened at some remote date. It will 
require thirteen volumes to contain the prints of 
one set. The set for the reference library will be 
treated differently, the sheets being first hinged and 
bound in loose-leaf ledger style. The cost of binding 
the twenty-six volumes and mounting the prints 
will be about £120. For about £320 Dundee esti- 
mates it will have a permanent record of the city, 
which will serve for many generations to come. 


A. P. COLONIAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 


A. P: LITTLE GALLERY, 52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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possibly be avoided. The retlector prin- 
ciple or pointing the negative direct to 
the sky are far better. (5) Join up the 
pieces as best you can, retouch the defects 
as well as vou сап, make ап enlarged 
print, and work on this again as well as 
you can, and copy this, and again work 
on this negative. The final result is a 
test of your skill and patience. 


Thin Negative. 
I should be grateful if you would tell me how 
to bring out very thin negative. I have tried 
bleaching and redeveloping, which only re- 
sulted in stains. . E. M. (Manchester). 


It is unfortunate that you cannot 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 


quite cold soak the film in cold water for 


ges кө pog will be dealt with weekly on this pags: remember what you used for intensifying 
n order to relieve \е pressure on our space, answers 0 ORE ` л : 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query the negative. From what you say we 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our fancy it may have been mercury hi- 
OS will, ieri ее, C xp ISM — E chloride. Prepare a small quantity of 
М, М wi е freely given, and correspondents wi | А й . : : 
| : expedite matters if all questions are legibly written.  Fuli solution of mer шу bichloride (dangerous 
‚КМ. name and address must be sent in every сазе (not for publi- poison), e.g. : Water (warm) 2 02., 
> м = cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed mercury bichloride 20 gr. When this is 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND T 
PnoTocRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 


N , cre, London. W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens. 

1 have a Verascope fixe 1- 5сп camera. and 
$5 mm. lens F/6.3, and stops FA, Буто. Makers 
say all beyond 18 ft, is in focus, so I take it 
36 ft. is the hyperfocal distance, allowing a 
diffusion circle of 1-680th of an inch. Will 
vou kindly tell me what distance (if any) 
nearer the camera the stops F, 3 and F/r6 will 
bring an object, and formula for arriving at 
same ? J. P. B. (Colwyn Bay). 


The simplest way out of your difficulty 
is to begin with the end of your query, 
i.c. the formulv. Let H be the hyper- 
focal distance, f the focal length of lens, 
s the stop number (expressed as a frac- 
tion of f in the usual way), and d the 


diameter of disc of confusion. Then 
а. f2 H.s : | 
= —,ord= {2 Now, 55 mm. is 

S 


say 2.15 inches (=f). Squaring we get 
4.6225, or say 4.6 (near enough). Assum- 
ing, aS you suggest, that H= 36 ft.= 
30x12 in., then d from above formula 
ка Е DEUS ст D which works 
{2 4.6 
out to 592 (ncarly) ; that is, confusion 
disc diameter is I-592nd of an inch. If, 
however, we take 18 ft. as hyperfocal, 
then d would be half the above value, 
viz. 296, that is, 1-296th of an inch іп 
diameter. For negatives for contact 
printing or moderate (say three diameters) 
enlargement one finds a limit of r-rooth 
of an inch is usually sharp enough. But 
let us suppose that you require special 
sharpness, say a limit of r-20oth of an 
inch. Going back to our first formula, 
pst 200 : feet. 


aie 8 


becomes 


inches = If once 


2 
for all we work out the part eue. | d = 


200 x 4.6 


I2 | 
to do is to divide this (76) by any stop 
number, and at once get the hyper- 

76 
/ 5 


focal distance for that stop, c.g. سې“‎ = 


= 76, then all we have now 


9} fcet say for F/8, and so on. 


Lens. 


I have a Goerz lens in shutter with markings 
4, 6, 12, 24, etc., апа F.0.8 opposite 4. Can 
you give me the F numbers of the other mark- 
Ings ? К. С. B. (Brighton). 


There are no less than six different 
svstems of marking stops, but the data 
you supply are not sufficient for us to 
identify the system with certainty. At 


first glance 4 opposite F/6.8 looks like 
the Dallmeyer system, which is based 
on Jro as unit. In that case you can 
get the F number by multiplying the 
scale number by 10, and then taking 
the square root. Thus the square root 
of 40 is 6.4; of 60 is 7.8; of 120 is 10.9 ; 
of 240 is 15.5, and so on. These numbers 
agree sufficiently near the familiar F/6.5 
F/R, F/tr, F/16, etc. Or again, it may 
be that the numbers on your scale are 
the relative exposure times of the series 
starting with 4 for F/6.8. In this case 
vou can get the F numbers by multi- 
plying the scale number by 1.7, and 
taking the square root. For instance, 
take your scale number 6; multiply by 
1.7=102. The square root is 10 very 
nearly. Again, 12 times 1.72204. The 
square root of this is 14.28. Correspond- 
ing to 24 the F number would be 20.2, 
and so on. In this latter conjecture the 
F numbers would be 4=F/6.8, 6=F/ro, 
I2—F/14.3, 24-2 F/20, and so on. It 
now remains for you to measure the stop 
diameters of various openings, and either 
compare these with that marked 6.8, or 
divide the focal length, 120 mm., by these 
mcasured diameters. 


Various Toples. 


(1) What would be the exposure for enlarging 
by daylight ? etc. (2) What is the precipitate 
formed by adding hypo to potass. perman- 
ganate ? (3) Can you give formula for getting 
good black and white tones with self-toning 
P.O.P.? (4) M I use a piece of ground glass 
between light in daylight enlarger is there 
any need for reflector? (5) How can I get a 
good print from a broken negative 7 


C. W. (Edgbaston). 


(1) Quite impossible to say, as the 
conditions of light, negative, etc., vary 
so greatly, but try exposing a piece of 
paper in strips giving 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 
seconds. (2) Probably an oxide or 
sulphide of manganese. (3) Papers of 
this class are not at all suited for black 
and white results, and we have yet to 
see so-called black and white results on 
P.O.P. which compare favourably with 
those on bromide or gaslight. The Lest 
(P.O.P. results in this direction are 
obtained by slightly toning with gold, 
and then with platinum. (4) For dav- 
light enlarging a ground-glass diffuser is 
only needed when direct sunlight is used, 
and this should not be used if it can 


ten to fifteen minutes, then leave it in 
the mercury solution till it is completely 
bleached. "Then wash it for an hour in 
running water, dry it, and lay it flat 
down on a piece of black velvet, and then 
take a copy cf it with camera and slow 
plate, developing fully. Bleach and wash 
your film away from daylight. If this 
fails, write again. 
Clearing; Lacquer. 

Wishing to reprint my old negatives, I should be 

glad if you could give me a good formula tor 

clearing and improving: them, also for a good 

lacquer for brass work of camera. 

G. К. R. (Macclesfield). 

While we have every desire to assist 
you, we are greatly handicapped by 
not knowing what is wrong with your 
negatives. [t may be а case for inten- 
sification, reduction, retouching, remov- 
ing stains, fading, etc. You mention 
'" clearing and improving." With regard 
to stain removing and clearing we refer 
you to a list of a score of formule on p. 7 
in our July 3 issue this year, and recom- 
mend Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 5, and 20. Formula 
for lacquer for brass: (1) Seed lac, 
dragon's blood, annatto, and gamboge, 
of each 1 oz.; saffron, } oz.; alcohol, 
24 oz. (2) Turmeric, 16 parts; annatto, 
2 parts; shellac, 12 parts; gum juniper, 
12 parts; alcohol, 12 parts. (3) Meth. 
spirit, 16 oz. ; seed lac (powdered), 1 oz. ; 
red sanders, 4 drm. 
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Warriors Old. 


When I heard that the L. and P.—lite is too short to give 
the Society's title in full— had sent 76 per cent. of its member- 
ship into the fighting line, I did a gasp. Fifteen per cent. is 
supposed to argue a fighting spirit; 25 per cent. is heroic, but 
76 per cent. is fairly a frenzy. It rings true metal on the “ red 
techstone " if anything does. And I had the idea that the 
members of that famous body were mostly greybeards, too old 
for the wars. It must be at least a hundred years ago that I 
first met some of them, and they were grandfathers then. But 
within the circle of the L. and P. the sere and yellow leaf has 
little meaning ; they crush the juice out and work it up into 
the composition of a colour filter. And now I come to think 
of it, I realise that the spirit of pugnacity may well make up 
for waning youth, and it no longer surprises me that three out 
of every four of the aged parents in Furnival Street are stiffen- 
ing the sinews and summoning up the blood, while the fourth 
is remaining at home to find a new explosive which will save the 
country. 


The Final Argument. 


One can have little doubt that when the full L. and P. squadron 
clatters into the front trenches there will be nothing left of 
the enemy except the hollow bits. The taste of battle is bread 
to them, and butter too. The L. and P. has been the scene 
of some deadly encounters in days of yore. It matters nothing 
that the struggles were mostly over technical points or subjects 
of historical interest about which the rest of us don't care an 
orange pip. You had only to ask, casually, how the first 
iodized albumen was trotted on to the first glass plate if you 
wanted to start a rumpus. Occasionally matters would seem 
to be going a little too smoothly, with only a couple of com- 
batants in the middle of the floor, and two more by the acety- 
lene lantern bleaching out their bruises. When such a deadly 
calm as that prevailed, Mr. Secretary Human would have been 
more than his name if he had not reminded the assemblage 
about Methuselah's famous experiments with silver chloride, 
and instantly the fur and feather would be flying, and there 
would be such a shindy as to make every horse along Holborn 
take to its hind legs. 


The Colour that Didn't. 


In the history of the L. and P. there have been some star 
nights— nights entitled to be called red-letter nights even in a 
calendar so consistently gory. There was that great night, 
many years ago now, when a new colour plate was announced, 
not a French one this time, but British front and back. That 
was the time when we were all a little excited about colour 
plates. The mere mention of colour sent the photographic 
world into a fit of the spluthers. That night there was only 
standing room in the L. and P. “ The plate—the plate,” cried 
the impatient audience. The plate came along, but the colour 
didn't. It tarried coquettishly behind. I fancy the fault was 
less that of the inventor than that of a zealous secretary who 
had grabbed Time a little too vigorously by the forelock so 
that the pathetic wisp of hair came off in his hands. The 
injuries I received in getting out of the demented throng that 
evening were such that it was fortunate for the proprietors 
of this journal that the Workmen's Compensation Act had not 
then been invented. 


Heroic Combat. 


Then there was that famous discussion on the price of plates. 
That also was an L. and P. feature. It was on the same occa- 
sion that I, as representing a journal whose Editor's name was 
mentioned, rushed in where angels (or Editors themselves) 
would fear to tread, and found myself at the bottom of the 
stairs. The sequel—which is now such ancient history that 
there is no harm in talking about it—was a correspondence in a 
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non-photographic contemporary in which one 
of the protagonists on that price-of-plates ques- 
tion went for me hot and strong, and I for 
him strong and hot. Never were such re- 
sounding smacks given and received in the whole history of 
newspaper controversy. Poth of us spent the week in choking 
up our deadliest adjectives for the next isste. The public were 
aghast at the savage spectacle. There was a petition to Parlia- 
ment to separate the combatants. But what the public did not 
know was that during this time we sent one another the politest 
personal letters, expressing the hope that no bones were being 
broken, and assuring one another of our tender personal regard. 


Getting Respectable. 


In these latter days I have had the horrid fear that the L. 
and P. was getting respectable. When I first attended its 
gatherings, they were held in a public-house, just behind the 
bar, and the value of alcohol as an ingredient in the developer 
for collodion plates was discussed in the atmosphere of the real 
thing. Then the Society moved, again to licensed premises, 
but on the second floor thereof, and in the hush that followed 
when a member scored a point you heard the tap of a distant 
billiard ball. Its final rendezvous, however, was a vegetarian 
restaurant, where discussions on reducing agents were punctuated 
by the mere hatchet of a man grinding his blade on a sirloin 
of mushroom. And I fancy that with each change of location 
an additional restraint has come upon the L. and P. But now 
the war is here, and the L. and P. is in its glory. Good luck to 
all its warriors, and a safe return! The return is to be followed 


by a '' peace dinner." I shall hope for an invitation to the 
' peace dinner," and for a chance to pick up some of the pieces 
afterwards. 

Flowery. 


The London County Council at its last meeting approved of 
the following names for approaches in the Abbey Wood district : 
Dahlia Road, Wallflower Road, Viola Avenue, Fuchsia Street, 
Carnation Street, and Poppy Place. 


What’s in a name! The poet spoke 
As though it did not matter ; 
It matters much to certain folk 
What names you please to scatter 
On street and building, yard and lane, 
On passage, square, and corner, 
E'en though you tickle the profane, 
And justify the scorner. 


It may be, if you set your face 
To Honeysuckle Alley, 

(А turning out of Clover Place), 
Therein to dream and dally, 

You'd find no scented woodbine there, 
Nor downy trefoil either, 

But there'd be something in the air 
Which made you feel the blither. 


Though Cherry Court and Gentian Gate, 
And all Queen-Lily Quarter, 
Require no panchromatic plate, 
Being mostly bricks and mortar, 
Yet while they cheat expectant eyes, 
Their designations fragrant 
The mental view achromatise 
For every PHAR vagrant. ` 


Wy not pont a Regular Subesber- 
“Те A. P. and P. №.” ә 


August 7, 1916. 
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At the annual general meeting of the Camera Club, 
held last week, the chairman (Mr. S. M. Ward) announced 
that the Earl of Carnarvon had 
THE CAMERA cLUB's accepted the office of President 
NEW PRESIDENT. of the Club. We congratulate 
| the Camera Club on filling the 
position held by the late Earl of Crawford with so 
worthy a successor. Lord Carnarvon, apart from his 
many activities of national importance, has shown 
his keen interest in all that pertains to photography, 
and has, in addition, demonstrated in his own work (as 
witness his recent one-man show at the Club) that he 
may be placed in the very front rank of pictorial photo- 
graphers. Here, therefore, we have the happy com- 
bination of a live and progressive Camera Club, the 
first in the country, with a president of high rank 
and chief of one of the noblest families in the kingdom, 
and, moreover, one who will not be content to appear 
as a mere figurehead, but will take an active interest 
in the Club's welfare. This augurs well for. the 
future. The chairman's further statements as to the 
sound position of the Club and its membership in spite 
əf the hardships of the war were most gratifying, and 
will be followed with considerable pleasure by many 
old members away at the front. An attractive autumn 
'and winter programme is in course of preparation and 
should be the means of bringing in many new members. 
The meeting also passed a new regulation whereby 
members might bring lady friends to the Club premises 
to afternoon tea on one or two days a week. Readers 
of THE А. P. who are not already acquainted with the 
Camera Club and its fine commodious premises at I7, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C., should write for 
full particulars to the hon. sec. at that address. 


б o 9 9 
Two years of war have by no means obliterated the 
public signs of German occupation in London, and the 
| photographer who had a whimsical 
THE MARK ОЕ and inquisitive mind might get to- 
THE ENEMY. gether even now a remarkable collec- 
tion of street pictures along these 
lines. At the entrance to our national galleries the 
benevolent German visitor is stil informed politely 
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that “ die Annahme von Gratificationen ist strengste 
untersact." The persistence of this sign may be due, 
of course, to the fact that art knows nothing of nation- 
lity. But does drink enjoy the same privilege of 
internationalism as art, that we should find, in a turning 
off the Strand, a large sign advertising the fact that 
Munich beers are sold on the premises, and a little 
further on another concerning "''Pilseners "? At 
Charing Cross there are still displayed highly coloured 
pictures of Cologne and Vienna, with a view to tempting 
the tourist to these cities of delight via a certain railway. 
And now, within full sight of St. Paul's, the German 
flag, with black cross, eagle, and all, is floating merrily 
in the breeze. The photographer who gets a record of 
this last, however, if he wants to alarm his friends and 
relations, must be careful not to include too much in 
the field, for above it floats the British ensign, and below 
it is a captured submarine. 


When we hear, as we do every now and again, of the 
threatened destruction of some beauty spot, it is well 
to remember that beauty as a material 
asset to a community has been 
recognised even in that home of 
utilitarianism, the United States. 
Some time ago the Circuit Court of Colorado refused 
to a manufacturing company the right to use the 
water of a certain stream because such use would 
destroy the waterfall and grove which are the chief 
landscape feature of a town further down. The court, 
in giving its decision, asked whether scenic beauty 
must disappear because it had no appraised cash value, 
and answered its own question in the negative. There 
should be no doubt at all on such a point. Beauty 
has the right to be protected like any other kind of 
property. The view from Hampstead towards Harrow, 
or from Kew towards Windsor, is as much public 
property as the timber on Hampstead Heath or the 
plants in Kew Gardens, and the man who spoils it by 
any ugly erection is not merely a nuisance, he is a 
thief. 


BEAUTY AS A 
MATERIAL ASSET. 


Turning over two editions of the same year book, 
one of them a few years old and the other the current 
issue, we were struck by the growth 
THE GRowrH of one feature which scarcely appeared 
ОР AGENCIES. at all in the first, and had swollen to 
* considerable dimensions in the second. 
This. was the list of those agencies or bureaux which 
"place" the work of photographers among news- 
papers and magazines, charging а commission, which 
may be 334 per cent., upon the sum received if the 
pictures are sold. So considerably has this business 
grown in recent years that some of the agencies now 
specialise, one of them, for example, entering chiefly 
for Nature work, another for town topography, and 
yet another for “ labour photographs," which suggests, 
perhaps, the widest range of all. The decision as to 
whether a photographer should take advantage of an 
agency instead of doing his own door knocking, is one 
which will depend upon his place of abode and business, 
his time and his possession (or otherwise) of the com- 
mercial instinct. In many cases it may be a decided 
advantage to enlist the help of the agency, even though 
the fee is shorn down in consequence. 
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Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., A.M.LE.E. 
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f 7 >  ®% 
^ Лу 
E 5» | UMMER give us greater control over the operation. A grain of 
„_ — کر‎ time brings gold chloride dissolved in a pint of distilled water, and 
285 کک‎ т. with it a rendered just alkaline with a very little bicarbonate of 
222 А. | number of soda, will be found an admirable bath. A piece of 
troubles to the amateur photo- red litmus paper should turn faintly blue when the 
grapher, not least amongst them solution has been rendered sufficiently alkaline with the 
being those which develop in printing-out papers soda. 
during their various treatments. P.O.P. is by far the The sulphocyanide bath is of course by a long way the 
most delicate material used in photography, on account most popular, two grains of gold chloride being usually 
of the free silver nitrate contained in the film, which dissolved in sixteen or twenty ounces of water with 
is anxious to combine with practically anvthing to  thirtv grains of ammonium sulphocyanide. The latter 
form a chemical stain. The pores of the skin, especially should be first dissolved in distilled water (organic matter 
in warm weather, contain a good deal of organic in tap water tends to decompose the gold chloride), 
matter with which silver nitrate will readily com- апа two drachms of stock gold solution are then added. 
bine, and this is the reason that finger marks are The stock gold solution is made by dissolving the con- 


.so frequently made on P.O.P. prints. | tents of a fifteen grain tube of gold chloride in fifteen 
P.O.P. is coated with a gelatine (or collodion) emulsion drachms of distilled water. 
containing usually silver chloride and silver citrate— Beginners sometimes find that the prints refuse to 


two insoluble silver compounds which darken on ex- tone; this may be (1) because they have used the same 
posure to light—and in order that they may darken solution over and over again, and the gold has become 
progressively, the free nitrate of silver is added in excess, exhausted, or (2) because the bath has become acid, 
the chloride and citrate, as they become reduced by probably through using it to tone prints from which 
the light, taking up what they require of this, to build up the citric acid has not been entirely washed out. In the 
the image. Paper coated only with the chloride or latter case a few drops of ammonia may be added to 
citrate, i.e. without the free nitrate, would print out to the solution; in the former case, fresh solution must, 
a very weak, faint image, which would almost entirely of course, be employed. Two and a quarter quarter- 
disappear in the fixing bath ; the excess of silver nitrate plate prints have roughly the same area as one halí- 
enables the printing to go on until a dense and substan- plate print, and one grain of gold chloride should, on 
tial image is formed. an average, tone eight half-plate prints. It is far better 

There is a preservative employed also in the emulsion to wait until you have several prints and to tone them 
—usually citric acid—and both this and the silver at once, measuring out just sufficient toning bath for 
nitrate must be entirely washed out of the film before the lot, and throwing it away afterwards, than to deal 


it is toned with a gold bath. with separate prints. In this way troubles will be 
In warm, damp weather P.O.P. is apt to deteriorate minimised. 
or discolour if kept long, unless suitably wrapped up, and The use of an exhausted toning bath is usually the 


it will be found a good investment to buy a few sheets cause of double tones, the gold being present in sufficient 
of waxed paper, and to wrap up opened packets of quantity to tone the faint parts of the image, but 
P.O.P. in it and keep them in a dry room—the amateur's insufficient to complete the tone in the shadows ; such 
dark-room rarely being dry ! prints may appear superficially well toned until they are 

When using separate toning and fixing baths every- transferred to the fixing bath, when the double tones 
thing depends on getting rid of every trace of acid and of become apparent. 


free silver nitrate previous to toning. The prints are An important question now arises—Shall the prints 
often washed in running water or in several changes be washed between toning and fixing ? It is certainly a 
“until the water no longer becomes milky.” This is good plan to rinse them in three or four changes of water, 


not altogether a perfect criterion, since the same bulk otherwise the transference to the fixing bath of an 
of water will dissolve about 1.7 times as much silver appreciable amount of gold is inevitable, and if the same 
nitrate as it will of citric acid, and the latter, besides hypo solution be used for several batches of prints, it 
being thus less soluble, is often present in greater quan- will end up by becoming a modified kind of combined 
tities than the first-named substance. Fifteen minutes’ toning and fixing bath! 


careful preliminary washing is very desirable, and we If you are aiming at warm tones, and want to arrest 
then have a pure image of reduced silver salts to deal toning when a certain colour has been reached, it will 
with in the toning bath. be found an excellent plan to give the print one quick 


Gold toning requires an alkaline solution, ie. the rinse in water and then immerse it in a solution of— 
opposite of acid ; ammonia, soda, etc., are alkalies, and 
gold baths are usually made with alkaline salts, such as, 
for example, borax or sodium bicarbonate. 

Hot weather increases the rate of toning, and a Leave it here for two or three minutes, then rinse it 
more dilute bath than is usually recommended will again, and place it in the fixing bath. The fixing solu- 
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tion need never be stronger than two ounces of hypo 
to the pint of water, but prints should always be fixed 
for at least ten minutes. Imperfect fixing is undoubtedly 
a more frequent cause of faded prints than insufficient 
washing. 

In very warm weather there is often a tendency for 
the film to become so soft that the least touch will 
cause abrasion, and handling of the prints is very diffi- 
cult. An alum bath will overcome this trouble, but 
it should not be used unless absolutely necessary ; it 
will, however, render the film thoroughly hard, and do 
away with any tendency to blisters. It may be made up 
as follows :— 

Potash ‘alum «isis 
ЖАШ ASAE Квак poa tae eden 


The prints may be left for five minutes in this bath, 
and then thoroughly well rinsed before toning. 

‚+ А few words may be said in conclusion about the 
combined toning and fixing bath, to which, especially 
in the hot weather, amateurs are liable to turn in order 
to avoid toning troubles. 
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The chief drawback to a bath which is obviously ideal 
from the point of view of simplicity and directness, 
is the tendency of the citric acid in the P.O.P. film to 
form sulphuretted hydrogen by acting on the hvpo, 
which in turn decomposes the image by producing silver 
sulphide stains. Lead salts largely obviate this by 
combining themselves with the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and thus preventing it acting upon the silver. The 
following is a reliable formula :— 


Distilled Wales iso ESS 20 OZ 
о от os opaca aceite d кажаа 7 OZ. 
Lead abetate асада poa AO S 
GUT GBIODUE- CAS y woe ace abba Rad 4 gr. 
Powdered CHAIR’ «esee i s 4 oz. 


Mix up in the order given, shake up well occasionally, 
allow to stand overnight, and then either decant the 
clear solution or filter it. 

The prints are, of course, put into this bath without 
any preliminary washing, but they must be washed 
very thoroughly afterwards. 


“ THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


N.B.— Readers should note that the hours given in the following paragraph refer to ‘‘ sun” 


time, and not the presen! clock time. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


For Е 5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from Z to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., about four times these exposures will be required. 
p 
SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. Da * n | ки Кары 
| —— ———— — —— ee (m 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ; 1/30 sec. | 1/45 sec. 1,90 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/150 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | | 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. .. .. 1/18 1/30 1/50 1/70 1/90 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- / ái / ý / T / i / " 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/10 15 1/40 1/50 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong / i / i 1/80 , / » / P, 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/8 M 1/429 1/25  , 1/30  , 1/40 е 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 14 i 1/6 А. 1/10 1/15 1/20 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too id T 7 

аса и in by buildings inet ied ida 1 2 2/3 Р 1/8 " 1/4 : 1/5 А 
Portraits іп well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector 4 secs. | 3 secs. | 1} 2 14 É 3/4 " 


approximately indicate tke speeds referred іо above. 


Mawson, Celeritas, 
Б. Gladiator. 
PacET, Swift and Ex. Special. ә 
„ Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 
Speed, 
a and 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 

A Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
Extra Special 


MARION, P.S. 
Double н 
Pan- 


n 


CRITERION, 
Rapid. | 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 


WRATTEN, 
Instantaneous 
chroma tic. 


Iso. 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. | 
П.ғокр, Rapid Chromatic. 
Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 

Lumiere, Blue Label. 


Instantaneous 


CLERON, Roll Film. 
| > Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 


GEM, Medium. 


| BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
| ILForp, Chromatic. 


EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst.Iso. | " Empress. 

^ Matte-Ground. | Marion, Portrait. 
ENsiGN, Film. | Ф Landscape. 
GEM, Colour-screen. | PAGET, XXX. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


lLrFogp, Versatile Rapid. 
Ortho. 


,* 
| Mawson, Felixi. 


EDWARDS, Comet. | Е. A da 
GEM, Salon. | Pacet, XXXXX. 
.' Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. | ^" ' Special Rapid. | 
Salon Iso. BARNET, Extra Rapid. 8 Hydra. | 
ILFoRD, Monarch. b Ortho. Rajar, Special Rapid. 
А Panchromatic. Cavett, Royal Standard | VipEx, Special Rapid. 
а Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
z Zenith. Royal Standard Speedy. 


Ortho. 
»; Orthochrome S.S. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. | 

Leto, Ultra Rapid. $ Iso. Extra Rapid. 

LuMiERE, Sigma. Eastman, Extra Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 


Rapid 


WRATTEN, Allochrome. 


Plates. 


»" Violet Label. » Ortho. BARNET, Film. 
Marion, Record. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. »  Sclí-screen 
Supreme. GEM, Meteor. 
Brilliant. Isochromatic. Professional. 


CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid. | 
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IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R 
- sovereign. 


Корак, N.C. Film. 

А Premo Film-pack. 
Lumiere, Ortho, A D, 

Film. 

Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 


BARNET, Medium. 


and С. | , 
ев EDWARDS, 


| 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 
Iso. Ordinary 
Medium. 
GEM, Universal. 

„ Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
PacET, XX. 

RAJAR, Ordinary. 


| Wratten, Ordinary. 
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N some former notes 
in these pages* I 
invited the reader's 

| attention to various in- 
door experiments with easily arranged models on a table, 
in order that he might get a mental grip on some fun- 
damental principles. But the time of year is now with 
ustwhen we may continue our studies in the open air. 

It is sometimes urged that such table studies indoors 
are no real use, because the photographer in the field 
is not able to rearrange his material While there is 
truth in this general statement, it is not always true, 
nor does it give the whole truth in the majority of cases, 
because the photographer nearly always can effect some 
rearrangement of the material of his picture by a change 
of viewpoint, while a change of. picture angle, or focal 
length of the lens,will further aid in affecting the composition 
as a whole. 

Then again there is a by no means insignificant region 
of work dealing with objects which are moving without any 
instigation or control on the part of the photographer, 
so that while his camera remains stationary there is before 
his lens a constantly changing series of subjects—as, for 
example, in a street scene including moving figures, cattle 
in the field, shipping at sea, etc. 

Now insuch cases it is brought home to the hand-camera 
worker that while composition includes selection (and 
rejection), with arrangement (and treatment), in the class 
of cases just cited he is called upon frequently at a moment's 
notice to effect what rearrangement is possible by an instan- 
taneous selection or acceptance of what the gods have 
offered him. 

Usually the decision “ take it or leave it " has to be made 
on the instant. Consequently he who previously trained 
his eye to recognise a pleasing composition or arrangement 
immediately, bas an immense advantage over his fellow- 


Fig. A. 


workers who may miss a good thing through hesitation, 
doubt, or delay. 

Appended are three very ordinary snapshots of boats 
at sea, which may serve as diagrams whereby a few practical 
hints may be indicated. 

First of all comes the general hint that we often fancy 


* Tue A. P., June 22, 1914; January 4 and 18 and Feb- 
ruary I and 22, 1915. 


STUDIES IN COMPOSITION. 


FOR HAND-CAMERA USERS. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. 8 P. N." 
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By W. NORWOOD. 


that the best pictures always present themselves before 
us when the camera has been left at home. But there is 
another way of putting this, viz., that when the camera is 
left behind our mind is free from all thoughts about stops 
focussing, exposure, and so forth, and is consequently 
entirely free to think of the pictorial aspect of things. 


Had we been giving half our thoughts to technical matters, 
possibly we should have thought much less about the 
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Fig. B. 


missed (gold-medal) opportunity. Thus we perceive that 
often we may very profitably leave all apparatus behind— 
except perhaps a view meter—and thus be mentally free 
to make real studies of the things before us, in preference 
to aimless snapshotting and then labelling it ''studies ” 
—ironically it may be, or because we had no definite idea 
or intention in their making. 

To turn to our diagram A, where we have two similar- 
sized boats and a third smaller and distant one (size here 
refers to the appearance in the print rather than the actual 
size of the vessels). The three boats to the non-nautically 
trained eye appear to be moving in three different direc- 
tions. There is no suggestion that they are in any way 
connected with each other, by community of interest, 
direction, etc. They do not form a group in any sense. 
The two nearer and large ones are respectively rather near 
the right and left margins of the print. That on the left 
seems to be moving info the scene, and that on our right 
is going out of the picture—an effect not usually very desir- 
able. The plan is too suggestive of symmetry—one to the 
right, one to the left, and one in between the two first- 
named. The similarity in size, interest, position, etc., 
of the two nearer boats is too much like the crude expression 
of a beginner who has just got hold of the idea of balance. 
Ап arrangement of this kind may be noted as one of the 
things to be passed over. 

Now let us wait awhile until good fortune or a favour- 
able breeze sends us a better arrangement. Between the 
two more or less equal and similar boats near the right 
and left margins of the print, we have in fig. B a group of 
two larger boats, or at any rate the set sails on one of them 
give it all the importance of size, and not only size, but 
variety in light and shade. 

We may here take note how this central group helps 
not a little in the way of linking up the two boats (fig. A) 
at the extreme right and left sides of the picture. This 
idea of linking up detached features is one of some import- 
ance in the particular class of work just now under 
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discussion. Thus we may have one or two isolated sheep in 
а part of a composition which are spoiling, i.e., breaking up, 
an otherwise acceptable grouping. To attempt to drive 
them out of the view would probably upset and alarm 
all those we wish to retain. If Fortuna is in kindly mood 
she may link up these stragglers with some others, and so 
make one group. Linking up will not make a picture, 
nor will it always improve matters, but it is a factor well 
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Fig. C. R 


worth bearing in mind as among the possibilities to be 
recognised and made use of when other factors concur. 
Composition has been defined as the art of grouping things 
pleasingly. This is true as far as tt goes, but it has a wider 
meaning. 
much in a row, and what is also. open to objection is that 
this row goes straight across the picture from side to side. 
It reminds one too much of seeing a street procession from 
inside a room facing the street. 

Again there is the further objection that most of these 
vessels suggest going out of the view rather than coming 
into it, an effect seldom entirely acceptable. Of course there 
are exceptions, and one must not attempt formal rules or 
even crystallised generalities. 

In fig. C we have these central boats taken at an earlier 
moment. Here they give us the notion of coming into rather 
than going out of the view. 

Now in B we seem to have three groups of boats, viz., 
the two in the central part, one to the right, and one to 
the left. But in C we have two groups, viz., the one to the 
right and the appreciably larger group on our left. One effect 
of this latter arrangement (fig. C) is that we do not get 
nearly so much suggestion of “all in a row." Another 
point in its favour is that our interest is not so evenly 
divided between the various groups, or sub-groups, if the 
more academic term be preferred. 

Now just a word about the term balance. In ordinary 
usage the word implies two things of equal weight, size, 
importance or value ; there is a notion of equalitv, evenness, 
levelness, and so forth. In fig. A the two boats balance 
fairly well in this sense, but it is in no sense pictorially 
desirable. In fig. B our interest is spread out all the way 
along the line of boats—unevenly elongated, it may be 
admitted, but spread out all the same. There is little that 
one could call balance of interest, though we might think 
of it in the light of more or less even distribution. But in 
example C our interest is divided into two parts ; these are 
not equal in size or in any other way, and yet there is a 
kind of balance—which becomes more agreeable if we cover 
up the boat on the extreme left. The student beginner 
must at the outset get rid of the notion that in pictorial 
art the balance of even distribution of interest is desirable. 
One might perhaps say that the kind of balance wanted 
is just enough to present a one-sided preference appear- 
ance. For instance, if we cover up the boat on the right 
margin, the interest is now all on the left side—one-sided. 
Introducing the boat on the right is enough to get rid of 
this all-on-one-side feeling. 


In fig. B the various nearer boats are all too . 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


PRESSING MOUNTED PniNTS.— Those who mount their prints 
in the form of multiple mounts, made up of art mounting papers, 
are often at a loss what to do to prevent the mount curling or 
cockling on drying. To prevent this, some form of press is an 
absolute necessity. If the mount is a large one, there is nothing 
to beat putting a sheet of clean blotting paper over the face of 
the print and placing in a large book, piling others upon the top 
of it to make weight. The print and mount will then dry 
perfectly flat. In the case of smaller prints it is a good plan 
to utilise a printing frame of a size sufficient to take the mount. 
The mounted print is simply placed in the frame, and the back 
fixed into place ; in this way flatness is obtained. This method 
is also of value in determining the position of the print upon the 
mount after being pasted, as we can see with certainty if it has 
been laid straight, and if any slight tendency is noticed the print 
may be altered before drying in that position. B M. Р: 
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To BLACKEN ALUMINIUM CAMERA Panrs.— The employment 
of aluminium in the construction of cameras and other photo- 
graphic apparatus is steadily on the increase, and it may be 
of service to workers, both amateur and professional, to know 
how to blacken or re-blacken this metal should such an opera- 
tion become necessary at any time. The article to be treated 
should first be thoroughly cleaned with fine emery powder, 
well washed to remove all dust or grease, and then immersed 
for twenty-four hours in a saturated solution of chloride of 
zinc. This can be made by dissolving clean scrap zinc 
sheet in muriatic acid; add to this ten to twelve parts 
of hot water, and to the resulting solution a small quantity 
of sulphate of copper (in the proportion of one ounce to a 
gallon of solution), and a few drops of clear muriatic acid. 
When dry the black surface is liable to damage, and can 
be removed by rubbing, but to ensure its permanence it is only 
necessary to lacquer the articles by dipping in the usual way. 
Another method is to immerse the aluminium, after cleaning 
and washing as already described, in a solution of— 


* x * 


Ferrous Salpnsté: ааьан 2X KS } oz. 

Wie GING sob ioc ce ek CEI nee OPER WT $ oz 

Hydrochlone AGG. «еу атаана аиб 6 oz 
Mix and dissolve these ingredients, and add 

Wate? osos Ue Tiere ctEe ESOS S CP TES 6 oz. 


Keep the articles immersed until the desired colour is reached, 
then dry off carefully by the use of fine sawdust, and lacquer. 
All reasonable precautions must be observed in compounding 
and using either of the baths above described on account of 
the poisonous nature of most of the constituents. The solutions 
should be kept and used in earthenware or glass vessels only, 
and should be stored out of the reach of children or other 
persons not acquainted with the dangerous character of the 
preparations. Е.а. 8 5. 
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For Users or “ VEsT-PocKET ” CAMERAS.—A correspondent 
remarks :—'' Nowadays it seems quite the fashion for users of 
cameras of the Ensignette or vest-pocket Kodak type to carry 
a few small prints in their pockets for the inspection of chance 
friends. The contact prints from these cameras are of so micro- 
scopic a nature that the beholder cannot easily hold them in 
the hand and view the whole of them at the same time. I 
have mounted all my small prints either of a snapshot or a more 
serious nature upon small pieces of fairly thick ' nature’ mount- 
ing papers, say about three inches by bec Thusin viewing, 
the whole of the print is easily visible, and apparently gains 
in the matter of size. This has proved an ideal way of showing 
these minor productions of the camera, and one or two of the 
neatly mounted prints may be carried in a pocket-book without 
losing their freshness or becoming creased or cracked.” 
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LTHOUGH the hand camera may be said to have come 
into its own again during the present season, there is no 
doubt that there are many photographers using plates and 
dark slides who employ the focussing screens on their cameras 


for nine out of every ten exposures they make. 
price of plates begets carefulness. 

Most readers are aware of the advantages of a pale blue 
focussing screen. This can be made either out of carefully 
ground blue glass, or by flooding a piece of plain glass of the 
correct size with matt varnish stained blue. In use it produces 
the effect of a picture in monotone, instead of the sometimes 
misleading colours of nature when seen on the focussing screen. 
‚ An emergency focussing screen : (1) The most ingenious solu- 
tion of the difficulty of replacing a broken glass focussing screen 
that I ever heard of was effected by the use of a small-size 
(lady’s) fine muslin '' hanky " dipped in a stream, well wrung 
out, and then, with the aid of pins, stretched and fixed in situ. 
(2) Many a worker has sacrificed one of the plates in his dark 
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slides. (3) A piece of common ground glass rubbed over with 
oil, vaseline or glycerine. (4) A piece of plain glass well and 
evenly dabbed with putty or soft yellow kitchen soap. (5) An 
ordinary piece of glass rubbed with glycerine and then coated 
by gently patting a lady's powder puff about a foot away from 
the glass. (6) A piece of plain glass well oiled or glycerined, 
and then overlaid with a shect of white tissue paper. (7) An 
ordinary dry plate dipped in water just warm enough to melt 
off about half the ordinary quantitv of emulsion coating, then 
dipped in cold water and dried. (8) A picce of plain glass ground 
by rubbing with a cake of Monkey soap, pumice-stone soap, 
or some similar material. (9) In a tall tumbler, three-fourths 
full of water, vigorously stir up half a teaspoonful of knife 
powder. Then let the tumbler and contents rest for three or 
four minutes. Now gently pour off into a second tumbler 
the water of the first tumbler, leaving behind the sediment. 
The collected fine mud sediment in the second tumbler is used 
for grinding a plain piece of glass, using a flat-bottomed tumbler 
as muller. 

To make an extra fine-grain focussing screen for special detail 
work—e.g. photomicrography, copying, etc.—take four unex- 
posed plates, and in the dark-room set them up on edge side by 
side resting against some support— four bottles, for instance. 
Strike a wax match at a distance of from three to four feet, and 
let it burn about half its length, so as to thoroughly and evenly 
fog the plates. Now prepare your ordinary non-staining 
developer and add an equal quantity of water. Apply the 
developer. Now, supposing that for ordinary work your 
ordinary developer takes five minutes, diluted to two volumes 
it would take ten minutes (about). Our aim is to develop an 
even fog on the plates, which will be somewhere between a 
quarter and half the density of an ordinary light object, e.g. 
cloud and sky in an average landscape. Thus supposing our 
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fogged plate just begins to show development action in one 
minute, we shall develop the first plate for two minutes, the 
second for three minutes, the next four, the next five minutes. 
These are rinsed, fixed, and washed in the usual way. 

We now take from twenty to thirty grains of potass. iodide 
and dissolve it in r oz. water, and then add flakes of iodine— 
which slowly dissolve—until the solution is about the colour of 
dark sherry or light port wine. The plates are put and left in 
this orange-brown solution until they are '' bleached ” right 
through to a yellow-grey colour. They are then bathed in dilute 
ammonia until free from stain at the rebates, and practically 
white (or very near this) in the originally grey parts. By '' dilute 
ammonia ” here is meant one part of strong aminonia and from 
twenty to twenty-five parts of water, i.e. about twenty to 
twenty-five minims ammonia per one ounce water. Finally 
a moment's rinse in plain water and the plate is finished and 
ready to be dried in a dust-free place. We now should have a 
set of focussing screens of very fine grain and varying in density. 
By trial we must find which of these best suits our eyes, etc. 
By the way, if the reader holds back, saying it is not worth while 
buying potass. iodide and iodine for an odd job like this, he can 
meet the case easily and possibly cheaper in the end by obtaining 
from any drug store or dispensing chemist, say half an ounce of 
tincture of iodine, which is merely potass. iodide and iodine 
dissolved in alcohol. The tincture is a strong solution needing 
dilution with water or methylated spirit, if preferred, for the 
purpose in hand. The iodine bleaching bath can be used over 
and over again until it becomes too weak (slow) to act. 

A '' critical" focussing screen for the finest possible (micro- 
scopic, etc.) work is easily made in the manner just described. 
What we want is one or more patches of clear glass amid the 
fine-grain part. With pocket knife and flat straightedge a 
couple of parallel lines are ruled (i.e. cut) through the film, and 
then the gelatine coating between the lines scraped away, 
leaving bare glass. This, however, is a rather tedious process. 
A better way has just been suggested, viz., before fogging the 
plates with the burning match over- 
lay the film with a couple of opaque 
strips of black paper (e.g. lantern 
slide binding), so that this part 
will remain clear glass in the de- 
veloper and all subsequent opera- 
tions. A focussing eyepiece should 
be adjusted by making a diamond 
scratch on the clear glass—or a 
needle-point hole in the clear 
gelatine, and examined with the 
focussing glass in contact with the 
back (uncoated) side of the plate, so as to allow for the thick- 
ness of the glass. Another way is to cement with canada 
balsam one or more thin-glass (micro. cover glasses) circular 
discs on to the ground-glass side of an ordinary ground- 
glass focussing screen. But this is never so fine in grain as the 
silver iodide screen prepared in the way above described. The 
diagrams indicate the general nature and arrangement of the 
finished results. 

The first diagram shows what is perhaps the best arrange- 
ment of the clear bands for general work, e.g. landscape, still 
life, etc. The second arrangement is good for interior architec- 
ture, copying, diagrams. The third figure shows how the 
plan of cementing micro. covers to ordinary ground-glass will 
be found most generally useful. These iodide screens should not 
be needlessly exposed to daylight, or they will slightly discolour. 


Fig. 3. 
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HE annual exhibition 
of Colonial work at 
the A. P. Little Gal- 
lery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., 
is now open, and visitors 
wil not fail to recognise the increased interest of the 
collection as a whole. Zeal and enterprise have for several 
years marked the photographic movements in our Oversea 
Dominions, where progressive societies have successfully culti- 
vated a high artistic and technical standard. But this year 
there is something added that gives the impression of a more 
‘vital and definite purpose. Perhaps it is a recognition that 
photography has its mission as a link of Empire, and that if 
this is to be fully carried out the Mother Country must be 
brought into intimate touch, not merely with the outward 
aspect, but with the very spirit of the far-away lands in which 
her sons and daughters dwell. This may account for the more 
emphatic stamp of national character that the work displays. 

There are representations of varied conditions in different 
parts of the Empire, and these should claim the attention of a 
wider public than that concerned with the demonstration of 
photographic production and development. Amateurs will 
be specially interested to note the striking evidences of Australian 
advance. 

The Subjective Outlook. 

This is exemplified by a number of forcible pictures of bush- 
life or other characteristic scenes, and particularly by the 
original conceptions of Mr. Н. Cazneaux, who in '' Challis 
House ” has definitely devoted his efforts to the rendering of 
light. The lofty modern building is not in itself picturesque, 
but becomes so through being treated as an effect of sun and 
shadow, with two broad shadow masses on right and left, and 
sunshine between and above.  ''A Japanese Blind” is a still 
more interesting manifestation of light, the sunshine penetrating 
the interstices, and casting their lines of shadow, like bold 
pencil shading, on the merry face of a child, while the con- 
centrated high light on the breast gives pictorial emphasis. 
This study testifies to adventurous exploration of the bright 
sunlight that so exceptionally favours the Commonwealth. 

But in looking at the Australian work one is sensible of an 
underlying note of mystery or melancholy not generally asso- 
ciated with the country. It is the spirit of oppressive solitudes 
in the immensities of nature, exemplified, for instance, in Mr. 
C. W. Bostock's '" A Great Dune ” and '' Windswept,” with 
its bare trees bending to the gale, and the suggestion of strong 
wind cleverly helped by the lines of landscape and sky. Again, 
the sentiment is emphasised by Mr. E. А. W. Edwards in '' Soli- 
tude," where a single tree stands out against an atmospheric 
sea and sky ; it is felt in Mr. G. Gilham's well-designed print, 
“ The Warning Sign," and in '' On the Edge of the Unknown,”’ 
by Mr. G. Williams, who shows great trees on a hillside over- 
looking the expanse. 

A subjective outlook in Australian landscape is also apparent 
in Mr. W. S. White's ' Melody of Morn,” a poetic rendering of 
decoratively formed trees in a hazy atmosphere that gives 
delicacy and mystery to the distance, and in '' Springtime,” 
by Mr. H. Cazneaux, who gives an imaginative rendering of a 
nude child prettily edged by sunlight. 

Mr. Norman C. Deck's compositions also call for appreciation, 
“ Reflections ” is treated with breadth and reserve, and a 
regard for the surface and transparency of water, and in '' Set 
in Silver," a silvery, serpentine line, the main point of the 
design, daintily edges the river or lake. His '' Timber Country 
in Mist " suggests the spirit of the scene with its ghostly trees 
beyond the group of huts, and the excellence of tone conveys 
something of the poetry and mystery of solitude previously 
noted. Other typical scenes touched by imagination are 
““ Through the Silver Gums,” by Mr. T. Williams, and Mr. F. L. 
Baldwin's “ Going into Camp.” 
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Characteristic Work. , 


“ Тһе Stock-house," by Mr. J. E. Stening, with Из heat 
and dust, the great flock of sheep being driven in, and the 
trees nicely treated, is an admirable and characteristic Australian 
work ; and others that merit recognition are Mr. W. Howieson's 
“А Lonely Shore“ and the decoratively composed ‘‘ White 
House," Mr. M. Mackinnon’s “ A Bush Fantasy," Mr. W. W. 
Elliott's “ Interested," with boys watching shipping operations, 
and a good effect of aerial perspective, and Mr. C. J. Merfield's 
" The Pool” and “ Australian Landscape." Mr. E. N. Poole 
and Mr. A. Ford are also notable Australian contributors. Mr. 
O. H. Coulson is perhaps best represented by '' The Interstate 
Mail," the fine ship leaving harbour in the dim evening light 
typifying the energy and progress of the country. Further 
essentially Australian scenes of notable merit are Mr. J. E. 
Paton's striking landscape, '' Burrogorang Valley," and Mr. 
J. E. Elliott's “ Bush Fire." Mr. G. Luscombe Newman, of 
New South Wales, has apparently found his subject, ‘‘ Maori 
Students," in New Zealand. The native children in their 
sunny setting make a pleasant and characteristic picture. 

A strong representative of Canada is Mr. Hilton Pearson, 
whose '' Hive of Industry," with the loaded train, the great 
factory and volumes of smoke and steam, is a spirited compo- 
sition in which the material evidences of human energy are 
brought into picturesque arrangement, and his '' Portrait of a 
Girl" emphasises the domestic perseverance of the young 
women of the Dominion. 

“ A Daughter of South Africa,” as depicted by Mr. A. Baxter, 
is a child of the open air, who carries her gun, and no doubt 
takes her share in the sports of her brothers. ‘‘ The Fisher's 
Return," by Mr. F. W. Knight, is clever. Mr. J. C. Cato is 
another interesting South African exhibitor, who has an obser- 
vant eye for the dark-skinned native children, sporting in sun- 
light in moods of innocence and mischief. '' A Young Zulu," 
decorated with horns, is a remarkably expressive portrait. 
There is also to be noted “ Indian Basket Sellers," by Mr. 
F. W. Dawson, of British Columbia, a small print that deserves 
enlargement, for it reveals something of aboriginal character, 
and gives effect to the neat craftsmanship developed by the 
natives through ages of patient industry. 


Eastern Sunlight. 


Much good work comes from the East, the light and colour of 
India being illustrated by Mr. Gascoigne Lynde in '' Around 
the Brazier,” and “ Taj Mahal, Dawn," with its elaborate 
architecture discriminatingly rendered in a well-designed work, 
where the two well-placed figures are incidental and charac- 
teristic, aiding the composition without interfering with the 
impressiveness of the splendid building. His '' Nocturne " 
is remarkably forcible in its decorative simplicity, the female 
figure and pillars silhouetted in contrast with the brilliant 
sunset producing an impressive effect. Mr. F. W. G. Campbell's 
“ A Teller of News," with absorbed listeners, is an interesting 
picture of native Indian life. Mr. J. H. Coatsworth gives a 
glimpse of ' The Village of Cleopatra," with figures charac- 
teristically grouped. 

Mr. F. Hodges, of Shanghai, shows in his “ Gateway at Wusieh, 
China,” a forcible effect of sunlight and shadow, which acquires 
further local character from the figures dimly suggested in the 
depths of the shade. Ап original and clever work is the night 
effect, ‘‘ The Feast of Lanterns,” in which the artificial luminants 
tell brilliantly in contrast with the soft moonlight. 

So numerous are the contributions to the exhibition that it 
has not been possible to give them all a place on the walls, and 
visitors should not omit to examine the portfolios, which con- 
tain many typical Colonial scenes, adroitly rendered, that 
would have been more conspicuously displayed, as they deserve 
to be, if space had been available. 
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BONA DEA, 


By 

Morcan HEISKELL (Italy). 
The original, a toned bromide 
print (85 x64), was awarded 
a Prise in the Weekly 
Competition, 
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MELODY OF MORN, By W. S. WHITE (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Pídorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the А. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C, 
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A WOOL TEAM 

By | 

W. F. Sr. L. BALtpwin (Australia). 
From іле Exhitition of 

Pictorial Photographs by 

Colonial Workers, now 

open at the A. P. 

Little Gallery, 52, Long 

Acre, W.C 
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By E. N. STONEY (South India). 


$000 FEET UP. THE COONAR PLAINS BELOW. 
2, Long Acre, W.C. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 
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AFTER THE THIRD OF A CENTURY. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE CITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 
Special to “The A.P. and P. N? 


HE story of how great businesses have coiled themselves 

around small beginnings is always stimulating. There is 
something in it which engages the primitive instincts of every 
man, his aggressive and ambitious spirit, his determination to 
go one better. This romance—detested word '—of business 
enterprise is written large upon many a shop and warehouse 
in the city of Dick Whittington, and the historian of modern 
trading need go no further for a picturesque narrative than the 
group of stores of photographic apparatus and materials which 
bear the name of the City Sale and Exchange. 

Thirty-four years ago, at a time when it needed some faith 
and vision to forecast a popular future for photography, Mr. 
R. Green, the present head of this concern, conceived the idea of 
turning a place in Lime Street, which until then had been a sort 
of emporium for miscellaneous articles, into a market for photo- 

phic apparatus alone. Не had been impressed, while engaged 


in the buying and selling of all the odds and ends which find their. 


way into sale rooms, with the demand for Lancaster's cameras, 
then one of the few good models available. This seemed a 
promising line to concentrate upon, and Mr. Green concentrated 
accordingly, building up at Lime Street the nucleus of the present 
ramifying business. 

It was a good many years before a second store was opened, 
but when the branches did begin to multiply, the multiplication 
was rapid. First came the large depot at Aldersgate Street ; 
a year or two later some commanding premises—as the estate 
agents say—were secured in Fleet Street ; and then, taking its 
way westwards, like the course of empire, another branch of 
the business was opened in Sloane Square. Recent months 
have seen two fresh extensions. Опе of these is the fine frontage 
in the Arcade between Liverpool Street and Broad Street 
stations. Here a large window space, with restricted but suffi- 
cient accommodation for business behind it, has been taken 
for the display of every sort of camera and photographic supply, 
and it is possible to pick up anything from a costly reflex to this 
week's “A. P." The other new extension is the works in 
Westmoreland Buildings, also in the City, where camera repairs 
are undertaken by skilled hands, and where also printing 
and developing for amateurs are carried out on a very larg 
scale. 

The number of cameras in stock at the various depots was 
estimated for us at between six and seven thousand, leaving 
enlarging lanterns and such accessories out of account. Неге 
are cinematograph cameras, vest-pocket '' impudences,”’ reflexes, 
hand and stand contrivances, stereoscopic instruments, apparatus 
for field and studio ; in fact, cameras in such variety as to impress 
one—as a visit to the ordinary maker's, who is concerned only 
with a few specialities, can scarcely do—with the multitude and 
the ingenuity of the fingers which have been employed on camera 
construction. 

The reason for the success of the City Sale and Exchange is 
partly in its exchange system, which it was the first to apply to 
the photographic trade. While many workers stick to one 
apparatus through hail and sunshine, being entirely unmoved 
by the reproach that it is out of date, a very large number of 
others prefer to change their apparatus with every season, 
perhaps because they feel themselves qualified for better things, 
or perhaps merely because they can only sustain their interest 
in photography by continual novelty and fresh experiment. 
Whatever the reason may be, the City Sale and Exchange has 
set itself to cater for this class. | 

Then, again, it was swift to recognise that the term '' second- 
hand," while having in many connections an odious significance, 
has quite a different meaning in photography. To say that a 
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camera—and this applies with even greater emphasis to a lens— 
is second-hand does not mean any necessary degeneration of 
quality, sometimes rather the reverse. 

Finally there is the instalment system. When applied to big 
essentials, such as house furnishing, the instalment system is 
generally unwise, but when it comes to buying such a thing as 
photographic apparatus, it may represent a valuable economy, 
because, while it secures an article which would otherwise be 
beyond the purchaser’s reach, it compels him to earmark a 
portion of his future surplus which, were it not for this necessity, 
would drift away after the manner of small change. The City 
Sale and Exchange, in which Mr. Green is now very ably assisted 
by his sons, after its experience of a third of a century, believes 
more than ever in photography, believes in the resources of 
photographers, and believes, most emphatically of all, in itself. 


The Camera €lub.—The exhibition of paintings and sketches 
by members of the club is now open at 17, John Street, Adelphi, 
until September 2. Visitors admitted from II to 5. 


Photographie Permits.—The Competent Military Authority, 
No. 8 Area, Chapeltown Barracks, Leeds, has issued an Order 
cancelling all existing photographic permits on the old forms from 
August 12, 1916. Persons holding these permits should at 
once make application at the Detective Office, Town Hall, 
Leeds, for new forms, and the existing permits must be handed 
in there on or before that date. For Dublin and district, readers 
should note that applications for camera permits must now be 
made to the Assistant Provost-Marshal, Dublin. 


Bargains in Lenses and Cameras.— o most readers of THE 
A. P. the name of the firm of W. Watson and Sons, Ltd., of 313, 
High Holborn, W.C., and high quality are synonymous. It 
will interest them, therefore,to note that Messrs. Watson have 
a number of second-hand cameras and lenses for sale at much 
under the original cost. Application to the above address will 
bring full particulars. 


The ‘‘ Photo-Miniature °° for June.—On two previous occa- 
sions this always interesting little monthly has dealt with the 
subject of Commercial Photography. In the latest number to 
hand, Mr. Geo. W. Hance has more to say on the subject, and 
the practical worker who seeks the commercial outlet for his 
camera activities will find a mass of useful information in this 
issue. It is well illustrated, and the pictures are to the point. 
The Photo-Miniature, costs 15. in this country, and Houghton's, 
Ltd., of 88 and 89, High Holborn, W.C., are sole agents. 


Monomet-Pyro and Monomet-Quinol.—We have lately had 
an opportunity of trying the new packets of Monomet-pyro and 
Monomet-quinol developers put forward by the White Band 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., with very satisfying results. Monomet, 
as all our readers are now aware, was introduced to take the 
place of the German-made metol. In our previous review of 
Monomet, we were able to speak highly 
of its qualities as a developer for 
plates, films, and papers, and now in 
its packet form, in combination with 
quinol or pyro and an accelerator, it 
should fill every requirement of both 
the amateur and professional. The 
packets are sold at 3d. each, and the 
contents dissolved in water make 
5 to 10 oz. of developer ready for 
use. For travelling purposes 
these packets are ideal, and 
we can thoroughly recommend 
them for their convenience 
and excellence. For those who 
prefer to make up their own 
developers Monomet can be 
obtained from most photogra- 
phic dealers in ] oz. tins at 
IS Tf Or, tins at 39. ба OX 
+ Ib. tins at 15s., or direct from the makers, the White Band 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Progress Works, South Crovdon. 
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A SIMPLE PLATE-DRYING 
RACK. 


NE of the essential operations in 
the making of а negative is drying 
the delicate gelatine film. The principal 
requirements for the successful carrying 
out of this task are protection from dust, 


Fig. 1. 


an adequate supply of air, and a secure 
method of holding the negative without 
damaging the film. 

If the plate-drying racks now on the 
market fulfilled these conditions there 
would be no reason for this article. In 
a good many cases they do not, and 
some racks sold cannot claim even one 
of these qualifications. The main cause 
of discontent with the commercial article 
is due to the uneven drying which occurs, 
owing to the grooves of the rack being 
placed too close together, and so pre- 


Fig. 2. 


venting a sufficient quantity of air from 
obtaining access to the film. 

The well-known idea of driving two 
nails into a wall, or piece of wood, a short 
distance apart, for the negative to lodge 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


in corner ways, fails inasmuch as the 
safety of the negative is rather in doubt, 
especially if large motor lorries use the 
adjacent road. 

To make the rack described in this 
article very little constructive ability is 
necessary, and those who possess a saw, 
screwdriver, and hammer have all the 
tools that are really required. The 
addition of a sheet or two of glass- 
paper will provide the means of imparting 
a better finish to the wood of which the 
rack is made, failing the possession of more 
suitable tools. 

To construct a rack to hold six half- 
plate negatives the following materials 
are required: 9 ft. run of I by f in. 
and one piece 8 by 5 by } in. deal, one 
dozen 1 in. No. 6 screws, twenty-four 
5 in. brass escutcheon pins, 2 mirror 
plates and screws, 2 ounces varnish and 
4 ounces size—costing about rs. 2d. 

Work the timber to the sizes given 


Fig. 3. 


above, and cut the 1 by $ in. wood in three 


lengths 35 in. long. Set out on the } in. 
thick deal two shaped pieces, as shown in 
fig. 1, to form the ends of rack, cutting 
the curves with a pad saw and smoothing 
with glass-paper wrapped round a piece 
of broomstick. А saw of the 
kind mentioned can be bought 
at a tool shop for threepence 
or fourpence, and when fitted 
to a handle a most useful tool 
is made. 

When the brac- 
kets (fig. 1) have 
been made, fix the 
three 35 in. long 
pieces into the 
positions shown 
in fig. 2, using 
two screws toeach 
end of the three 
rails. Clean up 
your work, if 
necessary, with a 
piece of fine glass- 
paper, slightly round the sharp edges, 
and the woodwork is ready for var- 
nishing. Take the 4 lb. of size and 
place in a basin, and just cover with 
water. Put the basin containing the size 
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into a saucepan holding a little water, 
and place the whole on the fire. Ina short 
time the size will be melted, and should 
then be applied with a brush to the 
wood. Two coats of size are not too 
many for the soft wood suggested to 
be used, but the first should be allowed 
to dry before proceeding with the second. 
Allow the sized wood to thoroughly 
dry before any attempt at varnishing 
is made, or difficulty will be experienced, 
if the wood holds any moisture, with the 
varnish refusing to dry. Two coats of 
varnish will be sufficient, and the second 
coat should not be applied until the first 
has had at least time to become tacky, 
although, if the opportunity permits, а 
good drying of the first coat would be 
best. 

When the varnish is quite hard, the 
nails for supporting the negative can be 
fixed. Each negative is held in position 
by four brass nails partly driven into the 
lower rail (A—fig. 2). They are arranged 
in the manner shown in fig. 5, the lower 
nails support the negative and the upper 
ones prevent any side movement. 

To simplify the setting out of the nails 
in their correct positions, lay the rack 
flat on a table and place six old negatives 
in the position the wet negatives will 
approximately occupy on the bottom 
rail when the rack is complete. Arrange 
them equal distance apart, after allowing 
a space of ł in. at either end of rack, 
as part shown in fig. 4. 

When the negatives have been evenly 
spaced, take a lead pencil and make four 
marks on the bottom rail against each 
negative, as at A B C and D, fig. 4, taking 
care to place the points A and B for each 
negative just over I-16th in. away from 
the edge of the glass to allow free move- 
ment of the negative when the nails are 
fixed. Remove the old nega- 
tives and drive a brass pin on 
each pencil mark, allowing the 
pins to project about d in. Fix 
the mirror plates in any conve- 
nient position on the back of rail 
B (fig. 2), and the completed 
rack may be hung on the wall 
and is ready for use. 

The negatives are placed in the rack 
by resting the top end of the negatives 
at the back of rail С (fig. 2), and putting 
the lower edge on the two bottom nails 
with the film side facing outwards. Six 
negatives can be quite securely held, 
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Fig. 4. 


and the loaded rack may be, if desired, 
moved from one room to the other without 
fear of any negative falling out or being 
disarranged. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING 


NE of the puzzling 
\ things about photo- 
graphy to many 
workers who have 
got past the snap- 
shot stage is “ Why, 
if it is possible to 
photograph clouds, 
do not the clouds 
print in the ordinary 
landscape?" They 
say, further, that the 
clouds are often pre- 
sent in the negative, but that they 
cannot be printed out on the print. 
All sorts of suggestions are made by 
the experts for getting skies and 
landscapes on the one plate, such as 
'" Use orthochromatic plates," ' Don't 
develop the negatives so long," and 
so on; but none of these rules or 
hints is of universal application. 
It may serve sometimes, but at 
others it would be quite hopeless. 
The fact of the matter is no painter, 
no engraver, no photographer has 
ever rendered on canvas or paper 
the full gamut of tones of an average 
landscape with foreground, middle 
distance, distance, and sky. If the 
artist, whatever his medium, com- 
mences, using his blackest paint or 
deposit of pigment for the deepest 
shadow he sees in his subject, and 
goes on step by step, he will have 
reached white paint or paper long 
before he has got half way through 
the scale of Nature's tones. The 
painter therefore never attempts to 
do this. He compresses the scale 
(that is, he lessens the contrast) in 
certain parts of his picture, and he 
treats parts of his picture on their 
own merits, and not in absolute truth 
of relative tone ; so that lights in one 
part of the picture which are really 

a little lighter than lights in another 
pat may be represented as darker, 
because coming under a little separate 
scheme of gradation. The painter, 
we repeat, does this quite frequently, 
must do it, in fact, if he is to get truth 
of effect and brilliancy. Апа it is 
by the clever juxtaposition of parts 
to avoid the actual falsities of tone 


DISTANT 


being apparent that the artifice is 
not found out. ''The highest art 15 
to conceal the art.” 

The photographer who takes a one- 
plate picture cannot do this. He can 
get a steep scale of tones in his nega- 
tive if he develops very fully, or he 
can get a shallow scale if he develops 
for a short time. That is, he can 
get a hard, vigorous negative, or he 
can get a soft, delicate negative. 
But the tones will bear the same 
relation to each other in both cases. 
It is just like sloping a ladder against 
a house wall. One end of the ladder 
is on the ground, the other against 
the wall eight feet from the ground. 
The slope is gentle. As you walk up 
it each rung lifts you very slightly. 
But if the ladder is lifted at the top 
until that is twenty feet from the 
ground, the slope 
is steep, and though 
there are the same КЕЧЕН 


number of rungs, ПЕРЕ: E 
each rung lifts you Vu quor ci Iani 
considerably more. ni gn s E 
The slightly sloped Xe do Eie Я 
ladder roughly re- D. COLS GRECE 
presents the tones — 
obtained with short — = 
development ; © the iat 


steeply sloped ladder 
the scale obtained 
with long develop- 


ment. If the ladder 
has (say) thirty 
rungs, the рһоїо- 


grapher must slope 
the ladder so that 
his printing paper 
will get all of them 
in. That is, he must 
develop such a 
negative that his 
gradation in the high lights will just 
show before his shadows are beginning 
to clog up. But whatever the slope 
of the ladder, the ladder will always 
be straight and continuous from end 
to end. 

The painter’s ladder is not straight 
or continuous. He bends it, cuts it 
in two, and sets the cut end a little 
lower than it was. In this way he 
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can slope some parts of the ladder 
more than others, and he gets all his 
(say) thirty rungs without flattening 
the general contrast or the con- 
trast of any part he wishes to be 
brilliant. 

Now, what is the photographer to 
do? Various courses are open, all 
of which may be used in turn and 
under various circumstances. First, 
is the avoidance of very long range 
subjects, that is, such subjects as 
near dark foregrounds, with a distance 
of snow-covered mountains, Second, 
is the use of two negatives, one for 
the shadow end of the scale, and 
the other for the high light end. This 
is in effect the painter's method, and 
it is obvious that some of the tones 
wil be wrong, e.g., cloud shadows 
darker than certain landscape high 
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lights when the reverse should be 
the case. Third, the use of hand 
control on the negative, to hold 
back certain portions, and allow 
other portions to print up. Fourth, 
the use of such a printing process as 
bromoil or oil, which is really a 
local development method, and admits 
of any portion of the print being 
given the desired contrast and depth 


irrespective of the photographic scale 
of tones. 

We have dealt somewhat more 
fully with this point than we intended, 
and must now turn to our illustra- 
tions, the subjects showing the wisdom 


miles away, are clearly visible in the 
print, though they form so small a 
bit of distance that they will probably 
be lost on the reproduction. The 
little fleecy clouds in the greyish-blue 
sky are well rendered. 
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portions are insufficiently printed. 
The negative will record the tones, 
but the paper will not print so steep 
a scale. But even fig. 3 is under- 
exposed in the near deep shadows, 
and if we fully expose for these wc 


Fig. 2. 


of the first course, the avoidance of 
a very long range subject. We took 
these photographs to illustrate this 
point, and found a place where a 
distant view could be taken alone, or 
with moderately near or very near 
objects. The camera was pointed at 
practically the same view, and the 
exposures were made on an afternoon 
when the light did not vary at all 
during the half-hour required. The 
plates were exposed through a filter 
increasing exposure twenty-five times, 
or the distance would not have been 


Now compare fig. 2, which intro- 
duces nearer objects, demanding, 


therefore, a longer exposure, and of 
course their presence increasing the 
length of the scale of tones. Note 
the difference in the sky and in the 
distance, which is not so clear. All 
these negatives were developed for 
the same length of time, so that 
there has been no softening of con- 
trast. Fig. 3 introduces subjects 
nearer still; in fact, within a few 
feet of the camera. Obviously, in 
order to expose for these very near 


Fig. 3. 


get fig. 4, in which it will be seen the 
distance is almost unprintable unless 
the deepest shadows are over-printed. 

While fig. 4 is exposed for the 
near shadows, fig. 5, the same subject, 
is exposed for the distance. It will 
be seen that this is as impossible as 
fig. 4, and in many cases the best 
effect will be obtained by a com- 
promise, such as fig. 3, the near 
shadows being sacrificed in order to 
retain a little of the contrast required 
to keep the distance brilliant. 

We may call attention to the point 


Fig. 4. 


clearly rendered. Fig. 1 shows the 
subject without any near dark fore- 
ground. The shadow on the right 15, 
of course, slightly under-exposed, but 
this is not material. The blue hills 
in the extreme distance, twenty 


objects, the distance will be by 
far too much exposed. The grada- 
tion of the sky is lost entirely, the 
distance weak, and this loss of grada- 
tion in the print is largely, if not 
entirely, due to the fact that these 
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that if these exposures had been 
made on non-orthochromatic plates 
this loss of distance when exposing 
for the foreground would have been 
more marked than it is in these 
illustrations. 
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MONOMET is NOT German Metol! 
MONOMET is British and far better than anything 


German! 
MONOMET Is more active than Metol, and gives 
greater richness, purity, and freedom from stains! 


What the British Fleet is to England, Monomet is 
to photography ! 


Try it! Test it! Compare it! 
ET 
Sold in } oz. and 1 oz. packets; also in 


Flat packets, ready | Monomet-Quinol 


_ for use, making Monomet-Pyro - 3 "ger okt. 
5-10 ozs. of developer | Monomet - " 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


Other particulars from 


WHITE BAND MFG. CO., LD., SOUTH CROYDON. 


The Most Popular of Butchers’ Famous Cameras. 


HESE cameras are ready for 

immediate delivery, and if your dealer 
cannot supply from stock he can obtain them by 
return. They are splendid value for money— 
made by skilled British workmen—fitted with lenses of 
reliable quality—and backed by the fame and reputation of 
the trade mark '' Cameo," the name that means quality. 


01 Primus Single Achromatic lens Е/11, 25/- 


Everset T. and I. shutter, and one slide 


029 Primus Symmetrical lens F/8, Everset 30/- 


shutter, and one slide ... 
03 Primus Symmetrical lens F 8. L: kos 
shutter 1/25, 1/50, and 1'1(0 sec., Flexo /6 
release, and two slices ... Ё. а 57 
04 As the No. 03, but with Aldis Uno 50/- 


Anastigmat F/7.7 ... A 


05 As the №о. 03. but with Co —Q r 67/6 


Anastigmat F/6.8 ... 


ым. ЧЕ То "= ДА. W. BUTCHER & SONS, Lro, 


Film Pack CAMERA HOUSE, FARRINGDON AVE., 
3} x 4} inches 


(10:8 x 83 c/m). iae di LONDON, E.C. 


OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 
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- FEDERATION NOTES 


Lancashire Federation Competitions. 


The jury of selection of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Federation have completed its labours, 
and I hear some excellent collections will soon be 
available to go round the various societies. The 
prints and slidės were judged at Liverpool, with 
the privileged judgments of such experts as Messrs. 
C. Е. Inston, T. Lee-5vms, б. A. Booth, T. Н. 
Greenall, and John Smith. First I must explain 
that the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation divides 
its competitions into three groups, and consequently 
the smaller societies are not swamped by the larger 
organisations, such as Manchester and Liverpool 
societies, who probably have a greater percentage 
of front-bench workers. So we have Group 1, for 
societies with over one hundred members, and they 
must contribute twelve prints by twelve individual 
members. In Group 2 we have societies with over 
fifty and under one hundred members, and they must 
send in nine prints by nine different workers. In 
Group 3 we have the rest of the societies with less 
than a fifty membership, and they must contribute 
a collection of six prints by six members. Marks 
are given to each print, not only as a meritorious 
production of à picture, but for the neatness and 
suitability of its mounting. I do not think a more 
fair or interesting competition for societies could 
be invented, and it reflects great credit indeed on 
the man with the brains. I believe it is a Man- 
chester product. 


The Lesser Societies! Success. 

In the preceding paragraph I referred to the 
feature of the competition which prevents the 
bigger society scooping up the honours, but that 
is an abstract proposition, because the result is 
quite the opposite, as the difficulty appears to be 
to get the toe societies to do anything at all, 
for I find that in Group 1 there were no entries at 
all, whilst the other two groups had good entries. 
In Group 2 I must congratulate Darwen, who head 
the list with 51 marks, and win the certificate. 
Burnley Mechanics’ come next with 41 marks, 
closely followed by Stalybridge 38 marks, Bolton 
36 marks, Nelson P.S. 34 marks, and Accrington 
28 marks. In Group 3, with not more than the 
half a hundred members, the compliment is for 
Chorley with 44 marks and the certificate. Curiousl 
like the other group, Chorley is an easy first, wit 
Bootle and Oldham Equitable in second place with 
31 marks each, then Preston Camera Club follows 


with 26 marks, Warrington 22 marks, Kendal 
21 marks, Leek 17 marks, and Todmorden 15 
marks. 


Where Lantern Slides are Made. 

The lantern slide competitions are on similar 
lines, only varied by numbers, respectively ten, 
seven, and five slides. Perhaps Lancashire is 
right, but I think the number of slides is too small. 
A society with a membership of fifty to a hundred 
should in twelve months be able to raise more 
than seven good pictorial slides. Apparently, 
however, this is not so, for the lantern-slide com- 
petition is not so well supported as the prints. 
Again Group т is absent, or shall I add it has '' no 
entries" to its credit? In Group 2 Darwen is 
again successful in slides as well as prints, with 
31 marks and the certificate. In this case, however, 
Darwen is closely followed by Accrington with 
30 marks, Burnley Mechanics’ 26 marks, Nelson 
Photographic Society 26 marks, and Stalybridge 
23 marks. In Group 3 Oldham Equitable should 
be congratulated on obtaining 25 marks and the 
certificate with five slides. This group is another 
close race in which Kendal scores second with 
24 marks, Leek 22 marks, Warrington 22 marks, 
Todmorden 20 marks, and Preston Camera Club 
18 marks. 


The Edition de Luxe. 

I have now to inform the orty societies n the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation how the prints 
and slides are to be disposed of, and refer incidentally 
to one or two points that we must not lose sight of. 
Firstly, there will be two folios, No. 1 containing 
over sixty prints—this is the edition de luxe, for 
the sixty prints are the selected collection; and 
No. 2 folio will contain a selection from each society 
who have submitted prints. Something over the 
half-way mark—not the rejects, but a kind of 
second house exhibition. In No. 1 folio there will 


be a written criticism on each print, and similarly 
a criticism on the whole of the lantern slides selected. 
Both folios and the slide set will be ready for circu- 
lation early in August, and therefore secretaries 
are asked to make early application for them, so 
that a rota of societies may be arranged, with a 
view firstly to minimise risk of delay, and, secondly, 
to reduce the railway charges to a minimum. 


The Utility of Folios, Ete., for 1916-17. 

Now I come to the point of utility. Next winter 
session these two folios, lantern-slide box, and the 
Federation travelling exhibition will on many 
occasions be the saving clause, owing to the diffi- 
culties of the period. Many lecturers and demon- 
strators have been called up for military service, 
and the difficulty of arranging for a lecturer who 
can personally attend will be greater than last year, 
therefore I agree with the Lancashire Federation 
secretary. Mr. F. Whitaker, when he says the folios, 
slides, and club collections will be in greater demand 
than ever. If secretaries will at once send two or 
three dates it will greatly facilitate the work of the 
section secretaries, to whom all applications for 
the above-mentioned should be sent, and please 
don’t forget the stamped addressed envelope for 
the reply. The exhibition secretary is Mr. T. Lee- 
Syms, 69, Castle Street, Tyldesley, Manchester ; 
the folio secretary, Mr. H. L. Hadfield, Loxley 
House, King Street, Dukinfield ; the slide secretary, 
Mr. H. Harrison, 93, Middleton Road, Oldham. 


An Idea in a Circular. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society had a 
jolly day on a recent Saturday, when they went 
on a ramble to Broadbottom, with J. W. Gill as 
leader, starting from Guidebridge. Everything 
contributed to a successful outing. I understand that 
at the following week’s meeting the prints obtained 
were subjected to a severe criticism. Members 
were asked to bring prints in as large a number of 
processes as possible. I don’t know the result of 
that effort, but the idea suggested is a brilliant 
one for a subject in the next winter's session. Let 
every member select a couple of his best 1916 
prints—if in restricted areas, and you have not 
got any 1916, then take 1914 best—and рое а сору 
from each negative in P.O.P., bromide, gaslight, 
carbon, platinotype, bromoil, and gum-bichromate. 
I dare say the greatest surprise would be reserved 
for the worker who has never thought of the dif- 
ferences a process makes in seeking after the pic- 
torial. 


An Extension of the Idea. 

I have selected seven different processes, none 
of which are alike in treatment, excepting bromide 
and gaslight, but I will suggest it is possible for 
the average society member to select at least five 
processes out of the seven he can successfully mani- 
pulate, and the five prints from one negative will 
by numbers lend help in getting an effective group- 
ing. If possible, display the five prints on a large 
board (card or wood) suitably covered as you would 
cover the background of an exhibition wall. I 
said '' if possible," but on further consideration I 
will suggest it should be imperative, for then each 
print could be tastefully mounted in harmony 
with the tone and process it is executed in. И 
the present war continues, the restrictions may 
increase, so we have to hold on and do what we 
can to help other members, and, for the moment, 
I know of no better method of creating interest. 
Firstly, I will suggest we deal with the usual half- 
plate, and later repeat the method by enlarging 
to whole-plate, or perhaps ten by eight, but not 
larger. We may vary the idea by mounting solelv 
on plain white mounts, and duplicating a set in 
tinted multiple mounting. 


Subjects for Four Nights. 

However, you see the idea; there are more than 
a couple of ways in carrying it out. For instance, 
I have given a demonstration on the toning of 
P.O.P. with twelve or fourteen different ways of 
toning the prints, all different results from one 
negative, but mounted and shown together. Sup- 
posing, for instance, we wish to try the idea in 
bromide, and you select a nezative of a harvesting 
subject, or something that can be twisted from an 
early morning, noonday, evening, or moonlight 
subject in which the tone obtained plays an impor- 


AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Some time ago an exhibitor took a 
beautiful crisp negative of a sand quarry in bright 


tant part. 


spring sunshine, printed it in black and white 
platinotvpe, called it ‘‘ A Frosty Morn,” and sent 
it to the R. P. S. It was hung and praised. Follow 
up the idea in carbon, and you will not only be 
intensely interested, but equally surprised. I 
know I was when I saw a charming figure study 
printed in every colour on the Autotype range of 
carbons. Some were a huge success, others were 
examples in illustrating ‘‘ how not to do it.’ 


An Excellent Peg. 

By the way, let me strike an object-lesson home 
whilst the iron is hot. The previous three phs 
were suggested to me by the simple announcement 
of the Dunkinfield society that members were to 
bring prints in as large a number of as 
possible. I don't think Mr. Carey Titterington 
meant exactly what I have illustrated as examples, 
but he did mean to bring his point before my notice 
by sending his club circular to me; therefore, I 
say what appears to the club secretary as only of 
local interest is sometimes a very excellent peg 
upon which to hang some useful information to 
other societies, and, incidentally, your society is 
no loser in the exchange. Are you a regular contri- 
butor to my post-bag ? 

A Live London Society. 

The North Middlesex Society have sent me their 
excellent syllabus of subjects from July to Septem- 
ber, and I am really glad to see they have a verv 
full book of events; in fact, it is as good as a great 
many kindred societies in the London area issues 
for their winter session. I must heartily congratu- 
late them upon their public spirit. Competitions, 
carbons, Japine silver, outings are only a few of 
the features. I think there must be more than 
one Colne Valley where they have already had a 
ramble to. The one I know well is in Lancashire, 
but I presume the one they refer to is nearer home. 
ane Lancashire brand is also known as Bonnie 
olne. 


Water Rates. 

The water-rate question has again cropped u 
in Edinburgh, but this time it is the photogra ble 
dealers of Edinburgh who are up in arms. e 
Scientific Trades Association, which is the trade 
authority of the dealers of that district, resent 
the fact that dealers are rated for water very much 
on tbe lines of equality with professional photo- 
graphers, on the total rental. Smart premises mean 
high rent, and yet the dark-room only uses a com- 
paratively small amount of that useful accessory, 
water. А commonsense committee has instructed 
the citv engineers to make a test of the consumption 
of water in the premises of the members of the 
Association. 


Intensification 
Plate. 
Lecturing before the South London Photographic 
Society on '' Velox Printing," Mr. W. F. Slater, 
F.R.P.S., dealing as a preliminary with negatives, 
stated that the onlv time a negative should be 
intensified was in case of аайы керсе. not 
under-exposure—intensification does not improve 
an under-exposed negative. Printing: Mr. ter 
prefers magnesium ribbon. He uses the same 
length of ribbon always, varying the exposure by 
varying the distance. In using incandescent gas, 
etc., the distance should be Axed and exposure 
varied by varying the time. Papers: There were 
two classes of papers, vigorous and soft, the latter 
being about three times faster than the former. 
The soft grade should be used for negatives of 


Cannot Improve an Under-expesed 


` average contrast, and the vigorous for negatives 


lacking in contrast. Development: There is no 
such thing as over-development of the print; if 
too dark, it is over-exposed ; if too light, it is under- 
exposed. You cannot ‘“ force” ора Бы 
you can and should develop to finality. Mr. ter 
then made several prints showing under, over, and 
correct exposure, in each case developing half the 
print first, and then leaving it in until the other 
half caught up, thus ensuring development to 
finality. Of course he does not advocate 

a practice of this. It was only done to demonstrate 
that the prints were developed to finality, and the 
corresponding advantage in colour and quality of 
the print. 


КҮ Google 
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Blue Prints. 


Can you tell me how the rapid blue print paper 
is made ? etc. D. M. (London, W.) 


Thank you for your notes respecting 
hydrogen peroxide. As regards the rapid 
blue-tint paper, we cannot do better 
than refer you to Chapter I. of '' Ferric 
and Heliographic Processes," by G. E. 
Brown, which our publishers can supply 
for 2s. 4d. post free. Vide p. то et seq. 
as regards the use of the green ammonio: 


citrate of iron, also the uranium-iron 
INFORMATION AND facile: 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. Blocking Out. 

A selection of queries from our correspondents of general I want to copy a figure from a group. what 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. can I paint over the original so as to get a 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to black or white background? I want some- 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query thing that will wash off again. 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our J. Р. М. (Шога). 


ADVICE, CRITICISM апа INFOR- 


pages the same week. 


Perhaps it would be better not to 
MATION will be freely given, апа 


correspondents will tamper at all with the original, and do 


expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full . : à 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- your stopping out on your copy negative. 
« cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed (A) To get a white background in your 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND : : - 
Рнотоовлрніс News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " ог“ Criticism " on the outside. print, on the film side of the negative 


cre, 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. pencil an opaque line round the figure, 


Skin Troubles. 

I find M.Q. affects my skin, etc. Can you 

recommend an equally efficient developer which 

can be kept as a single solution ? Would the 

new Monomet be free from this ? 

T. B. W. (Ramsgate). 
You do not say whether you are busy 

with plates or paper. For negative 
making why not use pyro, and for bromide 
or gaslight papers amidol or diamido- 
phenol? Neither of these keeps well as 
single solution, but the trouble of making 
up solutions once or twice a week is after 
all a very small matter. We have so far 
not heard of any cases of skin trouble 
with Monomet. 


Retouching. 
Is there anything which will remove retouching 
medium from a negative? I have tried acid, 
alum, etc. B. T. (Birkenhead). 
Probably you will find that it can be 
removed by rubbing it gently with rag 
and a drop or two of turpentine. Follow 
this with a little methylated spirit. 


Smteriors, ete. 


(1) What kind of plate do you recommend for 
church interior work ? Would self-screen or 
non-filter ortho. answer? (2) When is the 
backing to be removed ? (3) Does an amateur 
cease to be such when һе sells prints to friends ? 
G. M. S. (West Norwood). 


(1) Any rapid self-screen or non-filter 
plate would be quite suitable. (2) The 
backed plate may be put into the deve- 
loper, when after a minute or so the 
backing can be rubbed off with the 
finger tip. This may discolour the 
developer, but no harm follows from this. 


(2) It is generally conceded that an 


amateur may sell his prints to friends, 
at exhibitions, bazaars, to the press, etc., 
without in any way affecting his amateur 
status. 


Artificial Light, ete. 
I am anxious to fit up a room to take a photo- 
graph by gaslight. Can you tell me what 
candle-power I shall require? Which will be 
best, ten lights of тоо c. p., or twenty of 50 c. p. ? 
Also where same can be obtained. 
О. О. S. (Watford). 
The greater number of lamps gives you 
the wider choice of positions, aiding 
towards a more general and even distri- 
bution of the light. Not possible to 
give a cut-and-dried reply, as so much 
depends on size of room, distance of 
lamps from sitter, etc. But the follow- 
ing may give you some sort of data as a 
starting point: Sitter, 6 to 8 ít. from 


camera; 2,000 c.p. light 10 ft. from 
sitter; plate, 200 Н. and D. (“ extra 
rapid"); lens stop, F/8; exposure, 
from } to I minute. Have you con- 
sidered the use of magnesium in this 
connection ? Eefore going to the ex- 
pense of fitting up a battery of lamps, 
it would be worth your while to read 
carefully '' Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy,” by F. J. Mortimer, post free 
from our publishers, 1s. 2d. Messrs. 
Houghton, Ltd., 88, High Holborn, pro- 
bably would be able to supply you with 
any kind of light installation that you 
decide to have. 
Blurring Prints. 
They were exposed to a 16 c.p. electric light, 
about 7 inches, for 5 to 10 seconds, dipped in 
clean water, and then put into the developer, etc. 
. P. B. R. (Malvern). 
The prints submitted seem to have been 
over-exposed (over-printed). Probably the 
blotchy appearance is the result of un- 
even wetting before developing. The 
developer—and plenty of it—should be 
poured over the dry print, or the print 
should be soaked in water long enough 
to make sure that all parts, back and 
front, are well and evenly wetted. This 
takes not less than a minute, allowing 
plenty of water above and below the 
print. Merely dipping a print into water 
for a few seconds only is not to be recom- 
mended. 


Ten per Cent., ete. 

(1) What is a ten per cent. solution ? I dis- 

solved oz. bromide in 2k oz. water. (2) 

Enclosed print, Velox; exposed 1} minutes to 

three candles ; azol, etc. 

W. W. (Aberdeen). 
Ten per cent. (centum, i.e. hundred) 

is one part solid dissolved in water to 
make a total of ten parts, or ten parts 
solution contain one part of the dissolved 
substance. ©о that your solution of 
} part solid and 24 parts water is very 
nearly but not quite ten per cent., though 
it is near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. Had you put the } oz. solid in 
a graduate or measure, and added water 
to the 24 oz. mark, you would then have 
had what is generally meant by a ten 
per cent. solution. Both prints are 
much too dark. The negatives may be 
too thin, or the prints are over-developed. 
They are both badly stained, and as they 
are spoiled by creasing we are retaining 
them for experimental examination. 


say one-sixteenth of an inch wide; then 
make a black-paper mask to fit this, 
and fix it on the glass or film side. Or 
with brush and any opaque water-colour 
pigment, outline the figure, say one-eighth 
inch wide, and stop out the rest of the 
background with an opaque paper mask, 
which may be put on either side. (B) To 
get a black background in the print: 
This means the removal of the film all 
round the figure. On the film side trace 
round the figure with finely pointed pen- 
knife. Then scrape away a clear line, 
say one-sixteenth of an inch wide. Now 
take a soft-hair (e.g. camel's-hair) brush, 
dip in water, shake off drops, and wet the 
film all over outside the figure outline. 
Repeat this at about one minute intervals 
for say five minutes. The film will now 
have softened and swelled, and can be 
peeled off the glass. 

Ortho ot Pan Chromatic. 


I am looking for a definition of these terms, etc. 
R. M. E. (Didsbury). 


You cannot have a more suitable or 
refreshing hobby than photography. А 
panchromatic plate (literally all-colour; 
is sensitive to all the colours of thc 
spectrum or rainbow, while an iso or 
ortho (literally, equal or correct) chromatic 
plate is very little sensitive to red, but is 
more sensitive to yellow and green than 
is an ordinary. 
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Thin-Skinned. 


A discussion is going forward in one quarter as to whether 
photographers are or are not thin-skinned. It is possible 
that they are, for thin skins are among the misfortunes that 
attend artistic creation. But when one has had experience, 
as I have had, of a literary journal which took upon itself to 
criticise poems, the occasional resentment which photographers 
may express when their works are criticised will appear no 
longer interesting or impressive. On that particular journal, 
if the critic ever ventured to insinuate that a given verse fell 
just below the Miltonic level, the screech of misery that went 
up from a wounded vanity was excruciating. After my own 
experience among amateur and immature versifiers, I can testify 
that the remonstrances we receive now and then from offended 
Picture-makers whose works have not gained the esteem they 
think they merit are mild indeed. 


The Fashionabic Stain. 


Talking of photographers' skins, I happened to meet, in a 
certain company recently, a very fair and pleasant young lady, 
who might have been Desdemona's own daughter— 


A whiter skin was hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. 


But when I caught sight of her hands, I noticed that the delicate 
fingers were pyro-stained— badly. Of course, it might have 
been cigarettes, but I can hardly think so. In fact, I am sure 
it wasn't. Perhaps the pyro stain may yet become a fashionable 


badge testifying to devotion to artistic pursuits on the part of 
Its wearer. 


The Authentic Portrait. 


The Liverpool Post exclaims how it would welcome a portrait 
of Shakespeare from the studio of a Bond Street photographer. 
I am notsosure. Possibly Bond Street would mean the undoing 
of Shakespeare. It would. bring him down with a thump to 
quite commonplace dimensions. How much of Shakespeare's 
fame depends upon the fact that all the portraits we have of 
him contradict one another '' flat in the face," and that the whole 
lot of them are unsatisfactory ? We are therefore justified in 
feeling that Shakespeare himself was better than any of them, 
and that the countenance of the supreme poet was too noble 
for the contemporary brush. But the photograph would pin 
Shakespeare down to a definite facial contour, and perhaps 
not an ideal one, possibly even one which had blemishes. No, 
Shakespeare is better off as he is. 


The Barber and the Bard. 


Moreover, if we could have a Bond Street edition of Shakes- 
peare it would necessarily be a modern Shakespeare. He 
would probably go direct to the Bond Street studio from a 
tonsurial artist's in Piccadilly. Апа that tonsurial artist would 
hardly give him the proper Elizabethan cut. It is true that a 
dramatic celebrity of the present day, whose name has often 
been linked with Shakespeare's, retains the pointed beard, so 
possibly Shakespeare might have done so, but scarcely would he 
still have affected the frizzled locks coming in a heavy bush 
over the ears. And then again, the Stratford portrait, at anv 
rate, shows indubitably the Hohenzollern moustache, and Shakes- 
peare as a patriotic Englishman would have dispensed with that 
article in a hurry. Altogether one may question whether the 
Bond Street result would be impressive. His locks would have 
been shorn, and some part of his reputation also. 


Shakespeare in Bond Street. 


It is rather a tempting fancy to suppose Shakespeare in Bond 
Street sitting for his portrait like patience on a monument. He 
would probably grudge the operation, asking why a man whose 
blood was warm within, should sit like his grandsire cut in 
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alabaster. It would be hard for him to dis- 
semble, but presently he would come round and 
show some interest in his glassy essence, and bid 
a rather appalled studio operator flatter, praise, 
extol, commend his graces. When it came to the fee,however, 
he might dismiss it as an airy nothing, declaring that he was 
ill at reckoning, which was a thing fit onlv for the spirit of 
a tapster. And the proof-boy might confide to the young lady 
receptionist that there's something very rum about these poet 
chaps. 


The Improved Camera. 


It is doubtful whether there is any such thing as “the perfect 
camera," or ever will be. Realising this, one ends by buying not 
a new camera, but improvements for the old one. The makers of 
my present camera would hardly recognise it if they saw it now. 
Season by season I have increased its all-round practicability by 
altering the rising front, fitting in a new lens, attaching fresh 


‘finders, and adding a focal-plane shutter. The camera is, owing to 


the last-mentioned innovation, not as small as it once was; and 1 
have had to have а new case made for it. A village saddler did 
this; and my camera case, of hand-sewn, unpolished and unstained 
leather, is the cynosure of every eye that delights in honest, sen- 
sible workmanship. А partition separates the camera from its 
slides; another little partition makes ап enclosure for extra lenses 
and oddments, such as exposure meters and iso. screens. The 
camera itself rests on a thick felt pad—a piece cut from the special 
pads sold for putting underneath typewriters. "The strap which 
passes over my shoulder is wide and soft. The saddler charged me 
fifteen shillings—a good price for a good job; and now I suppose 
I shall at last, after years of abstention, be tempted to buy new 
apparatus which won't fit the case at all. 


The Limit. 


The tyrants of a former day 
Lie in sepulchral state, 
No more they flagellate or flay, 
Or scourge or suffocate, 
But now and then their restless ghosts 
Patrol by two and two, 
And one unto the other boasts 
Of what he used to do. 


They talk of ages long aback, 
Of torturings alive, 

Describe the thumbscrew and the rack, 
The gridiron and the gyve, 

The more the cups of horror brim, 
The richer is their glee, 

With laughter grisly, laughter grim, 
They tell their devilry. 


One ghost by an idea is caught, 
Says he, “ By every gnome, 
Why was it that we never thought 
Of portraiture at home ? 
A form of torture nice and wry, 
Better than rod or fist, 
For when they saw their portraits—my !— 
How they would writhe and twist ! 


'* Each hand should be like a balloon, 
And out of focus quite, 

The face suggest a swarthy swoon, 
After a fearful fright, 

The eyes—— " But here the other ghost 
Says, with a bland excuse, 

'" Home portraiture would be almost 
Too cruel for our use.” 
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ОНА ROSES. By RM HODGES (Sha ghai) 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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There is no doubt that the special Outdoor Number 
of THE A. P. issued recently was an unqualified success 
in every way. In particular the pages 
Permits AND devoted to the lists of places where the 
PROHIBITIONS. camera may be used, where permits are 
necessary and where forbidden, have met 
with such widespread appreciation as to justify a 
reprint of the information brought up to date, in the 
shape of a handy folder for the pocket. Readers in all 
parts of the country will, we are sure, welcome this news, 
and we are making arrangements for the distribution 
to leading dealers in the principal centres, of many 
thousands of these folders containing this useful infor- 
mation. In the meantime secretaries of photographic 
societies and others can have a supply on sending a 
stamped addressed wrapper to the publishers of THE 
A. P., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
oo O oO 
Less than a month now remains before the last day 
for sending. in pictures to the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, and we hope that all readers 
of THE А. P. will make an effort to 
submit some of their work. Pictures 
are already reaching us from America, 
Japan, Sweden, Portugal, Holland, and many other 
countries for Photograms of the Year, with instructions 
to submit them also to the selecting cómmittee of the 
Salon. This point should not be forgotten by our 
readers; and although the widespread popularity and 
success of Photograms attract camera pictures to its 
pages from all parts of the world, it must not be over- 
looked that new and original productions, irrespective 
of the name and fame of the producers, receive every 
consideration and are welcomed. As mentioned pre- 
viously, we are always pleased to see new work which is 
being submitted to the Salon, and when sent to us first 
for selection for Photograms of the Year will be for- 
warded free of charge to the exhibition. The last 
day for receiving pictures at the Gallery is Tuesday, 
September 5. Pictures should be sent unframed but 
mounted, and the mounts should be of the sizes indi- 
cated in the entry form. The Salon entry form can 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, London 
»alon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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A large and satisfactory scheme for research and 
instruction in optics was brought before the London 
County Council and adopted at the last 
\матвистюм meeting. The three main branches of 
IN oprics. the scheme are the training of workmen, 
the training of designers, lens computers, 
and managers, and the establishment of a consulting 
department. The erection of a new building some- 
where near the Strand as an optical institute is not 
favoured at the present time on account of the expendi- 
ture involved, but it is proposed to conduct the post- 
graduate and research work at the Imperial College in 
South Kensington, and to establish a trade school 
with senior day and evening technical courses at a 
centrally situated technical institution, presumably 
the Northampton Polytechnic. In addition to this, 
junior technical courses are to be provided at two 
technical institutes, one north of the Thames, and the 
other south. In this way London is addressing itself 
to the long delayed task of dealing with our relative 
backwardness in this great branch of technical educa- 
tion. 
o o o 


The aeroplane, flying very high, is now so frequent a 
spectacle in the London suburbs that when its sound 
is heard jaded suburbanites scarcely 
trouble to gaze aloft. But a recent 
visit to a prohibited area on the 
south coast revealed the aeroplane 
in all its splendour. Here the machines fly low, and 
the planes and figures are clearly discernible as they 
are not in the London sky. The sight is such as to 
convince one that, whatever the mechanical future of 
the aeroplane, its pictorial future is assured. After a 
quarter of a century of the motor-car, that vehicle still 
somehow refuses to combine with the landscape, but 
the wedding of the aeroplane and the sky has been 
immediate and happy. The contrast in tone with the 
clouds, and the simplicity and grace of the lines of the 
structure make it a very effective object from the 
picture-maker's point of view, and doubtless pic- 
torialists will find increasing use for it in years to 
come. | 

o o o 


During the bright sunny days of suinmer there is 
often a very real need of a hood or sun-guard in front 
of the lens, but as a rule the modern 
sHADING photographic lens is not provided with a 
THE LENS. hood, because it occupies much space and 
is seldom wanted, and, moreover, when a 
hood is really wanted it is quite easy to extemporise 
a shade, even the hand being sufficient in some cases, 
but a sheet of black paper or the same sheet rolled so 
as to form a tube, will serve even in so extreme a case 
as photographing directly in the face of the summer sun. 
To realise the technical advantage of using a long 
tubular hood, one has only to look towards the sun 
with unprotected eyes, and then with one eye through a 
tube formed by the two hands. A few photographic 
experiments, with and without a lens shade, will teach 
the amateur more than he could learn by reading many 
pages of letterpress, and such experiments will enable 
him to so regulate the shading of the lens that the pic- 
torial effect is not lost in an effort to realise technical 
perfection. 


THE AEROPLANE 
IN THE PICTURE. 
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COUNTLESS are the 
discussions which 
have raged around 
the question, “ What 
is wtf Tt gea 
question which has 
never been settled, 
and probably never 
wil be. Some en- 
deavour to find a 
definition which will apply to all forms of art—of the 
fine arts, that is—painting, sculpture, music, poetry. 
Such have defined art as rhythm, yet while it is 
evident that rhythm is very frequently to be found in 
works of art, the presence of rhythm alone does not 
constitute art. After all, such discussion is more or 
less profitless—to the artist, at any rate, though it 
may have interest and advantage for the philosopher 
and the dialectician. 
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A Definition of Beauty. 

Beauty, we have been told, is in the eye of the 
beholder. In the days when the Romans first came to 
Britain the British youth doubtless admired the garment 
of Isatis tinctoria, but the twentieth century eye would 
see little beauty in the wood-stained skin. A certain 
limerick alludes to the beauty of the dusky maiden who 
rubbed herself over with butter, but Western eyes have 
a different standard. The ideals of beauty have varied 
not only with different races but in different ages, and 
even in different generations. To-day the beautiful 
hat of Hampstead Heath is quite a different creation 
from that of Mayfair, yet the Mayfair wearer may have 
no more true artistic perception, either inherent ог 
cultivated, than has ’Arriet. Beauty is, generally 
speaking, what the eye rests on with pleasure, and the 
eye rests with pleasure on what it has power to regard 
as perfection. Hence the use of the word as applied 
to things not beautiful in the broad sense, such as “а 
beautiful operation," beautiful to the surgeon's eye 
because the perfect work of a skilled operator. Or 
again, “а beautiful negative," beautiful to the photo- 
grapher's eye because perfect for its purpose. 


Taste and Fashion. 


It is to some extent this acceptance of perfection, 
as one has been trained to know it, that accounts for 
the failure of many to see that their photographs are 
not pictures. Carried a step further it is the same 
acceptance of perfection which tends to crystallise 
modern pictorial photography into ''fashions." And 
this crystallisation is not entirely due to the workers 
following each other in a more or less sheep-like way, 
but is helped by the fact that exhibition selecting and 
hanging committees. must choose and hang with some 
regard to prevailing ideas and the unity of effect of the 


ART AND BEAUTY. 


AN ARTICLE OF INTEREST TO THE PICTORIAL 
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exhibition walls. Here, as elsewhere, a 
worker may be “ before his time," and so 
does the practical obtain, that one might almost 
say the successful exhibitor is the one who is a year 
ahead rather than half a dozen. 

But the worker who is anxious to do satisfactory 
pictorial photography will want to know how he may 
apply his appreciation of beauty to this production 
of pictures. We should say the qualities he must get 
into his work are, reasonably good technique, a subject 
which has some recognised form of beauty, and treat- 
ment, or the personal way of representing the subject. 
this last generally implying a certain freshness of out- 
look. If beauty is in the eye of the beholder the artist 
must be able to depict the beauties he sees in such a way 
that they shall be evident to all who see his picture. 

The Application of Technique to Art. 

Let us look at these various points for a moment, and 
first at technique, for in photography, as in all other 
arts, it is no use having ideas if one cannot express them ; 
it is no good seeing beauties if one cannot depict them. 
The technique of photography is commonly supposed 
to be a mere child's play, learned in a few lessons. It 
is true that the exposure and development of plates 
and papers is not a very difficult matter, but from the 
standpoint of pictorial photography this is only the 
A B C of technique. The artist half of the worker 
must decide whether the subject demands a low-key 
rendering, and having decided that it does, the techni- 
cian half must be able to carry out the rendering in 
a low key, and to do it convincingly and without loss 
of relative tones or giving of general muddiness. 

This is a matter different from the mechanical exposure 
and development of a plate for record work, and success 
is not achieved without many failures and much 
practice. 

The painter or the black and white artist leaves out 
what he doesn't want, and draws only what he regards 
as essential. Photography includes, in most cases, 
too much, and the elimination of the undesired by one 
method or another is an important part of technique. 

The excellence of the technique gives to the work an 
added charm, particularly in the eyes of the connoisseur, 
and this is especially the case when the subject is such 
as to demand the very highest degree of technical skill. 
But this fact should never tempt the worker to attempt 
subjects which are beyond his technical ability. A 
simple subject—that is, one well within one's technical 
powers—thoroughly well done is always more successful 
than a more difficult subject somewhat bungled in the 
rendering. 


Subject and Treatment. 
The choice of subject is a matter in which the worker 
will show progress and development. The tendency at 
first is often towards certain recognised conventional 
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prettinesses, generally treated with too much attention 
to detail and in the very best “ fire screen ” or “ choco- 
late box " manner. Gradually, with practice and studv 
of the best work, the subjects will become simpler, 
stronger, broader, and more elemental. Some workers 
will specialise not onlv in one subject such as landscape, 
but in one particular kind of landscape, while others 
will be more catholic in their choice, seeking to render 
atmosphere irrespective of subject, to depict sunlight 
and shadow no matter where these тау fall, or to obtain 
decorative compositions whatever the subject matter 
may consist of. 

It has been contended that treatment is more im- 
portant than subject, and while the method of treating 
a subject may be more interesting to an artist than the 
subject itself, it cannot be gainsaid that a good subject 
well treated must be more interesting and pleasing às a 
picture, and to a greater number, than a poor, ugly, 
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or indifferent subject. But this does not mean, for 
example, that to be successful as a picture a man's 
portrait must be a portrait of a handsome man in the 
everyday acceptance of the term. Intellect, personalitv, 
character may be present without good looks, and these 
тау make a '' fine head," and one well worth selecting 
as subject matter for treatment. 

Àn element of novelty is valuable in a picture. The 
subject may be new or the outlook on the subject—that 
is, the method of treatment—may be new. So much 
work has been done that to find a new subject is not easv, 
and so noveltv is usually a matter of seeing an old 
subject in a new way. This, after all, fits in with 
Emile Zola's definition of art—that it is “ Nature seen 
through a temperament." Note ‘that nature must 
be seen, so many people look at nature without seeing it, 
and the lens follows suit ; and note also that there must 
be the temperament. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition. a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
tach entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Suitability, taste. and care in mounting are the chiet 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THe A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND D. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notificd of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision ou all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. H. 
Coatsworth, The Municipality, Alexandria, Egvpt. (Title of 
print, '" Henée.") Technical data: Premo fim; printing 
process, Bromoil on Kodak permanent. 


The Second Prize is awarded to Dr. S. Bricarelli, зо, Via 
Cernaia, Turin, Italv. (Title of print, “ Light and Shadow at 
Play.") Technical data: Exposure, I-roth sec.; stop, F/8; 
time of day, II a.m., July ; printing process, enlarged on Illing- 
worth C.C., toned. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to J. H. Saunders, 2, Roger Place, 
Skinner Lane, Leeds. (Title of print, '" Nature Study.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; exposure, 1-20th sec. ; stop, 
F/1r; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Japine silver. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to E. S. Perkins, Beechwood 
Villa, Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. (Title of print, 
'" Portrait.") Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard ; expo- 
sure, 2 sec. ; lens, Aldis; stop, F/5; time of day, 7 p.m., July; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


A. S. Roberts, Streatham; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech; Н. 
Warner, Hammersmith; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham ; 
C. T. Unsworth, Didsburv; C. A. White, Newport; Т. C. 
Martin, London, W.; G. F. Prior, Chingford. 


Class I. 


C. T. Unsworth, Didsbury; С. Clement Smith, Weston- 
super-Mare; L. Woolfoot, Leeds; W. Fulbrook, Shetheld ; 
H. €. Weller, Egremont ; C. Thalmann, Leeds; E. K. Morgan, 
Canterbury ; Miss D. Howarth, Chelmsford ; S. Glover, Man- 
ningtree. 
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Class I. 

A. L. Montague, Falmouth ; E. Spiller, Harlesden: Mrs. J. 
Good, Beckenham ; ]. E. Durrant, Newcastle; Miss B. Wade, 
Horlev. 

Class Ш. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to R. Chorley, ‘“ The Grange," 
Woodcote Valley Road, Purley, Surrey. (Title of print, “А 
Portrait.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S. ; exposure, 
2sec.; stop, F/6; lens, Aldis; time of day, 3 p.m. ; developer, 
pyro; printing process, Wellington Cream Crayon Chamois 
Smooth, sulphide toned. 


Beginners’ (lass. 


E. Wilkinson, Sale; E. H. Malings, Epping; H. L. Billson, 
Leamington Spa; W. Ferguson, Bangor (2); H. Cass, London, 


S.W.; H. B. Shaw, Reigate; F. M. Scribbens, Bristol; N. 
Thornton, Princes Risborough; F. Atkins, Cardiff; Miss 


Borunsdon, Clapham Common; G. Redmond, Cork; E. Butler, 
London, S.W.; V. C. Jolly, Edmonton; J. D. Robertson, 
Glasgow (2); А. Clark, Shepherd's Bush; R. B. Kelly, Burnley ; 
C. L. Jackson, Dublin; Miss M. Wise, Nafferton; S. Leff, 
Rotherhithe; Г. S. Stopher, Liverpool; W. Thompson, Shef- 
field; N. Chorley, Purley ; О. D. Minshall, Petersfield: К. A. 
Jennings, Wolverhampton; Mrs. A. Gates, Finchley; D. 
Smith, Reading; R. J. Small, Wallington. 
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HE garden botanist is parti- 
cularly interested in what 


is commonly called the 


“natural habit" of a plant. 
N This expression is not easy to 
\ define, yet we are familiar with 


its broad meaning, which mav 
quite roughly be expressed by saying it concerns the way 
the plant grows and behaves when under а minimum of 
control. For this end then we seek to photograph the 
plant just as we find it when healthy and flourishing in 
the garden. Let us take a thoroughly familiar instance, 
viz., London pride (S. umbrosa), a typical example of the 
saxifraga group, which of late years have become both 
numerous and popular. Johnson and Sowerby illustrate 
twenty-four English wild flower forms. Хо rock garden 
is in tune without several varieties. 

Now this is, comparatively speaking, а small low- 
growing plant with small flowers. Fig. 1 shows the best 
I can do with an ordinary one-slide leg tripod, a quarter- 
plate camera, and 5? inch lens. А lightish grey paper 
background was used (see fig. 3, p. 89, July 31). Though we 
get some idea of the general habit of the plant it is shown 
on too small a scale to be anything like satisfactory. 

The camera was now transferred to the tilting stand 
(fig. 4 on page 89,), when the result in fig. 2 on this page 
was readily obtained with the same lens. Here we 
have a lower viewpoint—not looking down upon our 
subject so much—and also a nearer view giving us a larger 
scale picture. This gives one a fair idea of the leaf habit, 
but the flower part is too small to be useful. 

We now bring into use the sliding platform holder 
shown in the previous note. А piece of black velvet was 
laid on this platform, and one flower spray only dealt 
with. Here we get a good idea of the method of in- 
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By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


florescence (fig. 3), but still the individual flowers are 
too small to display their beauty. It may be here noticed 
that our background is not quite uniform in darkness. 
This negative was made partly by way of a warning against 
using very dark backgrounds for general effect, and also 
to draw the beginner's attention to the fact that, brush 
black velvet as carefully as we may, there are sure to be 
a few minute dust particles, which, unless certain pre- 
cautions be taken, will assuredlv show up on the print 
in a more marked manner than our eyes usually see them, 


ы Fig. 1. 


In order to get a larger scale picture of one flower, the 
5.3 lens was replaced by a 3 in. lens. The limit of camera 
bellows being ten inches enables the reader to estimate 
the magnification, ie. object to image ratio. Thus ro 
inches = (1 + ratio) times focal length. Or dividing 10 by 
3 = 34 we get ratio plus one. So our 
magnification is 21, or two diameters 
'" good measure." This result is the 
smaller scale picture in fig. 4. If this 
be reproduced  ' same size” the 
reader will find that the size of a 
petal here shown is about the 
diameter of a flower of average size. 

On the same negative a still more 
enlarged edition was taken with a 
lens of two inches focal length. 

The beginner may be glad to 
know further details of this print. 
A piece of opaque card was cut 
just big enough to slide sideways 
inside the bellows fold next the 
plate. When this is pushed as far 
as it will go to either side it obscures 
just half the ground glass and 
therefore half the plate. We can 
thus expose first one half and then 
the other half of the plate by closing 
the slide after the first exposure, 
shifting the card shield, and making 
the second exposure. 

Near the larger picture it may Бе 
noticed that there is a falling off or 
unevenness in the background. This 
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is due, not in any way to the method of work, but to the 
plate. This negative is one of a series of experiments 
being made with a view to finding out how to utilise old 
stale plates which with normal treatment show the all too 
familiar faulty edges. 

Now a word as to dead-black backgrounds for small 
objects. In this case a simple and effective dodge is 


Fig. 4. 


employed. Ап ordinary large-size deep wooden pill box 
is taken, and lined inside with clean new black velvet. А 
needle is inserted into the box upwards through the centre 
of the bottom of the box. А glance at the accompanying 
rough sketch, fig. 5, will make matters clear. We are 
here supposed to have sliced the apparatus into two equal 
portions by a vertical plane along the needle. The small 
specimen is perched on the point of the needle. Thus 
when seen from above vertically downwards the object 
hides the needle, and the edges of the box cut off any 
oblique or side light on the black velvet at the bottom 
of the box which serves as the black background. 

In making this series of very homely and simple examples 
one idea was that of a graduation of scale according to 
what points were under consideration ; e.g., figs. 1 and 2, 
general habit; fig. 3, inflorescence ; fig. 4, the flower 
form as a whole. One need hardly 
remind the reader that as we in- 
crease the scale of the picture we 
perforce proportionally reduce the 
actual quantity of subject embraced 
by the same size of plate. Beginners 
not infrequently “boggle " over this 
fairly obvious connection of condi- 
tions. Another aim was to draw 
attention to the fact that small, medium, and large scale 
plant pictures have each their special beauties. Garden 
photography in many minds means no more than flower 
pictures. But it is far wider than that. 

The reader might be reminded that the platform and 
vertical camera arrangement lends itself particularly well 
to pictorial treatment of small flowers and grasses. 


Fig. 5. 


Press Agencies Protection Society. —We learn from the Finan 
cial News that ' The Proprietors’ Association of Press Photo- 
graphic Agencies, Ltd.," has just been registered as a company 
limited by guarantee, with a hundred members, each liable 
for Is. in the event of winding up. The objects are to watch 
over the rights and interests of proprietors of press photo- 
graphic agencies and kindred businesses. Each of the following 
companies and firms shall be entitled to be a member: The 
Alfieri Picture Service, the Central News, the London News 
Agency Photos, Newspaper Illustrations, Sport and General 
Press Agency, and Topical Press Agency. Such companies 
and firms shall be termed '' original members." The manage- 
ment is vested in a council, the first members of which are 
B. Alfieri, С. Knight, C. Е. Bowden, W. J. Edwards, T. К. 
Warhurst, P. Hay, and E. Н. Wroughton. Secretary, E. Н. 
Wroughton. 
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etc.) it will give it a good and useful brownish colour. 
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A HOME-MADE NEGATIVE VARNISH.—For the amateur photo- 
grapher, no less than for any other member of the community, 
to-day is the day of economy and any practical hint which offers, 
even incidentally, the possibility of saving money will doubtless 


be very welcome. For instance, negative varnish is usually 
purchased in small quantities as required for use, at (compara- 
tively) fabulous prices, whilst any worker who is prepared to 
take the trouble can make a very satisfactory shellac varnish 
at a trifling cost, as follows : 


Shell ECT FITIL TITEL RUP ERA Ij cz 
Gum SOGAR ясалу тел жае IVA TRA i Or. 
CAStOP DII. Gq:44 Su ee kr od reae d A SEA 1} drm 
Methwiated. ЕРИ woes dh kao m o xac I pint 


Place all these ingredients in a large bottle and thoroughly mix 
by shaking, afterwards allowing the bottle to stand until the 
gum and shellac are entirely dissolved. b. H. БВ. 5. 

* * * Kk * 

ATTACHING A LENS SHADE OR FILTER TO А SMALL CAMERA.— 
It is sometimes wished to attach a colour screen or skyshade to 
the lens of a small camera sunk flush with the camera front. 
The lens having no hood to which the fitting may be attached, 
the idea is often given up in despair, but hood or filter may be 
successfully fixed temporarily into place in the following very 
simple manner. The colour filter will have to be removed from 
its cell and attached to а strip of fairly stout cardboard. This 
should have a circular hole cut in the centre, the size of the lens. 
Over this the gelatine is firmly cemented with seccotine round 
the edges. The ends on either side of the screen should be 
left on to assist in attaching, a hole being cut in the cardboard 
to avoid any interference with projecting working parts. The 
screen, with its improvised cardboard holder, is attached to the 
camera by means of a couple of strong elastic bands over back 
and front. If the bands are made to fit fairly tightly there need 
be no fear of the attachment slipping off at a critical moment, 
and they should fit just clear of the lens and shutter, and running 
above the bellows and enclosing the camera. A hood to protect 
the lens from showing flare when working against the light 
or under trying circumstances, may be fitted as before described 
by attaching a small fairly deep pill-box lid to the strip of card- 
board and attaching in the same way. А hood of this kind is 
often necessary with the brilliant little anastigmats employed 
with the modern small cameras, but care must be taken that 
none of the image is cut off by having too deep a hood. The 
above is the rather simple means of overcoming what have been, 


with many workers, two rather difficult problems К. M. F. 
* * * * * 
ECONOMICAL Woop Stain.—If you аге а pyro-developer 


user the staining fluid need cost you nothing beyond a moment’s 
trouble. Having used a pyro developer for plates or paper, do 
not throw it down the sink, but put it into a clean wine bottle, 
and let it go as dark in colour as it will. If this be brushed 
freely on to thoroughly drv wood (not painted or varnished, 
In the 
same way one can use various other spent developers, to which 
a little kitchen washing soda has been added and the mixture 
allowed to darken by oxidation. T. UH. 
ES % ж * * 

IMPROVING CoRKS:;—Ordinary corks are waterproof but 
not airtight. A coat of the following varnish will improve 
them greatly as regards being airtight, and so help in the keep- 
ing of the solutions under their charge. Any odd bits of sealing 
wax—of any colour—should be collected, roughly broken 
into small bits, put into a bottle, and well covered with methy- 
lated spirit. A little shellac if at hand may be added, but 
this is not essential. The varnish, which should be of the 
consistency of thin (‘‘ London ") cream, may easily be applied 
with the aid of a small brush or a feather. P I. 
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NE greatly hesitates in these days to say, or even 
0 think, anything can be really new as regards such a 
(comparatively speaking) long known and much used 
piece of apparatus as a hand camera. At the same time 
there are some fragments of information which are only 
known to quite a small proportion of those who use this 
form of instrument, so that to the great majority such 
information when first brought to their notice is practi- 
cally new. Here are one or two points that I have 
elaborated entirely from the mathematical side. 

Probably the reader already knows from experience 
that if a lens be in focus for an object, say twenty-four 
feet away, he will get a certain practical depth of subject 
both before and behind the focus point (twenty-four feet), 
which will be sharp enough to pass muster, though not so 
sharp as the point on which the focal attention has been 
concentrated. For example, suppose, as before, the 
point of sharpest focus is twenty-four feet, then an object 
fifteen away and another sixty feet away will be equally 
sharp or unsharp, as one pleases to express it. This 
degree of unsharpness will depend on two things, viz., 
the focal length of the lens and the stop used. To make 
what is to follow quite clear we will put this first point 
in another way. Suppose we wish to include an object 
as near as twelve feet and another as far away as thirty- 
six feet; now at what point shall we set the focussing 
scale, or on what point must we focus, so as to get the 
twelve and the thirty-six feet objects equally sharp or 
defined ? To find the point to focus on, we multiply 
12 by 36, double the result, and then divide it by 12 plus 

. 2x12x 36 _ 24 х 36 _ 

36 ; "a0 ag 18 ft. 
may now suppose that by using a small enough stop we 
can get the near (twelve feet) and the far (thirty-six feet) 
objects just as sharp as we may think necessary. The 
idea so far is that in actual work we have a near limit or 
plane, a sharpest-focus plane, and a far-limit plane, viz., 
I2, 18, and 36. 

A (possibly new) point is this: If we now focus 
sharply on twelve feet distance, eighteen feet becomes our 
far limit. If, on the other hand, we focus sharply on 
thirty-six feet the eighteen feet becomes our near limit. 
Strictly (mathematically) speaking, this is not absolutely 
correct, but for all except quite near subjects—i.e., distant 
a few times the focal length of the lens—the error is entirely 
negligible. It is now easy to see that we can imagine a 
row of figures (for distances) so arranged that if we focus 
sharply on any one of these distances its two neighbours 
to the right and left are its corresponding near and far 
points. How we can arrive at these figures is quite an 
easy bit of arithmetic. Take the case of a five-inch focus 
lens with stop F/6, and let us say that the blur limit or 
out-of-focus effect of a line or point on the negative is not 
to exceed the hundredth part of an inch in width. Multiply 
the focal length by itself, viz., 5 x 5 = 25, and then this by 
100 =2,500. Now divide by the stop number, viz., 6, 
say, 416, neglecting fractions. As we used inch measure- 
ments. our answer, 416, is in inches. But dividing this 
by 12 we get, say, 35 ft. (neglecting fractions). This 
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gives us the so-called hyperfocal distance (for this focal 
length and stop). That is to say, if with a five-inch lens 
and F/6 we focus on an object thirty-five feet away, all 
beyond wil be sharp enough; also in front of the focus 
point we can include objects not nearer to us than half 
thirty-five, or, say, eighteen feet. We have now got 
three steps on our scale, viz., infinity, 35 ft., and 18 ft. 
We can now easily extend the series by dividing 35 (hyper- 
focal distance) by 3, by 4, by 5, and so on. Taking the 
nearest whole numbers our series is: infinity, 35, 18, 12, 
9, 7, 6 ft. Thus if we focus on 12 ft. our near limit is 9 
and our far limit is 18 ft. For the sake of comparison 
let us see how the numbers run for stop F/4.5. Here 
they are: infinity, 46, 23, 15, 12, о, 7, 6. 

If making a table for actual use at near distances one 
would be a little more accurate and give fractions of a 
foot, and also not sail too close to the wind. I should not 
advise the application of this idea of serial or harmonic 
distances for anything nearer than say ten or twelve 
feet. 
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Changing Plates on Tour. 

In spite of the great ingenuity expended in the direction 
of “daylight loading" apparatus, yet there are many 
photographers who still prefer the single or double separate 
plate carrier that has to be '' changed "' in the old-fashioned 
way. Every holiday trip with the camera brings up the 
old question as to how this may be done with the least 
trouble when one is tired in the evening after a long day's 
tramp? І have long accustomed myself to conduct this 
operation by the sense of touch only, i.e. without the use 
of a darkroom lamp. (This can be learned in a few minutes 
by practising with a few old negatives, and a bandage over 
the eyes.) The more troubling item is how to get over 
the danger of a room that cannot be very effectively made 
dark. For instance, there may be street lamps outside, 
and the window shielded only by an ordinary white roller 
blind. Оп more than one occasion I have found the follow- 
ing plan serve, where the room contained a chest of drawers. 
This was emptied and moved as far away from the window 
as possible. On the bottom of a deep drawer was laid 
some piece of dark— preferably black— material. The 
drawer was opened only far enough just to admit the 
arms at one end of the opening, while the other end of the 
opening was closed by a dark garment. Then standing 
close to the drawer with one's back to the window, the plate- 
holders are first emptied, placing the first plate film down 
on the blac material, while its fellow is released, and then 
the two put film to film and wrapped up in thin black or 
brown papcr and put in the plate receiving box— similarlv 
with each pair of plates. If the receiving box, wrappers, 
etc., are got ready before changing is begun, and the whole 
business always carried out in one and the same systematic 
way, the plates can be changed without exposing any one 
plate to whatever light may get inside the drawer more 
than a few seconds at most. I always use well backed 
plates, and doubtless this is a help in keeping the light 
from the film while the plate is laid flat down on the black 
material on the bottom of the drawer. One need hardly 
add that this must be perfectly dry and clean. 
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EXHIBITION OF MEMBERS’ 
PAINTINGS AND SKETCHES 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
Special to “Ths A. P. & P. N.” 


N exhibition such as that at the Camera 

Club of paintings and sketches by 
its members affords gratifying evidence of 
the artistic impulse underlying the best 
productions in pictorial photography. 

It might be asked why, if men can give 
such direct and personal renderings of their 
impressions of life and nature as are here 
displayed, they should ever resort to photo- 
graphy at all. They have to sacrifice colour 
and to a great extent the suggestive influence of a sensitive touch, 
and what do they gain by way of compensation ? This is a ques- 
tion that they can only answer for themselves, but it may be re- 
marked that all mediums have their attraction. and few artists 
are content to limit themselves to one. A painter in oils may 
recognise that some subjects call for water-colour or black and 
white, and why should he not add photography to his reper- 
tory? In fact, the range of tone, texture, force and 
delicacy of photography cause it to appeal to many as an ex- 
pressive medium. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a tendency among camera 
workers to be carried away by the processes, and for this reason 
it may be stated with certainty that whether painters gain by 
photography or not, photographers benefit by the practice of 
sketching. 


The Advantage-_of Sketching. 


Hence the encouragement given by the Camera Club is of 
much value. Sketching demands a nicety of observation that 
is not enforced in the brief period of exposing a plate, and it 
may well happen that there is much in the work of the average 
photographer that has not been observed at all. 

The vigorous contrasts of black and white that some delight 
in introducing into their landscape work cannot be found when 
they are searching nature with a sketch book in front of them. 
They may even go to an extreme in the opposite direction 
through the irresistible conviction they receive of the tenderness 
of natural colour. Mr. Marcus Adams, for instance, has evidently 
decided that nature at the sunset hour cannot be rendered too 
delicately, and, though some strengthening of tone quality may 
be needed in land and trees to give value to the sky, one hesitates 
entirely to reject the conclusion, for sunset is the time when 
the light reflected all over the sky obliterates all heavy shadows. 
Mr. Marcus Adams’s dainty handling shows an appreciation 
of the essential qualities of water-colour—its delicacy, trans- 
parency, and fluidity. 

In some other works may be noted a tightness and dryness of 
treatment that the sketcher in this medium should try to avoid. 
Мг. H. J. A. Bowden's “ View from Varenna, Lake Como,” 
has hardness in certain details, but the colour and transparency 
of the interior shadows of the archway, beyond which the lake 
and mountains are seen, offer a suggestive hint to photographers, 
some of whom, I suspect, would find it in their conscience to 
depict this shaded arch with uncompromising blackness in order 
to accentuate the delicacy of the distant view. Ingenuity of 
this kind is quite impossible when one is questioning nature. 

Mr. E. T. Holding is an accomplished water-colourist, but 
perhaps his most profitable message to photographers is to be 
found in his drawings from the figure. These are carried out 
in dashing lines, with an avoidance of such detail as is needless 
to their purpose as studies of '" movement." Studies of this 
kind are most valuable to figure-photographers, who not infre- 
quently permit the main lines to miss their animating signifi- 
cance through being overweighted by distracting detail, while 
their decorative value is similarly lost. Nothing can be more 
improving to those interested in the human form, whether 
draped or not, than to investigate this much-neglected question 
of ‘‘ movement ” as Mr. Holding has done. 


Choice of Medium. 

* Movement ” is effectively rendered in the admirable oil 
paintings of Mr. H. John Pearson, particularly in the vivacious 
boy's figure in “ Mischief,” and the well-standing girl“ Audrey," 
who, naturally posed before the mirror, forms à pleasant com- 
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position, with well arranged light and nicely observed colour, 
treated with reserve in the surroundings. Mr. Pearson’s work 
has qualities of light, tone and emphasis combining to produce 
a general sense of vivacity that should commend itself to photo- 
graphers. His '' Vere, Holland," is a well-designed oil land- 
scape, having a richness of colour that contrasts with the delicacy 
of some of the water colours, thereby indicating the advantage 
of choosing the medium appropriate to a particular subject. 

Probably, however, Mr. D. MacAlister’s ‘‘ Sussex Garden " 
would have been better rendered in water-colour, which brings 
out the brilliancy of garden scenes, with their dancing lights and 
colours more satisfactorily than oils, but such subjects are, in 
any case, of exceptional difficulty. Mr. MacAlister exhibits 
other works, and is, I think, best represented by the sunset 
effect, ‘‘ Moray Firth," the fiery tones of which are much helped 
by the judicious contrasts of blues and greys. 

Among the works in monochrome, Mr. F. J. Mortimer's 
lively drawings call for appreciation, especially the characteristic 
figure groups that gain animation from a decided touch and 
discerning use of light, and the spirited and fantastic poster 
design. Mr.C. Н. L. Emanuel shows a charming little pencil 
drawing, slightly tinted, of the scenery near Rye, and other 
contributions, among which the designs in silver repoussé are 
very notable for their exquisite modelling and fascinating 
incidence of lights and shades. Mr. Walter Thomas's charcoal 
landscapes are effectively composed, and show a freedom of 
handling and looseness of technique that give scope to imagina- 
tive design. His pastels, however, are not free from the sugges- 
tion of studio embellishment. 

Mr. Arthur Heathcote shows several extremely strong works 
in oil. His moonlit landscape subject is a notable picture de- 
serving every praise, and his portraits show character and clever 
technique. 

Mr. Bertram Park and Mr. Fred Judge are among other dis- 
tinguished photographers who send sketches, and altogether, 
though the list of exhibitors is not a long one, the Club is to be 
congratulated on so well maintaining the interest of this annual 
feature, at a time when the artistic output of the members must 
necessarily be small. Admission to the exhibition (17, John 
Street) is free. 


Looking Ahead.—With the thermometer at 80 deg. in the 
shade it is pleasing to receive a catalogue of Christmas cards 
and calendars for 1916-17. We must congratulate Kodak, Ltd., 
on their enterprise in getting so well forward with their Christmas 
trade novelties, and can recommend our dealer friends and 
others to apply for the illustrated list of the “ Chic ” series of 
cards and mounts, if they have not already had one sent them. 
Address Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Helping British Trade.—We read in the last issue of “ The 
British and Colonial Printer” a statement that a “ German 
chemist (Max Roth, of Westphalia) has been granted a British 
patent (applied for in November, 1914), relating to the prepara- 
tion of photographic papers and the like, the object of which 
is to prevent the silver-salt emulsion from reacting with the 
metallic impurities present in the paper." A description of the 
process is given. It will be interesting to know what British 
paper-makers and photographic manufacturers think of this. 


An Exhibition of War Photographs.—A remarkable collection 
of war photographs of the greatest interest is now on exhibition 
in the Royal Georgian Galleries of Messrs. Waring & Gillow, 
Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. It consists of a series of 
official photographs of actual scenes from the battlefields of 
France, specially taken by the Photographic Section of the 
French army. Additions will be made to the collection at 
frequent intervals, thus keeping it abreast with the progress of 
the fighting on the Western front. The exhibits include 
records of recent operations at Verdun, showing operations 
in the field and the effect of the bombardment on the city. 
All readers in London should endeavour to see this unique 
exhibition of photographs. The admission is rs. (including 
catalogue and photograph), proceeds being in aid of the funds 
of the French Red Cross. 
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“ JULNAR." 


. Mow Lam. 
Tre original, a bromide print (63 х 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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GATEWAY AT WUSIEH, CHINA. Ву F. E. Hopces (Shanghai). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A BUSH COTTAGE. Ву О. Н. CoursoN (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the А. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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SET IN SILVER. By Norman C. Deck (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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VERYONE knows that the junction 
line where the open distant sea meets 
the sky is both straight and horizontal— 
it tilts up neither to the right nor the 
left. Thus the “ horizon " (originally a 
Greek. word meaning a boundary circle) 
now comes to mean for us horizontal or 
level. This being so, it is curious to note 
that it is by no means infrequent to find 
in our competitions prints so trimmed (or 
left untrimmed) that the horizon line 
is anything but parallel with the top and 
bottom of the print—i.e., the horizon 
line is not horizontal in the picture. This 
oversight is at once detected bv the 
trained eye as a serious fault contradict- 
ing nature, and giving the scene a ques- 
tionable appearance. 
In print A the horizon line is higher 
up on the left margin than on the right 


A.—CALM BEFORE THE STORM. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By Chas. Whelan. a 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers deali 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


by about one-sixth of an inch. We 
invite the careful attention of beginners 
to this point in order that they may 
acquire the habit of trying to hold the 
hand camera as nearly horizontal as 


possible. Should their efforts in this 
direction be not quite satisfactory, it 
still remains to correct small 
errors in this direction by a 


litte саге and attention when 
trimming the print This is one 
of those little things which if 
neglected may handicap an other- 
wise good print. This example 
revives the evergreen problem or 
question, '" How big does the 
moon seem to be to you?” 
One compares it in size to a 
half-crown, another to a dinner 
plate, and another to a cart- 
wheel. But the fact is its appa- 
rent size depends on the distance 
from the eye of its plane of pro- 
jection, If we held a piece of 
clear glass at twenty 
inches from the eye, and 
then with a pair of com- 
passes measured {һе 
moon's diameter on the 
glass, we should find it 
only about one-sixth of 
an inch, which to the 
majority sounds  incre- 
dibly small. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that both the 
sun and the moon— 
which to the eye subtend 
practically the same angle 
(hence the possibility of 
a total annular eclipse) — 
subtend only about half 
a minute of angle. That 
is to say, the diameter 
of the sun or moon in а 
photograph is just about 1-115th 
of the distance between the lens 
and the plate. Thus a five-inch 
focus lens will give a sun or 
moon image about 1-23rd of an 
inch in diameter, but, owing to 
irradiation, or spreading, in the 
film of the plate, the image disc on 
the negative will be somewhat 
larger than this. So that one can- 
not measure the sun's image on the 
negative, and then multiply this 
by 115 to get exactly the lens's 
focal length. 

However, these numbers yet 
are useful, in a general way. 
Тһиз, supposing we are making 
an enlargement, and clouds may 
be on any scale we please—as in 
picture like that of fig. А, 
where we want the spectator to 
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view it at say six feet distance; in such 
à case our sun or moon ought to be about 
7-11ths of an inch, or rather over half an 
inch. A picture with a four-inch moon— 
sometimes to be seen— should be viewed 
at a distance of something like forty feet. 

These interesting considerations have 
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By A. J. Mottershead. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


left us scant space for the examination 
of our second seaside print, which is in 
almost every way sharply contrasted 
with print A. Print B was sent in to 
the beginners’ class, but we may safely 
say that work of such a highly creditable 
character will soon carry its author out 
of the beginners’ ranks. There is an 
excellent suggestion of sunshine and 
breeze about the figure. The walking- 
stick and the tilt of the feet well indicate 
the agreeably balanced pose of the body. 
The solitary figure well accords with the 
general calm of the scene. The blank 
paper sky is a rather serious defect or 
shortcoming to which the worker may 


advisedly give his early attention. The 
figure is a little too near the vertical 
centre of the picture. In this case the 


horizon 15 very greatly left to the imagina- 
tion of the spectator. 
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AN EFFICIENT TRIPOD. 


HE tripod described below is highly 
satisfactory in every way. It is 
very rigid, looks well, and (a big considera- 
tion in these days when the price of every- 
thing is advanced) costs only half-a- 
crown. It is of the twofold type, but, 
being made telescopic instead of on 
the rule-joint principle, overcomes the 
chief objection to this form of stand, 
in that :t can be adjusted in height or 
used satisfactorily on uneven ground. 
Ash is, of course, the best wood to use, 
but the writer's stand was made of oak, 
this wood being easily obtainable in 
fillets of the exact size required. The 
dimensions given form a stand 49 or 50 in. 
high when set up. In the illustrations, 
fig. I shows the construction at the top, 
and fig. 2 the details of the legs. 
Nine strips ł by } in. and зо in. long 
are required, also six 14 by 3-16ths in. 
bolts with wing nuts. The sliding portion 


Fig.l 


of the leg C is 284 in. long, and has a 
slot 3-16ths in. wide cut along its centre, 
stopping 3 in. from each end. This 
slot is easier to cut than might be 
imagined. Two or three 3-16ths in. holes 
are bored at about ł in. apart near one 
end, and the portions between them 
taken out with a chisel This gives 
enough room to start a tenon saw, with 
which the work can be quickly completed 
(fig. 3). The ends of the slot are finished 
with a chisel, and the whole nicely 
smoothed up by using a piece of glass- 
paper folded over a thin slip of wood. 
Those who use a fretsaw can, if they prefer, 
do the whole of the work with that tool. 
The lower end of C is shaved down to 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


# in. and rounded. A ferrule D, cut 
from a piece of brass tubing of § in. out- 
side diameter, is then driven on. A screw 
is then driven into the end, leaving the 
smooth upper portion protruding. The 
head is cut off and the remainder filed 
down to blunt point. 

When three pieces have been treated 
in this way, the remaining six may be 
taken in hand. They are used quite 
plain, being finished 293 in. long with 


holes bored for the bolts, } in. from the’ 


top and 4 in. from the bottom (see fig. 2). 
The top is a circle of wood { in. thick 
and 3} in. in diameter. It may with 
advantage be made of two thicknesses of 
} in. stuff, well glued and screwed to- 
gether, the grain of the one being arranged 
at right angles to that of the other. It 
has three mortices $ by 3 and } in. deep, 
as shown at E. Into these the three 
14 in. pieces which were cut from the 
sliding parts C are fixed. Each of these 
has a hole bored at } in. 
from the lower end for 
the bolt, and must be 
firmly glued and screwed 
E. at the top (see F, which 
shows this in section). 
The stand may now be 
assembled. In making the 
holes for the bolts, that in 
the first piece through 
which each bolt passes 
should hold it quite 
tightly, while the others 
should be slightly larger in 
diameter than the bolt 
itself. 
e Thin plates of brass are 
screwed to the upper and 
under sides of the sliding 
parts C, as shown in fig. 2. 
These should not exactly 
face each other onaccount 
of the screws with which 
they are fixed. 
The work is finished by 
a good rubbing with fine 
glass paper, and may be 
simply varnished, stained and varnished, 
or ebonised and polished, as the worker's 
taste dictates. In any case varnish 
had better be kept away from all surfaces 
which slide on each other. It is advan- 
tageous to make the hole in the top for 
the tripod screw slightly smaller than the 
diameter of the screw itself. The latter 
can then be screwed in tightly, and left 
permanently in position. А piece of felt 
glued to the upper surface of the top 
to prevent scratching the camera com- 
pletes the stand. 
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PLATE ADAPTERS FOR ENVELOPES, 
ETC. 


Tx use of plate adapters in Mackenzie- 
Wishart and other envelopes, and 
also in many of the metal dark slides, 
Is a matter ot some difficulty owing to 
their extreme thinness, although one of 
the leading firms in the camera world 
has recently put an excellent form on 
the market. 

The following plan is one I have 
adopted for some time, and may interest 
other readers of THE A. P. Three pieces 
of card 41 by 3} in. are required. These 
should all be as stiff as possible. The 
piece B is the same thickness as the 
smaller plates, and has a hole cut in it, 


into which they fit exactly. The pieces 
A and C are much thinner. The stiff 
card used for the covers of memorandum 
books is just the thing. The aperture 
cut in these is 4 in. smaller all round 
than that in B. A is cut or glass- 
papered to a bevel (much in the same way 
as a boot repairer does a patch) on the 
under side of the edges that engage the 
rebates. This is shown in fig. 1, the 
thickness being purposely exaggerated. 
The three pieces are glued together in 


indicated, 


the order and left to dry 
under pressure. The object of the bevel 
is to bring the plate in the adapter as 
closely as possible to same focal-plane 
as that occupied by the normal sized 
plates for which the envelopes or sheaths 
were designed. + 

When the glue has thoroughly set, the 
adapter is cut across as indicated in 
fip. 2. The result is two U-shaped 
pieces, one of which is slipped over each 
end of the plate (see fig. 3). 

A finish of dead black is, of course, 
desirable. А BH. б. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange 


a camera, lens, or accessories, 


see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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"Can you supply a substitute for 
my confiscated snapshot (see 
opposite page)? Please try. : 
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Boots Photographic Department 


offer the following handsome prizes for the best humorous 
snapshots sent in by September 3oth, 1916, which will take 
the place of ** Pride of Eton's" confiscated photograph and 


illustrate the advantages of a handy Vest Pocket Camera. It didi die 
does not matter in the least what the Subject is—but it must BOOTS 
be Funny. Full particulars and entry form will be found in an Photographic 
illustrated pamphlet obtainable from any Boots Photographic Department. 


Branch, or sent on request from Boots Photographic Dept., 
57, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


FIRST PRIZE. — Boots “Nuera " -plate Folding Camera, best possible construction. 
Fitted Ross Homo. Lens F/6.5 in Koilos Shutter. Abso- 


lutely a Camera * de Luxe." Listed price, £9 50 


—Plaisaunce Focal-plane Camera, fitted superior quality Lens in 
E : p perior quality 


speeded shutter, complete with three dark slides. 


Listed price, £3 15 6 
THIRD PRIZE.—Sprite Roll Film Vest Pocket Camera. Takes 12 £250 


exposure spool, size of picture 2 x 1$. Listed price, 


25 CONSOLATION PRIZES, comprising Boots Junior Safelight Lamp, complete with screen. 


Last Date of Entry, Sept. 30th, 1916. Call at your nearest Branch or send a P.C. to Boots Photographic 
Department, 57, Farringdon Road, London, E.C., to-day for your entry form and full particulars. 


Chief London Dept.: 


600 BRANCHES. 182, Regent Street, W. 


The Chemists 
m 09 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Photography in Yorkshire. 

The Year Book of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union is to hand, and although it is shorn of some 
of its usual brilliance, is yet a welcome and ready 
index to the fact that federation in Yorkshire is 
* carrying on," despite the many restrictions 
existing in the county. The number of societies 
it contains is nearly the same as before, and the 
lecturers’ list does not appear to have suffered апу 
serious diminution. It is hoped that societies will 
strain every possible endeavour to do all that is 
possible to make the next winter session à common 
meeting ground for members who, during the 
present glorious summer weather, are in very 
many areas entirely prevented from doing апу 
photographic work, or associating together in the 
usual club rambles. It is hard for the lay mind 
to discover a valid reason for the drastic action of 
certain military authorities who are refusing en bloc 
to issue any permits to any amateur who simply 
follows the hobby as a pastime. Опе can quite 
understand that some supervision is necessary 
and photographers associated with the many societies 
would be the first to urge that supervision. The 
police and military, however, apparently think 
that such supervision as they could exercise is 
more imaginary than real, so are taking, from their 
point of view, the only safe short cut—total prohibi- 
tion to amateurs, and no permits. 


No Amateur to have a Permit. 


The competent military authority for No. 8 area 
in Yorkshire has, through the local press, asked for 
the return of all permits issued from that area 
under the old conditions, which, it is notified, 
will expire by August 12. The old conditions refer 
to the permits issued to all society members 
who after formal inquiry were found to be bona fide 
amateurs, and in many cases were issued through 
the active assistance of society secretaries. The 
present arrangement appears to be that only photo- 
graphers who are obtaining their living by its 
means will get a permit, and photography as a 
pastime in Yorkshire ceases to exist until the end 
of the war. Although large discretionary powers 
are granted to the competent military authority, 
he must, however, act under the instructions of 
the Army Council, and naturally one wonders if 
they have ordered the general “ cut-out” of the 
amateur. 


The New Lectures, 


In the new issue of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union one cannot overlook the fact that manv 
good names are missing from the list, omissions 
that have many contributory causes. On the 
other hand, there are some notable additions, and 
I am specially directing attention to these to ensure 
that they should have a good response to encourage 
them to prepare more subjects in the future, and 
incidentally to illustrate to those members of 
societies who can but do not come on to the list. 
The first on the new list is Mr. John Н. Band, who 
will give an account of his Rambles in the Peak 
District." Mr. Band is a Birstall member, and I 
am told is very interesting with his subject. Mr. 
Herbert Cook, of Hull, describes ‘‘ A Holiday 
Tour—Isle of Man and North Ireland." Mr. Coo 
is a photographer who has received considerable 
help by his association with a good society, with 
the result, he adds, his slides are all his own make. 
A welcome addition to the list is Mr. G. H. Taylor, 
of Brighouse, who will practically illustrate the 
subject of ** Dry Mounting." There should be no 
more cockling prints in Yorkshire aíter next sessions 


An Interchange Feature. 


In the interchange section, which readers will 
remember is an arrangement of give and take 
from the other federations in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Midland counties, there are two new events. 
The secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Federation is Mr. F. Whitaker, who some little 
time ago came to reside in Yorkshire. but who 
still! keeps up his official connection with the Lanca- 
shire Federation. For next session he comes on 
to the Yorkshire Interchange list, and I should be 
glad to see the Yorkshire societies take the oppor- 
tunity of making his acquaintance on personal 
and federation grounds. He is so near in residence 
that the opportunity is a golden one. To complete 
the circle we have the secretary of the Midland 


Photographic Federation consenting to do likewise. 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, of the Birmingham Society, was 
always an interesting member, but as secretary 
of one of the largest federations he will be doubly 
interesting in his subject, which he titles '* Some 
Midland Half-holidays with a Survey Photo- 
grapher." It is well understood that every society 
cannot invite, but the principal societies should 
be able and at the same time be willing to ask 
their less fortunate brethren of the neighbouring 
society to join the party at their club rooms when 
these lectures are due. 


Officials’ Duty to Lecturers. 


Changes of secretaries and other officials acting 
pro tem. may necessitate the advisabilitv of drawing 
attention to the Federation conditions of the 
lecturing prozramme. Invitations are sent direct 
to the lecturer, and if he accepts. his expenses are 
paid to him on the night of his lecture, the society 
providing hospitality in the event of the impossi- 
bility of a return journey the same evening. АП 
lectures are to be acknowledged in the syllabus as 
Federation lectures. The society provides the 
lantern and other accessories required, and n» 
charge can be made to the public for any union 
lecture. The lecturers on the staff of the felera- 
tions give their services voluntarily, but are entitled 
to charge their out.of-pocket expenses, i.e. railway 
fares to and from meeting, cab fares, if necessary, 
and in the case of a demonstration, all materials 
used. The councils all strongly recommend а 
generous policy in dealing with this matter of 
expenses, but it must be clearly understood that 
any charge made, however small, for services 
renderel, or for expenses in getting up à lecture 
and making lantern slides for same, is contrary 
to the rules of the federations, and therefore must 
not be paid. Especially must I remind new officials 
that it is customary to arrange that the lecturer 
shall be met on his arrival, and accompanied to the 
station on his departure. 


A Message of Cheer from Auckland. 


An echo of the great war comes from Auckland 
in an announcement I have received that Mr. 
Benson Н. Wyman, of rro, Victoria Arcade, Queen 
Street, Auckland, has been appointed honorary 
secretary of the Auckland Camera Club in the 
place of Mr. E. A. O. Butler, who has gone to the 
front. This society is one of the live organisations 
'" down under ’' that is fostering and encouraging 
pictorial photography among its members. Each 
month it fixes a meeting night on the second Thurs- 
day, and sets out a given subject for its members 
to work to and produce prints in keeping with the 
title. For instance, July subject was '' Military ”’ ; 
September is *'' Reflections" ; October, *'' Street 
Scene" ; November, " River or Creek " ; January, 
* Young and Old " ; February, '' Marine " ; March, 
' Farm Life," and so on month by month, also 
providing another screen for the exhibition of 
miscellaneous prints. The latter are judged separ- 
ately from the special subjects. Every member 
is asked to bring a print to each meeting illustrating 
the“ special ” or s»me other subject. 


Specialise in a Definite Subject. 


A good muster attended a recent meeting of the 
Bristol Photographic Club to hear Mr. J. Cooper 
give a short paper on * Camera Wayside Studies." 
He effectively showed the vast field for research 
the study of natural science offered to the more 
serious photographer. One cannot deny, however, 
that the easy conditions of the present-day methods 
do not tend to the serious side. Yet one thinks 
that more interest could be gathered from the 
hobby if the worker, instead of fluttering from one 
subject to another, were to set out a definite line of 
action. I remember saying something like this 
to a young photographer who had taken hundreds 
of snapshots, but never a picture. He seriously 
took it into consideration, and since that day he 
has produced much that is interesting and pictorial 
in ‘‘ landscape with figures." Here is another 
definite suggestion made by Mr. Cooper: The photo- 
graphic record of the habits and life’s history, as 
applied to birds, bees, moths, butterflies, and the 
enormous variety of insect life generally, would 
prove of immense value. The importance and educa- 
tive character of records that could be made of 
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subjects in our lanes, fields, and hedgerows the 
great majority of which owing to the Jack of trained 
observation, we ‘now very little about аге also 
evident to anyone. 


Knick-knacks, 


On a recent Monday at the South London Photo- 
graphic Society Mr. H. Pickwell gave a lecturette 
on * Photographic Knick-knacks " and a demonstra- 
tion on *' Carbon for Small Prints." Amongst the 
knick-knacks shown was a very pretty table stand for 
displaying lantern slides four at a time. It con- 
sisted of a four sided decorative wood screen on 
legs fitted together in the form of a box, with 
opening for the slides. This is stood over an “© art ” 
candlestick ; when the candle is lighted it shows 
up the slides excellently, and forms a very pleasing 
decoration for a side table. The slides are inter- 
chanzeable. The slides, of course, are backed up 
with ground glass. The latter is obtained in the 
following way: About as much carborundum 
powder as will cover a threepenny piece is put 
between two pieces ої plain glass, with a trace of 
water, and rubbed together ; in a very short time 
two perfect pieces of ground glass are produced. 
It may be asked where the carborundum powder 
may be obtained. I have noticed it on sale most 
frequently at the better class toolmakers’ shops and 
cutlers. 


South London Holiday Season. 


One almost was sorry that Mr. Pickwell was 
brinzing the interesting session of the South London 
Society to a close until September. The officials 
have, however, worked so energetically as to well 
earn a respite until September 4, when the society 
will reopen. Another novelty Mr. Pickwell showed 
was a transparency bound up with ground glass, 
with passe-partout binding. Another piece of 
clear glass the same size is fixed at the back as a 
strut. This makes a very effective method of 
displaying portraits, etc., on, say, a small white 
table in the drawing-room window. The clear 
glass leg is used because it does not cast any shadow. 
Other knick-knacks were transparencies in neat 
walnut frames for window display, shades for piano 
candles, etc., etc. Various little home-made acces- 
sories were also shown and explained, опа which 
was a tilting table which folded absolutely flat, the 
struts folding along the sides ; also eyeglass supple- 
mentary lenses for vest-pocket cameras, etc. A 
rim to fit the lens was made by winding gummed 
papers round the flange of the lens till stout enough, 
and then fixed to the eyeglass with seccotine. The 
glass was not cut to size, as the projecting portion 
made it easier to handle. In choosing your '' mag- 
nifer” always bear in mind you should get one of 
equivalent focus to the distance away of the object ; 
i.e. if you wish to photograph an object four feet 
away get one of four fe et focus. 


Carbon for Small Prints. 


Mr. Pickwell first of all got the members intensely 
interested in this subject by passing round a number 
of quarter-plate carbon prints, neatly mounted and 
framed in passe-partout style, in whole-plate pieces 
of glass. Having thus shown it was worth while 
he proceeded to demonstrate the process, explain- 
ing the theory, necessity for transfer, safe edge, 
etc., etc. Mr. Pickwell recommends sensitising the 
tissue oneself; he uses a § per cent. solution of 
bichromate of potassium. If negatives are strong 
he uses full strength ; if thin, dilutes to half strength 
or less. A shorter immersion or a weaker solution 
makes the print pluckier. Mr. Pickwell developed 
one or two prints, some of which showed good 

rints could be obtained from soft negatives. There 
Reine several recently elected members present, to 
whom the carbon process was quite new, much 
interest was displayed in the way the image gradu- 
ally evolved out of a blobby mess, this latter always 
having a fascination for even the older hand. The 
large range of colours makes the process extremely 
adaptable to the subject, as was strikingly shown 
in a photograph of some old willow-pattern china 
printed in blue, the result being very natural indeed. 
The process is well worthy of attention, parti- 
cularly at the present time, it being comparatively 
cheap, absolutely permanent, and produces results 
which compel attention. 
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HOLIDAY WORK IN THE COUNTRY. 


F extensive views 
are to be avoided 
as not quite suit- 
able subjects during 
the . present re- 
strictions on photo- 
graphy, the worker 
may well turn his 
attention to such 
subjects as may be 
found on almost any 
farm during the 
next few weeks. 
The illustrations we 
are printing show the cutting of hay, 
and in different parts of the country 
the hay is by no means all cut, 
August though it be. It is possible 
that in some parts the corn will be 
almost ready for the reaper, but 
what we have to suggest in reference 
to photographing in the one case 
will apply equally well to the other. 
Possibly the chief difference between 
cutting grass and cutting corn, from 
the photographic point of view, 1s 
the lighter tone of the ripe corn, and 
the fact that the unscreened ortho- 
chromatic plate will help to give а 
truer tone rendering. 

Except as a fluke, it is almost 
impossible to walk into a field, make 
one or two exposures, and walk out 
again with satisfactory pictures. One 
must be prepared to watch operations, 


to find suitable settings, and then to 
make the exposures when the group- 
ing repeats itself. For example, in 
cutting a field the machine goes 
round and round, laving the swathes 
of damp green grass, turning the 
corners in just the same way time 
after time. As in most fields there 
are four corners, it is possible to get 
the lighting as one wants it, and to 
a great extent to select a good back- 
ground. But however careful one 
may be in the matter of the back- 
eround, certain uglinesses will from 
time to time appear in the negatives, 
due to the fact that these minor 
points cannot be seen in the finder, 
and if the camera be held at waist 
level the different points of view of 
lens and eye often account for them. 

It is, in fact, necessary to take all 
precautions, to watch the groupings 
very carefully, and even then to be 
prepared to expose a fair number of 
plates in order to secure really nice 
results. For this kind of work the 
small camera has many advantages. 
The 3} by 2$ is quite an admirable 
size, and as the cost of the plates is 
very appreciably less than say 5 bv 4 
one may expose rather more freely. 

But apart from the question of 
cost, all the advantages from an 
optical point of view, that is, con- 
venience in focussing, the securing 
of depth of defi- 
nition, and so on, 
lie with the small 
camera. Suppose 
two workers, one 
using a 34 by 21 
camera with a 
lens of 31 inches 
focal length, and 
the other a 5 by 4 
camera with a lens 
of 7 inches focal 
length. The for- 
mer can use his 
lens at F/6, set his 
focussing scale for 
33 feet (or say то 
yards) and find 
everything in his 
picture sharp from 


objects 16 feet away right up to 
'"jnfinitv," and this allows for a 
“permissible blur" of 1-20oth of 
an inch, so that the negatives may 
be satisfactory for enlarging up to 
a moderate size. As the objects 
being photographed—reaping machine 
and so on—will be about то yards 
from the camera, the critical ` 
will be on these. 

On the other hand, the 7 inch lens 
wil give very little depth at F/6, 
and will almost certainly need stop- 
ping down to F/8. Even at F/8 the 
scale must be 1oo feet when every- 
thing from 5o feet away up to “ in- 
finty ” will be sharp, allowing the 
same permissible blur of 1-200th 
inch. The difference between having 
near foreground objects 16 feet away 
and 50 feet away will be apparent, 
for it is comparatively easy to avoid 
objects within 16 feet, but not so 
easy within 50 feet. If it is argued 
that as the 5 by 4 negative is twice 
the size of the 3} by 24, and that the 
permissible blur may be twice (not 
quite a sound argument, because the 
blur will be twice the linear dimen- 
sions, while the plate is not), we are 
still left with the distance of 50 feet 
for the focussing scale, and no object 
within 25 feet. And it must be re- 


membered the aperture is F/8 instead 
of F/o. 


focus 


Fig. 2. 
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Of course the experienced worker 
can set the scale for the exact dis- 
tance at which the principal object 
is; and work with a large aperture 
if the character of the light demands 
such; but there is always a likelihood 
of error of judgment, and very often 
the distance becomes unpleasantly 
fuzzy and loses all structure. Press 
photographers work in this way, but 
they don't mind fuzzy distances, 
and they have great experience in 
their own particular classes of work. 

The illustrations were taken with 
a quarter-plate camera fitted with a 
5 inch lens. This was used at F/8, 
and most of the exposures were made 
with the scale set for 10 yards. We 
watched where the machine would 
turn, and paced the то yards so as 
to secure critical definition on the 
principal object. The exposures were 
reputed 1-50th of a second, and 
would probably be actually not far 
from that. As the light was not very 
good some of the negatives would 
have done with more exposure. The 
plates were Ilford Zenith, and for 
such work it is impossible to employ 
too rapid a plate. The exposures 
must be brief, because although the 
movement of the entire mass of 
horses, machine, etc., may not exceed 
three to four miles an hour, parts of 
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the object, chiefly 
the horse's legs, 
will be moving at 
a much greater 
speed, and  fre- 
quently at more 
than double the 
speed. 

The illustration 
which is reversed 
laterally shows 
horses’ legs with 
blur due to the 
shutter speed 
oeing too slow. 
The nearer the ob- 
jects are to the 
camera, the higher 
must the speed of 
the shutter be if blur is to be avoided. 

There should be little trouble in 
getting well-exposed plates if the 
light is good, but if exposures are 
made late in the day or in other 
than the best light; development 
should be done with a rather dilute 
solution, pyro-monomet probably being 
as good as anything. This usually 
brings out all detail, and gives suffi- 
cient density, but rather than run 
the risk of harsh negatives it is better 
to stop development while the nega- 
tive is rather thin, and then to in- 
tensifv with the chromium inten- 
sifier. Rapid plates often give shadow 
detail, even when the exposure has 
been very brief, but this does not 
build up, as development proceeds, 
at anvthing like the same rate as the 
high lights. So that longer develop- 
ment of a somewhat under-exposed 
plate often gives harshness, while a 
shorter development with diluted 
solution, followed by intensification, 
gives a better and more even scale of 
gradation. 

Now let us look at the illustrations. 
The first thing to be noted is that 
the figures seem very near when they 
are near enough to come reasonably 
large on the plate. Fig. 1 shows the 
effect of having them too far off, vet 
they did not look nearly so distant 
to the eye. Розѕ- 
sibly few workers 
would get them 
quite so insignifi- 
cant as in fig. I, 
which is, however, 
very little exag- 
gerated for `the 
purpose of illus- 
trating tlie point. 


Fig. 2 shows a 
grouping which 
is not bad in 
itself, but which 
is.,verv bad in 
that it does not 
detach from the ` 


background. The 
mower is muddled 
up with the trees, 
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Fig. 4. 


and the roof and chimneys of the house 
are planted on the back of the further 
horse. This sort of defect is due, 
usually, to under-exposure, which does 
notseparate the planes of distance 
properly. It is also liable to occur 
when working towards the light, be- 
cause we are then photographing the 
dark or shadow side of the various 
objects. Again, it is well to have as 
great a distance as possible between 
the principal objects and their back- 
ground, the distance. This bringing 
forward of {һе distant plane is 
accentuated by rather dark printing, 
but the same thing is seen to a less 
extent in fig. 3, which is not so deeply 
printed. 

Fig. 4 shows one or two other 
faults to be avoided. Briefly, these 
are the too central position of the 
horses and machine, and the distant 
tree and boy with the rake at equal 
distances on either side. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are from the same 
negative, the negative having been 
put into the enlarging lantern the 
wrong way round to produce fig. 6. 
There are many landscape subjects 
which may be laterally reversed with- 
out detriment; but although many 
people might not notice anything 
wrong with fig. 6, any agriculturist 
would spot the error at once. 


Fig. 6. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


. A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Squeegeecing. 
What can I do to prevent the prints sticking 
to the glass ? A. B. (Manchester). 


The glass must be very carefully cleaned 
with soap, water, and a nailbrush, well 
rinsed, and dried. It is then lightly dusted 


with powdered French chalk (talc) апа. 


well polished, preferably with a clean old 
silk rag. It is'advisable to dry the prints 
after fixing and washing, then to immerse 
prints and glazing plates in cold water for 
just long enough for the prints to get 
quite limp. If this fails, then get a bottle 
of Houghton's (88, High Holborn) or 
Vanguard Manufacturing Co.'s (Maiden- 
head) special glazing fluid. 


Storing Prints, Etc. 

(1) What is the best way of storing developed 

films ? (2) What space of time elapses during 

the taking of a snapshot with a Brownie ? 

J. G. M. (Thornton Heath). 
From the dealer you can obtain nega- 

tive envelopes or bags into which you can 
put one or more films as convenience may 
dictate. Films kept face to face, concave 
side facing, keep flatter than with the 
concave sides all one way. To give a 
definite reply would necessitate a shutter 
speed test being made; but to make a 
venturesome guess, we should suggest 
somewhere about r-25th second. 


Lens, Etc. 

I have a Cooke lens in focussing mount which 
limits me to objects six feet and further away. 
What spectacle lens do I require to enable me 
to copy life size ? etc. (2) Can the autochrome 
processes be carried out successfully in Egypt ? 
3 My Wynne meter indicates 1-8oth sec. at 
[4.5 for open view out here, etc. The tinted 
popes only takes half a second to colour. (4 
an a cream-coloured gaslight paper be obtainec 
which can be sepia toned, and give the effect 
of Cream Crayon Seltona? (5) Can you re- 
commend a fine-grain bromide paper for making 
enlarged negative for carbon? (6) Could F/4.5 
with 5 in. Cooke lens be used successfully with 

half-plate enlarger ? 
G. E. A. (Manchester Regiment). 


(1) To copy '' same size " means that 
the lens-to-plate distance must be double 
the focal lengtb, or the focal length of 
your five-inch lens has to be reduced to 
one-half. This means the addition of a 
supplementary of five inches focal length. 
(2) We see no reason why it should not be 
worked in Egypt. (3) We would recom- 
mend you to make a trial for yourself. 
(4) Gaslight papers can be sepia 
(sulphide) toned, but some of the brands 
do not take very kindly to this toning 


process. We doubt your getting quite 
the same tone (colour) with gaslight 
and бейопа. If the latter is what you 
want, why not use it? (5) Any thin 
smooth rapid bromide paper can be 
used for negative. (6) If you mean 
enlarging from а half-plate negative, 
the focal length is rather short; but if 
you mean enlarging say a quarter-plate 
negative fo half-plate, this lens doubtless 
would serve excellently. 


Toning Gaslight Prints, Etc. 
I should be glad if you would give me formula 
for toning gaslight prints sepia, green, and red ; 
also the address of the Aero as Co. 
C. N. (Wolverhampton). 


Required address : 43, Holborn Viaduct 
London, E.C. It is doubtful if one can 
satisfactorily tone gaslight prints green, 
but the following formula is the most 
promising: (A) Water I oz, potass. 
ferricyanide 20 gr., ammonia 10 drops. 
(B) Water г oz., vanadium chloride г gr., 
ferric chloride т gr. Bleach the print in 
A, wash it for five minutes; tone in B, 
wash from one to two minutes. Sepia: 
Bleach the print in A, wash it for five 
minutes. (C) Tone in water 1 oz., sodium 
sulphide 5 gr. Red: Water то o0z., 
potass. citrate ł oz. copper sulphate 
50 gr., potass. ferricyanide 40 gr. Dis- 
solve these solids in the order here given. 


Plates, Ete. 

(т) What is the difference between ortho- 
chromatic, panchromatic, autochromatic, and 
colour-correct plates, and for what purpose is 
each kind used? (2) Is there any means 
whereby an unexposed but developed plate 
can be made fit for use without resensitising ? 
(3) Can a wide-angle attachment be used in 
single-extension camera with F/s.s lens and 
7 in. bellows ? R. J. S. (Wellington). 

A panchromatic plate is sensitive to all 
colours. An ortho. or iso. is very little 
sensitive to red, but more sensitive to 
yellow and green than an ordinary plate. 
Colour-correct is often applied to ortho. 
or iso. plates, but it should be restricted 
to pan. plates. Autochrome plates are 
used for getting results in colour. This 
process involves the use of a pan. plate. 
Pan. plates should be used for any sub- 
jects reflecting red rays. For many 
ordinary landscape subjects iso. or ortho. 
plates (properly screened, of course) give 
all one wants. (2) A plate that has been 
immersed in a developer for any ordinary 
length of time is likely to be appreciably 
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degraded. To do what you want means 
resensitising, and in practice it is not 
worth while. (3) We see no reason why 
the wide-angle attachment should not 
be used as you suggest. 
Vignetting. 
(т) Referring to vignetting with reducer, etc. 
How many B. and W. potass. ferricyanide 
tabloids should I use? etc. (2) How should 
I expose the plate? (3) What plate do you 
recommend ? (4) Could you tell me the approxi- 
mate exposure, etc. ? C. B. (Brockley). 
(1) Dissolve one potass. ferricyanide 
in 2 oz. clean, previously unused plain 
hypo fixing bath of average strength, 
say 4 oz. hypo to 16 oz. water. (2) Give 
a normal exposure. (3) Use the plate 
with which you are most familiar. (4) 
We cannot do better than refer you to 
the Exposure Table which appears in the 
first issue of each month in this journal. 
See also p. 313 in our issue of April 17, 
1916. 
Lens. 
The enclosed card was taken with a —— lens, a 


colour-correct lens, I believe. I am at a loss 
to understand, etc. 


C. F. C. (New Southgate). 

There is, so far as we are aware, no 
such thing as a colour-correct /ens, at 
any rate in the sense you imply. To 
get correct light and shade rendering 
one must employ a colour-sensitive 
plate, either in conjunction with a suit- 
able adjusted colour screen or a colour- 
sensitive plate which also carries its own 
colour-compensating components. The 
latter colour-sensitive plates are known 
as non-filter or self-screen. Colour-sensi- 
tive plates are of two orders, i.e. ortho. 
or iso chromatic, sensitised for blue and 
green (and parts yellow) and panchromatic, 
sensitised for blue, green, and red, i.e. 
all colours. The defect you complain of 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
lens, but is due to the use of a non- 
ortho. plate. Please note our rule as to 
writing on one side of the paper only. 
Focussing Screen. 


Could you tell me if the rough side of the 
ground glass focussing screen should be inside 


or outside the camera ? 
J. M. (Northwich). 


The rough or ground side should be 
inside, i.e. towards the lens; the smooth 
side being outside, i.e. towards the 
person’s eye, when focussing the picture. 
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Just at present the earth is at that point in its annual revolu- 
tion when it begins to head, swiftly and tumultuously, for 
the season of the autumn exhibitions. Why it is that the 
earth is not appalled at the prospect in front of it, and does 
not recoil in horror, I cannot tell. I suppose that by the waning 
of the summer the earth gets itself in such a state of whizz 
and fury that it simply has to take everything before it, Pall 
Mall East and all. One of these days, perhaps, the earth will 
find something at the Salon or the Royal or both of them which 
will be too much for it, and bring it to a stop at last. Mean- 
while certain busy people are concluding that that which has 
been is that which shall be, and already they are receiving, and 
classifying, and selecting, and judging, and hanging, and in- 
viting all and sundry to come and prowl around the gibbets. 
People who imagine that an exhibition springs up fully decked 
in a night had better put the question to certain worried officials 
who mop their brows in sultry Augusts in order that artistic 
folk may have dissolute Septembers. 


as. 


An Advance View. 


I was once— once only — permitted to look in at an exhibition 
before the works had been judged. It was an unholy spectacle. 
The pictures were all of a heap, and they knocked me ditto. 
Two big and brawny men were engaged in placing the pictures 
in various categories ready for the judges on the morrow. They 
had instructions to separate the works into ten or a dozen 
different stacks, two of which were named respectively land- 
scapes and seascapes. The struggle over this highly debateable 
classification was immense. By the time they had decided 
how much water was necessary to turn a landscape into a sea- 
scape, they were given the further job of putting the portraits 
in one heap and the figure studies in another, and had to deter- 
mine how much of the human anatomy must be included in 
order to form a figure study and not a portrait. Then, to 
crown it all, there was the landscape which was one-third sea- 
scape and two-thirds figure studv. What the general key of 
the works themselves may have been ] cannot say, but there 
were a good many low tones about in the course of the after- 
noon, and although the word “ hang '" may be expected under 
such circumstances, it seemed to occur with quite unnecessary 
frequency. Аз did other little words as well. 


Complimentary Tickets. 


The preparatory work of an exhibition, again, is not con- 
fined to the sweetly simple hanging of pictures. For one 


thing, all sorts of people must have invitations to the private 
view. There are, perhaps, ten times as manv envelopes to 
address as there are pictures to hang. Two of us addressed 
ourselves to the task of addressing others, and it being a swelter- 
ing day we did some undressing also. I contented myself 
with throwing off coat and waistcoat, but my colleague, a 
reckless pictorialist, went further—-much. That, however, is 
by the way. We sent off all the tickets to the officials of learned 
societies and editors of newspapers, only one ticket remaining 
over, and this [ thought of sending to the editor of the Drum 
and Fife Journal, while my colleague wanted it to go to the 
Babies’ Pictorial. But an exhibition official came along and 
settled it. He had been looking over some of the things sent in 
for exhibition, and perhaps that decided him, or it may have 
been only the fact that it was such a hot day. “ Send it,” he 
said, “ to the president of the Cremation Society ” Апа sent 
it was. 
Exhibition Committees. 

Personally I think that exhibition committees are a mis- 


take. One man can do the work better and in less time than 
six can make the attempt to do it. I was once a member of 
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а committee which had arranged to` begin "the 
job at two in the afternoon. 1% was three, how- 
ever, before the last man had recovered from 
his lunch, and we all felt that it would not be 
right to begin without him. '' Start fair '" was our motto. By 
three everything was ready for a beginning, and we discussed 
the plan of operations for twenty minutes. Finally, with a 
mighty splash, we set to work. Three pictures were unpacked. 
The third was a colour bromoil, and the sight cf it unaccountably 
made a member of the committee tell a story about his grand- 
father and a bottle of whisky. By an extraordinary .coinci- 
dence the same thing had happened to my own grandfather, 
and this emboldened me to tell a story, having no connection 
with the other, about a compositor. The mention of a com- 
positor plunged a journalistic member of the party into the 
quicksands of reminiscence, and he told four stories on end, 
each one worse than the last. 


A Strenuous Afternoon. 


We were just thinking of resuming, when somebody brought 
in a tea tray, and after three cups of tea, two buns, and six more 
stories from our journalistic friend, who was now sounding the 
depths of utter profligacy, we unpacked three more pictures. A 
severe dispute then arose as to the right way up of the last of 
these three. Opinion was fiercely divided, and serious con- 
sequences seemed imminent, but one of the committee sug- 
gested that possibly they were looking at the back of the picture 
instead of at the front of it. On examination this seemed, on 
prima facie evidence, as though it was the case, and in sheer 
and in admiration of the dazzling 
genius which had inspired it, the assembly almost unanimously 
decided to knock off for the day. The moticn was opposed 
only by the journalistic member, and I believe it was only 
opposed by him because it gave him the opportunity to let off 
two more questionable stories, for he did not press his amend- 
ment to a division. The result was six pictures unpacked, and 
six doughty men sent homewards with a sense of deserving well 
of societv in general and of their own photographic body in 
particular. Committees are a mistake. 


Propulsion. 


'" No photographic apparatus must be carried in any part of 
Ни. Official Regulations. 


I understand 
That stand or hand 
In Hull I must not carry, 
But tell me, please, 
And set at ease 
The doubts that still may tarry— 


If I may haul 
This thing so small, 
Or shove, or drag, or kick it, 
Or push, or throw 
It to and fro, 
Like any ball in cricket ? 


Or with the thong 
Drive it along, 
Or sail it in the Humber ?— 
Or were it best 
To let it rest 
Entirely in slumber ? 


(Why not — a аы бдее 
“The A. P. and P. N."? 
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MAPLEDURHAM MILL. By Hrrsert FELTON. 
See article оп page 151. 
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The exhibition of the Section Photographique de 
l'Armée Francaise, held in one of Waring and Gillow's 
galleries in Oxford Street, has 
revealed the Frenchman as still 
a seeker after pictorialism even 
amid the alarms of war. The eerie 
effect of a view through a battlement in a trench across 
a snow-covered ground, the fantastic lace-work of the 
ruins of Arras, and perhaps most of all the silhouette 
of marching artillery over the hills of the Meuse in the 
sunset—these and scores of other subjects have offered 
opportunities of treatment which have proved irre- 
sistible. The genius of the French eye for discovering 
alike the bizarre and the beautiful has triumphed con- 
tinually over the mere necessity of getting official 
records. Even the pictures of munition shops and 
the weird assemblages of shells are framed into a decora- 
tive pattern. One regrets, on seeing all this teeming 
and enthusiastic French work, that there should be as 
vet no corresponding exhibition available to show the 
incidents on the British front as wonderfully as these 
photographs show us what is happening around Verdun 
or in Alsace. 


THE FRENCH WAR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


оо Q 


The organisers of photographic exhibitions, were 
they expected to compress within a small salon six 
hundred photographs, some of them of 
immense size, including panels five or six 
feet high, would probably begin by throw- 
ing aside half the exhibits forthwith and 
whittling down the rest. But the exhibition of French 
photographs in London has some points in arrange- 
ment which might be suggestive to those who are 
concerned with exhibitions of a different order. The 
impression at this French show is not at all one of 
overcrowding, but of a certain animation, and fulness, 
and spontaneity of interest which is apt to be lacking 
when the line of exhibits is too thin and rigid. Is 
there not a case for more bountiful walls at our photo- 
graphic shows? Not only so, but many transparencies, 
including some very fine colour photographs of Rheims 
and Soissons, have been disposed and lighted in a 
recess so as to be seen with sufficient effectiveness 
while vet the observer is not cramped for space. 


CROWDED 
WALLS. 
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It will be remembered that some little time ago the 
War Office advertised in our pages for certain large- 
aperture lenses by Соп-. 
tinental makers for the 
purpose of the photogra- 
phic reconnaissance work 
which forms such a large and important part of 
the military air service. The fact that the requisition 
was for lenses of German manufacture caused a great 
deal of discussion, but although at that time a large 
quantity of lenses of English make were being purchased 
direct from the manufacturers, the demand was greater 
than the supply, and the results obtained were lacking 
in quality as compared with those obtained with lenses 
of foreign make. Since then, however, a new type of 
lens, the “ Aviar,” has been produced by Messrs. 
Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, the results of which have 
been fully tested, both in the laboratory and on active 
service, by the Royal Flying Corps, and have been pro- 
nounced to be at least equal in flatness of field and per- 
fection of definition to any objective of the German 
opticians. The achievement is one which, in the interests 
of the British optical industry, deserves to be placed 
on record, and all the more so as these '' Aviar ” lenses 
are being constructed from glass which is being manu- 
factured under all the disadvantages which obtain 
under the present abnormal conditions. There is no 
reason to doubt that, under the stimulus of dislike of 
German trade with this country and by friendlv colla- 
boration among themselves, British optical firms are 
entering upon a new period of enterprise and inventive- 
ness, and on the termination of the war will be able to 
show that the most refined optical appliances may be 
obtained from firms which, both commercially and 
scientifically, are all-British. 

9 O 8 

We hope all lantern slide workers have made a note 
of the closing date for entries in THE А. P. Annual 
Lantern Slide Competi- 
tion, viz. October 21, as 
announced in THE А.Р. 
for July 24. We repeat 
the particulars and conditions this week, together with 
two more entry forms (see inside front cover). Special 
attention is drawn to Class VII., which is confined to 
competitors who have previously won silver plaques in 
the Lantern Slide Competition. In accordance with 
the suggestion put forward by several readers, the award 
in this class will consist of a signed and mounted exhibi- 
tion print by the Editor. In the other classes THE 
A. P. silver and bronze plaques and THE A. P. certi- 
ficates will be the awards. The prize-winning slides 
will commence their tour among photographic societies 
throughout the country on November r, and secretaries 
who desire to secure the collection during the forth- 
coming session should apply at once to the Editor, 
THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, W.C., submitting 
two or three alternative dates. 

9o O O 


PRIZES FOR HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHS. — Readers are 
reminded of the competition for the best illustrated artieles 
describing a holiday with the camera in any distriet of the 
British Isles, full particulars of which were given in * The А.Р.” 
for July 24. Cash prizes of five guineas, two guineas, and 
ene guinea respectively are offered. In response to requests 
from many readers, the closing date for entries has been post- 
poned to October 30. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES 
OF BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


"THE A. P." ANNUAL LANTERN 
SLIDE COMPETITION, 1916. 
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Jii n m 0, photo graphers 


pay sufficient at- 
tention to the question of standpoint in their pictorial 
work, and the result is that many pictures fail because 
some detail, quite unimportant in itself, is overlooked, 
and in the finished picture becomes a jarring note in 
an otherwise beautiful composition. The fault rather 
seems to be that many workers do not appear to have 
any individuality of their own, and frequently adopt 
a careless and haphazard method of work, even in their 
rendering of the beautiful. They see a beautiful 
picture, but when they see it do not strive to find 
the most suitable position from which the composition 
is at its best to make the exposure, but erect the 
camera and make the exposure without first trying 
to see if there is a still better position to be obtained, 
or whether there is some detail that will add an in- 
artistic element to the composition within the compass 
of the picture. It is certainly wiser to endeavour to 
see superfluous details, and so avoid them, than to 
realise too late what the picture might have been in 
the finished print. 

Here is a case in point. The west front of a 
well-known cathedral in the late afternoon sunshine 
makes an imposing and effective picture when viewed 
from a certain angle. Standing directly in front we 
have for'our composition the plain building only, but 
by moving farther back, and a little to the left, we 
bring branches of trees in on either side of the picture, 
part of which obscure a portion of the front of the 
cathedral, and so give us a more interesting picture 
than would be the case without them. The picture- 
postcard photographer and the record worker would 
stand directly in front of the building, and endeavour 
to exclude all that did not appertain exactly to the 
subject, but the pictorialist must remember that beauty 
is the aim and object of his picture making, and quite 
the next thing in importance to the composition itself 
is the point from which it is to be viewed in order to 
get the very best pictorial effect. The inference that 
should be drawn from the instance here given is that 
while one position will us give a record of the 
front of the cathedral as it stands, the second will 
give us a beautiful impression of the same, which 
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is pictorial photography in its widest and most accept- 
able form. 

The landscape worker will find in the course of his 
picture making that other trees or trunks in woodland 
scenes frequently make awkward lines in his composi- 
tion, but by altering his standpoint slightly the worker 
can obscure these defects by placing them in his picture 
behind some prominent object in the foreground, and 
so hiding them altogether. In this way the trunk 
of one tree that stands out in the distance about half- 
way up the principal tree in the picture can, when 
" composing," be hidden immediately behind it, the 
camera need only be moved a foot or so, and any awk- 
ward element in the composition such as an effect like 
this would cause may be avoided. A similar manceuvre 
may also be necessary at times for the purpose of 
disguising the advertisement hoardings that so fre- 
quently disfigure stretches of landscape in this country. 
By taking advantage of a prominent foreground object, 
and rendering it so that it looms large in the composi- 
tion, the offending hoarding can frequently be blotted 
out. We recall a case in which a portable piece of 
foreground, in the shape of a branch of a tree, and a 
bunch of transplanted cow parsley and thistles, not 
only materially helped to improve the picture from the 
viewpoint selected, but effectively blotted out a large 
wooden cow, with milkmaid complete, which adver- 
tised a well-known product, in the middle distance. 

And again the choice of standpoint has a great deal 
to do with the lines of the picture, whether they run 
in harmony, making a perfect whole, or whether they 
run in discord, and divide the picture into two or three 
insignificant parts. One thing the worker may be 
certain of, and that is that there is one viewpoint, if 
the subject is good, from which the lines will be seen 
to compose satisfactorily, and it is the artist who 
must endeavour to see that point and expose there- 
from. 

This brings us to a subject that if it has not anv 
active connection with the question of pictorial stand- 
point, is very closely associated with it, namely, 
whether the picture should be horizontal or vertical. 
A safe rule is to take the actual lines of the picture 
itself ; if they are narrow and carry the eye upward, 
then the picture should be vertical, but if broad and 
sweeping, then the horizontal position will suit the 
composition best. It has been said that the vertical 
picture conveys the impression of strength, while the 
horizontal that of rest and quiet peace, but it is the 
actual lines of the composition that are the best guide. 
No thinking worker would photograph an aisle of a 
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cathedral in the horizontal position any more than 
he would attempt broad open landscapes with his 
plate in the vertical position, although occasionally 
such an arrangement is permissible for the purpose of 
giving emphasis to a lofty cloud effect. 

And in conclusion. The question of standpoint is 
one on which much of the success of the picture rests ; 
a bad point of view will ruin the best of pictures, even 
as a good standpoint may make the best possible of 
indifferent material. The knowledge of which is the 
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best position for pictorial effect in the hands of the 
worker who knows is of more value than an extensive 
skill in “ controlling " the after result. And so in the 
attainment of perfection, pictorial workers must not 
neglect what seems of small importance in itself, for a 
knowledge of the way that brings perfection will show 
that in its attainment it will depend upon small details, 
faithfully observed and carried out. Practical workers 
have always shown the importance of choice of stand- 
point, and its great influence in pictorial work. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC PARADISE. 


Special to ‘‘ The А.Р. & Р. N?” 


HE choice of resort for this year’s summer holiday will 

prove a source of difficulty to most photographers, as 
military restrictions prohibit the making of photographs every- 
where on the coast and in a great number of places inland. 
Also, munition and gun factories are springing up like mush- 
rooms all over the country, so that a place perfectly free last 
year may be restricted tnis season. It may, therefore, prove of 
benefit to readers of THE A.P. AND P. N. to learn of the exist- 
ence of a spot of rarest beauty where photography may be 
practised unrestricted over a radius of at least ten miles from the 
home base. As this would cover a walk of twenty miles in the 
outward and return journeys, this will, I think, suffice. 

In commencing, I may say that wild horses would not have 
dragged out the name of this delectable haven a iew monii s ago. 
Two things have, however, altered my point of view. Опе, and, 
I will confess, the lesser, is pity for my brother craftsmen in 
their unhappy dilemma. The second and more potent factor 
is that someone of the few who know this spot has already 
“ blown the gaff,” and permitted an influx of strangers. This 
last Easter quite a little crowd—about forty—of non-photo- 
graphers blew into our sacred groves, so that I think it only 
fair to permit photographers, whose natural resort it should be, 
to learn of the existence of this wonderful spot, where they will 
find pictures in profusion and unhampered action. 

The only difficulty to be overcome there is choice of subject. 
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Where so much is glorious, picturesque, and photographically 
possible, it becomes a matter of utmost difficulty to choose a 
subject. There one can select landscapes or farm scenes, homely 
hills or awe-inspiring mountains, rushing rivers or flowing 
springs, modern buildings or ruined castles; there is, in fact, 
no lack of subject whatever. My advice to all who visit 1s to 
take a plentiful supply of plates, but, further, to spend a day or 
two in rigid selection of subject for pictorial rendering, and 
when actually out with the camera, to sternly ignore the 
thousand and one temptations that will call one from the strict 
path laid down in the programme. 

You shall know where it is when your appetite has been 
whetted. It is not to be found in any timetable, and yet is 
reached by a railway. А funny little railway, 'tis true, with a 
very narrow gauge and tiny coaches like perambulating dolls' 


The Railway. 


By E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


houses. It even runs first and third class coaches, and really 
believes itself to be a real railway. The strange part of this 
wonderful place is that every camera made can produce pictures 
if the owner of the instrument works it properly. The Brownie 
user can return with a spoolful of gems; the reflex man can 
take home a bagful of subjects that the Brownieite would have 
to miss; whilst the man with a tele. lens can obtain wonderful 
pictures inaccessible to any other photographer. It is, I suppose, 
about the only place in the British Isles where a tele. lens may 
now be used without having one eye on the nearest policeman. 

In case it be thought that I am advertising my native place, 
let me state outright that I am a Londoner born and bred. 1 
owe my knowledge of this paradise to my medical man, who, 
whispering into my ear the name of the place and how to get 
to it, let me dramatically into the secret some years ago. lhe 
latter part of his information was the more important, as I don't 
believe anybody would tumble on it by accident. 

This photographic, and general, heaven is called the Glyn 
Valley, and is situate right in the heart of mountainous Wales. 
One can photograph, fish, shoot, golf, walk, wear old clothes, 
hear nothing but the Welsh tongue if he chooses, and can, more- 
over, live for a fortnight on practically no money at all. The 
people are hospitable and obliging. If you want to photograph 
a field, and cattle are in the way, the owner will drive them out 
for you. If there be a charming farmyard only requiring 
feathered or four-footed denizens to complete the picture, the 
farmer will readily and willingly drive in just such stock as 
you require. This is no exaggeration: it has been done for me. 
Further, the inhabitants of the valley and surroundings 
will never intrude when a photograph is about to be taken— 
not even the children. They always move away unless asked 
to remain. 

The spot in which I stay is Glynceiriog, the terminus of the 
toy railway, and one of the two gems of the valley : the other is 
Dolywern, and is a couple of miles or so from Glyn. In these 
places one can wander all day in the mountains or valleys 
amongst the scent of wood fires, hearing nothing but the rippling 
of water from any of the thousands of mountain springs and 
the noise of sheep at pasture, or one can traverse the routes 
where mankind toils, and lives, and congregates, just as one 
feels inclined. 

Now for directions. The station to reach is Chirk, on the 
Great Western main line. The 2.30 p.m. from Paddington 
(which also meets the Bristol and West of England train) will 
stop at Chirk on notice being given to the guard at Shrewsbury. 
This meets the baby train which starts from Chirk. For those 
who wish to arrive at other times, I may mention that the toy 
railway train leaves at то a.m., 1.35, 3.10, and 6.3o p.m. One can 
get lodgings at several places at inclusive and most ridiculously 
reasonable rates. I invariably go to the Sun Inn, where my 
wife and I have a bedroom and private sitting room and all 
meals for only a few shillings a week for the pair of us. From 
our windows we look right down into the vallev and to the 
mountains beyond, having an uninterrupted view for miles. For 
those who prefer hotel life, the Queen’s (unlicensed) Hotel at 
Dolywern should amply suit. This is, of course, more expensive, 
and one cannot from there go about in the oldest clothes, as 
can be done at Glyn. 

This secret is being divulged for photograpners only. It will 
not help matters photographically or otherwise, if those who 
go to photograph come away and spread the glad news, and so 
get the place overrun with trippers. We photographers should 
endeavour, in our own interests, if for no other reason, to let this 
delightful spot remain, as it is at present, an unspoiled photo- 
graphic paradise. | 
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FLOWER 
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VERY few 

hand camera 

workers attempt flower 

ues photography, yet some 
8 very good work of this 
ү class тау be done with 


either a magazine or a folding hand 
camera. 

With the simple addition of a magni- 
fying or supplementary (copying) lens, 
which may be had for a shilling or so, 
it becomes quite possible to take the 
flowers close up or full size. О{ course 

the folding hand camera, with focussing 
adjustment, is most convenient to use, as the picture can 
then be seen and arranged for on the focussing screen. 
There are no other accessories necessary, although a sheet 
or so of “ nature" paper will be very useful. Medium 
grey is a good colour for general work and to commence 
with, but other shades may be used to advantage at 
times. 

It is best to do the work indoors in a good light. Five 
or six feet from the window is a good position. А table 
may be placed in position to get a three-quarter light. 
The nature paper is pinned to a good sized board, which 
is placed upright on the table, and used for the back- 
ground. The paper is continued under the vase or flower 
holder. | 

If we prefer we may place the flowers on a piece of 
plate glass, with black cloth stretched under, and thus 
in this way get the reflections in the foreground. (See illus- 
tration on page 156). 

A white sheet or large white card can be used on the 
shadow side as a reflector. The softer the light the better 
for any kind of flower work, and sometimes it will be 
found necessary to pin a piece of thin white muslin across 
the window ; this will soften the light considerably. 

The exposure varies according to the light, stop, plate, 
etc., we are using, but this will be easily judged after a 
£rial exposure or so has been made. | 

It is always best to fully expose in all flower or fruit 
photographs, and to develop for a fairly thin negative 
full of delicate detail; this is best obtained by diluting the 
developer with at least an equal volume of water. Care 
should be taken not to over-develop, or the high lights, 
which are so important in all flower photographs, will be 
lost. 

The present writer always uses Imperial non-filter 
plates, backed, for this class of work. These used in con- 
nection with pyro-soda always work very satisfactorily 
although any developer to which the worker is accus- 
tomed will serve the purpose. 

The hand-camera worker who has not tried flower 
photography will do well to attempt it, as one can do 
good work even with a small and inexpensive hand camera 
in this way, and have his best results enlarged to any 
size he desires. | 

As mentioned at the commencement of this article, 
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By J. H. BAMFORD, 


the photographer who is not possessed of a camera fitted 
with focussing adjustment can rely upon a supplementary 
lens, which will enable him to get any desired size of 
picture on the plate. If the camera is a roll-film instru- 
ment, or magazine box-form, the flowers can still be 
focussed by using a temporary focussing screen in the 
camera (which, of course, at the time would contain no 
films or plates). In the case of the film camera, the back 
is removed, and a piece of ground glass placed over the 
opening in the back of the camera. The group of flowers 
is focussed on this, and the limits of space occupied duly 
noted. The position of the camera is also carefully marked, 
either on the table on which it stands, or the points of 
the tripod legs are marked on the floor. This can be 
used later as a guide for photographing with this parti- 
cular instrument. 


Pansies. 


In the case of the box-form magazine camera, the 
back is removed, and a piece of ground glass put in the 
place usually occupied bv the front sheath. The focussing 
can thus be done quite easily, and the position of the 
camera marked in the same way as with the roll-film 
instrument. 
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Apart from its possibilities as a subject for the hand 
camera worker, flowers should make their appeal to all 
photographers at all times of the year, and particularly 
just now when they are so plentiful, and when there are 
so many restrictions on outdoor photography in certain 
districts. 

Another point in favour of flower photography as a 
class of work that will appeal to everyone is that almost 
any kind of camera is suitable, and that good results 
can be secured with the most inexpensive instrument 
as with the most elaborate outfit. An ordinary cheap 
camera and lens (which may be stopped down for extra 
sharpness, if necessary), and a box of plates, and some 
flowers will provide material for the production of a series 
of beautiful pictures, the success of which will depend 
only upon the artistic perceptions of the worker himself. 
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HOW I USE MY AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK. 
By MOLLY TORIN, 


HEN I first purchased my vest-pocket Kodak the auto- 

graphic attachment fascinated me  immensely—that 
litle spring door and the stylo all ready for use seemed so 
cute. 

'" [t's autographic, you see," I announced as I proudly dis- 
played the charms of my new Kodak. 

" But why autographic, exactly ?’’ inquired one friend, 
more persistent than the rest. 

“ Why, don't you see," I explained pityinglv, '' if I take a 
photograph of you, I get you to sign it, and then— well, I always 
know it's you." 

'" Must be a pretty rotten picture if you couldn't tell it was 
me, when we've known each other ten years ! ” was her comment. 

That worried me. I began to fear that the autographic part 
of the Kodak might not be so useful as I'd hoped ; that it might 
really be only a rather attractive kind of toy. Moreover, 
however carefully I signed my films, no writing ever appeared 
upon the print. I took my troubles to the man who develops 
for me. 

“ How is it," I asked, “ that no signature appears upon the 
prints—haven't I the right films, or what ? ” 

" We don't generally print the autographs,” Ne remarked 
dryly. ' A photograph has to be so very bad if ou can't 
guess what it's intended to be. Autographing is chiefly useful 
for negatives.” 

Feeling very crushed, I went home resolved that I would 
discover how best to make use of my autographic attachment. 

Already I have found several ways of using it; but I 
haven't any doubt there are many others I have left still un- 
discovered. Of course, one must have a photographic diary, 
although once, in the depths of my ignorance, I had no idea 
what to do with it. 

For instance, I use my Kodak a great deal to chronicle the 
doings and the growth of my small son, and I found that to 
simply write ‘ Guy " on every film was very little help. Now 
I iust date each, and when I am printing from several negatives, 
I know exactly how old Guy was when I took each photograph. 
When I take snaps of him away from home, I initial the film. 
For these initials I have a reference index in the diary. 

In addition to taking snaps of my own boy, I am very in- 
terested in getting pictures of country children, and when 
they pose for me, of course 1 promise copies to the children 
themselves or to their mothers. If I take a group, several 
people expect to receive copies, and it's quite impossible to 
remember their various addresses or even names. Here the 
autographic attachment is a splendid help. 1 number each 
film consecutively— of course one doesn't begin the count 
with each new roll of films— jot down the number, and against 
it any notes I want, in the photographic note-book, then every- 
thing is simple. I can tell at once where I took that group ; 
who the children are, and whether they expect copies. 

So all my fears that the autographic trap-door had no real 
purpose in life are over. When you release a good number of 
films it's perfectly invaluable. I can't imagine how one can 
work a Kodak without it, although I no longer insult my friends 
by requesting them to sign their own films—'' so that I may 
know who you are in the photograph ! " 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


VARNISH FOR CAMERA LEATHER BELLOws.—To І oz. methy- 
lated spirit add 15 gr. powdered shellac. When this is dissolved, 
add 5 gr. of gum sandarac and 2 gr. of gum mastic. Add enough 
nigrosin or any other finely ground black or dark-coloured 
pigment to impart the desired efiect. This point must be 
arrived at by trying the mixture on a bit of old leather glove, 
etc. To stiffen sagging bellows, apply a 30 gr. per ounce of hot- 
water solution of isinglass with a stiff brush. When dry, repeat 
the operation a second or even a third time. Let each coat 
dry very thoroughly before the next coat is applied. L.T. К. 


ж * * * ^ 


RAPID DRYING OF PRINTS ON S.T. PAPER.— The other day 
the writer wished to dry a couple of small prints upon a collodion 
self-toning paper as rapidly as possible, there being no fire at 
hand for the purpose. The prints, after being taken from 
their last washing water, were placed upon a level table between 
three or four sheets of blotting paper. А domestic flat iron 
heated to about the usual degree was then placed upon the 
top, and left for about a minute. The iron was then removed, 
and the prints found to be perfectly dry, and most beautifully 
flat and even. Of course, the worker must be sure that the 
emulsion of his papers is collodion, and not gelatine, or the 
results will be disastrous. R. M. 

* * ж ж * 


Two THINGS WE NEED—A HINT ТО INVENTORS.— In these 
days of the almost universal hand or pocket camera, there is 
still room for a couple of simple and inexpensive oddments 
which will enable us to convert any ordinary walking-stick or 
umbrella into a tripod or stand for the small light cameras 
now in vogue. First, we want a spike which we can quickly 
fix on to the ground end of the walking-stick, so that we can 
easily get it well fixed into hard ground. The other needful 
apparatus is a contrivance that we can by clamping screw fit 
on to the hand end of the walking-stick, and also carrying a 
bush or something of that kind to which the small camera can 
be attached. M. 
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THREE HINTS ABOUT CORKS.—Good sound corks are not 
easy to meet with, nor are they cheap to buy, and are therefore 
worth some care. (1) A cork already used may be surface- 
contaminated by the contents of the bottle, but this very seldom 
is more than skin deep. The affected part can generally be 
entirely removed with the aid of a bit of fine-grain glass or 
sand paper. (2) Corks tend with age and disuse to get dry 
and brittle. To soften and make a cork more elastic wrap it 
up in a bit of newspaper, put it on a wooden floor, and roll it 
about with the foot, using as little pressure as possible. (3) 
If a cork is a trifle too large to fit the bottle neck after foot- 
rolling, reduce its size by rubbing it on a piece of glass paper 
laid flat on the table. Keep the cork slowly turning with each 
rub. Do not attempt to pare a cork down with knife. This, 
of course, can be done, but it needs a special knife and also a 

Ps 


special knack. 
* * * * * 


FIXING Batu Tip.—For practical purposes the most useful 
and effective strength of hypo for a working fixing bath is 
hypo тї part, water 3 parts. A very simple and easy way of 
mixing a bath is to use an empty pyro bottle as measure. This 
bottle filled up to its shoulder holds just about twenty ounces 
of water—in this case water and hypo. If then we take a 
strip ot paper the length of the bottle to the shoulder and fold 
it into four equal parts, we can make a file scratch or paint a 
line mark on the bottle a quarter of the way up from the bottom. 
We can then start with an empty bottle and fill up with hypo 
crystals to the scratch or line, and add water to the shoulder of 
the bottle. CG. D. N., 
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AT the 
present 
С E 
people 
who are 
iucky 
enough 
to have 
.holidays are wondering where to go. To those might I make 
a suggestion—why not try a tour in the Thames valley ? 

A journey from Richmond to Oxford, or intermediate 
journeys, are open to one and all, the restrictions to camera 
users are very few, the only places one may encounter any 
difficulties are at weirs, about half a dozen bridges of strategic 
value, and any armament works and water works on the banks. 

The journey can be taken by boat, walking, cycling. or 
motoring equally well, but the way par excellence is certainly 
by river, and for preference on a punt, camping out. 

Punts and rowing boats fitted with covers can be had from 
any river waterman, who will be only too pleased to give а 
quotation on inquiry. А 
тап I can thoroughly re- 
commend is А. Brown, 
Richmond, who you will find 
is very fair and moderate 
in [Мз dealings; he fits 
one out with cover, crockery 
ware, stove, etc., if neces- 
sary, or will just let out a 
punt and cover, suitable 
cushions, etc. 
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Let it here be said 
that one not being an 
expert punter is no 
bar to his having 
a punt; there are 
other ways of moving 
a punt than punting, 
it can be towed with 
a long tow line, or 
paddled with paddles. 

A punt is much 
more safe than a 
rowing boat, as it 
is practically impos- 
sible to upset; again, 
it is much more com- 
fortable to sleep in, and there is plenty of room aboard 
to carry food, cameras, trunks, etc. Generally the writer 


“Ye Olde Bell," Hurley. 


carries his camera on tripod open, ready at once to take 


anything that comes along. 

When deciding the extent of your trip, ten miles a day 
should be allowed as the maximum to be done in comfort and 
time being allowed for photographing; опе can go thirty miles 
or so, but no time is then given to photography. 


- 
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A HOLIDAY ON THE THAMES, 


HOW ТО DO IT. 


By HERBERT FELTON. 


If one does not wish to sleep on board, there are very com- 
fortable hotels every three or four miles, whose charges are 
quite reasonable, especially when you have left Maidenhead. 

The scenery is very varied; we get several fine old mills 
those of Bray, Mapledurham (see page 146), Streatley, Cleeve 


Goring Bridge. 


and Benson being fine and picturesque, 
especially the last four. 

Around Goring and Streatley one could 
spend months photographing, The fine old 
wooden bridge, the three mills of Goring, 
Streatley, and Cleeve, Streatley Hills, 
and the lovely river scenery keep one 
here to the exclusion of other beauties of 
the Thames. 

The hilly and wooded parts of the 
Thames are at Cliveden Woods, Maiden- 
head, Quarry Woods, Marlow, Hurley, 
Medmenham, Streatley, Day’s Lock, Clifton, Hampden, Culham, 
and Iffley. 

Few valleys can boast of so many picturesque villages, 


At Bourne End. 
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with the attendant village life and inmates; those deserving 

special praise are, I think, Sonning, Clifton, Hampden, Stanton 

Harcourt, Sutton Courtney, but they are all full of pictures. 
Even the architectural enthusiast will find plenty of 


Radcot Bridge. 


material at Iffley, Abingdon, Bisham, Hurley, Ewelm, Maple- 
durham, Hampton Court, etc. 

Perhaps the most pretty stretch of all is that part of the 
river from Cookham to Goring; this journey, which is just 
over thirty miles, could be easily accomplished in а week, 
together with the return journey. 

With regard to photographic apparatus, a hand camera, 
or hand and stand combined, of the reflex type is the most 
useful. Plates should be of the anti-screen variety, and should 
be backed ; a K2 filter is also an advantage. 

The camper, if he takes his own culinary outfit, should include 
a good stove of the paraffin variety ; the Primus is about the 
best that can be bought, specially packed for campers, the legs 
and burners easily taking apart, and the whole folding away in 
small compass. 

A rug should be taken to sleep on, and a spare change of 
clothes ; a tin trunk about 3 ft. by 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 8 in. can 
easily be stowed away on board, and can contain the clothes 
of the party. 

A hint as to sleeping. Always tie the punt at both ends to 
the bank. Choose a spot where you can easily get out and 
where there is a good footing to stand on. If the wind is high 
try and get under the lee of a bank for shelter; don't be afraid 
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to land, there are not many landlords or owners who object to 
your landing. 

The expense of such a trip as described above runs out at 
about /5 per week for four people. 

Many husbands take their wives and families, so if you are 
a family man this need not deter you. 


— —— ' ИННИИ 

The Shropshire Postal Camera Club has vacancies for a few 
good pictorial workers. Application for membership, accom- 
panied by one or two specimen mounted prints (which will be 


returned), should be sent to the hon. secretary, Mr. К. V. 
Dymock, 18, Marine Crescent, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
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WHY IS STEREOGRAPHY UNPOPULAR ? 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N., 


SIR,—I lately introduced two amateur photographic friends 
to stereoscopic photography (after some persuasion), with the 
result that, one after the other, each has invested in the necessary 
two-lensed camera. The enthusiasm of each for the (to him) 
new branch of the hobby is now unbounded—as is but natural 
when one considers the artistic fascinations of stereography. 

Now the question occurs to me: exactly why is it that stereo- 
photography is so much neglected ? What is the objection to it ? 
Would it be possible for you, sir, to open up a little symposium 
of opinions on the point in your correspondence page? I for 
one am curious to know why the stereoscope languishes. 

I remember to have read many an article by enthusiastic 
“© stereoscopers " bewailing the general lack of interest; but 
I have never yet seen a reasonable explanation of it. My own 
opinion is that it is largely due to the ignorance of inattention ; 
possibly too a certain lack of good advertising for stereo: 
outfits may have something to do with it. 

Last Thursday morning I was buying photographic material in 
the appropriate department of one of the big London stores. 
Having a weakness for handling makes of cameras that I do not 
myself possess, I picked up a charming little French stereo. 
instrument, when the assistant, an intelligent young man, 
remarked : ‘“ That is the only one in the shop, sir ! How delightful 
itis to study stereoscopic scenes and views instead of the ordinary 
kind ; but we have no demand for such cameras at all.” 

lalking further on the subject, he said: '' It is interesting 
to observe that the Belgians and French are far keener on stereo. 
work than we are. We get a lot of Allied soldiers in here for 
photographic materials, and particularly if it is a Belgian they 
usually want stereoscopic size plates or films— Belgian people 
are quite keen on stereo. photography." А Canadian officer 
who was present volunteered the information that the work 
is also popular in Canada and the United States of America ; 
and, inter alia, it is interesting to report another statement made 
by the same man: “ Folks in the old country are less keen on 
amateur photography than we are. Almost every other house 
in Canada has its Kodak or similar hand camera, and the same 
is true of the States.” 

I hope that one or two of your readers who are interested in 
stereoscopic work—and more so those who are not—can throw 
a light on the mystery of the unpopularity of stereography, 
surely the most phenomenally realistic method of picturing life 
and scenery that was ever invented by mankind.— Yours, etc., 

London, S.W. FRANK CRAIG McKay. 


Official War Photographs. 
Forster has stated that the official photographers at the front 
have been appointed by the War Office. The expenses entailed 
are being met out of the proceeds of sale of the photographs, 
and the net profits are given to military charities. 

'" The Gazette °° of the Wandsworth Hospital (edited by 
Pte. Ward Muir, R.A.M.C.) continues to flourish, and the August 
number is, as usual, full of entertaining matter. The contents, 
both literary and pictorial, are the work of the staff and patients 
of the hospital, and the half-tone illustrations include reproduc- 
tions of snapshots taken by the matron at the performance of 
‘ Twelfth Night,” recently given in the hospital grounds. Copies 
of The Gazette can be obtained, price 4d. post free, on application 
to the Editor, c/o the Hospital Post Office, 3rd London General 
Hospital, Wandsworth, S.W. 

Superlative Negatives.—Under this title an interesting little 
article appears in the latest issue of our contemporary, Pearson's 
Magazine. The illustrations accompanying the letterpress аге 
from photographs which may be described as superlative in 
that they represent remarkable or unique episodes in the war, 
each taken at the psychologically correct moment. “Тһе 
Sinking ' Blucher, " ‘‘ A German Gas Attack taken from an 
Aeroplane,” “ The Last Moments of the Zeppelin Lis," “A 
Shell Bursting in Front of the Camera,” and others of a like 
nature are reproduced and are a tribute to the luck, coolness, or 
skill of the photographers taking them. 
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THE RT, HON, THE EARL ОЕ CARNARVON, By Louis J. STEELE. 
The New President of the Camera Club. 
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ON GUARD. 


By 
ARTHUR Forp (New South Wales) 


From the Exhibition of * 
%ctorial Photographs by 

Colonial Workers, now 

open at the A. P. 

Little Gallery, 52, Lone 

Acre, W.C. 
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HEAD OF A CHILD. 


By Miss YSEULTE PARNELL. 
The original, a bromide print (6 x81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A STUDY OF ROSES, 
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See article on page 149. 
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By J. H. BAMFORD 
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WE are all largely amenable to the 
influence of bright sunshine. 1% is sug- 
gestive of life, activity, energy. Colours 
are vivified, contrasts brought out into 
prominence, and forms accentuated. But 
amid this chorus of factorial effect the 
dominant note is the suggestion of light, 
i.e. bright light. Observe the term 
" dominant note ’’; for in all art work 
the dominant note must ring true, or 
the work cannot be good and sound. 
We want to get this dominant note well 
into the reader's mind, and with this end 
in view have selected for our study this week the accompanying 
picture, which we may at once say is highly praiseworthy. It 
is not hereby implied that it is faultless; indeed, one may 
travel a long way amid an array of photographs and not find 
many that are faultless, but this print does possess in a forceful 
degree the right dominant note. It does suggest bright sun- 
light, i.e. direct sunshine. 

Now there is in the minds of many photographers and others 
the notion that sunshine means bright light and dark shadow— 
that is largely true, so far. But there is also the idea that the 
way to emphasise the note of sunshine 1s to force the lights 
by forcing the shadows—this part of the story 1s largely wrong. 
The beginner may point to this example and say that the figure 
suggests sunshine, because of the dark tent interior back- 
ground. But here he is pardonably mistaken. We have no 
hesitation in saying that had the tent opening been entirely 
closed, and the background employed no darker 
than the exterior of the tent, as we see it to the 
right or left of the figure, the sunshine effcct on 
the figure would have been as good—indeed, 
very probably would have been better than it 15 
with this very dark tent interior. If the 
reader will take the trouble to cut out a mask 
of white paper, just large enough to show the 
figure and nothing else, and then with a soft 
lead pencil impart to the paper a quite light 
grey even tone, he will find the sunlight effect 
fully retained. On previous occasions on this 
page we have said that in the rendering of 
sunlight the setting forth of the very delicate 
tones next below the highest light is in many 
instances the most important factor for success. 
(We are here considering in chief a light object 
in sunlight, of course, but the general principle 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to dark objects, as 
we may see on some future occasion. But, 
not to confuse the mind of the beginner, we 
confine our remarks to the one print before us.) 

The reproduction may not entirely preserve 
the delicate lighter tones on the costume, face, 
legs, etc., of the figure. But on the original 
print—which, by the way, is technically excel- 
lent—these are the factors in chief which strike 
the dominant note of bright light. 

In nature it is to be observed that one of 
the characteristics of a shadow is its trans- 
parency. We can see into it, through it, and 
fully discriminate objects in a shadow. In 
many paintings as well as photographs this 
quality of transparency is often sadly lacking 
or absent. Instead of the suggestion of trans- 
parency we get something more like opacity, 
solidity, flatness no suggestion of space dif- 
ferences. In the print before us we miss 
adequate suggestion of being able to see into 
this dark shadow background. For 211 one 
can see here, the further side of the tent may 
be a few miles or many yards beyond the 
figure. Many or even any objects inside the 
tent, if seen at all forcefully, would be dis- 
advantageous. But what one misses is the 
eye-feeling of differentiated space. 

With regard to the title, * The Bathing 
Tent," one is not quite satisfied. In giving a 
definite title like this it is necessary to be very 
careful that it is in accord with the first impres- 


THE BATHING TENT. 
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ONSTRUCIIVE CRITICISM.—69. 


sion of the picture itself. From this title one imagines a figure 
emerging from the bathing tent just about to rush into the 
water, or it may be just returned from it. But perhaps this 
girl has not yet bathed, and is retiring into the tent in order 
to assume a bathing costume. The title, therefore, although 
quite feasible, does not at once justify itself when the print 
is first looked at. 

The shape of the picture is rather too square to be quite accept- 
able, and this, together with the gencral trend of the leading lines, 
gives the composition a somewhat '' liney " look. Опе could 
very well spare a narrow strip cut away from the left margin 
and also would welcome a little more picture added at the top. 
The top of the figure’s head comes rather too near the top margin 
of the picture. This gives a cramped-for-space kind of idea, 
as though the worker had not a piece of paper big enough for 
his negative. The height of the head in the picture space also 
tends to make the figure seem to be very tall. Note should be 
taken of the excellent suggestion of life and movement which 
is here well suggested by the transition nature of the pose and 
body balance. One feels that the girl is resting in this pose 
for a very brief moment, and that she is just on the point of 
moving. It is this transition or connecting link between two 
movements that perhaps best of all gives the idea of life and 
potential movement in figure work. 


Why not become a Regular Subscriber | 
to “The A. P. and P. №." ә 


By E. S. PERKINS. 
The original, a bromide print, received Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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FITTING A “ WIRE FRAME” VIEW- 
FINDER TO A FOLDING CAMERA. 


HE so-called brilliant finder supplied 
with most folding cameras of quarter- 
plate or similar size is not satisfactory in 
many ways, and there is much to be said 
for a finder that shows one exactly what 
one will get on the plate, and the relative 
sizes and positions of the various objects 
included. The wire frame finder does 
this. Having seen an account of a method 
of making and fixing this kind of finder to 
a box-form camera, I set about to find a 
method of fitting one to a folding camera 
of the Klito or Cameo type. Most of 
these have a small projection of metal 
on the top of the rising front, and it is 
to this that the frame is fixed. 

In my own case I took some copper 
wire, as being easy to bend, about one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and bent it 
to the shape and size shown in figs. r, 
2 and 3. Fig. 1 shows the front view, 
fig. 2 shows how the top portion, BC, was 


bent, to avoid fouling the thumb piece 
when the camera is folded. Fig. 3 shows 
how the portions F and E were bent 
(forward), the use of which will appear 
later. 

A piece of thin sheet brass was then cut 
to the shape shown in fig. 4, the size being 
regulated by that of the projecting piece 
of metal on the rising front previously 
reterred to. The top portions Р and О 
were bent round as shown at T, so as to 
fit as closely as possible on the portions 
AF and ED of the frame. These parts 
of the brass plate are bent backwards. 
If the frame is now gripped so as to exert 
a slight pressure on A and D, the pieces 
at E and F will be brought together, and 
if cut the right length will pass forward 
through the slot X, and on releasing the 
frame, these pieces will spring outwards 
again, but in front of the plate, thus 
keeping frame and plate fixed in the same 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. Р. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


plane, so that if the plate is vertical 
the frame will be so also. 

The next thing to do is to fix the brass 
plate tothe camera. Twosimple methods 
are available. The first is to drill a 


Р wae 


$ Ё Fig 5 


couple of small holes through the plate 
and {һе projecting piece referred to, 
tap the latter, and screw the two together 
by small screws. Ап easier method for 
those who are not very handy at metal 
working is to punch three holes through 
the brass, at such distances that screws 
through them would just clear the edges 
of the projecting piece, cut a piece of 
wood about the same size, bore corres- 
ponding holes in it, and, placing the plate 
and the piece of wood one on each side 
of the projecting piece, screw up with 
ordinary wood screws. The photograph 
of the complete arrangement shows this 
method. In the photograph the wood 
is shown before blackening for the sake 
of clearness. The whole should be 
blacked after finishing. 

The sighting piece is next required. To 
make this, get a strip of brass, say one 
inch by half an inch, and solder to it 


half a binding screw, such as can be 
obtained at any electrical stores. This is 
a small brass tube, fitted with two screws, 
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but as only one is required the tube can 
be cut in half. This arrangement is 
shown in section in fig. 5. Screw this 
on the top of the camera, at the back. 
Take a piece of the copper wire used for 
the frame, bend about half an inch of 
it at right angles, insert this portion in 
the tube, and screw up so that the re- 
mainder stands vertically. The end of 
this must be the same distance above the 
centre of the plate as the centre of the 
frame is above the centre of the lens. 
The centre of the frame can be marked 
by cross wires, if they will not foul the 
lens hood when folded down. In my case 
they could not be used, so I made two 
notches half way down the sides of the 
frame, G and H, and I slide over the frame 
an elastic loop, such as is used to fasten 
collars together in the shops. 

When this is slid down to the notches, 
the button on it marks the centre of the 
frame. The camera is held at eye level, 
with the sighter close to the eye, and the 
button and sighter in line with the 
object which is required in the centre 
of the plate. АП that is visible through 
the frame will then appear on the plate. 
As the frame moves with the rising front, 
the effect of raising or lowering this is 
seen at once. A ring can be made at the 
top of the sighter if preferred, and the 
button viewed through this. 

A coat of black enamel over all finishes 
the job. Н.С, Б, 
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THE SLIPPING PRINT. 


APPY is the reader who has not 

been annoyed by finding that the 
print has shifted on the negative in 
consequence of opening the printing 
frame to examine the progress of print- 
ing in the case of P.O.P., platinotype, 
etc. This shifting of the paper is gene- 
rally due to one of two causes, viz.: (1) the 
slipping of the negative on the wood 
rebate of the printing frame, or (2) the 
shifting of the printing frame back and 
paper when the frame is opened for 
examination. To cure the first form of 
trouble the best thing is to fix a strip 
from a kid glove all the way round the 
rebate of the frame, using gum or secco- 
tine. The smooth or outside of the kid 
should be that on which the negative 
will rest. It will not be likely to slip 
on this. The second form of trouble 
generally points to the back springs not 
working easily enough. They may be 
too curved. It is an easy matter to 
bend them a little straighter. (If the 
springs are too easy the paper may shift 
in consequence of this.) Another cause 
is that the ends of the springs which 
pass under the wire stays do not work 
easily enough—due to roughness. In 
that case work well into the wood a little 
dry (household) black lead, or rub down 
with fine glass-paper. P.L. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 


LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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MORE 


3 AST week we con- 
sidered some of 
the more glaring 
defects likely to 
occur in snapshot 
work of agricul- 
MED ШИ tural operations. 
т, SION The illustrations 
we are printing to- 

day may be regarded as a better batch, 
though there are still certain points 
to which we want to draw attention. 
The first of these is the matter of 
perspective. Probably many of our 
readers will suppose that perspective 
is one of those abstruse subjects dealing 
with lines and angles, picture planes 
and vanishing points, something akin 
to mathematics, and, if needed at all 
in artistic work, then only when one 
comes to the depiction of buildings. 
Now perspective as taught in schools 
is without doubt a subject which 
should be included, together with 
geometry, rather amongst mathemati- 
cal subjects than amongst artistic ones. 
We venture to say not one per cent. 
of painter artists uses perspective con- 
sciously when drawing, but puts down 
what he sees as he sees it. That is, 
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Һе does not in any sense make plan 
and elevation of his subject and pro- 
ject it by the methods of mathematical 
perspective into the picture plane. 
And really what the artist understands 


HOLIDAY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


by perspective is a '' proper relation 
of parts." If he draws a figure of a 
man going into a field, and shows the 
man towering above the gate, the figure 
will be ''out of perspective," because 
we all know the average gate is about 
the height 'of the average man's 
shoulder-blades. So here again, as in 
so many art questions, we are met by 
a conventional idea to which the artist 
must conform, more or less. 

We all know that the further away 
an object is the smaller it appears. 
We are accustomed to gauging distance 
to some extent by the size of objects 
with which we are familiar. We also 
gauge the size of the object by thinking 
at what distance it is. Thus, when we 
see an object looming through the 
fog it often appears much larger 
because its actual distance away is 
difhcult to estimate, and the fog 
obliterates to some extent the detail. 
We said just now that the painter 
draws what he sees as he sees it, but 
this statement needs to be modified 
somewhat. Mental vision always 
steps in, and modifies, in the majority 
of cases, what the painter puts down 
on his paper or canvas. The child, 
in drawing a familiar object, will often 
show what he knows is there yet 
cannot see from his standpoint. So 
the more mature artist often draws 
his objects, not of the relative sizes 
they actually are 
as viewed from 
the point of view 
he occupies, but 
as they would ap- 
pear were he much 
further away from 
them. This he 
calls ‘‘ easing the 
perspective.” In 
photographic 
terms, he uses a 
long-focus lens 
from a distant 
point of view, and 
leaves out all the 
unnecessary fore- 
ground. Most of 
the differences be- 
tween the pain- 
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ter's perspective or drawing and the 
photographer's might be summed up 
by saying the photographer is obliged 
to get nearer to his subject in order 
to avoid unwanted foreground, which 
the painter can leave out. The painter 
draws with a long-focus lens uncon- 
sciously, or sub-consciously, and this 
is what we mean by mental vision 
stepping in. 

In most cases it is a counsel of per- 
fection to say the photographer should 
use a lens of good focal length. We 
pointed out last week how the smaller 
camera gives advantages, and as soon 
as a long-focus lens, say of seven inches 
focal length, is used on the small 
plate, say the 34 by 21, the same diffi- 
cultjes occur as if it were used on the 
5 by 4 plate, or very nearly. Besides, 
thousands of our readers have ore 
camera with one lens fitted to it, and 
their work has to be done with the 
apparatus they have by them. But 
much may be done by care in choosing 
the point of view. Look, for instance, 
at fig. I, and notice how large the 
horses’ heads appear in. proportion 
to the man, and then compare this 
with fig. 2, an almost similar picture, 
but taken more from the side and less 
“ front on.” The '' relation of parts ” 
is obviously better. 

So, too, in fig. 3. The boy is so near 
to the camera that he almost dwarfs 
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Fig. 3. 


the horses ; while in fg. 4 he maintains 
a size reasonably proportionate to 
the rest of the subject. 

It might be objected, and with good 
ground, that fg. 4 is rather too much 
of an '' elevation " of two horses and 
a reaping machine. There is, 
nevertheless, a good deal 
of action; the horses have 
their heads down for pulling, 
and the strained muscles 
are visible on the nearer 
horse's quarter. It is in the 
securing of action that a 
snapshot is preferable to a 
more or less posed position. 
Fig. 5 shows action again, 
the horses in this case are 
backing in order to make the 
turn at the corner. Неге, 
again, by choosing this posi- 
tion, the side view is avoided 
and yet the heads and fore- 
quarters of the horses are 
not out of proportion. 

Last week we pointed out 
the need for avoiding 
distant objects clashing with the 
principal subject, of which we have 
another example in fig. 6, the two 
trees standing on the top of the 
horses so to speak. But this defect 
occurs in another form in fig. 6, the 
two figures being muddled up together. 
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It is, indeed, very 
difficult to avoid 
this sort of thing, 
because the frac- 
tion of time be- 
tween right and 
not right is very 
minute. Further, 
if an ordinary 
brilliant finder is 
used, the image 
seen in it is So 
small that it is 
almost impossible 
to judge exactly 
when the figures 
group properly. 
For this sort of 
work the simplest 
form of direct vision-finder has the 
advantage, as one is looking, not 
at an image of small scale, but, 
through a wire frame, at the sub- 
ject itself. 

Constant practice is also necessary 


in order to train the eye and mind 
to rapid and accurate decisions, and 
even with this constant practice a 
large proportion of negatives will 
have minor defects which were 
unnoticed at the moment of ex- 
posure. 


SOME HINTS ON PLATE 
CHANGING. 


WHEN the worker is away 
{гот home some parts of 
the photographic operations 
have to be carried on under 
disadvantages. If plates 
are used they must be 
changed, and the average 
hotel dark-room is so un- 
reliable that there is much 
to be said for changing in the 
dark by touch alone. No 
difficulty will be experienced 
by those who have changed 
a few dozen plates in the 
dark-room, for the modus 
oberandi will have become 
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familiar, and it is easy to remember 
how one’s own particular brand of 
plate is packed. The point we 
would emphasise at the moment, how- 
ever, is that the greatest care must 
be taken to avoid touching the film 
surface with the fingers, which are 
almost certain to be moist and slightly 
greasy at this time of the year. Some 
people differentiate between glass 
and film sides by touch, a method 
quite satisfactory for those with a 
dry hand and in cool weather. In this 
connection it may be noted that 
backed plates are an advantage, 
because it is easy to see which is back 
and which film. We say “ changing 
in the dark," but we have found, 
during the last week or two, that by 
waiting till ro o'clock ‘“‘ summer- 
time," and drawing down blinds, the 
room is quite dark enough for safe 
changing, but yet light enough to 
enable the light tone of the film 
surface to be clearly seen. This is in 
the South of England. Of course, the 
light is very different say in Aberdeen, 
at то p.m. It is in respect of plate 
changing that we have experienced 
the most reminders of ‘‘ summer- 
time” during the last few weeks, 
for it has often been necessary to 
"sit ир” until it was dark enough 
to change plates in the way described. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for "d ag published in previous 


issues include, among other subjects : 


‘Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.” 

“ Trimming Down and Mounting.” 

‘The Choice of a Camera.” 

“ Тһе Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.” 

“ Treatment of the Background.” 

““ The Simple Type of Hand Camera.” 

“The Hand-Stand Type of Camera.” 

‘The Truth About Panchromatics.”’ 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMa- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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“THE A. P. AND Р. N.” Weckly Competitions are for the benefit of all 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the 
addition a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
Each entry must be the Compctitor's own work throughout. 
in any photographic competition or exhibition, 
advertisel in Tug А. P. axo P. N., is otlered every week. 

Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award 
of material. sclected {тот goods regularly 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above thc avcrage. 
affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


„ The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tug A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. 
critícism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce 


for criticism purposes 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the 
| zes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
e Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final 


their prizes. The 

Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Bolton, “ Brantingham,’”’ Front Street, Acomb, 
York. (Title of print, ''Sleepy York—4An Impression.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 2 sec.; 
stop, F/16; time of day, evening, September; lens, symme- 
trical; developer, Rodinal; printing process, enlargement on 
Paget linen bromide. 


The Second Prize is awarded to C. H. Stableford, 103, Light- 
wood Road, Birmingham. (Title of print, “ Washing Day." 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
1I-5th sec.; developer, Rodinal; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to S. J. Stableford, 185, 
Fosse Road South, Leicester. (Title of print, “ Meditation.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, } sec.; 
stop, F/16; time of day, 3.30 p.m., July; developer, Rodinal ; 
printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

Mrs. F. Wild, Bristol; J. R. Bainbridge, Arklow; Miss M. 
Oliver, Sidcup; J. W. Sugden, Keighley ; E. S. Spaven, Edin- 
burgh; С. F. Prior, Chingford; N. Whaddia, Twickenham ; 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb; R. Marshall, Walthamstow ; 
C. H. Warner, Hammersmith. 


Class I. 


C. Millar, Leith; Kwee Kiem Toen, Samarang (2); A. J. 
Marshall, Llandudno; Miss P. Turner, Streatham; J. Kendall, 
Birmingham ; К. T. Duggan, Sidmouth; Mrs. В. A. Weldon, 


Horley. 


readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consistinz of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered everv week 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


e producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
Suitability, taste. and care in mounting are the chiet 


a special prize of five shillings’ worth 


erved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


Class II. 
Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup; R. Weller, Egremont ; J. C. Harrison, 
Hucknall; N. Whaddia, Twickenham; D. Bridges, Chorley ; 
J. S. Gregory, Lambeth; E. Parkes, Goole. 


Class Ш, 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Damper, 20, Arundle 
Street, Liverpool. (Title of print, “ Playmates.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, r-20th sec.; lens, 
Aplanat; stop, F/6; time of day, r.3o, July; develorer, 
Rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 


Beginners* Class. 

J. C. Knight, Farnham ; J. Butterworth, Bolton ; H. Barlow, 
Southport; M. Sixsmith, Stockwell; J. Tudor, Bridgend; 
E. Butler, Kensington; E. C. Wheals, Johannesburg; P. J. 
Wooldridge, Esher; Miss Bamford, Thornton Hough; E. Н. 
Bird, Acocks Green; C. Smith, Sheffield; С. Young, Bristol ; 


H. P. Spivey, Hayton (2); A. Keeley, Nottingham; J. D. 
O’Callaghan, Rathmines; Miss M. Gloyne, Harrow; E. G. 
Peacocke, Hampstead; Mrs. Andrews, Brockley; С. W. 


Murfin, Cliff Hill; Mrs. J. R. Bainbridge, Arklow (2); R. H. 
Osborne, Brighton; W. C. Ashlee, Bristol; A.Damper,Liver- 
pool; E. M. Graves, Monmouth ; G. Pearson, Derby ; Mrs. A. 
Sheringham, Berwick ; N. Charteris, Wimbledon. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday. 


can be used by 


Title of Ре%®ї............................... БОЛОЛУУ С СЕ ОСИУ 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure. Lens, Stop, Time of Day. Date, 
Developer. and Printing Process... eene нз» 
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DECLARATIUN.—I hereby declare that | am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was jone by me. I 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
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IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 

is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible tor loss or delay. 

e eS whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return, 

Mark package outside ° WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Colonial and Foreign Readers, 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that [ am adbona-flde Amateur Photovrapher. that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
1 have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. 1 ашгев to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


More Special Subjects. 


My notes recently on the possibilities of making 
some interesting evenings for next winter session 
by showing prints from a good negative in all the 
different processes known, or rhaps limited to 
the processes that are considered popular and 
well known, have induced one or two of my corre- 
spondents to put forward some other good sugges- 
tions. Firstly, a special night is suggested by one 
secretary, who wants to illustrate what can be 
done with a small camera. He sent me a couple 
of snapshots to illustrate his point, and although 
his prints only measure about two inches by one 
and a half, they suggest the idea he wishes to convey. 
He wants members to select say half a dozen of 
their best 1916 negatives taken by the smallest 
sized camera they have, and make one print from 
each: then to enlarge from each a print as large 
as the detail will allow ; and again from each to 
make another enlargement to about, as nearly as 
possible, the middle size between the largest enlarge- 
ment and the small original print. 


small Prints—What they may Become. 


Of course I am not dealing with half-plate 
originals, and consequently am keeping within 
thé limits of practical prints when speaking of the 
largest enlargements. It is the little camera, the 
vest-pocket size for preference, the camera that 
would require an army corps to prevent your Carry- 
ing it if vou wished to be unpatriotic. The little 
prints before me now are street scenes such as we 
meet in the older cities of this snug little island, 
half timbered with patches of whitewash to reflect 
the rays of sunlight, and with overhanging eaves 
and other picturesque features. Although I said 
they were two by one and a half, I have further 
reduced them by trimming down the unnecessary 
outer details and leaving only the picture. A 
wonderful difference is at once apparent, and I 
venture to predict that surprise would again be 
expressed were I to enlarge to its greatest diameter, 
and then in another print come down half way. 
They are only simple experiments, but they teach 
a great deal more than words or cold type. 


A Simple Experiment. 


Having gone so far, it is an easy step forward. 
For another night we will ask the same members 
to each take the same half-dozen negatives, and 
print similar prints that we will tone to various 
colours and tones. Presumably, we are working 
with bromide for these experiments, because it is 
the least costly, the most easily manipulated, and 
it is simplicity we are aiming at. There is nothing 
to prevent these experiments being carried through 
to the higher art processes, such as we will term 
platinotype, carbon, or bromoil; it is simply a 
question of facility and cost. Having now got 
a fair batch of prints of various sizes, conceptions, 
colours, and tones, we must see how best they 
can be “ staged." 


Is the Mount Part of the Picture? 


Therefore we pass to the Mounting Night, and 
as we are out for knowledge let us try and get it 
in a practical form. Possibly one member who 
mav have got some good work through likes plain 
white mounts. He has always done his prints in 
white mounting, and someone has said a few kind 
words respecting his work; therefore he has not 
tried the multiple mounting, or even used a tinted 
card. Some prints look well on white mounts, 
some emphatically don’t; but many would look 
better still if the mount harmonised in tint or tone 
with the picture ; but my friend the‘ white mount 
man," who has just joined the club, has not seen 
t, so he is perhaps not to blame after all. But as 
we have prints in black and white, prints in toned 
colours, and prints of at least three sizes from one 
negative, we have a unique opportunity of seeing 
what bearing the mount has upon the finished 
result, how much it contributes to the success of 
the picture, and will enforce the teaching {һа 
the mounting is, after all, also part of the subject. 


The All-White Mount. 


In the previous paragraph I called it the Mounting 
Night, but one night could not do the subject any 
justice, so we put it into a series, and ask some 


member, who is considered fairlv smart at the 
business. to take charge. On the first night we 
wil! mount one print from each negative on the 
nlain white mounts, as tastefully as it is possible 
to do it, and we will trim it to a suitab'e shape, 
making the very best job possible to enable us to 
get the very best possible result out of the print, 
but on white mounts. To do this well will fill up 
one evening, and for another reason I do not want 
to confuse the minds of the audience bv seeing 
the multiple tints being selected on the same even- 
ing. 


The Multiple Mount. 


The next week we have the “ white-mounted ” 
series neatly arranged, either on the walls of the 
room, or, if possible, it will convey a better idea 
should they be arranged on a screen in front of the 
members. A couple of sharp trimming knives— 
the cobbler's tool is the variety that suits me best — 
a zinc-covered slab, a set square, a good mountant, 
and a series of useful tints, in sheet form, are all 
the equipment, required, of course with plenty of 
table room so that one's elbows are not in the 
way of each other. Having got all ready, perhaps 
some of the members will have some idea of tints 
that will suit his print; let him trot them out and 
try the effect. If my friend is good on colour 
schemes, he may have a better, and whilst the 
sheets are loose it may easily be varied from one 
tint to the other, and so on. Having decided 
the correct combination of tints, we trim and cut 
accordinglv. With a dab of mountant on the 
finger we cause the two upper corners of the tints 
to be adhered in proper register, and likewise the 
print, and thus we have the “ picture" to be set 
up on the screen alongside his counterpart in white 
clothes only. 


Limitless is the Scope in €lub Life. 

Limitless is the scope of these lessons in club 
life, and I desire society officials not to lose the 
point I am driving at. My friend the secretary 
of the Dukinfield Photographic Society, when he 
gave me the theme of this week's page, said that 
a lecture called * What Can be Done with a Small 
Camera” would make a good feature, if accom- 
panied with a number of good prints—enlarge- 
ments. Let me be clearly understood when I say 
it would only be effective in a club when the '* good 
prints—enlargements '' belonged to a dozen or a 
score of the members, and not, as suggested, to 
one lecturer. What I wish to enforce is that the 
interest is mainly caused when the member can 
say '' That is my print." 


The Lancashire Portfolios. 

I promised ту Lancashire friend a little service, 
and hasten to help him. Mr. Н. L. Hadfield, of 
Loxley House, Dukinfield, is the portfolio secre- 
tary of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, 
and the federation folios I recently fully reported 
upon are almost ready for circulation among the 
societies of this widespread federation. Recently 
Mr. Hadfield sent out a circular asking each society 
to give a couple of dates, one of the dates to be 
considered an alternative date, for this little detail 
saves the folio secretary a deal of trouble when 
arranging the route of the folios, and an important 
point also is that it often means a saving in carriage. 
Although expressly requested to give alternative 
dates, some secretaries are applying with one date 
only, and some secretaries ask Mr. Hadfield to 
supply a list of dates vacant. If he did, where 
would his correspondence commence and where 
would it end ? 


We are Sorry to Hear it. 


I cannot leave Lancashire matters without a 
mention of my sincere sorrow at t he news which 
has reached me from Liverpool that our old and 
valued photographic friend Mr. C. F. Inston, is 
again in a very bad way. Some time ago I referred 
to his entry into a nursing home, but later there 
were better accounts of his health, but presumabl 
his recovery has been more apparent than real, 
and I am sure I am voicing the wish of every member 
of the societies, not only of his federation in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, but every kindred federation 
in the country, that he will soon be restored to 
health and strength. Writing as I must in advance 
of the latest news, my only hope is that the fear 


expressed may not materialise, for his loss to the 
photographic world would be great indeed. 


Nature Photographie Society. 


Some weeks ago I announced it was the inten” 
tion of the Nature Photographic Society to arrange 
a series of competitions, and particulars have just 
reached me which will be interesting to all nature 
lovers. А cup is to be awarded, and known as 
the Martin Duncan Cup, and is to be competed 
for annuallv in January. Each competitor shall 
send in not less than six and not more than twentv 
prints. It is intended that the prints should illus- 
trate the application of photography to some biolo- 
gical investigation ; that is, they should not consist 
of a disconnected series of photographs. The 
following particulars should be given: (A) A state- 
ment that the work is entirely that of the com- 
petitor; (B) a description of the investigation and 
of the prints submitted: (C) full particulars of 
light, plate, exposure, scale, etc. ; (D) any further 
particulars that the competitor shall deem neces- 
sary. All sets entered for competition must be 
sent to Mr. H. A. Sanders, hon. sec., the Nature 
Photographic Society, 26, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C., to arrive not later than January 20, 
1915. The judge will be a recognised authority 
on nature photography, and in judging he shall 
consider original research work as of chief import- 
ance, accompanied by good technical quality of 
prints. The name of the winner and vear won 
will be engraved on the cup, and if won in three 
successive years by the same person it becomes his 
or her own. The society's medal will also be 
awarded, and a duplicate set of prints must be 
presented to the society, to form in time a permanent 
collection. 


Another Set of Slides to Book. 


In order to encourage the making of lantern 
slides by members. and also to get together a set 
of slides worthy of the Nature Photographic Society 
to circulate among photographic societies, the 
council has decided to hold an annual competition 
which it is hoped will not only advertise the societv, 
but also be instrumental in obtaining recruits for 
this particular branch of photography. The com- 
petition will be divided into the following classes : 
I, botanical; 2, ornithological; 3, entomological ; 
4, zoological, other than 2 or 3: 5, photo-micro- 
graphical. Competitors may enter one or all 
classes : each set must consist of four slides. Com- 
petitors may send not more than three sets in the 
same class, and no competitor may receive more 
than one award in the competition. Five medals 
will be placed at the disposal of the judge, to be 
awarded if sufficient merit be shown. Awards 
wil be to sets, and not to single slides. Each 
slide must be accompanied by descriptive notes 
on the subject photographed, for inclusion in the 
lecture to be circulated with the slides on their 
tour among the photographic societies. The 
council reserves the right to retain sets other than 
the winning ones for circulation. Only the sets 
that gain awards will be retained permanently by 
the society: the others will be returned to com- 
petitors at the end of the tour, and the unsuccessful 
slides as soon after the judging of the competition 
as possible. October 21, 1916, is the latest date, 
and the slides may’ be sent to the secretary at 26, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


The Roll of Honour. 

I am officially informed by the Darwen Photo- 
graphic Association that their late secretary, Mr. 
George Williams, has been killed in action. At 
the time of responding to the call of his countrv 
in March, 1915, he was secretary of the association 
and a valued worker. Serving in the R. F. A., he 
was on service in France, and his battery moving 
forward the better to assist the advance of our 
infantry, he had been detailed to go forward in 
advance to prepare the new position ready for the 
guns. Reaching the outskirts of a village, suddenly 
without warning a shell fell amongst the party 
and only three escaped, Gunner Williams being 
instantly killed. He has made the supreme sacri- 
fice, and the Darwen Association, whilst a gainer 
in prestige, is in one sense all the poorer, for his 
cheery ways and kindly disposition endeared him 
to all who knew him. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


to the Editor, 
cre, London, W.C., and marked °“ Query " or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Various Topics. 


I have a quarter-plate Popular Pressman 
camera with Zeiss [Tessar 6 in. F/4.5. (1) 
Could this be used for postcard size to take 
full length? The space Pork in is cramped, 
and I can only get three-quarter length. (2) 
Am I right in thinking this lens used on a 
postcard would be wide angle and give me 
ull-length on postcard? My idea was to use 
this lens on a cheap camera. (3) Would the 
exposure be shorter when using this lens on 
stcard than on quarter-plate? (4) Could a 
ulb be fitted to the Pressman, as I find that 
I shake the camera with trigger release when on 
tripod ? R. M. (Liverpool). 


(1) To get a standing figure, say 6 ft., 
on 5} p.c., the image should not be 
greater than about 4 in., i.e. 1-18th life 
size. You will therefore require to have 
the lens 18+1, i.e. 19 times focal length, 
ie. 9х} ft., or 9} ft. away from your 
sitter (or ‘‘ stander "). The lens to plate 
distance will be 6 + 6-r&ths, or, say, 
6} in. (2) A 6 in. lens for p.c. size 
would not be called '' wide angle." (3) 
The size of the plate would not make any 
difference as regards the exposure. (4) 
There should be no difficulty in fitting a 
bulb or antinous release to your camera. 


Permit, Etc. 


I would like to know if I would be allowed to 
take photographs of people, etc. ; also what 
speed exposure for groups. 

T. А. (Durham). 


Refer to our special article on Permits, 
etc., p. 66, A. P., July 24. For permit 
and further information—apply to the 
chief constable, County Constabulary, 
Durham. As regards exposures, see the 
Exposure Table which appears in our 
first issue of each month, and for further 
details as to exposure refer to p. 313, 
A. P., April 17. 


Slow-acting Developer. 


I а made up developer (formula quoted). 
Previously this has acted well, but this time 
it takes about fifteen minutes, as against two 
or three minutes previously. Is it possible 
that degradation of the sulphite to part sulphate 
acts as restrainer, etc. ? 

R. S. H. (Faversham). 


We do not think that your supposition 
as to the oxidation of the sulphite is a 
probable explanation. The caustic soda 
is far more likely to have deteriorated. 
We do not see any necessity for, or advan- 
tage in, the citric acid at all Try 
using a double dose of No. 2 (alkaline) 
solution, e.g. 3 parts No. 1, 6 parts No. 2, 


and no water. Next time you are 
making up, try the following: Water 
IO 0z., soda sulphite 1 oz., hydroquinone 
I drm., soda carbonate 1} oz. (no bromide). 
Only make up as much as is required for 
immediate use. Use tepid water that 
has been briskly boiled and allowed to 
stand till tepid. Dissolve solids in above 
order. Use developer 65 to 70 deg. This 
is a rather slow but sure developer, which 
does not give hard negatives. Rinse the 
plate between developing and fixing. 


Enlarger. 
Using a 5 in. lens to enlarge from quarter 
(at by 34) to whole plate (84 by 64), what dis- 
tance will the lens be from the (т) negative, and 
(2) the paper ? Н. 5. D. (Barnet). 
Enlarging from quarter to whole-plate 
is called two diameters (or four times 


area). Add І to 2-3. Multiply by lens 
focus, i.e. three times 5-15. This is 
the lens to paper distance. Divide 


15 by 2—74. This is the lens to negative 
distance. Final adjustments will have to 
be made by focussing a negative on a 
piece of thin smooth white card to get the 
sharpest possible focus. 


Pyro-8oda Formula. 


Will you kindly give me a good pvro-soda 
formula ? One that will keep longest preferred. 
Does Azol keep a long time in a well-corked 
bottle ? C. D. (Dartford). 


(1) The following is our own favourite 
pyro-soda formnla: (A) Take water 1 
oz., dissolve in it go gr. (2 11 drm.) soda 
sulphite, and 12 gr. potass. metabisulphite. 
Then add 24 gr. pyro, and finally add 
water to make 2 oz. (B) In ro oz. water 
dissolve ł oz. soda carbonate, and 4 oz. 
soda sulphite. Add water to make 16 oz. 
To mix a developer, take 1 drm. (60 mins.) 
of A, and т oz. of B. The above solutions 
keep fairly well, but as we greatly prefer 
non-stale solutions, we only make up 
as much as we think likely to be used 
within a week. (2) Azol keeps a long 
time in well-corked bottle. 


Copying Negative. 


I possess a negative which I value, and which a 
friend wants to borrow. Could I copy by 
making a contact positive, ctc. ? About what 
exposure would be required, etc. ? 

H. N. B. (Selby). 


Yes; for your positive you can make 
a paper print and copy that, or you can 
make a positive transparency by contact. 
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As to exposure, it depends on quality and 
colour of the negative, light used, speed 
of plate used, etc. So that you will have 
to get at the exposure by trial. Fora start 
use an ordinary or slow plate, say 75-100 
H. and D. Burna wax match or candle 
flame at two feet distance, for ten seconds. 
Full, but not over, exposure is required. 
Do not over-develop. Aim at a rather soft- 
contrast result. This obtained, you can 
make your new negative from the positive 
transparency in just the same way that 
you made the contact positive. If pre- 
ferred you can make a contact print— 
gaslight, bromide, or P.O.P.—on smooth 
paper. Pin this up flat against a well 
and evenly lit wall, and then copy this 
with camera and lens, just as though you 
were taking a portrait, etc. 


Lens. 


CanYvou tell me the capabilities of a double 
anastigmat lens bv Kengott, of Paris—(1) when 
both lenses are used; (2) when single do. ; 
(3) which ? A. K. (Leamington Spa). 


Certainly fiftv-three is not too old to 
take up photography. You are just in 
the prime for it, and will find it of never- 
ending interest. We have had no personal 
experience with the lens you mention. 
Using the front or back combination 
singly by itself you will get a longer focal 
length (lens to image), and so larger scale 
of picture, with corresponding narrower 
angle, or less subject matter included 
than when using the back and front com- 
bination together as one complete instru- 
ment. Generally one uses a longer focal 
length for distant objects, so as to get 
them on a larger scale. 


Hypo. 
Inadvertently I handled some negatives with 
fingers more or less contaminate! by contact 
with a parcel of hypo, etc. R. T. (Highbury). 


Handling a piece of paper used as a 
hypo wrapper and then handling nega- 
tives is not a very wise procedure ; but 
if the negatives were dry they are not 
very likely to be much endangered. 
Had the negatives been wet, or the 
fingers wet, there would have been тоге 
risk. We can only advise you to brush 
your negatives, both sides, with a soft 
brush and hope for the best. Trouble is 
not likely to arise. 
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Havoc and Honour. 


The war is leaving its sharp wounds on the world of Press 
photography, and its honours also. The other day I called 
at an office in a little court off Fleet Street to inquire about 
the date of a certain war photograph that I had in my posses- 
sion, and they told me that the man who had taken it had since 
been killed in action. Just over the way there was another 
agency at which I made a similar inquiry, and here I saw framed 
on the wall his colonel's enthusiastic commendation of Ernest 
Brooks, who has lately been gazetted official photographer to 
the Expeditionary Force. Once on a time it was two men 
working in the field, or two women grinding at the mill, but 
now it is two photographers snapping in the trenches of whom 
it becomes true that one shall be taken and the other left. 
When the war is over let us not forget how they also served. 


Frightfulness. 


The prohibition of photography in certain coastal areas has 
not sufficed to daunt the beach photographer. A friend of mine 
who, being a grandfather, feels that he can take a holiday 
without any patriotic misgivings, went accordingly to the 
south coast, and spent half his time at Bexhill and the other 
half at a neighbouring resort which I hesitate to name. At 
Bexhill he was left to his contemplations, but at the other 
place he found beach photographers by the swarm. Every 
two minutes, on the average, he was solicited by one of the 
fraternity, until he had to fly back to Bexhill to get his breath— 
and look at himself in the glass. There is a subtle flattery, of 
course, in the fact that people are anxious to take your photo- 
graph, especially if you happen to be a grandfather; but one 
rather fears that this sort of thing is only another indication 
of the alarming spread of frightfulness. 


The Child Out of Doors. 


In the blissful pages of the Lady's Pictorial I found a tempt- 
ing article on how to take outdoor photographs of children, 
in which this kind of thing was urged as the most fascinating 
occupation going. Could anything be more alluring than the 
pictures we get of our little ones—except, of course, the pic- 
tures we don't get? What is landscape or architecture by 
the side of the child out of doors? What a gem of a picture 
he makes every minute of the hour! And soon. It was most 
engaging, and I had all but decided to embrace this branch of 
photography to the exclusion of every other, when by a freakish 
stroke of fate I came upon a provincial paper containing an 
account of a lady who had had to appear before a certain petty 


sessions because, being a doting mother, she had done this very 
thing. 


Such Depravity. 


It appeared from the evidence that the lady in question 
had been caught in the act of taking her own home. This is 
not so particularly heinous, perhaps, though it is advisable to 
be on the safe side and to take somebody else's home. But 
the very pinnacle of her offence must have been that among 
her photographs was '' an engine, taken for her small boy, who, 
like all small boys, was very fond of engines." This sort of 
thing, of course, makes it inevitable that all the terrors of the 
law should be let loose on the offender. It argues also a mechani- 
cal turn of mind on the part of the youngster which will sooner 
or later get him into trouble. The petty sessions were too 
petty to punish this depravity in the thoroughgoing way it 
deserved, and as it was a first offence, merely dismissed the case 
on payment of costs. They even ordered the return of the 
camera, which had been confiscated, and if, after this, there 
is a general epidemic of such wickedness in the neighbourhood, 
they have only themselves to blame. They should not en- 
courage it by such a show of mercy. Аз for me, I don't think 
I shall venture to do more than photograph the bathroom 
spider. 
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Somme Pictures. 


The cinematograph, like the Government 
itself and all things human and inhuman, has 
not had ап altogether distinguished record 
in the war.  Technically, of course, it has gone on from 
triumph to triumph, but from the point of view of good taste 

there are disgruntled souls who find fault with it. There was 
that film which showed the interior workings of the office of the 
Press Bureau, for instance, at the beginning of the war. If the 
scenes enacted in that department for the benefit of the operator 
were anything like those which some of us have been made 
familiar with when we have bearded the censor in his lair, the 
fiim must have had quite a leisurely exposure. But whether a 
Government department gains any added dignity from being 
cinematographed by permission is another matter. Now there 
comes along the new war film of the Somme, described as a 
thrilling and electrifying thing, and lauded by the War Minister. 
We are told that it is intense realism, and in some of its episodes 
stark horror, and that the film not only shows the actual fighting, 
but also how '' the forms of those whom Death has caught in 
the first stride tumble back again into the trench.” 


Bringing it Home. 

Now, I am not concerned for a moment with the feelings of 
those who view this sort of thing from an easy chair at the Scala. 
I would scarify them worse than this if I could. I would make 
the war still more naked for their benefit. I would teach them 
its realism until their easy chairs seemed to be upholstered with 
gunpowder. But when I question the good taste of it, I am 
thinking of those whose figures flit across the screen. 15 it quite 
decent that there should be a fellow turning a handle impassively 
while they leap the parapet and go, many of them, to death 
and wounding ? The whole associations of the cinematograph 
are intolerable in this connection. It may be said that the same 
thing applies to the ordinary photograph, and it does in a measure, 
but in the photograph you have not got quite the same illusion 
of life—or of death. But the film suggests somewhat uncom- 
fortably—although of course nothing of the kind was intended 
by those who produced it— the dying gladiator and the Roman 
holiday. 


Giving Away. 


One photographic exhibition into which I strolled the other 
day not only throws the catalogue in with your shilling, but gives 
you a loose print in the bargain. Not a half-tone reproduction 
such as one used to get in the days when exhibition catalogues 
were produced de /uxe, but the real thing. Can pictorial exhibi- 
tions be moved to a similar generosity ? It might be the most 
merciful way of getting rid of one's stock of prints. 


My Kiddie. 


“ То anyone really keen on photography what could be more 
fascinating than to make a collection of photographs illustrating 
the many charms of children ? ’—Lady's Pictorial. 


My kiddie has, for all who dwell 
Within the sunshine of his spell, 

Such mischief bubbling to the brim, 

Such pouts that pucker, smiles that skim, 
That I doubt greatly, truth to tell, 
If cameras would show it well, 
The charm beyond all parallel, 

The witchery, the happy whim 

My kiddie has. 


But sure as tides retreat and swell, 
And sure as this is doggerel, 
No lens that has been made could limn— 
Though tinkered by the seraphim— 
The sweet, excruciating yel? 
My kiddie has. 
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It is remarkable to how small an extent the events 
of the last two years seem to have left their mark upon 
the output of exhibition photography. 
The visitor to the Royal Photographic 
Society's show, which opened at the 
R. B. A. gallery in Suffolk Street last week, 
would scarcely imagine that anything out of the common 
was occurring. The same quiet subjects are in evidence, 
the same methods of treatment, there are no signs of 
convulsion, no strainings after the topical. Seeing 
that medals are given this year in the pictorial section, 
it is natural to seek out first the four medalled pic- 
tures—these very diverse works showing the catholicity 
of the judges— but some of the outstanding things in 
the gallery are not entered for competition, among 
these being Mr. John H. Gear's portrait of Furley 
Lewis, and Mr. Lewis's own portrait of Willie Norway, 
the painter. The Americans again are well to the 
front. Nearly one-sixth of the works in the pictorial 
section are from American hands, as well as seventy 
or eighty exhibits elsewhere. Of processes the bromide 
is far and away the most popular, but there are twice 
as many examples of platinotype as there were last 
year (at least among the exhibits whose medium 1s 
definitely stated), and a larger number of examples of 
bromoil and oil pigment also. 


9 © 8 

Some truly wonderful work is crowded into the 
smaller rooms at Suffolk Street, including an exception- 
ally large photomicrographic display. The 

A crowD D natural history workers are as vigorous 
DISPLAY. as ever, and the colorists perhaps rather 
less so. There is an interesting exhibit 

of photogravure work printed from the largest rotary 
machine in America, and Mr. Bawtree also has a photo- 
mechanical exhibit. In some respects the most animated 
part of the exhibition is the trade and professional 
section. Some beautiful examples of work are shown 
here (in one or two instances work which is duplicated 
elsewhere in the exhibition) to illustrate the value of 
various printing media. The eye is caught at once 
by the fine Kodak exhibit of bromides, the enlargements 
showing with admirable effect on a background of spe- 
clally light wall paper. Work in various papers in 
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which they specialise is also shown by the Platinotype 
and Autotype Companies, by Baryta, Limited, and 
by Messrs. J. J. Griffin, and neither Johnson's chemi- 
cals nor Sanger Shepherd's colour filters strike an 
inartistic note. The Y.M.C.A. Snapshots from Home 
League fills up the odd corners to good purpose. 
9 o0 Ө 
Lord Redesdale only came into close touch with the 
photographic world during his two years' presidency 
of the Royal Photographic Society. 
THE LATE LORD The office was one which, however 
REDESDALE. dignified in itself, might have been 
held scarcely to demand assiduous 
attention from a man of seventy-five who had stroked 
both halves of the world, had met everybody, and had 
had a hand in evervthing that was going. But Lord 
Redesdale gave himself to the task with a fine diligence, 
and although some of the meetings must have bored 
him, for his interest in photography was casual rather 
than scientific, he was always ready with the suave and 
appreciative word. No one could lend so much elo- 
quence to small occasions, nor could any society have 
had a more picturesque head. 
© QO Q 
The photographic work which is being done at the 
military hospitals must mean a vast amount of extra 
business for the plate makers. 
DEVELOPING AT А We spent an hour lately in the 
MILITARY HOSPITAL. X-ray department of one of the 
largest of these institutions, where 
plates were being exposed the whole time in almost as 
quick succession as the orderly could fetch them from 
the cupboard. The size of the plate varied according 
to the area of the body it was desired to radiograph, 
but very often the whole-plate size was in use. One 
rather envied the orderly in charge of the developing 
room at this hospital. The dark-room was perfectly 
adapted to its purpose. The bench was iluminated 
by suitably filtered daylight, and when the ruby window 
was opened after each spell of darkness one looked out 
upon a London park in its green and golden. It was 
almost like a fairy story save that the transparencies 
of shattered bones and of German bullets lying em- 
bedded in the tender human tissues spoiled the idyll. 
9 9 Ө 
The attention of our readers is again directed to the 
competition announced in the recent Summer and 
Outdoor Number of THE А. P. 
for holiday photographs. А first 
prize of five guineas is offered 
for the best article of about 
1,000 words by a reader of THE A. P., describing а 
holiday with а camera in any district in the British 
Isles during 1916. The article must be illustrated with 
at least six photographs taken on the holiday described. 
A second prize of two guineas, and a third prize of one 
guinea will be awarded for the two next best articles 
and sets of photographs submitted. The photographs 
may be of any size and by any process, but preference 
will be given to good clean pictorial work. The entries 
will be judged by the Editor. Those who are already 
preparing work for this competition should note that 
in response to requests received from a great number 
of readers who wish to compete but who will not be 
taking their holidavs until late in September, the closing 
date for entries has been postponed until October 30. 
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enlargement, 
there are one or two points that the worker will do well 
to bear in mind. First, the quality of the negatives 
themselves, which can be modified to a certain extent 
during development ; and secondly, the means whereby 
the enlargements will be made. It is well to consider 
these matters now, before the winter season approaches. 

The question is often asked by amateurs who wish 
to take up enlarging, as to whether it would be better 
for them to get an instrument for use with daylight, 
or a lantern in which some form of artificial illuminant 
will be necessary. In many cases, too, it is not sur- 
prising that there is a certain amount of doubt as to 
what is possible with each type, so perhaps a few re- 
marks on the subject may be of service. 

With both methods it is possible to produce equally 
good results; the great thing is to bear in mind that 
certain types of negatives are almost necessary for 
the production of the best results, and these should be 
aimed at when developing the plate, according to 
whether daylight or the lantern is to be used in the 
production of the enlargement. It is not only a ques- 
tion of contrast in the negative, but its density should 
also be borne in mind. A strong negative, for instance, 
such as one adapted for carbon work, is only suitable 
for daylight enlarging, unless one has a very powerful 
light for the lantern. These remarks, however, are 
only made on the assumption that the average amateur 
is likely to use an oil lamp, gas, or electric light. A 
negative that is fairly thin, but having good gradation, 
suitable for P.O.P. or portrait gaslight by contact, is 
very suitable for enlarging in the lantern. 

An example may make things clearer, regarding a 
fairly strong landscape negative, quarter-plate in size, 
from which a whole-plate enlargement was required. 
With a 60 c.-p. electric lamp in the lantern, and using 
an anastigmat lens at F/6.8, the exposure necessary 
was twenty minutes on a rapid bromide paper. With 
such a negative in the lantern the contrasts are likely 
to be increased, and the shadows too dark and blocked 
up. With a daylight enlarger, however, the same 
negative (using same stop in lens and same rapidity 
paper) gave a soft and satisfactory result in three 
minutes. 

For something like nine months of the year much 
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NEGATIVES FOR ENLARGING, 


ENLARGING BY DAYLIGHT AND 
ARTIFICIAL 
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LIGHT COMPARED. 
davhght enlarging сап be done in the 
mornings. Ап average negative is equally 
suitable for daylight or lantern, and from f 
one that 15 exceptionally thin a good 


enlargement is possible on either portrait or contrasty 
gaslight paper with the daylight enlarger, and on a 
‘ contrasty " bromide paper when using the lantern. 

In any case, if a negative is to be used for enlarging 
purposes, a full exposure in the camera is necessary 
in the first place, to give a good range of tones 
without which a really first-class enlargement is by no 
means easy to produce without a certain amount of 
dodging during the exposure. This point should be 
borne in mind by the users of small hand cameras who 
show a tendency to make bright, crisp little negatives, 
very pretty to look at, but not much good for enlarging, 
as all the contrasts become exaggerated, and the result 
looks like under-exposure. 

Where a daylight enlarger is used, a focussing attach- 
ment and bellows are a decided advantage, as then 
any part of the negative can be dealt with to any size 
up to the limit for which it is made, and the extra cost 
over a fixed-focus instrument is money well laid out. 

Unless a reflector is used, it is necessary to have 
the enlarger pointed uninterruptedly towards the sky, 
and if the sun is shining, care should be taken that 
it does not shine on the negative. А diffused light is 
the best, however—still thelack of it need not interfere 
with the work being proceeded with. А ground-glass 
diffuser should be used at a slight distance behind the 
negative if direct sky light is employed. 

In pictorial work almost anything is possible in the 
control of tone values. A simple and effective method 
of doing this is to damp a piece of tracing paper, and 
then lay it down on the glass side of the negative after 
running a little stiff paste or seccotine round the edges 
for about one-eighth of an inch. When dry a great 
amount of shading can be put on with pencil or shading 
stump to hold back those places that print out too 
dark in tone. If a pencil is used, a paper stump should 
be gently applied to smooth the shading down to an 
even tint. These stumps can be obtained at all art 
dealers and many stationers' shops. Parts requiring 
further exposure to emphasise some point by making 
it stronger in tone can be managed by making use of 
cardboard masks held over the negative, and kept 
gently moving to obviate anything showing when the 
print is developed. Thin tracing paper, specially 
suitable for this shading on the negative, is supplied 
by Messrs. Roberson, of Long Acre, W.C. 

Many workers prefer to use matt varnish instead of 
the tracing paper, but the tracing paper method 
is generally better, providing that a suitable kind is 
selected. It may also be applied to a plain piece of 
glass, and placed behind the negative to get greater 
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diffusion of the “ working up." There is this to be 
said in favour of modifving the tone values on the 
negative itself, that when once it is done it will serve 
for any size of print that mav be required. By making 
a piece of blackened card slide in and out of the en- 
larger just below the negative, combination printing 
is quite easy, and perfectly under control as regards 
fitting of the negatives, etc., to make one complete 
picture, as in adding a sky. 

Turning to artificial-light enlargers, the weaker the 
illuminant the greater are the contrasts of the negative 
increased in the enlargement. When it is possible to 
use electric light, a 60 watt lamp is suitable, and if 
dipped two or three times in the solution that pro- 
duces the matt surface, a beautifully even illumination 
Is possible without any need of a ground-glass screen 
between the light and the condenser. Where tone 
values have to be modified, masks can be cut, holding 
back parts that require it, and increasing the exposure 
of others. 

As regards combination printing, necessary some- 
times in pictorial work, matt celluloid has proved itself 
very effective in some workers' hands, and if ordinary 
care is taken the junction of the different negatives 
will not assert itself. 

Tracing paper is not suitable for this as in the day- 
light enlarger, partly because of the very much longer 
exposure required, and also the rendering of the image. 
Matt varnish is much better in this respect, but the 
diffusion of the image consequent on its use renders 
it unsuitable, excepting for a limited number of subjects 
that may be thought all the better for it. 

'" Contrasty " bromide paper being available for very 
thin negatives, enlargements on gaslight paper need 
never be attempted in the lantern, as exposures of 
twenty minutes may even be necessary, in comparison 
with five or ten seconds on the bromide paper. 

Where the tone values of a negative are just what 
are required, daylight is generally best for reproducing 
them in an enlarged form, as it has such а soft and 
penetrating effect. Many negatives that would be too 
difficult for the lantern are easily dealt with successfully 
by daylight. FE 
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THE LONDON SALON. 


HE secretary of the Salon has asked us to draw our readers' 
attention to the fact that the closing date of entry for pic- 
tures is Tuesday, September 5th. Therefore a week only remains 
in which to complete and send entries. The conditions of entry 
are, in brief, as follows :— 

I. The pictures must not be framed but may be mounted. 

2. Each accepted picture will be suitably shown under glass 
as last year, and pictures sent unmounted will be mounted 
by the Salon committee. 

3. The mounts should be, if possible, white or light in colour, 
and approximately of the following sizes—15 by 12, 
20 by 16, 25 by 20. No mount to exceed 25 by 20. 

4. All pictures should be sent by parcels post properly packed, 
and addressed to the Secretary, London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 

5. The sending-in day is Tuesday, September 5, 1916. Pic- 
tures sent by parcels post must arrive at the Gallery on 
or before this date. Pictures may be delivered by hand 
on this day only. 

6. All pictures sent by parcels post will be repacked and 
returned carriage paid at the close of the exhibition. 


The members of the London Salon of Photography have 
again agreed to devote one half of the proceeds of the sale of 
any of their pictures to the funds of the British Red Cross Society, 
and it is hoped that many other exhibitors will do the same. 


August 28, 1916. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


Dusr ох DARK-ROOM FLooR.—No inconsiderable number 
of the pinholes on our negatives and lantern slides are attri- 
butable to dust being kicked about on the dark-room floor. 
To have this often washed makes the place undesirably damp 
and cold. To merely dry brush it only shifts the dust from 
one place to another. Via media once more wins the day. A 
slightly damp mop is about the best thing with which to lick 
up the dust. Ifa mop be not at hand one can make an efficient 
substitute by tying a damp kitchen towel over a well-worn 
long-handled sweeping brush. SALOPIAN. 

* * * * * 

CLEANING FILMS OFF USELESS NEGATIVES.—If two dry 
negatives be put into water (preparatory to cleaning), and allowed 
to overlay each other, they will stick together, and are separable 
only with considerable difficulty, and probably some breakages. 
The tip to prevent this is to take a good long length of string, 
and wind it round negative No. 1, lay on No. 2, and give another 
wind round of the string, then No. 3 on the opposite side of 
No. т, and so on alternatively. One turn of the string is enough 
to prevent sticking to any material extent. M. C. C. 

ж ж * ж * 

CANVAS SURFACE FOR PRINTsS.—Obtain a piece of fine-mesh 
canvas, wash it well, dry, and iron it. Lay it on a clean stout 
card sheet. Lay the print face down on the canvas, cover 
this with a second thin card, then pass the entire '' sandwich ”’ 
through the kitchen mangle, or use a screwdown office press.—F. 

ж ж ^ ж ж 

A SIMPLE RETOUCHING MEDIUM.—An inexpensive but effi- 
cient retouching medium which possesses the advantage of 
being absolutely harmless to the film can be made up, ata 
total cost of less than threepence per pint, as follows :—Beat 
up the white of an egg (which, needless perhaps to say, should 
be fresh) until it is quite frothy, and then after allowing it to 
settle, add half a pint of clear cold water, and carefully filter 
the whole. Pour the mixture into a fair-sized bottle, and shake 
well to ensure thorough mixing, afterwards adding a little 
ammonia to the solution. Unlike the general run of commercial 
products for the purpose, this ‘‘ medium " is applied whilst 
the negative is wet. When the negative „has been washed іп 
the usual way to eliminate the hypo, the surface moisture 
should be shaken off, the plate covered with the albumen mix- 
ture, and then stood up to dry in the usual manner, care being 
taken to prevent dust adhering to the film. The resulting 
surface is excellent in every way, and “ takes " the retouching 
pencil almost as easily as if the work was being done on ordinary 
drawing paper. EP. Н. B. S. 

+ * * ^ ж 

CopyING TO SCALE sometimes puzzles the beginner. But 
the following method of calculating lens-to-original and lens-to- 
plate distances will make the matter clear and easy. Let us 
call the long side of the original u inches, and our copy of the 
same b inches, i.e. a ratio of a to b, or object to image. Let f be 
the focal length of the lens in inches. Then the lens to original 


is at D)f and the lens to plate is Ê zur inches. For example, 


our lens is 5 inches focal length, the original a picture measuring 
26 x 15 inches, which we wish to copy with the long side reduced 
to 4 inches. Thus a=26, b=4,f=5. Then the lens to original 


"a P ges 39*5. 37} inches, and the lens-to-plate 
4 
c 26+: 5 5 
Чїзїапсе = s Я Bla? 2 39ے‎ х 50 259 As a matter 


26 26 ub "r£ 

of fact, these formule are based on certain assumptions which 

seldom, if ever, actually exist. But they give us a very close 

estimate of fact and good help in setting out distances. Final 

adjustment will always have to be made by actual eye judgment. 
HB. Н.А. 
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To those followers of the camera 
who are still in a position to pursue 
their hobby there has, no doubt, for 
some time past been a difficulty to 
know what to take and what not 
to take, especially in coast towns, 
where to even carry a camera creates 
visions of spies, and sometimes a 
grand finale in the lock-up or the 
guard-room, as the case may be. 


Many readers have found good work in helping the 
Y.M.C.A. Snapshot League ; of them we are justly proud. 
Apart from this, there are some who are anxious to be 
up and doing, so in spite of censors and other obstacles, 
the writer takes this opportunity of suggesting some of 
the ways and means to this end. | 

Since the outbreak of war it will have been noticed that 
the various newspapers have issued some very striking 
contents sheets: it may possibly have occurred to some 
that in them was a unique opportunity of photography 
which practically everyone could undertake and at the 
same time make an extremely 1n- 
teresting record of the war. 

Your newsagent, if he is an 
obliging man, will let you have any 
sheet you want at the end of the day; 
you can then roughly paste them up 
in your garden or in the house at 
your leisure ready for reproduction. | 

By making a copy instead of 
keeping the actual sheets, one has 
the advantage of producing a lantern 
slide if necessary, besides being 
more compact. At first I used to 
take the whole shop front, with all 
the boards showing, but found that 
a lot of unnecessary matter was 
included ; better results are obtained 
by the single sheets, you will agree, 
and there is always something of a 
striking nature nowadays. 

Then there are posters of different 
kinds—recruiting, war loan, procla- 
mations, etc. ; these are well got up, 
and will make a good record for 
future use. 

Now that women are taking up 
men's work more than ever, there 
will be plenty of opportunity in 
that direction; what with  post- 
women, motor drivers, trani con- 
ductors, munition workers, etc., one 
has quite a selection. 

It is needless to say that it 15 
advisable to ask permission before 
taking these lady workers, and to 
promise them a print; also to 
keep your promise in that respect, 
when you will get a better result, 
knowing that the lady does not 
object. 

During the coming months there 
will be plenty of scope for outdoor 
workers in the country, with so 
many women workers on the land ; 
in fact, some very successful pictures 
ought to be made in that way, 
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AR-TIME PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. and P. N.” 


By WILLIAM ROBINSON. 


because of the excellent surroundings many of them will 
have. 

The very useful list issued by THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, giving particulars of places in the British Isles 
where photography is allowed and where permits are 
necessary, and where the use of a camera is prohibited, 
should be in the hands of every photographer. It will, 
at all events, serve as a warning to many amateurs who 
might otherwise unconsciously take photographs in pro- 
hibited areas, and thus get into trouble with the authori- 
ties. At the same time the list indicates those districts 
where the camera may be used without risk, and it is 
surprising what a number of places there are where the 
photographer may work in peace outdoors without official 
interference. 

The amateur should also look around with a view to 
photographing the historic monuments of the country— 
the cathedrals, etc. Not that photographs of these do 
not already exist, but every new record made of them 
may include some detail that would be of value in the 
unfortunate event of injury by Zeppelins. 


Е 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


FIRST NOTICE. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


Special to ' The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE Royal Photographic Society makes a better display 

than usual in its annual exhibition at the К. В. A. Galleries 
in Suffolk Street, Haymarket, 5. W. This is the more gratifying 
since the opportunities of members have necessarily been 
restricted, and the usual co-operation of Continental photo- 
graphers has of course been impossible. 


Without claiming to be a whole-hearted admirer of American 
pictorial work, one may welcome its adventurous enterprise 
as a tonic for British photographers. Even with the aid of 
the American condiment the general tone of the show in the 
pictorial section 15 rather restrained. 


The Pictorial Section. 


There are, however, several satisfactory indications of well- 
considered endeavour, and here and there are to be recognised 
distinctly original designs. Doubtless the chief place among 
these should be given to Mrs. M. Pearson for “ Mlle. Rambert 
as the Virgin with Flowers." This is one of the four works that 
have gained the Society’s medal, and the award 15 a well-merited 
recognition of a new conception of photography as a means of 
rendering the simple devotional spirit that Italian painters 
expressed in their saints and virgins before the Renaissance. 
In these days we can only appreciate at second-hand the ingenious 
poetry with which religion was invested, and which inspired 
the artists of five centuries аро; but Mrs. Pearson has no doubt 
felt its unaffected sentiment, and has gone far to revive it by 
the unexpected aid of the camera. It is unfortunate that 
through the forcible emphasis given to the eyes she misses 
something of the serene harmony that is an essential quality. 
" Another interesting award is that of the medal received by 
Mr. М. O. Dell for “ Aucun." I have previously noted Mr. 
Dell's promising and tasteful work, but this year he seems to 
have made a forward step into new realms, where a forcible 
impression of wild pcetry calls for vigorous rendering. Boldness, 
breadth, and originality mark his treatment of “ Aucun," and 
the print is so effective as to suggest he may find his best scope 
in works of such character. The one thing necded is a more 
decided precision in the matter of values. Readers of THE 
A. P. will be familiar with the work of these two British medal 
winners, as they have been regular entrants in THE A. P. Weekly 
Competitions, and their work frequently reproduced in THE A. P. 


Another medal appropriatelv goes to an American exhibitor, 
Mrs. Alice Choate, whose '' Court of Abundance ’’ has some 
excellent work in the light falling on the architectural details, 
which are verv discriminatingly rendered, but the merit of the 
picture as a whole isso noticeably marred by falsification of the 
tone of the foreground foliage that one is inclined to doubt 
whether the award is entirely justified. A little '' control ” 
would have given recognition to the character of the leaves. 

Mr. F. H. Evans, whose unsurpassed technique is independent 
of * control," treats his foreground in ‘ Ely Cathedral in Late 
Evening '' in scarcely less cavalier fashion, and evidently regards 
it as needless to graduate the tone to the middle distance for 
the sake of aerial perspective, so long as due effect is given to 
the cathedral, which, in fact, is very charminglv presented. 
But it surely would not be less so if natural tone distinguished 
the whole picture. 

The fourth medal is given to Mr. Horace Jackson for the 
interesting work  '' Emigrants.” 

In this preliminary survey I will merely call attention to 
the notable series of portraits by Mr. А. L. Coburn, the Earl of 
Carnarvon's pleasing '' Design for a Poster," the good work 
accomplished by Mr. F. C. Boyes in illustration of the Ouse, the 
decorative figure subjects contributed by Mr. Hugh Cecil, and 
the original compositions of Mr. karl Struss of New York. 

Attention should also be drawn to Mrs. M. Ralli's striking 
works in bromoil, for these are among the best things in the show, 
and thev confirm the high estimate previouslv given of her 
individual and skilful methods. Her *“ Old Frenchwoman ”’ 
has in an exceptional degree the quality of animation, and is 
remarkablv expressive and characteristic, while the natural 
treatment of sunlight greatly helps its effect. The suggestion 
of a living personality 15 well conveyed, and this is the more 
deserving of attention because it is preciselv the quality that 
photographers should aim at in order that their work may have 


piquancy and grip. There is also a good portrait of “ J. Furley 
Lewis," by Mr. J. Н. Gear; and a portrait of the late Lord 
Redesdale, a former president of the Society, who passed awav 
a few days before the opening of the exhibition, is sure to engage 
svmpathetic attention. 

On the whole the portraiture and figure work seems to be 
the strongest feature of the show. It may be noted that there 
is only one “ Nude,” but this, bv Mr. Angus Basil, is too angular 
in composition, and shows too little sensitiveness to the graces 
of line and tone, to be a satisfactory representation of the subject. 


The Technical and Scientific Sections. 


Turning to the technical and scientific sections, one finds - 
absorbing attraction in the оћсіа! war photographs, which, 
lent by Capt. B. H. Wilbraham with the assent of the military 
authorities, bring home to visitors a vivid appreciation of the 
uses of photography in warfare. The German trenches are 
revealed in winter scenes enlarged from a series of small negatives, 
in one instance to a panorama eight feet in length. Here are 
all the details of the sombre, ravaged country, with the bare 
trees splintered no doubt by our own shells, desolate scenes 
that one might imagine to be without a human occupant if 
it were not known that the hidden enemy lurks underground. 

By means of these photographs our men, when they make an 
attack, know precisely what they have in front of them, and so 
avoid the danger of being taken unaware by surprise works. 
Such is the service that photography renders to our armv, 
and to the Germans too, though fortunately not in the same 
degree, thanks to the superiority. of the photographic sde of 


.our air service ; also, such pictures are obviouslv more useful 
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to the attacking than to the defending side. They are taken 
by the telephoto lens at distances up to 1,600 or 1,700 yards, 
and give clear definition to objects 2,500 yards азау. 

А medal is awarded to Mr. С. Ardaseer for micro-photographs 
of Radulz of Mollusca which, it may be explained, are the little 
tongues, perhaps an eighth to a quarter of an inch long, that shoot 
out to gather nourishment. The magnified representations 
of these small members reveal the surprising elaboration of their 
construction. 

Colour Work. 


Another medal goes to Mr. D. Seth-Smith for natural historv 
studies, which are always popular subjects ; and a third medal 
is given to Dr. F. C. Penrose, for three autochromes, the most 
remarkable of which, on account of the rarity with which the 
lightning movements of the kingfisher are caught Ьу the camera, 
is a representation of one of those birds. Dr. Penrose also 
provides autochromes of a sitting ptarmigan, and the nest and 
eggs of a peewit. 

Medals are won for autochromes bv Mr. L. J. Steele. Walshams 
Limited, and Mr. C. West, and there is other colour work, 
notably by Mr Fred Judge in bromoil, by Miss I. M. Nathan, 
and bv Mr. J. Sury, who introduces a new method, described as 
a '' dusting-on " colour process. No very high artistic standard 
is, however, reached in colour work, whether by automatic 
means or undue personal discrimination and control. Indeed. 
the falling off of colour representation in the pictorial section is 
very noticeable, and is a pity in some respects, since the bright- 
ness of colour here and there adds considerably to the vivacity 
of an exhibition. | Moreover there is no reason why such photo- 
graphers as have a cultivated sense of colour should not turn 
it to account. The onlv danger is that others who think that 
colour work depends only on natural instinct and needs no 
preliminary study may be diverted from producing creditable 
black and white to waste their efforts in a region for which thev 
have not qualified, and so damage the reputation of photography 
as a serious pursuit ; photography has a useful part as an aid 
to industry in the three-colour process, the examples of which 
are well worth attention. 

The Professional and Trade Sections include interesting ex- 
hibits by Kodak, Ltd., Baryta, Ltd., the Platinotype Company, 
the Autotype Company, J. J. Grifhn and Sons, Ltd., Sanger 
Shepherd and Co., Ltd., Johnson and Sons, Ltd., and the School 
of Fictorial and Technical Photography (J. Н. Gear principal). 

A further notice of the various sections of the exhibition will 
be giverrin next week's issue. 


August 28, 1916. 
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Special to ‘‘ The Amateur POS. and Photographic News.” 


E are often confronted with a street subject which 

V requires а longer exposure than we can give, on 
account of moving objects, vehicles, pedestrians, 

etc. For instance, the chief interest of our subject may 
be the detail of a dimly lit or dark-coloured near build- 
ing, or contents of a shop window, etc. To get a short enough 
exposure for the moving objects, we require а stop too 
large to give the needed depth of subject. With a 
small enough stop we have to choose between under- 
exposure and blur. The way out of this difficulty is to 
give such a long exposure that the moving objects move 
out of view before they have had time to impress them- 
selves on the plate. This in turn means using either (1) a 
very slow plate, (2) a dark colour screen, (3) a very small 
ens stop, or (4) a pinhole and no le ns. 


(1) Slow Plate—e.g. a lantern plate and medium-sized 
stop, say F/16. This would be suitable for the experi- 
ment on a dull day or poorly lit subject. To give some 
rough idea of the probable exposure : Suppose an average 
narrow-street subject, diffused light, summer month 
8 a.m., 5 p.m., stop F/16—with an ordinary plate тоо 
H. and D. the exposure would be, say one second, with 
slow lantern plate, say 3 H. and D., about thirty seconds. 


(2) Colour Screen.—Very difficult indeed to give any 
useful suggestion, as not only colour varies so very greatly 
in colour-filter action, but plates also vary very greatly 
as to their response to variously coloured lights. But by 
way of a first trial with F/16 and an ordinary (not ortho. 
or pan. plate) and a colour screen of ruby glass of the 
kind generally employed for dark-room lamps, an exposure 
of one hour would probably be not excessive. 


(3) Small Lens Stop.—Let us suppose: the focal length 
of lens to be six inches; then F/16 stop has a diameter of 
(about) 6-16ths, i.e. 3-8ths of an inch. Suppose we cut a 
piece of blackened thin card to fit inside the lens tube 
close up to the lens stop, and, using a No. 1 sewing needle, 
we make in it a hole an easy fit of the thickest part of the 
needle. This will be just about 1-20th of an inch in dia- 
meter. Now a stop 1-20th of an inch in diameter with a 
distance of six inches from lens to plate is = T = F/120. 
And to find equivalent exposures we merely square the stop 

2 2 
F numbers, i.e. (25) -(i)- zn Or 4 sec. with F/16 is 
I20/ . M5 225 
equivalent. to 225 sec. with our 1-20th inch pinhole stop. 
Or roughly pnt, “we may say that one second with F/16 
is nearly one minute with the pinhole stop. There is a 
special point to notice here, viz., when we use a very 
small stop with a lens we find we can rack the lens in and 
out quite an appreciable distance, and yet get mid-distance 
objects in focus. That is to say, a six-inch lens could be 
used as a five or a seven inch lens. This ''elasticity of 
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“ELIMINATION OF MOVEMENT 
IN OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By F. C. L. 


focal length " is sometimes of very great service in con- 
nection with architectural work in confined situations. 


(4) Pinhole.—It has been said that a pinhole picture is 
always in focus and yet never in focus. That is to say, 
we can use a small pinhole in place of a lens, and get an 
equally sharp picture any distance from the hole—within 
reasonable limits, of course. On the other hand, while 
the negative is sharp enough for pictorial purposes, it 
may not be sharp enough for what we have in mind. As 
a serviceable makeshift pinhole apparatus we may use 
thin card inside the lens tube—or better still thin metal, 
e.g. copper or brass—removing all lenses, of course. To 
get the sharpest result the size of the hole should bear a 
certain relationship to its distance from the plate; e.g., 
four inches, hole 1-6oth, needle No. 10; six inches, hole 
1-50th, needle No. 9; eight inches, hole r- -45th, needle 


No. 8. Suppose we use a 1-50th hole at six inches; this 

is practically equivalent to F/6 x 50 ай Е/зоо. Comparing 
2 

this with F/16, we have (: 29) -(&) = = or say —; 

300 75 5625 Т 


і.е. one second with Е/16 is equivalent to six minutes 
with a r-5oth hole stop. 

In passing it may be noted that the use of a pinhole 
does away with any focussing in the ordinary sense, so 
that we can within wide limits include any view angle 
we please, or get the subject on a large or small scale at will. 8 


WATERFALLS are not infrequently situated in ravines 
and other shady positions, which naturally require a 
generous exposure, although many inexperienced workers, 
thinking chiefly only of the rapidly moving water, are 
prone to err very considerably in the under-exposure 
direction. If a lens and full exposure be used there is a 
likelihood of a very marked difference of definition between 
the stationary rocks, etc., and the moving water. One 
way out of the difficulty is to use a pinhole small enough 
to give sufficient sharpness for pictorial purposes. The 
accompanying print may serve to illustrate this point. 


TREES SWAYING IN THE WIND present a difficult pro- 
blem, because it often happens that first one part, апа 
then another is wind disturbed, so that we may wait 
quite a long time, and possibly in vain, with the hope of 
there being a moment when all parts are still enough for 
the proposed brief exposure. Here again the pinhole 
serves our purpose. 


—— — eif ——— — ——— 


Address Wanted.—Mr. F. Collas, of 3, Wine Office Court, 
E.C., London agent for the American journal Camera Craft, 
informs us that he has received (from his advertisement in THE 
A. P. an application from a Mr. H. Jacob for a copy of Camera 
Craft. As, however, no address was given he has at present 
been unable to deal with the matter, and will be glad to hear 
further from Mr. Jacob should this paragraph meet his eye. 
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WHEN a 
man se- 
cures a 


certain 
pos ition 


in any 
William €rooke. walk of 
Bronze Portrait Bust by Birnie life, ordi- 
› S гуи 7 
сезу or 
еуеп аса- 
demic 
P titles are dropped; the individual be- 
| comes merged or absorbed in а historical 
entity in that particular branch of science, 


| art, or industry in which his pre-eminence 

has asserted itself. It is so with the subject 

of our present sketch; no photographer ever speaks of Mr. 

William Crooke; no, he is to the photographic world Crooke of 

Edinburgh, and the merit of his work or art quite entitles him 
to the distinction thus tacitly given. 

He is a distinct personality, genial and yet masterful in his 
own particular sphere; he will stand no dictation as to the 
exercise of his art, from even the most distinguished sitter 
that enters his studio. There he reigns supreme, and the 
client must perforce submit to his tactful autocracy. 

The studio, situated in what all Scotsmen, and many others, 
believe to be the finest street in the world— Prince's Street, 
Edinburgh—is unlike most studios, and is typical of the man. 
Immediately on entering, one is confronted with a magnificent 
fireplace, secured from some old mansion ; an ordinary modern 
grate encased in such a setting would be an anachronism, and 
therefore the owner had to devise '' something different." He 
discovered a blacksmith, who was a craftsman of the old school, 
and gave him instructions to prepare a replica of the beacon 
fre at Edinburgh Castle. The craftsman, with that pride of 
work that is now all too rare, executed his commission, and 
the result is harmony. That is given as an 
instance of the thoroughness of Crooke ; there 
must be nothing slipshod, nothing '' good 
enough ” ; everything must be the best; and 
in his own work, while it is impossible that he 


can personally carry out every detail, it is 
typical of his thoroughness that every print 
must be personally approved before being 
dispatched. 


The appointments of the reception rooms 
and studios, and the portrait gallery leading to 
the latter, are on the most sumptuous scale that 
any photographer could desire. Yet, withal, 
in the most perfect taste. There are two 
studios, one forty-five feet square, and another 
the same length but sixteen feet wide. The 
blinds are arranged to work horizontally, not 
up and down, giving a range of control which 
is impossible with the rigid width of the up 
and down blinds. Crooke is also a believer in 
having an abundance of light from the south, 
so that he can have real sunshine in his pic- 
tures when he wants it. 

He attends personally to all sittings, and his 
manner is unobtrusive in the extreme; there 
is little handling of the sitter; a brilliant con- 
versationalist, he engages the attention of his 


sitter, studies, again unobtrusively, his model, 
and when the psychological moment arrives 


the exposure is made, again unobtrusively. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL PICTURE 
MAKERS AND THEIR WORK.- VI. 


CROOKE OF EDINBURGH. 
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By "PORTRAIT LENS." 


His clients are drawn from the leading circles of the élite 
of the land, and therefore he is favoured as to type; but one 
quality noticeable in all Crooke's work is that he infuses into 
his photographs an atmosphere of dignity. That, apart alto- 
gether from an excellence of technique, is the outstanding 
characteristic of a Crooke portrait, be it man, matron, or maid— 
dignity. 

He is not, however, absorbed wholly in photography; he 
has interests beyond and outside of that. All art interests 
him. 

Applied art equally appeals to him, and this is evinced in 
the equipment of his studio and reception rooms with 
really magnificently arranged collections of antique furniture, 
garnered from many and varied sources—the possession of 
these is to him a never-failing delight in his worship of the 
artistic skill of the craftsman. 

That Crooke has been influenced by the work of the masters 
in painting, such as Rembrandt, Velasquez and Raeburn, 
there is no doubt, and his work shows how this influence is 
interpreted photographically. That portraits by him will 
always rank as the works of one of the great masters, when the 
history of photography is written in years to come, is certain. 
For fifty-two years he has been picture-making with the camera, 
and may at the present time be rightly considered the doyen 
of photographers. During his busy life innumerable awards 
have come the way of this leader in photography from all parts 
of the world; his most treasured being a special gold medal 
awarded for his wonderful exhibit at the first Crystal Palace 
Exhibition. 

A native of Ireland, he has graduated in his art under cele- 
brated masters ; his residence in Scotland and his love of travel 
have generated in him a cosmopolitanism that has indelibly 
broadened the catholicity of his art. His visit to America 
some years ago partook in a large degree of a triumphant pro- 
cession through American photography, and proved that Crooke 


of Edinburgh is as highly appreciated in the Western world as 
in the United Kingdom. 


A Corner of the Studio. 
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A HIVE OF INDUSTRY 
By 

HILTON PEARSON (Canada). 
From the Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photographs by 
Colonial Workers, now 
open at the A. P. 

Little Gallery, 52, Long 

Acre, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY, By WM. CROOKE. 
See article on page 172. 
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THE LATE LORD WEMYSS. = 
See article on page 172. By Wm. CROOKE. 
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CHILD PORTRAIT. By Wu. Crooxe. 
See article on page 172. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Permits and Prohibitions. 


The leaflet reprinted from THe AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER is in great demand and will supply a long- 
felt want among amateur photographers, the main 
body of whom are desirous of doing what is right 
and avoiding what the authorities consider should 


not be done. Tue A. P. of July 24—the Outdoor 
issue—is perhaps too bulky (and too valuable) for 
carrying purposes, and will serve as a handy index 
or reference, that may be altered, varied, and brought 
up to date as changes take place from time to time. 
The leaflet, however, may be carried in the pocket 
and always be in use, particularly by those who have 
the privilege of visiting some of the various districts 
referred to therein. Any variations in the list 
that come to my notice will be furnished as soon as 
convenient. Members of societies should ask their 
secretaries to write to the publishers of THe A. P. (52, 
Long Acre, W.C,) for a supply of the leaflets. 


Permit Variations. 

A correspondent sends me the following varia- 
tion. In Leeds City the usually understood bona- 
fide amateur is not granted a permit unless he can 
show he is utilising the taking of photographs to 
add to his income. In other жое о if he is an 
occasional contributor to a journal who pays for 
his published photographs, and he sells his work 
for a profit, then he may get the permit. If not, 
the document is somewhat summarily declined. 
I confess I cannot understand what is exactly 
meant by a bona-fide amateur according to the 
Leeds official status, but Jet those who do, take the 
hint. As I pointed out a week or two back, the old 
permits are called in, and the new permits. are 
embodying the suggestions given in Tue A. P. of 
some wecks ago—a photograph of the lucky holder is 
affixed to the permit, and a duplicate is filed in the 
archives of officialdom ; so that any evasion is now 
out of the question. 


A Visible Sign Wanted. 

As I have previously indicated, a good many 
of these restrictions will live after the war is over, 
and írom my own knowledge of the necessity, 
one need not complain, for they will ultimately 
tend to help rather than hinder the genuine worker. 
'The only danger is a stupid official or a supercilious 
or foolish amateur, and both must be carefully 
watched. Опе cannot get away from the excellent 
suggestion that was made in our columns some time 
ago that, in the case of the total prohibition of 
outside photography in any district, the prohibited 
areas should be marked by some outward sign. 
It does not matter much by what means it is done, 
so long as it is visible to the person who only offends 
through lack of knowledge. In a similar way the 
motorist is warned of danger zones by a caution 
board, and to-day the triangular sign has almost 
become part of our regular landscape. In somewhat 
the same way the bona fide amateur should be 
warned he is transgressing. A sign manual, such 
as “A. P." in a circle, placed at the commencement 
of a danger zone would meet the universal desire 
for some easily understood warning. 


Like the Motor Triangle. 


I know the responsibility for fixing the motorists' 
warning notices rests with the Automobile Associa- 
tion, 4 private organisation that is given many 
privileges, in consideration of its great work in the 
dual interest of self and the public. Photographers 
have also federations and affiliations which could 
well undertake the work, and few would grudge 
the cost. The necessity of something of the kind is 
illustrated in a letter I have from a secretarv of a 


Boots’ 


or amusing incidents. 
value {9 58. ; 


lamps. 
Century papers, and may be of any size. 


Competition for Amateur Photographers.— Readers 
of THE А. P. will have noticed the announcement made by 
Messrs. Boots in our advertisement pages during the past few 
weeks, concerning a new competition for photographs of humorous 
The first prize is a quarter-plate camera, 
the second prize a quarter-plate focal-plane 
camera, value /3 15s. €d. ; the third prize a vest-pocket camera, 
value {2 5s.; and twenty-five consolation prizes of safe-light. 
Photographs must be printed on Boots' Twentieth 
Entries must be sent 
in not later than September 30, addressed to Boots' Photographic 
Dept., “ Winning Substitute " Competition, 57, Farringdon 


Yorkshire society that has come to hand this week. 
He says, '' I have been at Ilkley for the past fort- 
night, and there is every facility for photographing 
there and also at Bolton Abbey and neighbourhood. 
I reported myself to the authorities directly I 
arrived, and I have gone about with ту camera on 
the moor, in the street, and anywhere, and, according 
to what the local police told me, Skipton district is 
not a prohibited area, although Ilkley is. 


West €oast Holiday Facilities. 


“ Thinking the matter may be of interest to 
others," writes a secretary of a federation section. 
“ I am sending you particulars of some corres- 
pondence my society has had with the Chief Constable 
of Preston abont photographing at Morecambe 
watering place on the western coast. The cbief 
told our members they can photograph in and about 
Morecambe. They are only barred at Fleetwood, 
a mile and a half from the railway station, and at 
Heysham harbour, a mile from the harbour railway 
station, and the same at Glasson docks." My 
correspondent adds that apparently the regulations 
are as the C. M. A. chooses to make them for some 
districts. Exactly so; as I have already remarked, 
the official has large discretionary powers, and par- 
ticularly in areas, such as I have just defined, which 
are proclaimed prohibited. Hence the necessity 
is evident that the amateur should have some kind 
of visible warning, for one can understand the 
difficulty of deciding where the mile and a half from 
Fleetwood railway station, or the mile from Heysham 
harbour commences. A sign such as the automobilists 
have would at once clearly mark out the limits of 
the prohibited area. 


Postal Folios for Clubs. 


All pictorialists are agreed upon the manifold 
benefits they have derived from association with a 
Postal Circulating Portfolio. In the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation there is an extension of 
the same idea in the nature of club folios which 
circulate from club to club, but are the sole work 
of the issuing club, and form the contributions of 
as many members as they can get together. Some 
clubs are particularly successful in this feature, 
but they, according to Mr. H. L. Hadfield, the port- 
folio secretary, have not gone far enough.  Difficul- 
ties will undoubtedly arise in fixing up a lecture 
syllabus for next winter session—we cannot expect 
otherwise—and these difficulties inust be overcome. 
How and by what means, local circumstances must 
determine, but in a note or two of last week's issue 
I clearly showed there is plenty of room and material 
for organised effort. The following paragraphs 
illustrate another extension of that selfsame effort. 


The Lancashire Club Folio. 


Mr. H. L. Hadfield, the Lancashire and Cheshire 
portfolio secretary, says he is obviously aware that 
many societies are more or less dormant, but if 
secretaries will only urge their members to look 
through their stock of negatives (there are no pro- 
hibited areas here) some good things may possibly 
be found and the arrival of a club portfolio every 
fortnight will materially help to keep interest in 
the society alive. Don't simply read his opinion 
and let it end there, but see what you can do. As 
Mr. Hadfield points out, there are forty societies 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, about 
the same number in the Midlands, over a score in 
Yorkshire, and perhaps half that number active in 
Northumberland and Durham, all of whom ought 
to have folios in circulation. In Lancashire alone 
he says there ought not to be less than a dozen 
folios, and, as he forcibly puts it, there can be if each 
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Road, London, EC. 
by an entry form, which will be sent free with full part:culars, 
on application to the above address. 

Lectures at the R. P. S. Exhibition.—A series of lantern lectures 
will be given on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 8.30 
p.m., at the Gallery of the Royal Society of British. Artists, 
Suffolk Street, S.W. 
follows :—Tuesday, August 29, “ Peeps at the Unseen,” by С. 
PRES; 
Photography of Animals and Birds,” by W. L. F. Wastell, 
F.R.P.S.; Saturday, September 2, ‘“ How Birds Protect Them- 
selves and their Young, by F. B. Kirkman. 


secretary will make up his mind to send a folio 
from his own society. Never mind if you have only 
a dozen prints, other societies will appreciate the 
effort and credit you with the good intention—there- 
fore do something to show your vitality. 


A New Portfolio for Clubs. 


The last paragraph refers to the present form of 
club portfolios, where each society is responsible 
for each separate set in circulation, but the idea may 
be varied as follows. Let societies form groups of 
four, eight or twelve, but not more. Each society 
should contribute ten prints, if practicable by ten 
individual members; if not. then that should be 
no bar but the interest could be shared by as тапу 
members as possible. These will make up port- 
folios of say forty, eighty or one hundred and twenty 
prints, when they could be sent on their journey 
weekly to each society contributing. As the port- 
folio reaches each society it substitutes ten fresh 
prints to the collection in place of the existing set 
of ten it originally contributed. It would, of course. 
be most successful in the smaller groups arrangement, 
for in the four-group system it would reach cach 
society once every four weeks with a fresh collection, 
and in the eight society group once every other 
month. In the meantime the clubs are discussing 
and preparing the next ten prints, which are to 
knock ont all their previous efforts and the other 
societies into the bargain. 


Copying by Magnesium. 

Some little time azo the South London Photo- 
graphic Society sent me particulars of a * Copying " 
demonstration which I had not room for insertion 
at the time, but the points are of great interest, 
and particularly next winter, if we are to have more 
photography at home. Mr. E. W. Taylor was giving 
the demonstration, and for copying he uses mag- 
nesium ribbon, as the light is more uniform, results 
are more certain and trouble from reflections is less 
likely to occur. А piece of plain glass placed over 
the copy helps to prevent апу cracks trom showing 
and also keeps it flat. The print, of course, should 
be on the easel upside down. If camera extension 
is not sufficiently long, use a wide-angle lens or 
make a supplementary extension to the camera. 
For copying black and white drawings Mr. Taylor 
advised the exposure should be kalf as much again 
as normal, and development be for оуег-ехроѕиге 
in very strong solution of pyro which will give a 
fairly vigorous negative. Fven then it is nearly 
always necessary to intensify. If you want the 
strongest contrast, stop developinent before it has 
gone too far, clear with ferricyanide, and intensify. 
That is for black and white line work. 


Magnesium for All Purposes of Light Aid. 


Magnesium ribbon is cleanly, safe and not expen- 
sive; it is always interesting, and in my experience 
exhibits greater reliability for arriving at a proper 
judgment. Mr. Taylor copied a print postcard to 
half-plate size using ten inches of ribbon each side 
at F/ir (indicated). A fine negative resulted. 
The ribbon should be burnt sufficiently far aside 
to prevent reflection in the glass covering the print. 
Matt bromide prints do not require so much exposure 
as glossy bromide. In making a copy of a picture 
containing many subtle colours use a twenty-four 
inch ribbon each side at F/6.8 (indicated) with a six- 
times screen. Copy about whole-plate size down to 
half-plate. In the demonstration of this feature a 
negative in which the colour values were well 
suggested resulted, but, in passing, it is well to 
remember that the plates used in each case were ot 
the anti-screen variety. 


All photographs must be accompanied 


The three lectures for this week are as 


Thursday, August 3r, “ Elementary 


о Google 
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АХ APPROXIMATE 
TESTING SHUTTER SPEEDS. 


METHOD OF 


VERY photographer knows the value 
of a correct knowledge of'the actual 
working speeds of his camera, especially 
the accuracy of the lower speeds, where 
the accurate working of the shutter may 
mean the difference between correct 


EXPOSURE i SECOND 


exposure and under or over exposure, 
and it is with this idea in mind that it 
occurred to the author to devise some 
simple method of testing the shutter that 
was not beyond the ability of every 
amateur who will take the trouble to 
make the tests described. 

The majority of amateur photographers 
seem to avoid anything of a technical 
nature, but the simplicity of the opera- 
tions about to be described should appeal 
to anyone who takes a real interest in 
his hobby, and wishes to have an intimate 
knowledge of his instrument, as every 
photographer should, so that he can 
place implicit faith in the mechanical 
working of his camera, thus freeing the 
mind and enabling the worker to devote 
his thoughts to the pictorial side of his 
hobby, which after all is the ultimate 


EXPOSURE 4 SECOND 


aim, that of making pictures, the camera 
being but a means to an end. 

Accuracy in the working of the lower 
speeds of a shutter being in the author's 
opinion of more account than the higher 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


speeds, seeing that the former will be 
most often used, the tests were made 
on the four lowest speeds on the shutter 
in question, and the following description 
of the method adopted should be per- 
fectly clear from the illustrations. 

The principle of the pendulum was 
used, in which a cord thirty-nine inches 
long from the point of suspension to the 
centre of bob swings its full swing in 
one second of time; a dark ground was 
chosen, and on this a pin was driven in, 
and at the end of a piece of fine thread 
a loop made to slip over the pin. At a 
length of thirty-nine inches from the 
pin a bright silver ball was fastened (in 
this case one of the silvered glass balls 
used for Christmas tree decoration), and 
weighted with silver sand to make it 
swing evenly. 

This silver ball will be found to give 
a point of intense light, which is needed 
to trace its progress on the plate when 
swinging. 

The pendulum having been arranged 
for, it is now allowed to swing, and will, 
of course, describe an arc of a circle in 
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its course. This curve is marked on the 
dark ground in chalk, and a point de- 
cided on from which the ball is to be 
allowed to swing each time, and clearly 
marked (fg. 2). 

The ball was then let swing from this 
point, and a note carefully taken of the 
full extent of its swing, and this point 
also clearly marked, after testing once 
or twice. The arc described by the 
ball, i.e. the distance between the marks, 
now equals one second of time ; finally 
the arc was divided into some given 
number of parts, in this case twenty-five 
parts. 

The whole apparatus was then focussed, 
so that the complete arc came nicely 
on the plate, using the full aperture of 
the lens ; a plate was then put in and set 
ready for exposure. 

The shutter was now set to one of the 
speeds marked on it ; the shutter release 
was held in one hand, and the ball held 
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on the mark at the extreme end of the 
arc, and the ball and shutter released 
simultaneously, that is, an exposure was 
made on the swinging ball. 

A fresh exposure at each marked 
shutter speed was made for each speed 
it was desired to test, and the plates 
developed. 

On examination of the resulting nega- 
tives it will be seen that the bright silver 
ball has traced a line on the arc corre- 
sponding to the time which elapsed 
between the opening and closing of the 
shutter, and which will be seen to be a 
definite number of the parts into which 
the arc was divided, and consequently 
shows the true speed in terms ef parts 
of the complete arc of one second, at 
which the shutter was working for that 
exposure. Thus it will be seen in fig. I 
the shutter was set to one second, but 
the actual working speed of the shutter 
is shown to be ten of the parts of the 


arc, i.e. ten 25ths, or 2-5ths of a second, as 
shown by the line traced by the ball. 

Similarly with figs. 2, 3, and 4 the 
marked shutter speeds were }, 1-25th, 
and 1-5th, and the correct speeds shown 
by the exposure being ten parts, five 
parts, and eight parts respectivelv, i.e. 
2-5ths sec., I-5th sec., and $8-25ths or 
I-3rd second nearly. 

It will be seen how essential the testing 
of a shutter becomes when it is found 
that the marked second in this case is 
really only 2-5ths of a second, though, 
of course, the second exposure would 
probably be given with the shutter set 
to “ time," but the principle applied to 
other shutter speeds might prove equally 
the unreliability of the speeds marked, 
and possibly where a time exposure 
could not be given, although the latitude 
of the plate might compensate for this, 
if the photographer uses ап exposure 
meter and is wise enough to always 
double the indicated exposure as given 
by the meter. 

A small tablet can be fixed to the 
camera showing the actual speeds of the 
indicated speeds of the shutter, and 
reference to this will enable the photo- 
grapher to set his shutter as required 
with perfect confidence. 

On no account should any attempt be 
made to alter the working speeds of the 
shutter; such a delicate mechanism 
requires the skill of an expert, and at 
the best is merely nominal. 

NEL 
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HINTS ON 


HE last two weeks 
we have devoted to 
photography in the 
hay or harvest field 
in form more or less 
simple. As one in- 
creases the number 
of figures in the 
picture, the com- 
plexity of the sub- 
ject is increased 
also, and the possi- 
bilities of failure 
are more numerous. 
The professional photographer knows 
that when he starts with groups, each 
additional figure increases the risk of 
a spoil through movement, and al- 
though in snapshot work in the open 
air the risk of movement is not so 
serious, there is always the possi- 
- bility that one of the figures will look 
at the camera or will get into some 
awkward attitude just as the exposure 
is being made. 

Further, it is more difficult to see 
when the grouping is just right when 
one has more elements, and one’s eye 
and mind must work more rapidly, 
which, after all, is another way of 
saying one should only attempt sub- 


~ —— 


jects with many figures when one has 
had some little practice. 

The question of posing versus snap- 
shotting arises at once. It will always 
remain more or less a vexed question. 


Painters pose, but it is doubtful if 
they paint a figure exactly as they 
see it, especially when that figure is 
not a trained model. Probably they 
watch the figure at work, and then, 
having made a few rapid sketches, get 
the elaborated detail they require 
from the posed figure. The photo- 
grapher who poses is very likely to 
find the figure exceedingly wooden. 
The success of the early Robinson 
figure subjects, to which reference 
was recently made at the R. P. S, 
was very largely due to the fact that 
the figures were girls more or less 
trained as artists’ models. Of course, 
H. P. Robinson trained the models, 
and so the credit was due to his skill 
in that direction, as well as to his 
artistic perception and photographic 
ability. Our point is that it is im- 
probable he would have done any- 
thing like so well with the crude 
material. In the early days any ap- 
proach to our present-day exposures 
of 1-50th second would have been 
quite out of the question, and so 
posed figures were the only available 
method. Nowadays posing will seldom 
be resorted to except for near figure 
studies. This, however, will not 
prevent occasional wooden- 
ness as we shall see 
presently when we come 
to consider the illustra- 
tions. The best way of 
avoiding the figures being 
conscious of the camera 
is to take plenty of time 
over the work: in fact, to 
potter about until every- 
one concerned has got 
quite used to the photo- 
grapher's presence, and 
then to begin taking the 
photographs. This aftords 
an opportunity for the 
photographer to get used 
to the figures, as well as for 
the figures to get used to 
the camera. The best 
movements can be studied; the mo- 
ments when movement is slight, 
while the poise of the figure is good 
тау be observed, and so on, and the 
time thus spent in watching is not 
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DEALING WITH FIGURES IN LANDSCAPE. 


wasted either from the point of view 
of immediate results or of а training 
of the eye. 

It is perhaps an open question 
whether all the figures in а group 
should be looking away from the 
camera. If many are looking towards 
the camera the effect suggested is 
that they are being photographed, 
rather than that they are attending 
to the business in hand. On the other 
hand, if they are all turned away from 
the camera the picture may well have 
the somewhat unpleasant effect one 
gets in a picture showing a closed 
door, the effect of being “ quite out 
of it." Fig. 1 shows this effect, 
which would be more marked still 
if the horse and cart had been turned 
round. Fig. 2, of course, is simply 
“ We are having our portraits taken.” 

The points we have mentioned the 
last two weeks with regard to the 
relative size of objects will naturally 
apply, and perhaps have added im- 
portance. Fig. 3 is a good illustra- 
tion of what not to do in this direction, 
the difference in size between the two 
nearest figures—one of them leading 
the horse—and the figure on the top 
of the cart being very pronounced 


The more the figures included in the 
group the greater the probability of 
some of them being so much nearer 
the camera than others that they 
will appear out of scale. In fig. 4 
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Fig. 3. 


this is avoided simply because the 
whole of the subject is at a greater 
distance from the camera. 

Without going into the question of 
'" composition," we may point out 
how much more satisfactory a picture 
will result from the pyramidal arrange- 
ment than from more scattered group- 
-ings. Nor must the background be 
forgotten, especially when, as in fig. 5, 
it is near enough and dark enough to 
be prominent. Here the figures, cart 
and horse, and trees simply form a 
band across the picture, and composi- 
tion or ' pleasing arrangement ” is 
conspicuous by its absence. If we 
look into the print, and isolate the 
subject from the background, we shall 
notice that the cart and figures do form 
a pyramid. But this pyramid is, if 
anything, too regular and evenly 
balanced. There are two figures on 
each side of the cart, and so on, and 
even if the background had been 
softer and more ғи the background the 
result would not have been entirelv 
satisfactory. 

Figs. 6 and 7, on the other hand, 
are better in both these respects. The 
backgrounds recede more pleasantly, 
and the pyramidal form of grouping 
exists without its being too formal 
or regular. In fig. 6 the two figures 
on one side and the one on the other 
prevent too even a balance, particularly 
as the cart with the figure on top is well 
to the left of the centre of the print. 


In fig. 7; we have balance 
secured by figures on one 
side, and the horse on the 
other, undue symmetry 
being again avoided by 
keeping the cart to the 
right of the centre of the 
picture. 

We have referred to the 
background in the case of 
fig. 5 and in previous 
“ Notes ” also, but these 
references have been more 
particularly to the »earer 
background, such as the 
hedge of the field, and so 
on. But an important 
feature of such pictures is 
the background of distance. Refer- 
ence to some of the illustrations of 
the last two weeks will show how the 
absence of any distance gives a kind 
of shut-in feeling, which is unpleasant, 
and which to a great extent destroys 
the open-air country feeling of such 
subjects. They might almost be 
taken in a kinema studio against some 
painted back cloth. Working in more 
or less flat country it is often very 


Fig. 6. 


difficult to get any distance, though 
even then much may be done by 
avoiding a low viewpoint for the 
camera. That is, holding the camera 
at eye level instead of waist level will 
often make an appreciable difference, 
and sometimes it is possible to get on 
the top of one of the cocks of hay or 
on some agricultural imple- 
ment which may be handy. 
Butin more hilly country 
the matter is a good deal 
easler, and the sweep of a 
distant hill carries the eye 
pleasantly away, and helps 
to blend distance and sky. 
The choice of this distance, 
of course, increases the 
difficulty of the work, 
for it means that the 
point of view must be 
chosen with reference to 
the general ''lie of the 
land," the composition of 
the foreground and slopes 
of distance all considered, 
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Fig. 4. 


and then the exposure made when the 
grouping of figures comes in the proper 
place. 1% is sometimes possible to 
arrange all this in advance, but very 
often a change of position must be 
made for some reason just at the last 
moment, and then the worker who can 
see and reckon with a dozen things 
at once is the one who is likely to 
secure the most satisfactory results. 
It may be interesting to add that 
these photographs show wounded 
or invalided soldiers at work. 
They were, as a matter of fact, 
bovs back from the Dardanelles, 
recuperating in a hospital camp 
after dysentery, and they had 
volunteered to help a local 
farmer with his hay crop. The 
work was unpaid, and was done 
in no half-hearted way, but 
was regarded as a healthy way 
of “fetching up a bit of muscle.”’ 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published їп 
previous issues include, among other 
subjects : 
“ The Simple Type of Hand Camera." 
‘The Hand-Stand Type of Camera." 
“ Treatment of the Background.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMa- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, оп 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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PRODUCTS 


make Picture Making easy. They are manufactured from first-quality raw materials 

by a staff skilled in the arts of Emulsion making and Emulsion coating, aided by 

modern machinery and ideal surroundings. You can place every confidence in 
. Plates and Papers bearing the name 


The following are among the many grades in every-day use :— 


"ХТКЕМЕ PLATE: 400 Н. & D. For quickest exposures. 
"XTRA SPEEDY PLATE: 350 Н. & D. For general Photographic 


work at all times of the year. 


ANTI-SCREEN PLATE: 300 H. & D. Renders yellows and greens cor- 


rectly in monochrome without a light filter. А great favourite with amateurs 
throughout the world. 


Platino Matt, Ordinary, Carbon, Chamois, and Enammo Bromides for contact 
printing, enlarging, and the Bromoil Process. 


B.B. PAPER for Brown-Black tones by direct development. 
S.C.P. for gaslight printing; and 
P.O.P. and SELF-TONING for daylight printing. 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
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MONEY LOCKED UP IN 


OLD NEGATIVES. 


How to Create a New Source of Income. 


By VERNON REID. 


Notes in old boxes of negatives? Thousands of 

pounds are literally thrown away every year by 

amateur photographers when old negatives аге 
destroyed, and this ridiculous waste of money is done quite 
unconsciously by the very people who need the money most 
of all. 

Yet with a little knowledge, a little foresight, all this money 
can be saved. 

Think of your own stock of glass or film negatives stocked 
away in little cardboard boxes in some dark cupboard. Хо 
Treasury Notes there, you say! Well, are you sure ? 

I'm wiling to make a sporting offer that you could make 
enough money from those old negatives to cover more than the 
cost of everything you've spent on photography since you 
started the hobby. That sounds a startling statement, doesn't 
it? But in five cases out of six it is true enough. 

The negatives may seem a pretty ordinary lot to you, but 
someone, somewhere, is waiting, cheque book in hand, to pay 
good money for ever so many of the pictures that can be pro- 
duced even from your old negatives. 

Difficult to see the value in them, you say. Not at all, if 
you know what to look for. Suppose you were toid how to 
obtain the money by someone who knows how these pictures 
can be marketed. Supposing you go through those old films 
with an understanding of their money value ; would you not 
set aside the saleable subjects and make prints from them ? 
You may even have prints already made, littering up drawers 
or put away in albums. Now is the opportunity to get them 
out and turn them into ready cash. 

If ever there were a time for tapping new sources of income 
it is the present. What with increased taxes, new duties on 
everything, reduced incomes, and heavy living expenses, every- 
body wants to make more money, and yet the amateur photo- 
grapher neglects one of the easiest and most interesting ways 
of getting that additional money. 

Shall I tell you how you can extract these profits which are 
hidden away in the recesses of your dark-room cupboards ? 
It is probably a simpler process than you antici»ated when 
vou first read the heading of this article, for when you secure 
the information I am telling you about you will begin to earn 
money at once. 

The people who are going to pay you for these pictures of 
yours are editors, publishers, advertisers, press agencies, and 
others who utilise illustrations, but until you know how to 
reach them and what to offer, the money will not be forth- 
coming. 

The unintelligent bombarding of an editor, or a publisher, 
with prints he cannot use under any circumstances is simply 
waste of money. Yet each editor has a soft spot for certain 
kinds of pictures, and will pay good prices for those he uses. 

I have before me at this moment reproductions of forty- 
two different pictures by one man. Most of them are very 
ordinary subjects, yet they have all been published, because 
they were submitted on a certain plan set forth in detail by 
the Press Photography Course of instruction taught by the 
Practical Correspondence College, of 15, Thanet House, Strand, 
NN eos 

I am quite sure that if these prints had been offered in any 
other way they would have been rejected. Some of them 
would not have the slightest chance of getting published in any 
parer except under this plan, and yet you could come along now, 
and, with other (just as ordinary) prints, get them published, 
and paid for, by adopting the plan indicated. 


E you one of those people who hide away Treasury 


People who are taking these postal lessons soon discover 
how easy it is to make money by carrying out the instructions 
given. 

One student writes: ‘‘ I may say that although I was agree- 
ably surprised with the first lesson, the second one was an 
absolute mine of information to me, and I must thank you for 
the benefit I received from it." | 

Another student found the work so profitable that he has 
given up his business so as to devote his whole time to the 
work. This is what he says : 

‘“ Twelve months ago I started a Course of Press Photo- 
graphy with you, and I have since got an appointment upon 
the staff of an illustrated weekly. Although it is only twelve 
months since I first started the Course, I smile to think of the 
crude pictures I sent to you in the first instance as suitable for 
publication. I used to have to hunt for my subjects, but now, 
in many instances, my services are sought, making the actual 
taking much easier. I must thank you for the kind help in 
enabling me to get my present post. I hope you wili always 
have a warm place in your heart for me, as I feel you are one 
amongst my mest sacred friendships.” 

Most people who take the course are surprised at the ease 
with which they can sell pictures, which, but for the lessons. 
they would never have thought of offering. 

Here are five extracts from letters which came by one post · 

“ I have had that picture I sent you published twice 
already. I am very pleased ”’ 

“ I sold that picture of the ——— twice. It brought in 
28s. 6d. The other picture was also reproduced and brougkt 
in ros. 6d." 

““ 1 sold a large number of cories.' 

'" I have had quite a lot of pictures published in the news- 
papers already.” 

" has accepted one of my photos for publication, and 
has accepted the other; that makes 315. 6d. from that 
test negative.” 

If I were to give you extracts from letters from students 
who have proved the profit there is to be made by offering 
prints on the lines given in these lessons, I should fill the whole 
of this number of 4. P., but I would far rather let them prove 
that vou, personally, can earn money by taking up the work 
as a spare-time hobby. 

Will you look up some of your old prints, select half a dozen 
good representative subjects (not all the same kind of subject, 
please), and post them to Mr. Lockwood, 15, Thanet House, 
Strand, М.С. >? Mr. Lockwood has undertaken to obtain a 
very frank criticism of each print submitted in this way, and 
he will tell you whether vour negatives can be given a selling 
value or not. He will also send you a detailed description of 
what the Practical Correspondence College will undertake to 
do for those who take up the work. 

If you decide to enrol after getting the free criticism, you 
can either pay the (very low) fee for the tuition in one sum, or 
by small instalments, just as you choose. Many students earn 
in fees more than the cost of the complete course before they 
have reached the third lesson. 

No one can fail to earn many times the cost of the fee if the 
instructions given are carried out. In any case no charge what- 
ever is made. for the preliminary report and criticism of six 
prints or for the illustrated description of the Course. All 
prints sent with inquiries are returned, and will not be sold 
without permission. Your negatives might earn £25 between 
now and the end of October. Why leave the money idle in 
the dark-room cupboards ? 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


á , t Editor, THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


о the 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
Interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Rusty Enlarging Lantern. 


The Russian iron body of my enlarging lantern 
is very rusty. Can you recommend treatment 
which will not smell when it gets hot? 
E. M. (East Grinstead). 
First thoroughly remove the rust with 
a hard blacklead stove brush. (No 
grease, except ‘‘elbow grease.") Then 
polish with stove blacklead and a little 
water, or you may coat with eggshell 
black enamel. But the ordinary black- 
lead and plenty of hard brushing will do 
all that is needful. 


Chromium Intensifier. 
I cannot always get a negative to bleach pro- 


perly. С. В. С. (Twickenham). 
Your experience is by no means 
unique. The matter has not yet been 


satisfactorily explained, but it is usual 
to put it down to some peculiarity in the 
gelatine, or the result of exposing the 
bleached plate to too much light before 
or during redevelopment. The best thing 
to do is to soak the plate for an hour or 
so in Water 1 oz., glycerine I drm., am- 
monia 3 drm. 


Stops, Ete. 


(1) I have camera lens, focus 31, and stop 
2-8ths across. Is this F/15? (2) When using 
glossy p. o. p. in hot weather I find the image 
nearly runs off. I have used the alum bath 
but got stains. 
camera; when it is racked out, does F/18 


become F/16 ? 
H. B. (London, S.E.). 


(1) The lens focus being 33 may be 
reckoned as 15-4ths, and the 2-8ths stop 
as I-4th, so that the focal length divided 
by the stop diameter is 15, or F/15. (2) 
Use a weak solution of chrome alum, 
about 30 рг. to a pint of water, bath the 
prints in this for ten minutes, and then 
wash them in four or five changes of 
three or four minutes each. (3) You are 
on the way, but not quite right. For 
instance, you might use a six-inch focus 
lens and one-inch diameter stop for a 
very distant object, when the lens 
would be working at its focal distance, 
viz. 6, and so the stop is as F/6. With 
the same camera you might now focus 
a near object, when the lens was eight 
inches from the image ; this stop is now 
F 8. Again, you might use this lens to 
copy same size, when the lens would be 
twelve inches (i.e. twice its focal length) 
from the image. This same stop is now 
F/12. Thus you seeit is a question of lens 


(3) I have a double-extension. 


to image (in focus), distance compared with 
stop diameter, which determines the F 
number. You are right in saying that 
the larger the F number the longer the 
exposure. This varies as the square of 
the F number. For instance, to compare 
F/5 and F/8, the equivalent exposures 
are in the ratio of 5x 5225 and 8x 8-64, 
Or, say, 5 and 13, or 1 to 13-5ths, i.e. I to 
23, which is I to 3. near enough. 


Mildew. 


Will you kindly inform me how to remove 
mildew {тош camera bellows, and how to 


prevent it in future ? 
C. F. P. (Clapham). 


Clean the leather with a bit of rag and 
a few drops of paraffin or formalin. To 
prevent any return, rub the leather with 
the merest trace of carbolised oil. 


Exposure, Permits, Ete. 


(т) I have an Imperial exposure meter. If I 
expose it to the sun the indicated exposure is 
too short. If it receives the same amount of 
light as the lens the exposure is too long. (2) 
How can I remove the stains in the dish after 
Azol developer? (3) How can permission be 
obtained to take photographs at the scaside ? 
А. M. (Didsbury). 
(3) Permits, etc., Refer to p. 66 in our 
issue July 24 (Summer Number). _ (2) 
Try Sapolio and a bit of loofah, or a little 
common hydrochloric acid, sold at the 
oil shops as spirits of salts. (r) It is 
generally recommended to hold an 
exposure meter in the light falling on 
the object, or light of a similar strength. 
The light round about the camera is not 
necessarily of the same actinic power as 
that illuminating the object, e.g. the 
camera may be inside a building, or in 
the shade of a tree, etc., and yet pointed 
to a brightly lit subject. Exposure calcu- 
lations are based on the value of the 
light illuminating the subject. 


Negative Bags. 
I want to make some negative bags. Can vou 
tell me which paper is most free from chemicals, 
and where it can be procured ? 
E. M. T. (Oporto) 
The purest paper is that used by 
analytical chemists for filtering. But 
this would be hardly tough enough for 
negative envelopes, and, moreover, it 
is not cheap. Are you aware that nega- 
tive bags are obtainable from any up- 
to-date dealer ? Whether these are chemi- 
cally pure enough for your purpose must 
be discovered by testing. Hypo is often 
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used in paper making. This is the chief 
enemy to be suspected. Tear up into 
very small bits a piece of the suspected 
paper. Put them in a test tube or 
beaker, cover with distilled water, and 
let this soak for a day or two. Then 
test for hypo in any of the more delicate 
usual ways. We do not feel very keen 
to advise the use of negative bags at all. 
Our own plan is to store negatives film 
to back, without anything between 
them, in the card boxes in which the 
plates are scnt out by the manufacturer. 


Puzzling Case. 
(1) I enclose Velox print and negative. Though 
the latter is clear, the print shows a snowstorm. 
Prints with other negatives on paper from the 
same packet gave perfect results. (2) Is it 
possible to take photographs of moonlight or 
searchlight rays? With what exposure ? 
D. L. (Clapham Road). 
You only made half the experiment. 
So far so good. You show that the 
fault is probably not in the paper. We 
have confirmed this by using another 
brand of gaslight paper, and got results 
like yours, confirming the first indication, 
viz., that the fault is in the negative. 
The identity of the markings points to a 
common cause, viz., the negative. Care- 
ful examination of the negative in a good 
white (day) light shows the cause to be 
slight local yellowing of the negative. 
We have red-ink dotted a yellow-stain 
edge, on one print, which you will easily 
see in the negative. (2) As to moonlight 
exposures. Open landscape, full moon, 
extra rapid plate (200 Н. and D.), F/6, 
about quarter of an hour. Searchlights 
do not keep still long enough to be much 
good for photography. 


Metol Substitute. 

Can you tell me something to replace metol, 

etc. ? J. H. J. N. (Walsall). 

Why not try the British-made Monomet, 

which you will find mentioned in our 
advertisement pages? It is an excellent 
developer, and replaces metol in all 
developers in which the German-made 
chemical was used. If you write The 
White Band Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
South Croydon, mentioning THE A. P., 
they will send you full particulars. They 
also supply small sample packets of 
Monomet, which will enable you to give 
it a trial. 
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The Cabinet Reels. 


. And so do we. The Cabinet is to be cinematographed, both 
inside and outside the chamber. This although Downing 
Street has been forbidden to photographers for months. What 
would have happened to anybody who ventured into its pre- 
cincts with a camera I do not care to speculate. Probably he 
would have been taken up to the parapet of the Foreign Office 
and dropped on to the spiked railings below. I remember 
how, a few years ago, the first photograph was secured of the 
room at No. 10 where the destinies of the nation are hidden 
from the gaze of the vulgar. Of course the room did not show 
the ghost of an occupant. That would have been too shocking 
in those days. It was all silence and mahogany. But we felt 
it a privilege to see it even in its emptiness. Editors fell over 
one another to purchase that photograph. Ill-natured people 
wondered how the Press photographers secured admission, and 
insinuated that it was by the back door. And now the cine- 
matograph operator goes in at the front. 


аа: 


Exposed at Last. 


The statement that there are to be filmed records of a sit- 
ting of the Cabinet is enough to make Mr. Gladstone not merely 
turn in his grave, but spin in it. But it really isn't my fault. 
I warned the Government. The ink was hardly dry upon my 
recent castigation of the Press Bureau for submitting itself to a 
like indignity, when it was announced that the Cabinet would 
follow suit. The Government will do these things. They are 
intent on making a feature of themselves. The members of 
the cast—I mean, of the Cabinet—are truly on the profligate 
path. There are people who have been convinced of this for 
a long time, and these are now grimly rejoicing in the fact that 
at last there is to be an exposure ; perhaps even, if the operators 
are up to the usual tricks, a double exposure. 


The Thriller. 


Whether the Cabinet film will be worked out as a comedy 
scenario or a drama scenario I cannot say, but while they are 
about it they might as well make it as strong a thriller as pos- 


sible. The country at large would prefer the comic, with 
plenty of “ business " in it. Let us have a thousand feet of 
really good slapstick, knockabout comedy. We might do 


worse than get a certain nimble gentleman who postures on 
the other side of the Atlantic to come over and act as expert 
adviser. Even if his usual year's salary were guaranteed to 
him, it would be a mere bagatelle by the side of our daily expendi- 
ture on the war, against which round, comfortable sum we 
measure everything in these times. Let there be plenty of snap, 
and bristle, and punch in the thing, with no padding on any 
account; the Cabinet Ministers must keep all that for their 
speeches. If the film is to be exhibited in America it ought at 
least to be able to compete on level terms with “ Hanky Panky ”’ 
and similar records. 


'* Close Ups.’’ 


I hope also that in the making of this film there will be a 
generous number of ‘‘ Close ups." Each of the twenty-two 
should take care to stand for a moment within a 12 or 15-feet 
radius of the camera. This will provide opportunity for the 
display of emotion and psychological action. It will assist 
greatly in emphasising the message of the panto—I mean, of 
the production. The enlarged view of those subtly changing 
expressions, the lifting of an eyebrow, the pucker of a lip will 
take immensely. The film may even be а means of supplying 
an answer to some vexed questions as to the whole Crewe of 
them: What does Curzon curz on when he curzes? What 
does Asquith ask with? What is the standard tint of Grey, 
and the centimetre measure of Long, and the correct formula 
for the Law of Bonar ? And so on ad infinitum. 


[Since our contributor, '* The Magpie,” wrote the above, Mr. А 
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“ Flash Backs.’’ 


It is not to be denied that there are difficul 
ties in the making of such a record as this. 
There can be few shiftings of scene. No 
seascapes can be utilised, no mountains, no prairies. There 
must be a sameness about the entrances and exits. There 
might even be objections to utilising such a moderate amount 
of turbulence as, for example, a scene in which a Minister is 

‘exited from the door,’’ and attempts perilously to regain 
entrance from an upper window, the camera being gradually 
tilted as he ascends. Heart interest is necessarily out of the 
question, yet this is the very feeding-bottle of drama. Nor, 
when all are honourable men, can you have villains to foil the 
heroes. 


“ Dissolve Outs.’’ 


In spite of all these difficulties, I do not doubt that by means 
of '' quick cuts ” and flashes on the screen, and other dodges 
known to cinema producers, a very lively and effective film 
will be forthcoming. The double exposure trick also may be 
useful to show what dreams may come, even to Cabinet Ministers. 
The whole thing might conclude with a fade-in picture of the 
Prime Minister bowing to the right and another of Bonar Law 
bowing to the left. One fearful possibility occurs to me. Sup- 
pose the Film Censor refused to pass it, or sent it back for 
recutting as being too risqué. The only thing then to be done 
would be to get a dissolving view, but the word “‘ dissolving ” 
at all times is a word of evil omen in Downing Street. 


Over-toning. 

On the day of judgment, I fancy, pictorial photography will 
have a pretty bill of costs to bring against its brother, the halt. 
tone process. The things that photographs have suffered in 
going through the half-tone mill are not to be told in polite 
soclety. The latest example occurs in a Northern newspaper, 
where the work of a very well-known photographer is repro- 
duced to the extent of twenty square inches. Exactly sixteen of 
these inches are covered with a uniform inky blackness, in which 
no vestige of detail appears. It is like a slice of Stygian dark- 
ness. In the left-hand corner, however, there is something which 
might be anything, from a bramble-bush to the portrait of the 
Prime Minister. It is a pity that just these four square inches 
are not uniform with the rest, as in that case it would be an 
excellent picture of the darkness which the author gets in his 
dark-room when he extinguishes the ruby lamp. 


A Benefactor. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen with bad attacks of spy mania have 
come to regard the possession of a camera as a sure mark of 
German origin and nefarious intention." — Westminster Gazette. 


"Tis hard that all the passers-by 
Should look you sternly in the eye, 
As though a manatee, or merman, 
Or something strange and odd you were, 
And cry, '' A camera! The cur! 
Of course his origin is German ! " 


"Tis hard for you whose pedigree 

Is British through each vertebra, 
That while you go delineating 

The beauties of this Land of Us, 

These ardent people should be thus 
Intent upon annihilating. 


But p'rhaps they'll learn, or soon or late, 
That he who captures on a plate 

Something of England's brown and golden, 
Its walls that by the waves are kissed, 
Its good green turf, its muffling mist, 
Is one to whom e stand beholden ! 


squith has announced that the Cabinet will not be filmed.—Ep. A. P.) 
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The original, a gaslight print (8x6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The “ Red Book Night " of the Affiliated Societies 
at the R. P. S. Exhibition was greatly enlivened bv 


Mr. T. H. B. Scott's criticism of the 
RED Book competition slides. Mr. Scott has the 
NIGHT. gift of being humorous without hurting 


the feelings of the most sensitive exhi- 
bitor, and he put his audience on good terms with 
himself at once by confessing that he produced his own 
lantern slides neither by contact nor by reduction but 
. by accident.. The way he justified slides which were 


entirely conventional as well as slides which had most , 


egregiously departed from convention revealed him as 
a diplomatist as well as a wit. The quality of the 
selected slides appeared to be as high as ever, and if 
landscapes were fewer, the lack was made up by archi- 
tecture and figure work, the latter including one or two 
semi-nudes of quite decorative design, which Mr. 
Scott suggested might be offered to the Government 
for reproduction as posters to illustrate dress economy. 
Опе point which engages attention on seeing such a 
collection of thoroughly representative slides is the 
great run upon fountains and windmills. If our archi- 
tectural workers do not take care, we shall find these 
things outnumbering the silent tombs. 


© 0 8 

‚Опе interesting remark made by Mr. Scott on criti- 
cising a view of Bruges—a place which he himself has 
photographed to good effect—was that 
in Bruges there are по new viewpoints, 
but only new moods. There indeed 
we have a truth applicable to much 
else besides the Belgian city. Viewpoints, after all, 
only give us the anatomy of subjects, but moods show 
us spirit and personality. Viewpoints may be ex- 
hausted, but it is not easy to think of the exhaustion 
of moods. The difference between the search for the 
one and the search for the other is very largely the 
difference between the lower pictorialism and the 
higher. Viewpoints are simply questions of outline, 
but moods are questions of light and atmosphere, 
those elusive things which the true photographer is 
most intent upon catching, and which, once caught, 
can glorify the most common setting. It is easy to 
conceive a time when no new viewpoints will remain, 


VIEWPOINTS 
AND MOODS. 
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but photography may then be only beginning, for, 
happily, the sky, and, because of the sky, the moods 
of the landscape, are subject to no such limitations. 
9 © e 
As no bromide need be used in the chromium intensi- 
fier, there is a distinct economic advantage over processes 
of intensification (as, for example, the 
BICHROMATE copper process) in which the now 
INTENSIFICATION. expensive bromide is employed ; and 
if the final stages of the chromium 
process are carried out in accordance with the original 
instructions as they appeared in our pages, it is easy to 
obtain that extreme density which has been looked upon 
as characteristic of the copper process. The original 
instructions to which we refer are contained in an article 
entitled “ On the Chlorising of Negatives—a New System 
of Reinforcing," this article appearing on page тоо of 
the Photographic News dated April 28, 1865. The 
bleaching solution there recommended for general use. 
contains three fluid drachms of saturated solution of 
bichromate of potassium, one fluid drachm of hydro- 
chloric acid, and six ounces of water: full instructions 
being given for modifying the effect by diluting the 
solution. It will be remembered that in 1865—fifty- 
one years ago—the wet-plate negative was the order 
of the day, but alkaline development and emulsion 
matters come rather to the front in the volume in ques- 
tion—indeed, Mr. G. Wharton Simpson, who was then 


editor, was a pioneer in the matter of collodion emulsion. 


To obtain the maximum of intensification, sulphiding 
with a solution of Schlippe’s salt is recommended, but 
this, like all sulphiding salts, keeps badly, the commercial 
preparation being often useless. On page 169 of the 
volume in question (1865) a very easy and certain 
course is described by which a Schlippe solution is pre- 
pared from the constituents ; one fluid drachm of this 
being added to one or two ounces of water for use. 


O о 9 


A number of queries addressed to us recently have been 

in reference to special formule for stand and tank 
developers. In many cases the writers 

TANK have mentioned that they have a 
DEVELOPMENT: favourite developer for ordinary dish 
development, and want to use the same 

for the tank so as to produce a similar type of negative. 
With very few, if any, exceptions one can convert a 
developer requiring, say five minutes in a gently rocking 
dish, into a six times as long, i.e. thirty minutes’, tank 
developer, by diluting it to about five times as much 
bulk with sulphite water. That is to say, if we use 
two ounces of developer in a dish, and it requires five 
minutes to give a negative of average density contrast, 
we can get pretty much the same result in half an hour 
in a tank or other stand development contrivance by 
diluting the two ounces to ten ounces by adding eight 
ounces of sulphite water. In other words, we increase 
the time by a factor of 6 (i.e. 6 х 5-30), and the bulk 
of developer by 5 (ie. 5 x 2— то). If we use plain 
water for diluting the developer, we let down the 
strength of preservative while we increase the time of 
development, and so increase both ways the chance of 
staining. But if we dilute with “ sulphite water ” (i.e. 
twenty grains soda sulphite per ounce of water, or sav 
an ounce of sulphite per pint of water), we keep up the 
strength of sulphite to the minimum anti-stain level. 
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EXPRESSION 


IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WHERE MANY EXHIBITION PICTURES FAIL. 


T the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society now open at the R. B. A., Gallery the 
visitor who compares the show with that 
held by the society in the same gallery last 

vear will get the feeling that as a whole it is far better, 
but it still lacks SOMETHING. The pictures on the walls 
are good sound photography; pictorialy many of 
them reach high-water mark, yet not more than half 
a dozen leave a lasting impression. , 

This does not apply to the technical section, where 
manv exhibits of outstanding interest will be found, 
but to the works in the centre gallery. | 

Is this lack of arresting interest in an otherwise 
excellent show of pictorial work, this absence of what 
our American cousins would call '' bite," a sign of a 
ceneral levelling up, or is it due to the absence of really 
great work, work that will be remembered and live for 
vears to come, as certain pictures in the past have 
lived ? | 

We do not consider that the day of epoch-making 
pictorial results has passed. Photography is a very 
live art indeed, but progress must be made along the 
lines of direct appeal to the imagination, boldness of 
utterance, and simplicitv in expression. | 

All art progresses approximately on these lines, and 
any artistic productions, no matter the technical skill 
employed, that ignore these factors may tickle the 
palate for the moment, but the impression they leave 
will be evanescent. 

The first and foremost essential in all forms of 
artistic expression is, we think, the creation of an 
impression in the minds of others. For if a subject 
or thought or emotion is worth expressing at all, it is 
worth expressing well, and then it is bound to leave 
behind a strong impression. | | . 

By this, however, is not meant an impression which 
attracts temporarily, A tune may produce a most 
vivid impression at the time, and yet not run in one's 
head afterwards; a woman may be beautiful, but 
the recollection of her face may fade away, and within 
a very short time fail to materialise. But if the tune 
and person have created an impression, they cause a 
desire for further acquaintance, and would be thought 
of long afterwards. | 

Elusiveness is also often an essential in fine art, for 
although it implies inability to remember form and 
detail, it also creates an interest and a desire to re- 
member. An uninteresting picture may create remem- 
brance, but once passed over it is forgotten, and a 
second view only insures a second time of forgetting. 
How many of this year’s pictures will be remembered ? 
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Now, although virility may be the first essential of 
expression, there is no doubt that individuality comes a 
close second. But individualitv should not be con- 
founded with originality. A theme which may be 
chosen may have been treated before, and practically 
under similar circumstances, yet the photographer's 
rendering of the subject is such that it expresses his 
personal view of the matter. 

Imitation never produces good work. It can never 
lead to good work, because two persons cannot see the 
same subject in the same way from the same point of 
view. Individuality only begins to come into a person's 
work when that individual begins to think. Placing 
all book-work rules aside, and putting the personal view 
first, this is the road to develop individuality. 

But individuality is too big a subject to discuss in 
a short article. It is well, however, to remember that 
a man can confine and train himself, but he cannot 
destrov his individuality. When he tries to model 
himself on similar lines to someone else, he becomes. 
artificial ; when he tries to develop and cultivate the 
better part of himself, whilst he remains true to him- 
self, he becomes a power. 

It is not meant by this that a person should not 
learn from others, or that he should not be influenced 
by others, but that he should be true to his own wav 
of seeing, feeling, and expressing whatever he photo- 
graphs. And individuality does not end with the 
mere choice of subject and the selection of the view- 
point; it continues through the exposure, develop- 
ment, and printing, and assumes such a control over 
the materials that the photographer can start with 
seeing the finished picture in his mind's eye, and can 
work up the desired effect without a thought of a 
failure. 

Of course this is a high ideal, but the artist who falls 
short ceases to be an artist, and becomes the dilettante 
or something worse. 

The third essential is rather difficult to interpret ; 
but the word imagination is perhaps the most suitable 
to use. [t is the ability to conceive mental pictures 
and images—real, true, vivid pictures—and of convey- 
ing these pictures to the onlooker. 

To take the camera out with some half a dozen 
slides with the intention of making a picture at some 
haphazard subject is not the way to lead to work that 
is virile, individual, and imaginative. The photo- 
grapher must feel strongly, and go out and search for 
his created fancy. But this feeling, this sympathy 
for his subject must exist if he is to make others feel 
somewhat as he does. 


PN Google 
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But although he must feel strongly, he must also 
remember to restrain those feelings to some consider- 
able extent. For if everybody in this world expressed 
exactly what they felt, it would not be exactly a pleasant 
place to live in. And so this brings us to a fourth 
essential, that of restraint. 

Now this can be expressed more in detail. There 
must be that in personal restraint which avoids the 
discursiveness, over-elaboration, over-expression, and 
over-emphasis ; secondly, there must be that social 
restraint which avoids the expression of anvthing 
which will lead to hurting or grating upon other people ; 
and lastly, there must be that artistic restraint which 
prevents us from overstepping the bounds of the 
medium in which we are working. 

Restraint is a difficult matter to deal with. There 
is no greater destructive power than an acquired feeling 
for tone, for dispensing with plucky negatives of sharp 
contrast. Refinement and simplicity dispense with 
anything that partakes of a theatrical nature; but 
the greater power in restraint is personal conviction. 
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A man must place his individual thought and feeling 
into the matter, and avoid with distaste the absurd 
rules of conventionality. 

The majoritv of pictures, and this applies not onlv 
to beginners but to the advanced student too, 
contain too much. Now, colour has much to do 
with this fault, for by means of colour the landscape 
is simplified bv the different objects being blended 
into colour harmony. Once this difficulty is overcome, 
if we could mentallv restrain the colour from our 
vision, we should at once have a picture simple and 
harmonious in one colour. 

And last, but not least, we should develop a mechanical 
accuracy. Not a mere hand and eve accuracy, but 
an accuracy portraved bv the brain, where the hand 
is but the tool which produces the thought. Systematic 
practice is what we need, and from it we obtain spon- 
taneous control over the medium with which we are 
dealing. But again let us reiterate the statement 
that systematic practice—practice with sympathv—is 
What is needed most. Hz P.L. 


“ THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


N.B.— Readers shoild note that the hours given in the us 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


following paragraph refer to ‘‘ sun" time, and not the presen! clock time. 


or if stop F/I! is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F 5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from Z to 4 p.m., double these 
From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. 


exposures. 


| 


Ultra Rapid 


Extra Rapid 


Medium Plate. Ranid Plate. 


SUNJECT. Ordinary Plate. Plate. | Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/25 вес. | 1/40 sec. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 

in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 

scapes with rocks, beach scenes. .. .. 1/15 ,, 1/25 x 1/45 ^ 1/60 - 1/15 43 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 

age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 

open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/8 1/12 4/25 1/30 1/40 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong / 4 / ei i " / ii / M 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/5 ы 1/10 Е 1/20 ,, 1/25 5 1,30 ; 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/3 - 1/4 : 1/8 " 1/12 à 1/15 " 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

тиен shut in by DUI ings xp. Xe 1} » 1 à 3/3 , 1/3 4 1/4 : 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector .. 5 secs. | 4 secs. | 2 secs. | 1} " | 1 о 


— ee 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have Leen divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred lo above. The speeds of other plates om the market will be given on application. 


Barnet, Medium Ortho 


Mawson, Celeritas. GRIFFIN, Gramme. CLERON, Roll Film. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. " Gladiator. ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. T Flat Film. Сем, Medium. — 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. „ — Special Rapid, Eastman, Rapid. JLroRD, Chromatic. 
‚ Barnet, Red Seal. »  Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Ise. „ o0 Empress. 
W Super-Speed. Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. " Matte-Ground. Marion, l'ortrait. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, ‘Xtra Speedy. LUMIERE, Blue Label. ENsiGN, Filin. " LanJscape. 
» Special Ex. Repid. Т Press. MARION, P.S. Ges. Colour-screen. Pacet, ХХХ. 
CRITERION, Extra Special | Wratten, Speed, Double si Instantaneous. ItrogD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. Instantaneous and Pan- Iso. - Ortho. WRaTTEN, Instantaneous. 
EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. chromatic. MAWSON, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
Epwarps, Comet. Pac Ortho. r ШШ Ordinary Plates. 
n. АСЕТ, АХАХА. 2 .F. | . 
GEM, сак Extra Rapid Plates. e e eal Rapid Kopin, N.C. Film. BARNET, Ordinary. 
4 Salon Iso. Barner, Extra Rapid. i Hydra. E Premo Film. pack. CRITERION, ee 
ILFoRD, Monarch. " Ortho. RaJAR, Special Rapid. LuxigRE, Ortho, А B. and С. C UIS A e TID ary 
„Panchromatic. Слретт, Royal Standard | Vipex, Special Rapid. " Film. е » Du 
» Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti screen, lso- | Mawson, Electric. GEM, Y E T 
» — Zenith. T Royal Standard Speedy. Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid. O ow 
IurERIAL, Flashlight. rtho. WRAITEN, Allochrome. Rajar, Iso, Roll Film. Tec. ONLINE Р 


Vingx, lsochron:atic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. | 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 


Orthochrome S.S. 
Lx10, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


Lumiere. Yellow Label 
Marion Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 


Rapid Plates. 


Є Violet Label. - Ortho. i ви үш: Soe М 
MazioN, Record. EpwaRbDs, Snapshot Iso. ^ elf-screen ‚ХХ. 
- Supreme. Gem, Meteor. | Caogtt, Royal Standard Rapid. | Medium Plates. Rajar, Ordinary. 
Brilliant. »  lsochromatic. | a Professional. ( Barnet, Medium. WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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E read a lot at pre- 
W sent about reducing 

the cost of our pet 
hobby, photography ; many 
advocate the use of a smaller 
size plate in conjunction 
with a good vest-pocket 
camera, often costing twice 
as much as a good quarter- 
plate one ; but my idea goes one further—a cheap camera 
and reduced size of negative. 

These simple vest-pocket cameras can be purchased 
new about 30s. or 35s., and often a good second-hand one 
for 22s. 6d., still reducing the outlay. They usually take 
films; these are more convenient to handle, load and 
unload in daylight, and cost the same as plates, viz., 
IS. 3d. per dozen. 

Now as to the possibilities of this class of instrument. 
On examining one of these cameras the chief differences 
to those costing six or seven times more are the shutter 
and the lens. The body of the camera is every bit as 
well finished as the higher price apparatus; the shutter 
usually fitted has time, bulb, ap- 
proximately 1-25#һ. r-5oth, good 
enough for almost everything likely 
to be taken. How often are the 
I sec, $, and 1-5th used on the 
better class vest-pocket camera ? 

Now for the lens. These are 
single achromatic lenses of excellent 
covering power, working at F/rr, 
and used in good light give results 
hard to beat. Some readers may 


In the Country. 


contend 
thatthe 
higher price 
camera, 


with large- 
aperture 
lens could 


be used in 
a poor light. 
This is cor- 
rect, but 
on bright sunny days, particularly in the country or at the 
seaside, there is nothing to choose. 

I maintain that photographs require light and shade, 
and this is obtained in sunlight. We cannot have 
colour, so must take the best substitute; hence my reason 
for stating that for general utility the single lens will do 
all that is required. Another point in their favour, these 
cameras require no focussing, as objects from about six 
to seven feet and beyond are sharp, and as these small 
cameras are chiefly used for figure studies and every- 


Interested. 


SIMPLE VEST-POCKET 
CAMERAS. 


THEIR POSSIBILITIES. 
By STANLEY J. MILNER. 


Special to " The Amateur Photojrapher and Photographic News." 
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day incidents, the figures 
come out nice and clear, 
while, owing to quality of 
the lens, the distance 15 
slightly diffused, greatly 
adding to the pictorial 
quality of the picture ; with 
the anastigmat lens both 
foreground and_ distance 
would be bitingly sharp. I often use this class of camera 
in preference to my quarter-plate fitted with anastigmat 
lens, as I know my subject will be in focus, and when 
taking chil- 


Summer Joys. 


dren they 
do not give 
vou much 
time to 
bother 
about judg- 
ing dis- 


tances or 
looking і at 


A Peaceful Scene, 


the focussing screen before snapping. 

Just a few words on the develop- 
ment of films. This is where many 
amateurs fail; they forget that 
roll-films require different handling 
from plates. Perhaps my mode 
of conducting these operations 
may be of interest. I am not 


A Sea Urchin. 


alluding to tank develop- 
ment, which I have not 
tried; the makers give 
all instructions for that. 
First of all detach the 
strip of film from the black 
paper, апа thoroughly 
soak in a dish of cold 
water. The film must be 
limp before proceeding 
with development. While 
this is soaking [ mix my 
developer, being pyro- 
soda with no bromide, 
taking 2 oz. No. I, 2 oz. 
No. 2, 2 Oz. water; this 
prolongs development 
slightly, but gives softer 
negatives, which is re- 
quired if you intend to 
enlarge. Films must be 


A Letter to the Front. 


9 Digitized by Google 
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«eveloped further than plates. When the image shows 
vell on the back of the film is about right. Next 
give the negatives a good rinse in two or three changes 
of water; this is essential to get rid of all the developer, 
otherwise one iselikely to get stains when in the fixing 
solution. An acid fixer is best, made by adding 4 oz. 
of metabisulphite of potash to 2 oz. of hypo, usual strength 
as for plates. 

I should have stated that a pair of clip clothes pegs 
are splendid for holding the film when passing through 
the developer, and for washing afterwards, but must not 
be used in the fixing bath, and are preferable to the metal 
clips, which are hollow, and fill with developer, which 


splashes about. 

It is easy to make good enlargements up to 83 by 61 in. 
or larger from these negatives. Most of mine I print 
postcard size; in fact, daylight enlargers, very simple 
to use, can be purchased to enlarge from these small 
negatives. 

It is surprising what excellent results and pleasure 
can be obtained from such simple apparatus when used 
with common sense. It is useless to snap mountain 
scenery and expect to get something convincing on a 
negative 24 by 1} in. I find the simple subjects appeal 


to me most. 
— ggg 


A LETTER FROM C. F. INSTON. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—I see a note in your page, “ News from the Societies,” 
referring to myself as “ again being in a bad way." 

I thank “ Ariel " for his concern respecting my health, and 
would like to assure him and my many friends in the photo- 
graphic world that while there has been a little set-back it was 
only superficial, and is vielding to X-ray treatment, while my 
general health leaves but little to grumble at.— Yours, etc., 

C. Е. INSION. 


Liverpool. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The usual quarterly 
dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per 
cent. (being at the rate of то per cent. per annum) upon the 
outstanding Common Stock of the Eastman Kodak Company 
of New Jersey, will be paid on October 2, 1916, to stockholders 
on record on September 9, 1916. 


The Platinotype Company have sent us the latest price list 
containing particulars of their manufactures, and we note that 
in addition to the popular '' Satista,’’ ‘‘ Satoid," and “ Japine 
Silver " papers, a full range of Platinotype paper is included. 
From this we gather that Platinotype paper is again obtain- 
able. Our readers will note this with pleasure, and write to 
the company for a copy of the price list. The address is the 
Platinotype Company, 66, Beckenham Road, Penge, S.E. 


Lectures at the R. P. S. Exhibition.—The titles of the lantern 
lectures to be delivered at the Royal Photographic Society’s 
exhibition (R. B. A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W.) on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday of this week, at 8.30 p.m., are as 
follows: September 5, ‘‘ The Tercentenary of the Death of 
William Shakespeare," by C. H. Dedman; September 7, “ A 
Cathedral of the South Downs," by E. W. Harvey Piper, 
Hon.M.S.A.; September 9, “ Nature Notes with a Camera in 


Switzerland," by Hugh Main, B.Sc., F.E.S. 


The Journal of the Photomicrographie Society recently 
sent us contains the report of the Society for the past 
vear and list of members, also the following lectures which have 
been delivered during the session just closed: “ The Preparation 
and Mounting of Microscopic Objects," by H. C. Whitfield ; 
“Some Problems of Photomicrography," by E. Marriage, 
F.R.P.S.; ‘Screen Plates for Colour Photography, their 
Microscopic and Spectroscopic Peculiarities," by J. Rheinberg, 
F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S., etc. The price of the Journal to non- 
members is 3s. 9d. Copies can be obtained from the hon. 
secretary of the society, Mr. J. G. Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, 
Finchley Rcad, N.W. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


WHEN LOADING ROLL-FILM CaMERAS.—]t is most neces- 
sary when loading roll-film cameras to do so in a suitable 
place, not only with regard to avoiding strong light, but also 
to guard against possible damage arising from the presence 
of grit or dust in the camera. Only the other day the present 
writer had several badly scratched negatives taken with a 
small spool-film camera, and this was subsequently traced to 
the fact that the spool was loaded into the camera near the 
high road, out of doors, and some small particles of grit or dust 
raised by a passing motor-car had doubtless entered and lodged 
where the film had to pass. This is one of the most important 
points for film workers, even more than for those who use 
plates, if clean negatives, free from scratches and pinholes, are 
to be obtained, as, by reason of the film having to travel from 
one spool to the other, damage is far more likely. The opera- 
tion should always be performed indoors if possible, in a room 
where no dusting has recently been done, and out of doors high 
roads, railways when trains are passing, factories, or streets 
are to be avoided. КОМ. E. 


* x * * * 


LABELS stuck on to glass bottles with gum very often part 
company from the glass after a while, especially if the bottles 
are kept in a dampish atmosphere. When the powers that 
rule in the kitchen are beating up the white of an egg for culinary 
purposes, one can annex a little of this frothy mixture, and 
use it for attaching paper to glass. The bottle and label should 
then be thoroughly well dried before the fire or in a hot sun. 
Labels thus attached are very tenacious; they hold on much 
better than they do with gum as an adhesive. P.C. 

* ж ж ж * 


INCREASING GRADATION.—Recently I have been following out 
a suggestion given me by a chance acquaintance made on a 
photographic outing. The results are so gratifying that I wish 
to pass the hint along for the benefit of others who may like to 
try the same method. As I develop my plates up to about what 
I think is right, I do not at once place them in the fixing bath 
but transfer them to a tray of clear water with a cover placed 
over it. Here they are allowed to remain for an hour or more. 
As soon as I can get around to it I am going to equip myself 
with a new upright fixing bath, so that this can be done with 
more ease. This soaking seems to allow development to proceed 
somewhat, but there is little or no increase of density. The gain 
all seems to be in the direction of gradation or added detail. 
To make sure that the benefit derived was not imaginary I took 
the trouble to make two exposures exactly alike, develop them 
in the same tray, and then place one directly in the hypo while 
giving the other this intervening soaking. Prints from the 
resultant negatives convinced me that the method advised gave 
a quality that was not secured when working in the usual way 
—T. С. B., New Mexico, in Camera Craft. 

ж НЯ * ж 


REMOVING FILMS FROM Grass.— Cleaned quarter-plates cut 
down to 3} by 3} make good coverslips for lantern slides. Soak 
discarded negatives in warm water for at least an hour. The 
water should not be hot enough to melt the films. By drawing 
the finger across the edge of the glass the film can be started to 
quit the glass, and then by continuing this action one can 
roll off the entire film in one piece. If the films refuse to part 
scrape the glass with a thin well-worn table knife, and then 
clean the glass with a nailbrush. L. 

* * * 


MATTING GLossvy-sURFACE PmiNTS.—Thoroughly clean with 
nailbrush and kitchen soap a piece of ground glass. Dry it, and 
polish it with a “ dust " of powdered French chalk (talc). Let 
the print first dry free to the air, then soak it in water for about 
five minutes, and lay it on the ground glass. Do not attempt 
to strip it until it is quite dry. 
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To most photographers 
the Adon telephoto lens, 
along with its numerous 
cousins of the same family, 
at once suggests distant 
landscape, alpine scenery, 
and so forth, just as the 
i word telescope suggests 

the viewing of distant ob- 

jects. But when all is said 
and done distance is a relative term. A few inches in connec- 
tion*with a microscope is a considerable distance, while a few 
miles in connection with a telescope are quite insignificant in 
comparison with dis- 
tances with which the 
astronomer is familiar. 


Now that outdoor 
camera work is for 
many of us largely 

4 bounded by the garden 
(5 fence, one naturally 
dit turns attention to such 
AtA subjects as may thus 
rA ' be dealt with. Home 

| portraiture, quite as 
naturally, makes an 

early claim for con- 


Those who 


sideration. 


possess an Adon or any other 
form of telephoto apparatus may 


be reminded that these lenses 
offer some very important advan- 
tages for such work, in spite of 
the widespread and erroneous 
notion that a tele. lens is only 
useful for tele (i.e. distant) sub- 
jects. It certainly is useful for 
distant pictures, because it gives A 
us the effect of a long-focus lens 

with a relatively short bellows extension. That is to sav, we 
get a larger scale of picture than can be obtained with the 
same camera with an ordinary lens. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that if we enlarge the scale and do not enlarge the size of 
the negative as well, our small plate must necessarily only give us 
a diminished angle of subject. Many beginners fancy that this 
reduction of angle or quantity of subject is an unqualified dis- 
advantage, whereas in many cases it is a positive gain, as the 
accompanying examples may perhaps show. 

Now many picture-painting artists have often urged against 
photography that it gives bad drawing, exaggerated perspective, 
and false values, and that it accentuates minor details. For 
the moment we may confine attention, to exaggerated per- 
spective, and for this charge we are bound to admit there is 
not infrequently good cause. А quarter-plate camera is often 
fited with a lens of from five to six inches focal length. То 
get a one-inch-long image of a nine-inch head rcquires the lens 
to be only ten times its focal length from the subject, e.g. five 
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feet for a ‘six-inch lens. This is too near a viewpoint for good 
perspective effect. By using a lens, tele. or otherwise, of, let 
us say, thrice this focal length, e.g. eighteen inches, we can 
get the same size of image at five vards distance, which is quite 
‘another story " as regards perspective. 

Let us consider a practical experiment in garden portraiture. 
In fig. A we have the result of using a 54 inch focus lens at five 
yards distance from the sitter. This means a camera bellows 
or lens-to-plate distance of just about six inches. There was 
here no attempt to make a '' picture," but merely record a 
lens experiment. We see at a glance that for a single figure 
subject we have too much background and surroundings — 
i.e. too wide a view or subject angle. If we cover up on each 
side of the figure about one-third of the subject matter, we 
get a long narrow upright central third left us with the figure, 
which is much more suitable or agreeable as regards proportions, 
view angle, etc. 

For the second negative we used the same camera and bellows 
length from precisely the same standpoint (fifteen fcet), and an 
Adon (4} in. positive, 2 in. negative). The result is before us 
in fig. B. We may conveniently take the extreme side to side 
length of the hat brim as our unit of measure in all three figures 
A, B, and C, and thus learn that fig. B is just about 3; times 
as large in scale as fig. A. Note that this difference is obtained 
from the same viewpoint and same camera extension. 

Fig. C was also from the same camera positive, but with the 
camera bellows extended to ten inches. This gives us a picture 
scale a little over 34 times that of A. Now suppose that using 
the 54 in. lens we had gone near 
enough to our sitter to get a result 
on the size scale of fig. C, for example, 
we should certainly have had un- 
pleasantly accentuated perspective 
and foreshortening ; e.g. the nose 


would have appeared unduly long 
and prominent, or in the case of B 
the hands would be too large, etc. 
In both 


B and C we see how en- 


larging the scale nar- 
rows the subject an- 
gle, and gives us a 
simpler and quieter 
composition. 

Now, it may be 
pure imagination on 
my part, yet at pre 
sent I certainly do ? 
think or fancy that | 
a telephoto portrait 
negative requires less 
retouching than an € 
ordinary-lens same- 
size image result taken at close quarters (examples B and C were 
scarcely retouched at all) Possibly the extra quantity of in- 
tervening atmosphere between lens and sitter with the telephoto 
lens in some way equalises small light and shade diflerences. 
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THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Special to °" 


SECOND survey of the Royal Photographic Societv's 

Exhibition at the Suffolk Street Galleries reveals some 
matters that visitors ought not to overlook in their preoccupa- 
tion with the pictorial and scientific sections. There are, for 
instance, the Snapshots from Home sent out bv the Y.M.C.A. 
to our men at the front, and these mementoes can be appre- 
ciated alike for their excellent purpose, willingly carried out 
at considerable trouble, and for their sympathetically charac- 
teristic representation of domestic groups. Mr. A. L. Coburn's 
kindly eftorts, and those of other skilled photographers, must 
have brought an inspiriting influence into the trenches by 
reminding our soldiers of what was at stake, and deserve recog- 
nition at home. 

There are also to be noted some examples of the good work 
done at Mr. J. Н. Gear's School of Technical Photography, 
and. in the Kodak and other trade collections, several memorable 
subjects selected from the output of leading artist-photo- 
graphers. 

Vitality and Fancy. 


Returning to the main gallery wherein the pictorial work is 
displaved, the former impression that Mrs. М. Ralli and Mrs. 
M. Pearson are the chief contributors of the very desirable 
leavening respectively of vitality and fancy, is confirined, 
and attention is due to sume of their prints that were not men- 
tioned in the previous article. Mrs. Ralli's “ In an Old Town, 
Algiers," with its picturesque figures, one of which is appro- 
priately accentuated, is remarkably forcible and effective. 

Mrs. Pearson has an original vein, giving a playful piquancy 
to " Who is She? " which reverses the ordinary aim of por- 
traiture by hiding the identity of the subject in the shade of 
her dark hat. This, of course, would be a mere trivialitv if 
it were not justified bv the pictorial aim in a pleasing composi- 
tion. Her ‘Crazy Black Diamonds " is somewhat bizarre, 
but such an original design is at least an evidence of lively 
invention. 

The smiling lady in the Earl of Carnarvon's ‘ Design for 
a Poster" has the rare quality of animation. No doubt the 
vital attribute is elusive, but it mav be hoped that photo- 
graphers will be unremitting in their search for it, and some- 
times they may find it in unsuspected places. It mav lurk in 
some very reserved, low-toned portrait, without anv facial 
contortions of hilaritv or other emotion, such as the simple 
and quietly expressive '' Kathleen," by Mr. F. T. Treverton. 


Natural representation that conveys an atmosphere and is 
devoid of affectation is verv likely to preserve the original 
life principle, but there is also another that emanates from the 
artist. This is the outcome of his individual sense of design, 
his impressions and emotions, poetry and humour. Dreamy 
landscapes may be uninspired and flat, or may have the quicken- 
ing of imagination, something of which I think is to be recog- 
nised in the decorative treatment of the misty trees in Mr. 
E. N. Sewell's “ Fog Studies," and also in Mr. H. Felton's 
“Sunrise, Hurlev," which has a delicate atmosphere, with a 
few rushes taking the main accent. It 1s not, however, verv 
satisfactorily composed, with the high lights of the sky away 
in the top corner, and a deficiency of. interest to the right. His 

‘Sculler at Sunset" also has tender tones, but the distant 
retlections are too forcible and the emphasised boat comes 
forward, with the result that the flat plane of the water is not 
dreserved. 

Imagination is shown by Mr. H. Y. Summons in ** The Cv press 
Grove," where the concentration of light on the emphasised 
tree helps to create a mystic atmosphere in the surroundings, 
and ' The Reaper ” is also sympathetic and atmospheric, the 
cap catching the soft light indicating a recognition of the uses 
of effective emphasis. The animating intluence is very clearly 
brought to bear by Miss Violet К. Blarklock on the * Caldecott 
Community Children," and may be traced to her delight in 
depicting a pretty and amusing juvenile group watching a boy 
drawing on the wall. There is also to be mentioned Miss Kate 
о vivaciouslv rendered little girl figure partly draped, 
in " The China Black Boy's Head.” a title that refers to а com- 
DAL ely insignificant detail of the work, which has a delicate 
piquancy and charm. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
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In looking further for the vital spark, Mr. van Wadenoven's 
°“ Portrait Study " claims attention as a svmpathetically ren- 
dered male profile that reflects the spirit and character of the 
sitter; and Mr. Hugh Cecil's work is decidedly intluenced bv 
Imagination. '' The White Petticoat ” is verv attractive and 
fanciful, but ‘ Evening," tvpitied by а female figure, though 
of decorative intention, misses its purpose through a certain 
angularity of design that is unhappily enforced by the square 
black mass in the centre of the picture. Mr. H. Essenhigh 
Corke indulges an imaginative mood, but in a manner suggesting 
incomplete mastery of the nuances of light and the require- 
ments of composition. Thus in '' Portsmouth ” the character 
of the illumination is uncertain, with a hint of moonlight and 
a doubtful reminiscence of sunset; and in “ Waltham Abbev,”’ 
which is much better, the bold and decorative simplicitv that 
gives merit to the upper part is contradicted by the fidgetv 
retlection. If this were rendered with due breadth and reserve 
the picture would be quite harmonious and pleasing. But 
there is a fatal lure in reflections, and many photographers 
have vet to learn to represent the spirit of an illusive and un- 
substantial thing instead of emphasising its imitation of soliditv. 
It is merely a matter of gauging the relative significance of the 
real and the unreal. 


Mr. J. Kautfman's “ Landscape " is a reminder of another 
sub:ect in which photographic art is not generally at its best. 
This representation of snow is somewhat typical in its absence 
of tenderness of delineation and tone, and its plentiful contrasts 
of black and white. Snow has a character of its own, and per- 
haps it may be helpful to note that this is due to the peculiarity 
of light coming from below, and producing a strange glamour 
that softens or dispels such dark shades as ordinarily contrast 
with the light from the skv. 
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American and Other Exhibits. 


Among the American exhibitors Mr. Karl Struss contributes 
some characteristic and original prints, of which the “ Con- 
necticut l.andscape " is perhaps the most pleasing, on account 
of its broad simplicity touched with sentiment. Another 
American who engages attention is Mr. Flovd Vail, who, in his 
" Snowstorm,” shows a regard for appropriate atmosphere, 
which, in conjunction with the interest of the figures, imparts 
a sense of actuahty to the work. Mr. C. Peabody, whose 
portrait of “ Miss Peabody ” is remarkably original and graceful, 
is also a notable American exhibitor. 

From [apan come Mr. C. Crowther's portraits of '' Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore,” which, though somewhat unpleasant in 
colour, are interesting rev elations of a picturesque personality 
and show clever work on the part of the photographer. 


Mr. Histed's clever portraits include a good one of '' Mark 
Twain," whose interesting and expressive features are nicelv 
modelled. The famous humorist, with his sensitive face and 
strong individuality, was singularly well endowed for the attrac- 
tion of the camera expert, and it is difficult to think of anvone 
who makes a better portrait. 

The group of musicians who sat for Mr. A. L. Coburn were 
not, perhaps, such good subjects, but he has represented them 
in a free and vigorous manner that gives ейесі to individuality 
without emphasising the smaller details of likeness. These 
works, which show his accustomed skill, strike one as strong 
rather than sympathetic representations, but Mr. Coburn has 
clearly had a keen eye for the characteristics of his sitters. In 
quite a different spirit the prettv " Jane," by Mr. С. Herbert 
Dannatt, also deserves notice among examples of portraiture, 
for it 1s pleasing in design, there is a good perspective in the 
tilted head, and the treatment is commendably simple. 

Some good work is accomplished by Mr. F. C. Boves in his 
Ouse pictures, the swans in“ 1 he Family ” being nicely grouped. 
while ‘‘ Dressing the Stone" is an interesting illustration of 
industry, with well arranged light, but the figure is rather stiti. 
Mr. G. B. Clifton's characteristic work, the skilful compositions 
in R. Polak's individual vein, and Mr. Horace Jackson's contri- 
butions, oneof which gains a medal—though I confess toa prefer- 
ence for his “ Chinese Barber,’’—are among other exhibits that 
help to make this a reallv satisfactory show. 
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DREADNOUGHT. By G. А, ALDER, 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. This picture is also on view at the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition, now open at the R. B. A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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This picture, which was avarded а тг d, ts on view at the Royal Ph tographic Society's Exhibition, now open at the R. B. A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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MLLE. RAMBERT AS "VIRGIN WITH FLOWER,” alter the Painters ot the XVth Century. By Mrs. M. Pearson, 
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A TELLER OF NEWS. 


By 

F. W. С. CAMPBELL (India), 
From the Exhibition of 
Pédorial Photographs by 
Colonial Workers, now 
open at the A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. By WM. Скоокк, 


An article on the work of Wm. Crooke appeared in last week's. ‘A. P." 
196 
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T has been well said that things which 


we often see we seldom notice. This 
is very true as regards the things round 
about us in our homes. The true inward- 
ness of the matter is that there are two 
kinds of seeing, if one may so express it— 
viz., seeing by the eye and seeing by 
the mind. Workpeople in certain noisy 
factories get so accustomed to their 
noises that they express surprise at the 
difficulty of visitors hearing conversation 
or making themselves heard. The country 
dweller is usually surrounded by many 
scenes and objects which he often en- 
tirely overlooks as being likely to afford 
him good camera studies. Оп this page 
are a couple of subjects that one might 
expect to find in every country village 
throughout the land. Yet our experi- 
ence is that they comparatively seldom 
put in an appearance among the numerous 
prints we receive weekly. That they offer 
considerable interest and pictorial possi- 
bilities needs no demonstration. 

Now with regard to the poultry brand 
of farmyard photography one or two 
practical matters deserve careful atten- 
tion at the outset. Our subjects (birds) 
are rather small in size, so that unless we 
are using an extra long focus lens, or are 
working for a negative to be enlarged, we 
have to be fairly near our objects, or 
they will come undesirably small in the 
contact print. “Next, the nearer we are 
to our subject the less depth of focus — 
i.e. focal field — we shall have. In print A, 
for instance, while the hen and chicks 
are sharp enough, yet the nearer fore- 
ground and further distance are both 
so much out of sharpness that we cannot 


A.—THE RAMBLERs, 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 


By J. Johnson, ol 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers deali 
8 у р 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Com 


tition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


fail to notice it. The beginner must not 
hence infer that we want all parts quite 
sharp. If it were so our picture would 
look flat, as though all the parts were 
the same distance from us. Our aim 
rather should be to get our principal 
objects sharp enough to satisfy the 
average 
eve, while 
the other 
parts 
are а 
Littbe 
less sharp, 
but. not 
un - sharp 
enough to 
attract 
attention. 
We have, 
therefore, 
either to 
aim at a 
compro- 
mise be- 
tween 
depth of 
subject 
and size, 
or take a 
hint from 
print В, 
where the 
Gordian 
knot has 
Dé en 
severed 
by cutting 
out the 
very near 
foreground and also extreme distance. 
We therefore see that a good deal depends 
on the selection of the subject; or, as it 
is sometimes said, a photographic picture 
is made or marred before the 
exposure is made. 

Doubtless the reader has 
already heard or read that 
much of the success (or other- 
wise) of a portrait depends on 
the background. This is quite 
true, and it is also (perhaps 
equally) true of figure work, 
in which category we mav for 
this moment include animal 
pictures generally. Here in 
print A the sky, tree, and 
hedge background are not only 
noticeably fuzzy, but are also 
decidedly patchy in large 
masses of strong light and 
strong dark, which conse- 
quently run away with more 
our attention than their 
intrinsic merits deserve. In 


B.—A FARMYARD GROUP. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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print В the wooden shed background 
part is sharp enough, and, if anything, 
too sharp, being at pretty near the same 
distance from us that the bird group is. 
Had it been a few yards further away 
it would have been less noticeably sharp, 
but yet quite sharp enough, and helped 


By W. A. Morrison, 


the picture all the more in consequence. 

Perhaps the most important point has 
vet to be mentioned, viz., the very great 
importance of simplicity of subject. In 
print В we have something over a dozen 
birds, and mixed up with these (our 
principal objects) a number of curiously 
shaped stones, which look rather like 
quarters of mill-stones. The result is 
that the foreground is a rather eye- 
confusing muddle, tempting one to count 
the birds, which we try, and fail to do. 
In our other print there are not so manv 
bird objects. Moreover, in A we get 
a much simpler idea of a group, ie. 
mother and children. АП the members 
of this group seem to belong to each other, 
giving the idea of unity and complete- 
ness, while in print B there is no easilv 
seen connection between the many parts 
of the picture. We might compare the 
two prints with a family party gathered 
round a tea table in the garden under 
a shady tree, and a snapshot of a crowded 
street scene taken at random. 
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FOR A SIMPLE PRINT 
CLIP. 
ELOW will be found a description 
and sketches of a very handy little 
adjunct for the amateur photographer, 
viz., a clip which will hold securely, vet 
without damage, any number of prints, 
from one to a dozen (or more, according 
to the size of the clip), but the dimensions 
given are those of the original one made 
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SUGGESTION 


F16,3 


Fie. 1 


by the writer to hold a dozen. Instead 
of using numerous pins, or having а 
dozen separate clips hung about the 
room, а dozen prints can be instantly 
secured (or released) by a couple of turns 
of a screw, and hung up to dry in a small 
space, in one operation, thus econo- 
mising time and space. Moreover, the 
accessory can be easily and cheaply made 
by any A. P. handyman, with the aid 
of only four tools—hammer, plane, saw, 
and screwdriver, 

First procure a piece of wood for the 
base, 16} in. long by 3 in. wide, and 
about 1-8th in. or 3-16ths in. thick ; 
then get two strips each 5-8ths in. square 
and 16}? in. long, cut a rabbet out of 
these 3-8ths in. square (see fig. І); now 
cut two pieces for the ends, each 3 in. 
long by 5-8ths square (fig. 2A and B). 


Fig. 2. 


Fix the two sides and one end on the 
base (fig. 2, A, C and D), either with fine 
screws or small wire nails. Join the 
corners by cutting half the thickness out 
of each (fig. 3), and insert a screw through 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel descriptión by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


the two pieces, which will give it the 
requisite strength to withstand the strain 
when the tension screw is tightened. 
Now procure a strip of wood about 3 ft. 
long, 1] in. wide, and 5-16ths in. thick ; 
cut off twelve pieces each 2, long 
(hg. 2E). Now insert these into the open 
end of the frame (fig. 2F), and see that 
they work freely, allowing a little play 
each way for the wood swelling when 
wet. When they are all in, a space of 
half an inch will be left, which will be 
required when the clips are opened to 


Fig. 4. 


receive the prints. A small brass nut 
and screw (fig. 2G) will now be required 
to insert in the end piece (B, fig. 2), 
which is then secured in the same manner 
as A. 

The clip is now complete (fig. 4). To 
insert the prints, loosen the tension screw 
(G, fig. 2), open the clips, and place the 
corner of a print in each opening, starting 
at the end farthest from the screw (A), 
and close up as you go on. When the 
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Fig. 6. 


full number is in, tighten up the screw. 
It will now be found that all the prints 
are on top of each other, sticking to- 
gether, so as soon as they are all safely 
secured in the clip give them a final 
rinse, which will quickly separate them, 
and hang up to dry by means of а piece 
of string looped over the tension screw 
and a screw-eye (A, fig. 4) at the other 
end (fig. 5). 
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All the above measurements are merely 
approximate, and need not be strictly 
adhered to, but may be varied to suit 
individual requirements or the material 


to hand. AT. 
————————— 
A CLIP FOR THE SHUTTER 
RELEASE. 


HE following note may be useful to 
those photographers who do press 
work but find themselves handicapped 
when cameras of the Sanderson type 
are held at eye level, by the difficulty of 
holding the camera steady, and releasing 
the shutter without jerk. 
The writer fitted an Antinous release 


to his camera shutter, but it was still 
found that it was difficult to release the 
shutter without shake with one hand 
whilst holding the camera at eye level 
with the other, so a clip was made to 
secure the end of the release, so that 
the camera could be held with both 
hands, and the shutter released with 
the index finger, somewhat in the fashion 
of the folding press cameras of the 
Anschutz type. The sketch will perhaps 
make this clear. The release can still 
be used in the ordinary way when using 
the camera on a tripod by removing the 
release from the clip. N. K 


CLEANING DISHES—A WARNING. 


HAVE seen it advised to use emery 

cloth for cleaning the inside of porce- 
lain or earthenware dishes. This is 
quite a mistake, and a move in the wrong 
direction. I have produced a ground- 
glass lamp chimney by rubbing clear 
glass with emery cloth, proving beyond 
doubt that emery cloth will scratch 
glass or the glaze of earthenware. In 
dealing with glazed ware one of our 
objects should be to avoid injury to the 
protecting glaze. Unfortunately the 
glaze, even of a new dish, is frequently 
cut up here and there with very fine 
cracks, which permit fluid to enter the 
body of the dish. If this fluid contains 
silver nitrate, for example, presently 
these minute cracks will become visible 
as fine black lines. To clean dishes after 
developing, etc., one of the best things 
is a little cheap crude hydrochloric acid, 
sold in the oilshops quite cheaply as 
spirits of salt. This must be kept in a 
glass-stoppered bottle, as it destroys cork. 
The same lot of acid may be used over 
and over again many times. After 
rinsing out with strong acid, then clean 
up the corners with a sink mop made by 
tying a piece of loofah to a bit of fire- 
wood with string. L. 
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SERIES PICTURES. 


QURING the last 
few weeks we have 
been considering 
some phases of 
work in the country. 
The field, of course, 
is practically illi- 
mitable, and any- 
one who is in- 
terested in such work might photo- 
graph all the year round and obtain 
a fine record. Also, as agricultural 
methods vary considerably in different 
parts of the country, holidays away 
from home would afford opportuni- 
ties of getting records of the other 
methods of working. Record workers 
are alert to get negatives of threatened 
buildings, to secure pictures of old- 
time customs which still linger in 
many places but are dying out, but 
they do not always realise that very 
many familiar and common methods 
of transit or of work may become 
obsolete with great rapidity. The 
old horse 'bus and the hansom furnish 
two obvious examples. Ten vears 
ago both were as common as black- 
berries in September, yet to-day both 
are practically extinct. So a few 
vears ago ploughing with oxen might 


be seen on the Southdowns in the 
neighbourhood of Seaford, but we 
believe oxen are not now used there. 
In the famous agricultural district 
on and around the Ear] of Leicester’s 


* . 


estate at Holkham, in Norfolk, опе 
farmer with an extensive property 
still uses oxen, and finds them more 
economical than horses for certain 
work, but we do not know of any 
other place in England where they 
are used. Talking to a small peasant 
proprietor in the neighbourhood of 
Vannes, in France, some few years 
ago, we learned that he used oxen 
because he was a farmer in a small 
way, but that as he got on he should 
use horses. Here, probably, he had 
not the capital for the purchase of 
horses. We have seen a few photo- 
graphs illustrating this use of oxen, 
sco that there are records extant, but 
they probably are not very numerous. 

In the same way, one rarely sees 
the use of the sickle in the harvest 
field, and then only in corners and 
odd places where the reaping machine 
cannot be used. Yet we remember 
seeing in our very youthful days 
entire fields reape а with the sickle, 
and that, not in some remote spot, 
but within twenty miles of London. 
In just the same way many of the 
modern methods of work will be dis- 
placed by mechanical contrivances 
and haulage, such as Mr. S. F. Edge, 
of Napier motors fame, is 
emploving at Ditchling on 
the Southdowns. Itis 
more than possible that 
English agriculture will be 
very considerably changed 
as a result of the war, 
and those of our readers 
who are keen on record 
work of any kind should 
get to work without delav. 

In this connection we 
want to emphasise the 
value of the series of 
photographs. The «series 
has, in fact, a double 
value. When these are 
taken, the photographs are 
more self-explanatorv, one 
supplementing another in 
a convincing way. The operation is 
illustrated or recorded far more com- 
pletely,than would be the case with 
any single picture. Hence the greater 
value of the series from the record 
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point of view. In the taking, the 
value lies in the fact that most people 
can get one or two good photographs 
on a spool of film, but to get six, 
eight, or a dozen requires more 
sustained effort and some degree of 
practice and ability. It is in fact a 
very good exercise to take a set of 
negatives, develop them all to the 
proper strength, having regard to 
the lighting and character of the 
subject, and prepare a set of prints 
which shall be uniform in quality and 
character. 

The set of prints we reproduce this 
week requires little in the way of 
explanation. They illustrate the 
taking of a pair of horses to the field 
where the reaping machine is, the 
yoking up and starting off on the 
work of reaping. Many of the points 
in such work have been dealt with 
during the last three or four weeks, 
and we do not need to recapitulate. 
There are, however, other points to 
which we may refer, taking them 
print by print. 

Fig. 1 has two rather serious 
defects. The shutter was not working 
quite fast enough, and so one leg 
each of man and horses shows blur. 


F.g. 2. 


What is equally bad and nothing like 
so easy to avoid is the awkward 
position of the horses' legs. This 15 
a difficulty which often occurs in 
such work, the actual movements 
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Fig. 3. 


not being the same as the conventional 
movements used by painters to sug- 


gest those of the animal. Pro- 
bably these horses, though capable 
of ordinary farm work, were not 


particularly fine animals, and so their 
‘action ” not all it might be. But 
still a good deal depends on the 
moment of exposure, and if three or 
four plates are exposed on such a 
subject one of them will usually be 
found a good deal better in this 
respect than the others. 

Fig. 2 is rather interesting because 
it shows simple balance. The horses 
and man come larger and more 
important than the reaping machine, 
and in the position they occupy they 
do not accentuate the slope of the 
field. Imagine the positions reversed, 
and at once we should get an effect 
of the whole thing sliding down 
towards the right-hand side. The 
mass of trees also helps this balance, 
and the dark shadow behind which 
throws up the figure helps to con- 
centrate interest. This mass of 
shadow has not been touched in any 
way, but we shall refer to this in 
connection with one or two of the 
other prints where there is an un- 
fortunate spottiness. 

Both figs. 3 and 4, in fact, show 
this disturbing spotty effect, and 
are worth comparing in this respect 
with fig. 2, which has not been touched, 
and with fig. 5, in which the patches 
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Fig. 4. 


of sky seen through the 
trees have been touched 
out in the ordinarv wav 
of spotting, ie. with a 
little charcoal-grey water- 
colour delicately stippled 
on to the print until the 
general tone of the trees 
was matched. On some 
papers, such as semi-matt 
bromide or gaslight, a soft 
lead pencil may be used, 
but only when the work 
applied will not show by 
“ shining," as lead pencil 
often does. Notice how 
nicely the horses stand out 
against this slightly modi- 
fied background of trees, as com- 
pared with the rather jumbled eftect 
seen in figs. 3 and 4. The effect in 
fig. 5 would, of course, be improved 
by the addition of a sky which would 


prevent the "''twigginess" of the 
hedge from being so noticeable. 
Figs. 6 and 7 were taken in the 


Fig. 5. 


opposite direction, and so against 
the light. This was possible because 
just at that corner of the field was a 
gap in the hedge, and the hedge 
being untrimmed and of generous 
proportions, there was ample shade 
for the camera. One often Carries 
some form of lens shade, but there 
are times when the impedimenta is 
cut down as much as 
possible, and the lens shade 
is left at home. Then 
one has to be on the look 
out for “natural advan- 
tages,” and working 
through a gap in a leafy 
hedge, or under the shade 
of a fairly close-growing 
tree, one can often work 
almost directly towards 
the light, at any rate in 
the summer months, when 
the sun is fairly high most 
of the day. 

It will be noticed that 
there is a “ breadth ” about 
fig. 6 which is not found 
in any of the other prints, 
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Fig. 6. 


with the exception, perhaps, of fig. 5. 
The low viewpoint has caused the loss 
of distance, and this loss is more 
apparent in fig. 6 than in fig. 7, where 
the viewpoint was lower still. Fig. 
7 doesn’t suggest a flat area, as does 
fig. 6, but rather a “top of the hill" 
effect, which is not unpleasing, and 
gives the impression of space. 


THE NOVICES NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in 


previous issues include, among other 
subjects : 
“The Lighting of the Subject 


and Exposures.” 

““ How to Photograph a Print or 
Drawing.” 

“ More Hints on Picture Copy- 
ing.” 

“ The Reflex Camera.” 

“The Point of View and the 
Rising Front.” 

'" Focal-plane Photography.” 

'" Dealing with Foregrounds.”’ 

'" Identification and Storage of 
Negatives.” 

“The Point of View and the 
Rising Front.” 
“ Тһе Reflex Camera.” 
“ Focal-plane Photography.” 
“ Dealing with Foregrounds.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Prizes for Holiday Photographs. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas is offered for the best article of about 1,000 words, sent in by a reader 
of “ The A. P.," describing a holiday with a camera in any district in the British Isles during 
1916. The article to be illustrated with at least six photographs taken on the holiday described. 


A Second Prize of Two Guineas, and a Third Prize of One Guinea, for the two next best 
articles and sets of photographs submitted. 


The Editor of “The A. P." will judge the articles and illustrations. 


Latest Date for sending in, October 30. 
Address: The Editor of ‘‘ The A. P.," 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THe A. P. AND P. N." Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective ot subject, size, or method of оро, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste. and care in mounting are the сые! 
Points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitors own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. ann P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entrics is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. | 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. | 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know {пе particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers, 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. S. Owing to pressure on space the names of competitors placed 
Roberts, 5, Thirlmere Road, Streatham. (Title of print, " Sweet іп Classes I., II., and III. are omitted. 

Slumbers.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; exposure, 
I-3oth sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of dav, 4 p.m., 
August; printing process, bromide enlargement, toned. BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Second Prize to Miss M. Horley, 38, Newbridge Hill, The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to T. L. Lim, 226, Karan 
Bath. (Title of print, “ Old Doorway, St. Catherine's Court.’’) Sari, Semarang, Java. (Title of print, “ Native Cottage”) 
Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; Technical data : Plate, anti-screen ; exposure, r-r2th sec.; 
lens, Beck: stop, F/16; time of day, 7 p.m., Мау; developer, jens Port-land; stop, Р/&; time of day, afternoon, Мау; 


) 


Azol; printing process, bromide enlargement. А : XT 
The Mounting Prize is awarded to Geo. F. Prior, 9, Lynd- developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, carbon bromide. 
hurst Road, Highams Park, Chingford. (Title of print, “ Doubts Beginners’ (lass. 


and Fears.’’) Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, J. S. Steer, Hendon; E. Robson, Liverpool; A. Waygood, 
r-5th sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6; time of day, 5 p.m., Newport: T. C. Johnson, Barking; Miss Peck Leeds; К. A. 
August; developer, Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Fahim, Bombay; E. Meakin. Tibshelf; W. Kirchin, Notting- 
Wellington Б.В. bromide. ham; H. Barlow, Southport (2); L. Durell, Herne Hill; C. 
Hon. Mention. Smith, Sheffield; B. Farrow, Ilford; T. Eaton, Malpas; J. 
A. H. Tompkins, Coventry; G. F. Prior, Chingford; Mr. Butterworth, Bolton; E. Morgan, Cilfynydd; J. Slade, Read- 
and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb; W. H. Jones, Leytonstone; ing; G. W. Storer, Leicester; W. J. Christmas, Hartland (2) 
Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup;  Rear-Admiral Stuart Nicholson, Miss D. Parr, Leicester ; W. Drewitt, Plaistow; F. W. Sisson, 
Grimsby; W. Hesketh, Wavertree; C. H. Stableford, Bir- Sherwood ; Miss Bamford, Thornton Hough (2); J. M. Nclson, 
mingham; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; Rev. G. Landon, Glasgow; Р. H. M. Star, South Queensferry; F. E. Smith, 
Gosport. Sheffield ; R. Clough, Mapperley. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


delightfully rendered, and perfectly carried out: 


The Opening Winter Session. 

The present month will open the winter session 
for many societies but three or four weeks hence 
will certainly do so for the bulk. Up to date I 
have not received many printed copies of the 
oncoming syllabuses of lectures and demonstra- 
tions, and am theretore taking the present oppor- 
tunity of reminding the secretaries or other officials 
in charge of the publicity department of societies 
for 1 am presuming all socicties are now sufficiently 
progressive to have instituted a publicity depart- 
ment—that I am expecting a printed copy of the 
syllabus as soon as it leaves the printer's hands. 
Don't defer it until you have posted everybody 
locally, for with depleted staffs time is everything. 
Let me have a copy from you at once and I will 
venture to predict the gain wil! be to vour society, 
no less than to the journal I represent. If vou 
have a spare hour on hand, sit down and pen me a 
few lines on your intentions in order to overcome 
the difficulties of the period. Remember it is the 
true British wav to‘ carry on," and not to keep 
all the good ideas to oneself. England's greatness 
is to some extent due to that spirit of good comrade- 
ship with all nations. It is only the traitor who 
does not recognise the true character of our spirit, 
and he must bear the full brunt of the punishment 
which is of his own seeking. Societies, presidents, 
and secretaries, to you I appeal for support in a 
joint effort to keep the flag flving throughout all 
the societies of Great Britain during the ensuing 
winter season. 


South London Starts the Ball. 

The South London Photographic Society has 
sent me their winter syllabus, which starts with 
to-day, September 4. It is a good syllabus, and 
includes a number of excellent competitions. A 
feature to be commended is the system of fixing 
a series of monthly competitions on subjects that 
arise out of recent demonstrations or demonstra- 
tions in the present syllabus. The Edwards Memorial 
competition is a standing yearly competition, and 
is one which is particularly suitable under present 
conditions. The award is for the best monochrome 
rendering of a coloured picture. No hand work 
is allowed, a condition which is guaranteed by the 
production of the negative being required. There 
is also a silver medal for a twenty-minutes' lecturette 
illustrated bv slides, and a silver medal for a ten- 
minutes’ reading (I won't call it a lecturette) on 
the best set of three lantern slides taken at excur- 
sions during 1916. 


Pictures Near €haring €ross. 

The South London Photographic Societv has a 
feature in its competition arrangements which I 
think is worth repeating in many other towns. I 
once remember а very distinguished gentleman 
with an observant mind making a bet with another 
gentleman that the latter would not recognise the 
photograph of his own business premises if it were 
shown to him casually, and perhaps shorn of some 
of its most marked features. It took place, and 
some time later the owner of the business premises 
referred to failed to recognise his own offices when 
shown quite casually with a few others, the print 
having been trimmed a bit to lose its apparent 
identity. The point :s how little we know the 
pictures around near at home. Thus the South 
London Society offers a challenge shield to be held 
during one year for the best print from a negative 
taken between January т and November зо within 
a four-mile radius of Charing Cross. In the judg- 
ing, originality of subject, pictorial quality, and 
technical merit (including the mounting) will be 
considered. 


Pictures at One's Own Front Door. 


The Manchester Amateurs are stil! forging ahead 
on the membership question, for I note thev have 
six new members in nomination for September, 
and with the advent of the Jecture session, com- 
mencing on the sth, they are expecting more. On 
September 12 an exposition on the reflex camera 
will be given bv Mr. Н. В. Bradley, who 15 an 
acknowledged adept at its use. Curiously, similarly 
to the South London Society, in its competition 
for home subjects just referred to, I find in the 
Manchester syllabus a trend in the same direction. 
Mr. James Shaw 15 to lecture on September 26 


on '" The Picturesque Side of a Great City.” I 
hive many times reterred to the good work of Mr. 
Shaw * one cannot help it, for his slides are examples 
of the art of slide making, and his subiect matter 
is always first rate. In these days of photographic 
restrictions, when a camera is a veritable bogey, 
and when the innocent photographer walks about 
with the uneasy feeling that he is the object of 
direct suspicion to every constable, regular or 
special, he meets, it will be a comfort to learn how 
to obtain pictures within easy reach of one’s own 
front door. 


Is Lancashire Proud ? 

Lancashire should be proud of the Inter-Club 
Photographic Alliance, and the officials of that 
organisation should no less feel the flush of grati- 
fication and satisfaction at the excellent result of 
the inter-clubs competitions just decided. Briefly, 
for the information of new readers and to freshen 
up the memory of others, I will explain the objects 
of the Alliance. There are sixteen clubs in all, 
a federation of photographic societies formed to 
promote pictorial photography and to encourage 
its maintenance when promoted. Each of these 
Lancashire societies is expected to contribute 
some nine pictures as a collection of the best from 
each society, these examples being submitted by as 
many members, and selected or approved by the 
society competing. They stand or fall by their 
merit in a competition with the other societies, 
and are awarded points tor merit and points for 
mountings. The highest total wins, for prints. a 
challenge shield, presented by Mr. John Toulmin, 
J.P., of Preston, and for lantern slides a silver 
rose bowl, presented by Mr. Arthur Clayton. of 
Blackburn, who, bv the. way, is still honorary 
secretary of the Alliance. 


How to Secure New Work. 


To ensure new work it is a condition that no 
print can be submitted twice, consequently every 
year we are certain of having at least a hundred 
or more new pictures. When the competition was 
started in 1909 it was realised that in many in- 
Stances when good photography was submitted 
considerable improvement could have been effected 
in the mounting. The idea all along has been to 


raise the standard of photography, and I can safely 


add with success for the improvement in prints 
and mounting, and likewise in slides has been 
truly described as simply wonderful, by one who 
has seen them all year after year. Marks are now 
awarded in the ratio of a maximum of ten for prints 
and three for mounting. The results are once 
again to hand, and in a covering letter to the secre- 
tary Mr. T. Lee Syms, who this year has again 
officiated as judge, says, '* All in al! I think you 
have a very good lot this year. The technique 
has improved. and the mounting is far ahead of 
previous years." Having voiced this mounting 
question on many occasions I am personallv gratified 
to hear the latter clause of Mr. Syms' remarks. 


Chorley Wins the Shield. 

In saving Lancashire should be proud I was 
thinking of the present period, and the stress we 
are all going through. Yet here, in one of the very 
busiest centres of industrial Britain, no less than 
a dozen societies out of the sixteen in the Alliance 
have entered this year’s competition. For the 
second year in succession Chorley Photographic 
Society has the distinction of winning the Toulmin 
challenge shield. Chorley was also champion of 
1913, so that it has secured the plum on three 
occasions which is a very fine achievement. for we 
must remember the other clubs have not been 
standing still. In 1914 Preston Pictorial gained 
by one point only. Last year Chorley won first 
place by a point over Darwen, and on this occasion 
is one point in advance of Bolton Camera Club, 
Its record is equalled only by Preston Pictorial 
the winner in 1910, 12 and 14. 


The Winning Prints. 

The nine prints from Chorley are varied in subject, 
and their treatment is excellent. “ Foot of the 
Glacier " by Dr. Williams is a fairly good recerd, 
the print rather on the heavy side, especially for a 
white mount; " Market Dav in a Polish Town,” 
ty W. Frown is a fine painter’s subject. colour 


" Blacksod Bav," bv F. H. Tavlor, is a glorious 
bit of clean photography, perfect in its wav; “ A 
Lancashire Lass," by T. Berry, is obviously too 
pet negative under-exposed concentration of 
ight commendable, right hand might have been 
shown with advantage; “ Italian Peasant Girl,” 
by Т. H. Greenall, is another painter's subiect, 
well seen and splendidly done; “ Max" is Mr. 
|. R. Waring's canine study, interesting to the 
friends of the sitter; “ By the Sea," by Mr. J. 
Rawlinson, has good tones. but the figure is un- 
вау; “ Puzzled,” by H. R. Dorning, has good 
technique, with hard lighting, probably over- 
developed. arrangement good, older model perhaps 
would have been better (a lad is too young to mend 
clocks and watches; ; `* Portrait of a Child," by T. 
Hodgkinson, has good technique, but improvernent 
possible by rearrangement of model. 


Bolton Second Place. 


Bolton Camera Club have been resting for a 
year or two, but if the present collection is a sign 
of their revival and not just a spurt, its success 
should be ап incentive to work next year, and bid 
high enough to win the shield. One feels as if one 
would like to say, '* I hope they will.” The Bolton 
wanderers who have returned to the pictoria! fold 
and done so well are as follows : * The Old Ke« p" 
by Mr. E. Fairhurst, which invites you to take 
the trimming knife and cut off three inches from 
the bottom; this would improve it, for one is 
worried by the belt of trees across the middle of 
the picture ; it is otherwise fairly well done. '" The 
West Door," by E. Gilbert, is clean work, but sug- 
gests that the effect is overdone, and it is weak 
in the lights. “ A Woodland Stream ” is an ordinary 
subject, which the worker, Mr. J. Н. Graham, has 
saved by treatment, very suggestive and very 
pleasing. А nice clean print is Mr. H. Kel'am's 
“ Тһе Harbour." * In Twilight's Hour," by Mr. 
А. S. Hopkins: the print is lacking in gradation ; 
" Resurgam " has good light effect, but Mr. T. 
Midgley could have improved the composition ; 
“ A Dutch eee " 15 a very decorative print, 
which Mr. H. Mills has spoilt by the clouds, every- 
thing else being nice; ‘* Meditation,” by Mrs. 
Unsworth, gives no indication why face is looking 
downwards, a detail that should be remembered 
by figure artists; “ The Маі” is a fine subject, 
well done, but again the sparing of the knife spoils 
the subject, the print being too square. 


How Other Societies Farc. 


Darwen Photographic Society has gone back 
this year, but not much, and as usual its work will 
repay careful study. I am afraid the limitations 
of space will prevent quoting further from the 
excellent criticisms of the judge, Mr. Lee Syms, 
who has penned a comment about every print, 
and if criticisms are of any value they are decidedly 
so when made by one who knows and, apart from 
the fact that Mr. Lee Syms can see how it ought 
to be done, his own works are practical examples, 
which adds to his undoubted ability and experience 
as a judge. Every one of the sixteen societies, 
and particularly the twelve 1916 live organisations, 
will be grateful to him, first for the interest he has 
taken in their organisation, and, secondly for the 
valuable help he has given this year. The detailed 
results and number of marks in the competitions 


are as follows. Prints: Chorle و‎ 
Society 74 marks, Bolton Camera Club 73, Darwen 
Photographic Society 69, Nelson Photographic 


Society 59, Preston Camera Club 54, Blackturn 
Camera Club 53, Todmorden Photographic Society 
49 Colne Camera Club 47, Accrington Camera Club 
44 Nelson Camera Club 44, Burnley Mechanics” 
Camera Club 43, Horwich Institute 43. The hon: ur 
of producing the best print has been obtained by 
Mr. W. Brown (Chorley), with “ Market Day in a 
Polish Town." which is a masterly composition. 
A feature of these competitions which strikes me 
as the best evidence oí their success is the fact 
that, although running annually since 1909, the 
keenness of the clubs in striving for the champicn- 
ship shows not the slightest sign of slackening. 
Although I have in other quarters, seen much 
cold water thrown on the idea of federation awards 
this example clearly proves-their value. 
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Daguerrcoty pes. 
My father has several dagucrreotypes which 
are discoloured, spotted, etc. Is it safe to 
attempt to improve them ? 
М. L. E. (Birmingham). 
In the hands of an expert in this work 
doubtless your daguerreotypes could be 
immensely improved if not entirely re- 
stored. But it is delicate work, requiring 
both skill and experience. We can 
explain the whole procedure if you care 
to take yourself the '' kill or cure " risk. 
Otherwise you had better fall back on 
the help of an expert, or perhaps leave 
the examples as they are. 


Sensitising Fabries. 
Could you tell me how to sensitise calico or 
cloth, ог any firms coating cloth or fabrics? 
H. D. (Sunderland). 
Your query is too vague or compre- 
hensive. Various fabrics may be sensi- 
tised or coated for printing (a distinction 
with a difference) in various ways, e.g. 
plain silver, albumen silver, gelatine, 
P.O.P., bromide, platinotype, copper, 
mercury, etc. The Platinotype Co. for- 
merly coated certain fabrics to order, 
but we cannot say how this stands in 
war time. You had better apply to 
some of the leading photographic paper 
manufacturing firms, e.g. Wellington and 
Ward, Kodak, Imperial, Ilford, Paget, 
Barnet, etc. Coating ог sensitising 
fabrics is not quite so simple a matter 
as might be supposed. It is skilled work 
{ог an amateur, and not “ worth while ” 
for small quantities. 
Mercury-Hypo Intensification. 
I was advised to intensify some negatives "with 
mercury, and then an old hypo bath used for 
pyro-developed plates. Results in some cases 
very good, others deeply stained and excessive 
contrasts. Can you say how to remove stain 
and reduce contrast? Some are stained un- 


evenly ; some show no change; some show 
metallic spots or blotches. 
C. J. (Bourne). 


You have been very unfortunately 
advised to use an old dirty, i.e. pyro- 
stained, hypo bath. This is the chief 
cause of the trouble; but also it would 
appear that some of your negatives had 
previously been imperfectly fixed and 
washed before bleaching in mercury. 
If, as we think likely, the defects are 
scum stains, your best chance is to clean 
the surface with methylated spirit and 
rag, or Baskett's friction reducer. If a 
plate is well fixed and washed, and then 
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bleached in mercury bichloride, it may 
be redarkened and intensified quite satis- 
factorily by first a rinse in plain water 
for a few seconds, and then immersion 
in clean (previously unused) 10 per cent. 
hypo solution. (But so far as we are 
aware there is no practical way of re- 
moving this intensification.) How far 
this result is permanent, i.e. not subject 
to colour change with time, etc., is a topic 
“ least said, etc." It is suitable enough 
for immediate need, easy, cheap, and 
quick. But we cannot recommend it for 
negatives of outstanding value that one 
is wishful to preserve for a matter of 
years. 


Plates. 
(1) What is the best book on toning bromide 
prints? (2) I have been using Imperial 


Special Rapid plates, but would like to take 
soine good landscape views. What Imperial 
plate is suitable? (3) Is an ortho. plate 
developed the saine as a Special Rapid? (1) 
When using ortho. plates is one obliged to use 
an isochromatic screen for landscapes ? 
. (1) " Toning Bromides" by C. W. 
Somerville. Obtainable from our pub- 
lishers, post free 1s. 2d. (2) You can 
use an Imperial ortho. along with a colour 
Screen or filter, or an Imperial N.F. (non- 
filter) plate, which is so sensitised as to 
require no additional screen. (3) Yes, 
but one has to be extra careful as regards 
using a safe dark-room light. (4) An 
ordinary *' ortho " or “ iso" plate used 
without a colour screen gives one pretty 
much the same effect as an ordinary 
plate, so that without a scrcen one is not 
availing oneself of its special possibilities. 


Lightning. 
Enclosed a print showing lightning, in which 
the lightning is double and the two paths cross, 
which seems extraordinary to me, etc. 
С. R. J. (Liversedge). 
This doubling of the path is by no means 
uncommon in photographs of lightning. 
At present opinions are divided as to the 
explanation. The usual opinions are: 
(x) That two discharges really follow each 
other along practically parallel paths 
within an extremely short interval of 
time—practically simultaneous: (2) the 
other view is that one path is the return 
discharge of the first. Occasionally the 
appearance resembles a band of ribbon, 
and so called a ribbon flash. Possibly 
the following may explain the portion 
of dark background. The lens was pointed 
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towards the part of the sky where a 
flash was expected, and part of the view 
at the open window was obscured by 
what looks very like the edge of near brick- 
work (window opening and some other 
near obscuring object ?) This happened 
long enough for the sky light to have 
some effect on the plate, as is indicated 
in the print. Then just before the flash 
took place the camera was slightly moved, 
the previously obscured part of the plate 
thus affording a portion of sky background 
which had not been exposed long enough 
to affect the plate, and thus giving you 
a much darker background. 
Blue Printing. 

Will you tell me what kind of paper is best for 

blue-print process ? What colour should the 

papa be before printing ? Is there any toning 

ath that will make the details more clear ? 

D. H. M. (Wakefield). 
For your first few experiments you 

can use ordinary smooth notepaper, but for 
serious work one requires a firm-texture 
paper, not too thick, and well sized. 
Such, for instance, as the smooth, but 
not glossy, thin paper sold at artists’ 
supply stores for water-colour painting. 
Coating should be done with the blinds 
down in the daytime—or better still, at 
night by candle-light. The paper, dry 
and fresh, is a blue-green colour. Printing 
shows the image in a blue-grey or lavender 
tint, and when fully printed an olive 
greyish-green. These colours are difficult 
to describe, as people so very variously 
call the same colour. Your best plan 
is to coat half a sheet of notepaper, dry 
it, and then print it under clear glass 
to which you have attached a design 
(e.g. star), cut out of the opaque black 
paper, to serve as a contrasty negative. 
By examining the printing at frequent 
intervals you will see the colour changes, 
until the over-exposure stage is reached, 
when the print has a kind of bleached- 
out detail and all-else-gone appearance. 
Although many formule for toning blue 
prints have been used or suggested, it 
is doubtful if any of them are really 
quite satisfactory. But in any case no 
toning bath can add detail, or make it 
what you call clearer. This depends, first, 
on the negative possessing the detail ; 
second, on the printing paper being 
smooth; and, third, on getting good 
contact between negative and paper. 
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Studies. 


The castigation which Mr. W. R. Bland once meted out to a 
poor exhibitor who had modestly described his finished work 
as a “ Study " (possibly with the idea of disarming criticism) 
occurred to me when I went the rounds of this year's R. P. S. 
exhibition. The catalogue reveals the fact that five figure 
'* Studies ” and two fog '' studies ” have been hung, as well as 
various portrait “ studies," a beach ''study," a “ study ” in 
light and shade, а“ study ” in tone, and some others, including 
опе work nakedly described as '' Study " and nothing else. 
Not that I quite share the objections of Mr. Bland and other 
purists on this point, for a reference to a dictionary will show 
that a “ study " may mean, not merely a preparatory sketch, 
but also any record of observations or effects, and this seems 
to be a sufficiently inclusive definition to justify all the victims 
of Mr. Bland's satire. At the same time the “ Royal” exhi- 
bitors are evidently a very studious lot this year, and their 
“ studies ’’ range from pink shawls to Portuguese toads, and 
from daffodils to donkeys. 


Where they Got the Idea. 


Of all the studies at Suffolk Street, I think the zoological 
ones are those that grip me most. They are so much nearer the 
human than are storm clouds, and bridges in the mist, and 
rising suns. You feel that, but for a little slip on the part of 
Nature, Dr. Rodman’s melting '' Study of a Donkey's Head ” 
might be a study of your own. Some of the things in this 
zoological corner, too, have more than a passing interest for 
the camera man. It is pretty evident where the chameleon 
got the idea for his pinhole eyelids (which squint terribly), and 
when he stops down to F/64 you may know that there is some 
sharp work about. The flamingo, too, almost certainly got 
the idea for its slender legs with their nimble joints from the 
ordinary tripod, only it thought in its conceit that it could get 
along with two of them instead of three. 


Daniel, F.R.P.S. 


Of all the naturalists who zoologise in this year’s show, how- 
ever, give me my old friend Martin Duncan. Here we have a 
keen photographer who has at various times gone arm in arm 
with the octopus, and lunched with the boa constrictor, and 
bathed before an audience of delighted alligators, and been 
jumped upon by an ugly ostrich whom somehow he had failed 
to flatter. The other evening, at the gallery, Mr. Martin- 
Duncan gave a graphic narrative of how he had bearded a lion 
in its den. Had my own photographic enthusiasm ever taken 
me into a lion's den, I should have expected the tale to be 
handed down to future generations in ballad and minstrelsy. 
But Mr. Martin Duncan deprecated the notion that there was 
anything very heroic in his achievement. The king of beasts, 
he says, is not really so fierce as he is painted. You may enter 
his cage nine times out of ten and find him quite affable. The 
only trouble is that the lion is a bit weak in arithmetic, and 
may anticipate the tenth time before it is really due. 


With Pleasure. 

The zoo at Hamburg, sacred to Hagenbeck, was the scene of 
Mr. Martin Duncan's exploit, and to get a photograph of Leo 
within three feet or so was his object in risking a similar death 
to that which overtook the early Christians. Unhappily, he 
had only a 54 in. lens, and this was insufficient to secure, from 
a safe distance, the peculiar markings of the beast. The alter- 
natives were narrowed down to a lens of longer focus or a posi- 
tion of closer proximity to the lion. Mr. Martin Duncan, as 
might be expected of him, chose to enter the lion’s den. In 
order to do this, he had first to seek permission from the German 
authorities. This was most courteously, most readily, most 
eagerly granted. Was not the applicant an Englishman? It 
was granted with such fervour as to suggest that similar permits 
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would be given ad libitum to Englishmen, who 
should be encouraged by all means to line up 
in à queue outside. At a time when photographic 
permits are not always easy to obtain, it is 
well to know how enthusiastically they are given to gentlemen 
of British nationality who wish to do photography inside the 
lion's den at Hamburg. 


That Keeper! 


On the way to the cage Mr. Martin Duncan heard one keeper 
say to another, " Let's give the bally Englishman a fright.” 
(Query: The German for “ bally " ?) Accordingly, when they 
came to the entrance to the enclosure, the gate was gently 
opened, Mr. Martin Duncan pushed in, and the gate clanged to 
again, while the keeper, who should have accompanied him 
inside to see fair play, remained outside instead to watch the 
fun. Our leading naturalist-photographer did not fall prostrate 
with terror; he simply went up to the lion, presented the 
regards of the British animal of the same species, and explained 
that he was compiling an album of the world's celebrities, that 
a complimentary sitting would be deemed a favour, and that 
the prints would follow in due course. After this, the*lion 
could do no other than decide that it was too late for lunch and 
not yet time for tea, and allow Mr. Duncan to have his fill 
of study, instead of the lion having its fill of Duncan. 


Backing Out. : 

It only remained now to back to the door (with monarchs o 
the jungle as well as monarchs of the court, it is well to retreat 
backwards), and ask to be let out. The request was granted 
at the end of some unnecessary minutes, the keeper being 
manifestly disappointed that everything, including the lion, 
should have been so tame; but Mr. Martin Duncan consoled 
the poor fellow by giving him a piece of his mind to keep as a 
memento of the occasion. Certainly the experience of Mr. 
Martin Duncan should stimulate a host of photographers to a 
closer study of the carnivora; but as for me I think I shall 
begin—where Mr. Martin Duncan ended—by backing out, and 
content myself with a study of the domestic cat before proceed- 
ing to his relatives. 


The Splashing Sun. 


At the R. P. S. Exhibition: “Мо. 136. 
Bruges.” 


Sun-Splashed 


Oh, when the sun begins to spill 
And splash its light about, 
And slops it on the window sill, 
And down the water spout, 
The raindrops, too, will go awry, 
And scatter forth their beams, 
And nothing in the woolly sky 
Will be just what it seems. 


The dew will rise like smoke in war, 
The hailstones bill and coo, 

The rainbew form a lattice for 
The sun to twinkle through. 

And oh, the fog, its ochre buds 
Will blossom o'er the town, 

And moonbeams in a whirl of floods 
Will come a-rippling down. 


Across the daub of dappled grey, 
The snowflakes dart and hiss, 
And, melted in the finest spray, 
The flaunting breeze they kiss. 
Such things аз these are odd to pen, 
But Nature grows so rash— 
So very wild and wayward — when 
The sun begins to splash. 
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In the interval between the sending-in day for this 
year's Salon and the Private View (Friday, September 
I5), it is possible to gain an idea of the 

SALON prospects for the success of the show. 
PROSPECTS. On inquiry at the gallery we have been 
informed that not only have the entries 

for the Salon far exceeded those of previous years, 
but that the demand for the entry form and prospectus 
was so great that the secretary was unable to supply 
copies to a considerable number of late applicants, 
owing to the entire issue having been exhausted. If 
the quality of the work is on a par with the quantity 
this year, and there is every reason to believe it is so, 
the London Salon will be a remarkably fine show. We 
noted also that the gallery has recently been redecorated, 
which will add largely to the tasteful appearance of 
what is always an attractive exhibition. Readers are 
reminded that the Salon opens to the public on Satur- 
day, September 16, at the galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W., 
and remains open daily from то till 6, until October 14. 
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Following upon a fresh increase in the price of plates 
in France, one of our French contemporaries has been 
| | making an inquiry into 

THE COST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC the high price of photo- 
` PRODUCTS IN FRANCE. graphic products generally, 
and as to how far they are 

justifiable by the increased cost of raw material. The 
price of metol—to deal first with chemical products— 
simply follows the increase in price of phenic (carbolic) 
acid, which enters into its preparation. It is the same 
with hydroquinone, manufactured in France, and with 
aniline, imported from America. As to the salts of 
potash, for which France has hitherto depended on 
German supplies, the chemical dealers are now living 
entirely on their old stocks, but it is hoped that military 
success will permit the recovery of the very rich potash 
areas of Alsace-Lorraine, so valuable for the develop- 
ment of the French chemical industry. The salts of gold 
and silver have followed the increase in price of the 
respective metals, gold advancing from 3,500 francs 
per kilo. to 3,900 francs, thus raising the price of chloride 
of gold from 2 francs per gramme to 2.25 francs ; while 
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silver has risen from go to 100 francs per kilo. to .140.to 
160 francs, involving an increase in the price of nitrate 
of silver from 70 francs per kilo. to 97 francs. 


As to plates and films, the makers declare that they 
have not passed on to the consumers by any means 
the whole of the fresh cost to them- 
PLATE Prices selves, some of the materials having 
IN FRANCE. risen in price by from 200 to 500 per 
cent. The sulphuric and nitric acids 
and other materials necessary for the support of photo- 
graphic films have more than doubled in price, and 
ether has nearly quintupled. If the pre-war price of 
the following materials be taken as 100, the present 
price in France is— 


Bromide of potassium .......... 1300 
Gelatine ecd ease 157 
AICOhOL S23) sors E PUDE E 475 
CarDODn x vuota v ши Жашан 230 
Flasks, bottles, etc. ............ 525 


The manufacturers of photographic apparatus and 
accessories tell the same story with regard to the in- 
crease in price of metals and materials generally. Taking 
again 100 as the pre-war price, the present prices of 
the following materials would be : 


Brass isda o к н 257 
Steel for plating .............. 335 
Poplar wood dienes oa 266 
Alder wood .................. 195 
Mahogany Loss USENET 166 


Add to this the increased cost of labour and transport, 
and the French manufacturers plead that an advance 
of IO, I5, or 20 per cent. on previous catalogue prices 
is justifiable. 
өө ө 
We have lately seen a number of negatives which were 
rendered unpleasing by one peculiar plate fault. The 
extreme borders of all of them were uniformly 
BAD dirty and ragged, although over the rest of 
MARGINS. the area the plates were as good as any others. 
The developed image did not go clear to the 
margins, but vignetted off on all the four sides in the 
most ungainly manner. When we sought for an ex- 
planation of this appearance, we were told that probably 
it was due to the fact that old plates had been recoated 
by emulsion makers. The manufacturers of the plates, 
on being called to account, denied that these particular 
plates, which were of a special character, had been 
recoated, although, owing to shortage of glass, some plate 
makers have been buying old plates for this purpose. 
Even had they been recoated, it is a little difficult to 
see why, if the operation had been carried out thoroughlv, 
a dirty marking should persist at the borders. It 
would be interesting to know whether any of ош readers 
have recently been afflicted with similar troubles. 


* THE A. P." 
COMPETITION, 1916. 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCTOBER 21. 
Full particulars and Entry Forms were given in “ The A. P." 
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N unkind critic at а phctographic exhi- 
bition is reported to have said on a cer- 
tain occasion that he was glad platinum 


paper was not cheap; otherwise it would 
be more largely uscd by amateur photographers 
and snapshotters generally, who would thus auto- 
matically secure complete permanence for their 
efforts. The fact that manv of the productions he 
was called upon to criticise were produced in processes 
not gencrally considered permanent, he regarded as a 
blessing in disguise. Without going so far as to agree 
with the critic in question, there is no doubt that the 
matter of permanence is one that receives scant atten- 
tion from the average amateur, although there is no 
reason why, with a little extra trouble and care, any 
photograph produced by almost any printing process 
cannot be made practically permanent. 

Whether it is always desirable that the prints should 
be rendered absolutely lasting is a point which it is 
not proposed to discuss here; but rather how per- 
manence is to be secured. 

Nearly every photographic worker who takes the 
trouble to master the elementary stages incumbent 
upon his attaining perfection in his hobby is at times 
inclined to wonder exactly how far he may consider his 
print to be permanent. This question is worthy of 
more careful consideration than it usually receives. 
The permanence of the photographic image, whether 
it is of interest to the individual only or, as in the case 
of a successful exhibition picture or a record of historical 
value, to very many, is a matter that should receive 
as careful attention as that of the exposure and develop- 
ment of the negative or print itself. 


Too Much Trouble. 

What is worth doing is worth doing well, runs the 
old adage, and if a photographic print or negative is 
worth making, then, in the interest of the one who made 
it, it is worth keeping, and it is hoped in the following 
notes to deal briefly with the question of permanence 
as it affects the ordinary amateur. 

The fading or damaging of negatives or prints may 
be broadly traced to two causes, viz., insufficient care 
or trouble expended in the making, or. after this, in the 
storage. Development, fixing, and washing, severally 
or collectively, are factors which govern the permanence 
of negatives each must be carried out perfectly, not 
sufficiently to enable a picture to be obtained at the time 
upon which the action of light has no effect, but in order 
to ensure absolute permanence each operation must be 
correctly performed. This done we have a silver image 
in gelatine upon its support of film or glass which may be 
regarded as permanent, provided no foreign matter or 
atmospheric contamination comes into contact with it. 
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Thus it will be seen that some protecting system is 
demanded from impurities in the air or from some 
contaminating substance such as hypo present in, say, 


the paper used for storage. It would be a really interest- 
ing experiment, for any blessed with the time, to see 
exactly how far the action of impure or gas-laden air 
may go to destroy the silver image, but for the present 
it is sufficient to state that negatives or prints should 
be protected from impure air as far as possible, while, 
of course, the unexposed plate or film should be kept 
from impure air entirely. 
Storage, Good and Bad 

Each worker has his individual method of storage, 
and any hints on such a subject must necessarily be 
general, but it is important in the first place to be 
assured that very little air gets into contact with the 
negatives or prints. They should be stored in a dry, 
even temperature right away from damp. The wrapping 
paper must be free from any injurious chemical 
and for this reason newspapers or the common grade of 
wrapping papers are to be avoided ; but even if this is 
the only medium at hand, then there is little fear of 
injury provided that no trace of dampness is existent : 
negatives or prints, wrapping papers, storage boxes, 
shelves, drawers, etc., must be perfectly and consistently 
drv. If this is the case there is less risk of any foreign 
substance being liberated to get into contact with the 
negatives or prints. Even hypo will do little harm 
until it begins to set into a moist condition, hence dryness 
is of primary importance. 

The Value of Washing. 

At the same time, provided a negative has been 
thoroughly fixed, and well washed to rid it of all traces 
of hyposulphite of soda, and then thoroughly dried, 
it 15 surprising the amount of bad usage it will stand, 
apart from actual physical damage in the way of scratches 
or breakage, before its condition becomes unsuitable 
for printing. Negatives that consist of metallic silver 
in gelatine only, and on a glass base, have in our know- 
ledge been kept in ordinary cardboard plate boxes in 
a damp cupboard until large growths of mildew and 
fungus had accumulated on the outside of the box. 
The negatives themselves, although distinctly damp 
to the touch and in one or two cases showing indica 
tions of fungoid growth, were, when rewashed and 
dried, as clean and perfect as on the day they were 
made ten vears previously. Had they, however, not 
been entirely free from hypo, storage under these 
conditions would have irretrievably ruined them. 
The hypo would have crystallised out and made dis- 
coloured patches in the film, which would have speedily 
disintegrated under the combined action of the chemical 
and damp. The negative that has reached this state 
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may be given up for lost. But if the mischief is dis- 
covered in time, a preliminary washing, refixing, and 
a final thorough washing and drving тау save it. In 
all cases, negatives which are valued should, in addition 
to being thoroughlv fixed, washed and dried, be given 
a coat cf protective varnish. The same applies to 
films. 


The Permanence of Prints. 

The points emphasised in the foregoing paragraph 
apply principally to negatives, but in considering prints 
there are one or two special necessities that demand 
consideration from a slightly different point of view. 
The negative image is mainly composed by one process, 
but there are several printing mediums that, as regards 
permanence, demand special attention. The bromide 
process, in which is included of course prints on gaslight 
papers, may be to all intents and purposes regarded as 
permanent, and provided that the prints are properlv 
made the image-bearing film will stand as long as the 
paper support itself. Then, of course, platinotvpe, 
carbon and the oil pigment process, gum  bichro- 
mate, etc., may also be classed under this heading, 
and even in storage these last-mentioned could hardly 
be harmed, except, of course, by damp. With regard 
to silver prints in frames or in passe-partout mounts, 
provided the back of the frame is well covered and the 
whole frame well made to exclude the air, even prints 
upon P.O.P. or self-toning papers may be regarded 
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as permanent provided initial thoroughness is ex- 
pended in the making. The P.O.P. processes are often 
condemned as lacking in permanénee. This is usually 
because insufficient care is expended in fixing and 
washing. 

5o then we find in conclusion that photographic 
permanence depends upon the individual, provided the 
points noted above are carried into practice. The 
thoroughness with which the various operations are 
carried out is the deciding factor, and it is certain. 
if attention is paid to this, permanence will follow 
naturallv. Chemical action, damp, and atmospheric 
impurities are the three chief enemies to be guarded 
against. All are entirely in the control of the worker. 
and it speaks well for the attention paid to these details 
bv the older photographers that silver prints made 
forty or fiftv vears ago are in existence to-dav and 
show no signs of deterioration. In pre-snapshot davs 
the photographic worker appears to have been a more 
careful person, and one who took greater pains with 
each successive phase of the photographic process. 
Nowadavs the snapshot enthusiast seems to be more 
careless in proportion as photography has been made 
easier for him, and to a certain extent justifies the 
critic whose remarks were quoted at the com- 
mencement of this article. Possibly, however, war 
prices of photographic goods may beget greater care- 
fulness. 
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N these days of increased prices and prohibited photo- 
graphy, the amateur photographer has to turn round and 

consider how he can pursue his hobby at home. What more 
natural than that he should overhaul his stock of negatives and 
see how many will be worth enlarging ? 

The question of the cost of plates for this purpose need cause 
him no distress or damp his ardour; he can, throughout the 
whole process, use paper. Moreover, he can make use of practi- 
cally any and every kind of paper he may happen to have to 
hand. 

And so he may start to work. Let him begin by selecting 
those negatives that will require no touching up, but that will 
vield a technically perfect print. These prints will be the 
iD positives ’’ from which the enlarged negatives are to be made. 
They may be made upon P.O.P., and need not be toned. They 
should be printed until they look just right. They are then 
readv for further work which will be described presently. 

He now turns to those negatives that are not quite so perfect, 
and require spotting and touching up generally. Well, he 
may leave them alone, and just make his prints right away, 
but this time he must use bromide or gaslight paper to make 
them on. If the ncgative is “ flat," he must use gaslight paper ; 
if correct in gradation, but '' pinholey," etc., he must use bromide 
paper. = 

It is upon these contact-paper positives that he must make 
his corrections and repair the defects of the negatives. 

Should, however, there be a great amount of work to be 
done, especially if it be of a minute character, this paper posi- 
tive must be made by enlarging and not by contact. The 
size of the enlargement may be just that size that seems to 
him to give him the most scope for his handwork—whole-plate, 
IO bv 8, or even r5 bv 12. 

Now, having made his positives, both upon P.O.P. and 
bromide paper, let him prepare them for copying, for that is 
the method by which the enlarged negative is to be made. 

It wil! at once occur to him that he has almost unlimited 
possibilities at his command. Of course, the bromide and 
gaslight papers must not be of the glossy kind, but of the surface 
known as semi-matt or matt. They should have been exposed 
and developed so that they look just right for the album or 
frame, barring, of course, their defects. 
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These may be corrected by means of water-colours, pencil, 
chalks, or india ink with or without the admixture of water. 

When as much work as has been deemed necessary has been 
done upon the prints, they are ready for copying. As all altera- 
tions have been made in black and white, they may be copied 
either by daylight or artificial light. 

Now, here again use may be made of either gaslight paper 
or ordinary bromide paper—matt, of course, as before— but 
not P.O.P., since it is not contact work. It will rarely be 
necessary to use gaslight paper unless the paper positive is 
very flat, and even then it could be intensified with mercury 
and ammonia. Exposure and development should be such 
as to yield a good, strong negative, not with degraded whites, 
as for contact printing, but with just the same contrast as a 
perfect enlargement should possess. 

This enlarged negative may be of any size, or several mav 
be made of different sizes if preferred ; but one convenient size 
for all is best, as from it any size enlargement may be made, 
either smaller or larger, by copying. 

Upon this negative may be done all the necessary hand- 
work to ensure its yielding the finished, perfect picture. In 
copving, if the paper positives or negatives are evenlv illu- 
minated, no grain will show—indeed, a semi-matt paper has 
no grain worth mentioning. 

Now, upon the negative the worker is not restricted to black 
and white. A yellow wash will render a sky darker; a red 
one, darker still; суеп greens will give a variety of tone. 
But, generally speaking, black and white work is best as well 
as more simple. 

Here, then, is a process of making enlarged negatives that 
is both simple and inexpensive. There is even no necessity 
to use the best brands of bromide papers. Cheap “ seconds "' 
are advertised in all the photographic journals, and will prove 
quite satisfactory. Moreover, the great advantage paper has 
over glass is that we may alter sizes at will, enlarge or reduce 
from the same negative, and work upon its surface to an almost 
unlimited extent, to say nothing of there being no risk of breakage 
or inconvenience in storing. 

Figures in landscape may be added by the simple method 
of pasting on the print any suitable subject cut from another 
print. 
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AMONG the 
manifold attra c- 
tions of this 
lovely island of 
ours, the hills 

and moors stand forward with 

alluring predominance. To the 

nature lover and to the artist, 

no matter which season it may 

be, no matter what the weather 
е is like, cold and squally, wet 
or burning heat, blustering winds or cool 
sweet summer breezes laden with the 
scent of pine trees, purple heather-covered 
stretches of land or desolate brown and 
grey spaces, the English hills and moors have always the 
same appealing charm and fascination. 

We are here referring to the smaller and more modest 
hills which range through 
our country. These have © 
not the grandeur and 7 
majesty which are such 
pronounced features of 
some of our well known Ей >... 9 


PHOTOGRAPHY AMONG THE 
HILLS AND MOORLANDS. 
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hobby to our heart's content. The hills are always quiet 
and peaceful, except, of course, during periods of stormy 
weather, and it is extremely unlikely that any military 
restrictions in regard to photography will be encountered. 
To those people who are in the habit of spending their 
annual vacation at the seaside, the entirely different condi- 
tions which prevail will provide a welcome change. 

From the photographic point of view staying at a farra- 
house will give us the most possibilities for picture making, 
and as many farmhouses make a point of taking summer 
visitors, no trouble should be found on this score. 

We find that the hours of morning and evening are 
usually the most productive of the best effects, although 
fine pictures can be obtained at all times, depending 
largely, of course, on the weather conditions and type of 
subject. During the early hours of morning the delicate 
wreaths of mist are still lying along the valleys and sides 
of the hills, and some beautiful effects are seen while the 
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mountain districts, but ДЫ, ат АУ, Ж 
are, nevertheless, pos- di 
sessed of a quiet and 
homely beauty which 
places them more in 
favour of pictorial photo- 
graphy than the strength 
and hugeness of their 
more colossal sisters. 

If the hills really ap- 
peal to us, and we can 
learn to love them, it is 
among them that some 
of our best pictures will 
be produced. А week 
or two spent at some 
hospitable hillside farm 
or quiet village is a re- 
freshing and invigorating 
holiday, especially during 
these terrible times, and 
also provides us with 
the opportunity of in- 
dulging in our favourite 
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morning sun is trying its best to disperse these fairv-like 
folds of vapour. These are the hours when we should 
be up and doing and not be too sparing with the use of 
our plates. Early evening is another excellent part of 
the day, for then the evening mists begin to appear, and 
turn the distant hills into masses of beautiful grev, be- 
coming lighter and lighter as they recede into the distance, 
glorious with golden light when the sun is setting, and 
making wonderful and splendid backgrounds for our 
pictures. The cloud effects and sunsets are sometimes 
very striking and beautiful, and provide many and many 
a subject for our all too limited supply of plates. Although 
on the whole morning and evening are the best times for 
our photographv, we can often procure pictures of out- 
standing merit at other hours of the day. 

As an example we recall to mind a blazing hot, windless 
day at noon and in the middle of August. The scene 
was a quiet north-country moor in the midst of the Cheviot 
hills, and we were sitting on a grev lichen-covered rock 
at the roadside, while at our feet gurgled and chattered a 
brown white-flecked beck. The road was a rough hill- 
road, well-nigh devoid of interest, the purple-brown moors 
stretching away on each side in slight undulating waves, 
broken here and there by small gorse bushes and slabs 
of rough grey rock. Away in the distance lay the hills, 
folds of grey, shimmering in the heat haze of summer, 
and over all a grey blue sky unflecked by a single cloud. 
And we sat and rested from the heat, and thought there 
was precious little chance here for a photographer. But 
quite suddenly on the rise of the white dusty road appeared 
a dark speck, which grew larger and larger until it resolved 
itself into a dark-brown cart horse plodding slowly 
along in the intense heat. On his back was a farm lad, 
rough and sturdy looking, as his mount, his shirt wide 
open at his neck, and the reins held looselv and limply 
in his drooping arms. The whole attitude of man and 
beast reflected somnolence and weariness in company 
with the rest of nature. 

Here was an unlooked-for chance, and we took full 
advantage of our luck, and the result was a charming 
little picture of delicate greys and summer sunshine. 

Many of the hill roads, however, are picturesque in 
themselves, and will provide the worker who knows how 
to handle his material with many an interesting composi- 
tion. The burns and brooks of the moors are also worthy 
of serious attention, as well as the shepherds' cottages 
and the  bleak-looking, grey-stone farmhouses charac- 
teristic of their rugged surroundings, and which are scat- 
tered in nooks and dales all over the landscape. 

The shepherds and farm people will provide some 
excellent figure studies, especially when engaged in their 
usual farming occupations. The whole routine of fell 
life, in fact, from morning to night offers endless oppor- 
tunities of photographic exploitation to the alert worker. 
Apart from the pictorial rendering of these subjects, they 
wil be found of sufficient and absorbing interest when 
approached from a record-making point of view, and 
even if we are not greatly interested jn the artistic possi- 
bilities of our temporary surroundings, we shall be kept 
very busily employed. 

We have found practically any kind of camera can be 
used on the hills and moors, from the lordly reflex and 
elaborate modern stand camera, down through the whole 
gamut of photographic instruments to the expensive vest- 
pocket camera and the modest five-shilling Brownie. If 
the limitations of .our cameras are kept in mind, and the 
impossible is not attempted, we need not worry about the 
modesty or otherwise ,of our apparatus. ۹ 

Orthochromatic or panchromatic plates we find best 
for this kind of work, as a factor for success. Expo- 
sure problems are pretty much the same on the moors 
and hills as any other kind of landscape photography, 
and the use of an exposure meter will largely reduce 
difficulties in this direction. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


EXTEMPORISING PUSH PiNs.—Personally I prefer ordinary 
short (one-inch) steel pins with glass heads. But it is not easy 
to find pins short enough with glass heads big enough to handle 
easily in the dark-room. One can, however, increase the size 
of the head by coating it with a layer of sealing wax. To 
make a neat job one s/ight/y warms the glass head over a candle 
flame, and at the same time brings one end of the stick of sealing 
wax to the plastic condition, and then the two are quickly 
brought together. Just before the sealing wax sets again, a 
little deft fingering of the wax will make a slightly flat topped 
(ovate or orange-shaped) head of wax. Ld. 

* * * * * 

A SIMPLE CURE FOR FRiLLING.— Although a defect not so 
common as it used to be, it does sometimes happen that the 
gelatine film leaves the celluloid or glass base which serves it 
for a support during development or fixing operations, through 
the solutions being too high in temperature, or the change from 
one to the other too great, or it may even be from excessive 
handling. The present writer has found that if frilling takes 
place possible damage to the negative may be reduced to a 
minimum. The negative should be gentlv wiped as drv as 
possible with a large soft silk handkerchief, and a fairly large 
camel-hair brush charged with methylated spirit. The frilled 
part should be lightly painted with this, and then pressed 
gently into place with a piece of soft fluffless material, and the 
negative pinned or stood aside for drying. It will be found that 
when dry there will be very little trace of frilling on the nega- 
tive. The writer cured in this way an exceedingly bad case 
of frilling in the case of a strip of roll-film negatives arising 
from faulty manufacture, thereby saving a batch of valuable 
negatives. R. M. F. 

a * * hi * 

RETOUCHING.—It is not at all generally known that retouch- 
ing may be done on the film of a negative without any medium 
or preparation, if an '' ink " pencil (so called) be used. But 
with these soft pencils it is not an easy matter to get a suffi- 
ciently fine point. An excellent medium may be made by 
crushing up to powder a piece of resin about the size of a Barce- 
lona nut, and dissolving this in spirit of turpentine. This 
should be well shaken up morning and evening for a week, 
then allowed to stand for a dav or two, and finally the clear 
part slowly decanted off for use. ES. B. 

* * * * ж 

THE PosITION OF THE HEAD.—In making bust pictures, the 
average photographer places the head of each sitter in just 
about the same relative position in the picture space, with the 
result that there is a lack of truth that the sitter and her friends 
recognise but fail to locate. It all lies in this mistaken idea of 
getting the heads all in the same place. In my own work I 
always indicate on the record whether the sitter is short, medium 
or tall, and then trim the prints accordingly. If the subject is 
below medium height, the head is placed just a trifle lower 
than usual, and if tall, just a little higher. One must be careful 
not to oyerdo the matter, as the short person will resent being 
made to appear so, and the tall one will also be displeased, 
although not to the same extent.—F. G. H. (Delaware), in Camera 


Craft. 


* * * * * 


THE BROMOIL BrusH.—What oiler or bromoiler does not 
know the sorrows of the hair-shedding brush? Crush up a 
bit of sealing wax about the size of a large pea, and dissolve 
this in methylated spirit to the consistency of cream or thick 
glvcerine. Apply this with a glass rod or match stick to the 
root of the brush, i.e. the end of the hairs next the wooden 
stem, while the brush has its free end upwards, and with a 
knitting needle get this cement well into and among the hairs. 
The brush must be quite dry before applying the cement, and 
also let it again dry thoroughly before use. T. 
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PART from the economy 

effected in. plate saving, which 
in these times is a point worth con- 
sideration, I have become for some 
time past a firm convert to the use 
and value of a small camera. 

Anyone who has carried a 
whole-plate camera about for any 
length of time will know that after 
a few hours this outfit begins to feel 
considerably heavier than it was 
when one first started out, and that 
for an average man the camera with 
three double plate holders is as much 
as one can manage to carry about ; 
that means that one is restricted to 
making six exposures, not allowing 
for any duplicates during a day's 
outing. 

Now, with a smaller camera there is practically no limit 
to the number of spare plates that one can carry as far as weight 
is concerned, and if one adds to one's outfit a flat film-pack 
then literally dozens of exposures can be made without returning 
to the dark-room and without any appreciable feeling of fatigue. 

On this score alone I would urge to the busy and at present 
hard-worked professional the advantage of carrying small 
cameras about instead of tiring himself with large outfits, and 
then relying on plain straightforward enlarging to produce the 
finished picture. 

The artistic worker has already more or less appreciated 
the value of working in this way, and the fact that it is generally 
when one has not a large camera with one that the best subjects 
and effects turn up unexpectedly, and for this reason he has 
usually got a '' baby camera ” tucked away in his pocket ready 
for use at a moment's notice; but even such a worker would 
perhaps hesitate to deliberately select such a camera for some 
kinds of work, where, for instance, crisp and sharp detail more 
than artistic effect is required or maybe demanded by a client. 

Some little time ago I was commissioned by the Underground 
Railways, Ltd., to take for them a large series of various views, 
including several interiors of churches and cathedrals, all of 
which were for the purpose of being reproduced by the half- 
tone process, in sizes varying from about 2 by 1 in. to 8 by 6 
in., and the prints were required to be standardised to 8 by 6 
in. By the courtesy of the Company I reproduce two of these 
(on pages 211 and 212). 

As this work would mean a great deal of travelling, and a lot 
of tramping with the camera, I decided at once to do all the work 
with a small camera instead of trying to carry a whole-plate 
outfit about all the time, and as some of the work was of street 
scenes and views in some London markets, at Covent Garden, 


Billingsgate, and so on, 
I knew that these par- 
ticular scenes could not 
be done at all with a 
large stand camera, be- 
cause immediately one 
begins to set up such a 
camera the passers-by 
stand and gape at it, and 
one cannot get a true 
and unconscious feeling 
of life into the picture ; 
but with a hand camera 
one can take the picture 
before опе has been 
noticed at all, and in this 
connection I may add 
that in this particular 
part of the work I found 
I could get far better 
results with my tiny 
baby camera than I 
could even with the 
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ARCHITECTURAL WORK ттн a VEST-POCKET CAMERA. 
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be quite concealed in the palm of one's hand until the mo- 
ment of exposure. The illustration of Bow Church is an 
example of such street work, 
and the original small print 
is shown also. 

With a small camera 
there was still another ad- 
vantage which does not occur 
with larger outfits, and that 
is the rather important one 
of exposure. A small camera 
with a short-focus lens such 
as this was, enables us to 
get much more depth of 
focus at a larger aperture 
than we can with a big 
camera, so that near and 
distant objects are both 
in focus at the same time, 
and there is not the ne- 
cessity to stop down to a 
small stop, as one usually 
has to do to secure focus all 
over the plate. 

An interior of St. Paul's Cathedral illustrates still another 
advantage—-two, in fact—first, that there is no need to have 
to raise the camera front in order to get enougn of the ceiling 


Original Print. (See next page for 
reproduction from enlargement.) 


Bow Chureh. Reproduction from Enlargement. 


on to the plate, which sometimes means straining the lens and 
getting distortion, but one can tilt up the camera as one likes, 
taking no regard to the leaning appearance of the walls, which is 


popular quarter-plate, which is a size I largely use, as the 
workers in the markets are quick to notice even a quarter- 
plate camera held in the hand, but a real baby camera can 
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а matter easily corrected when making the enlargement, as will 
be seen by comparison with the small direct-contact print of 
the same view. Also it will be seen that in making the enlarge- 
ment I have, by careful but simple shading of the upper part 
of the print, retained all the detail of the wonderful mosaic 
work which, because of the darkness of this part of the view, 
was lost in the shade in the small print. Plates should a!ways 
be backed for this work. 

Far interior work, too, the great depth of field possible with 
the short-focus lens at large aperture permits the exposure to 
be cut down from minutes to seconds ; and frequentlv a photo- 
graph of an interior which with a large camera and stopped- 
do lens would require two hours' exposure can, with the 
a aperture in the lens of the vest-pocket camera, be secured, 


with equal sharpness, in less than ten minutes. 
í 
5» VERE EWS % 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


ООР READERS 


Xa : 


WHY IS STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
UNPOPULAR ? 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Е. C. McKay will, I think, 
find there are many reasons why stereoscopic photography is 
not popular. One is that most articles on this fascinating 
branch make it appear too costly, difficult, and complicated 
for the average amateur, whereas it is almost as easy as ordinary 
hand-camera work, while the cost can be reduced to very little 
by using single lenses. Another reason is that many dealers 
have in the past foisted on the public so-called stereo. prints 
which are really two prints off the same negative, mounted 
side by side, giving no stereoscopic effect whatever. 

There is no questior. about the interest of this class of photo- 
graphy to those who take it up, and whoever tries it will find 
a fresh field open to him that he never dreamed of.  Unin- 
teresting subjects that would hardly be worth troubling about 
with an ordinary camera stand out in a lifelike manner that 
will astonish anyone not used to this work. 

By following out one or two simple broad rules excellent 
results are easily obtained. These, briefly, are as follows: 
For general work have the centres of your lenses about 3 or 
3} in. apart. In choosing your subject have, where possible, 
pronounced foreground, middle distance, and background. 
Bv this I mean, do not have the subject all in one plane. Lastly, 
when mounting your two prints or setting up your negative 
have the two similar points of the subject 2% in. apart. Many 
trade prints are either more or less than this measurement, 
which causes great strain to the eyes when looking through 
the stereoscope. The trouble of cutting the prints and mount- 
ing singly can easily be got over by cutting the negative in two, 
and mounting it reversed on a plain piece of glass. Each 
pair of prints is then on one piece of paper, and, when mounted, 
is in the proper position for viewing. 

My own camera is а home-made 
has two single lenses taken from a pair of opera glasses 
anc is fitted with a simple sliding home-made shutter. 
The camera takes twelve half-plates in sheaths in a changing 
box. I have taken hundreds of negatives with it, and disposed 
of thousands of prints from them. 

One advantage of a stereo. camera, seldom 
that it is just the size for contact lantern slides 

Bristol. 


‚ 


Us 


box arrangement; it 


recognised, 15 
—Yours, etc; 


JAMES їсс». 


, SHUTTER TESTING. 

Sir,—I notice in your issue dated August 28 an article in 
which the useful and well-known pendulum.method of measuring 
shutter speeds is described. The principle, of course, is quite 
sound, but the details of the method (as there set out! are wrong. 
lhe assumption made is that the pendulum traveis 1-25th of 
the arc in 1-25th of the time spent over the whole arc, but it is 
not so. far 1s this from being correct, that the ило 
d vision on either side. takes more than 25ths sec. not 1-25th. 
The periods stated to be 2-sths, r-5th, and 8-25ths are, upon 
a proper interpretation of the results, more ST, ae 


> 


3- 


like o.2 
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An Interior, St. Paul's. (See article on preceding page.) 


and 0.277 respectively. The following construction will put 
matters right. First find the length along the arc drawn on 


the wall; this is easily done by means of string. Lay this 
length off on a sheet of paper, im a straight line. Upon this 
line as diameter, draw a semi-circle, which is to be divided into 
the required number of equal parts ; 25 is not quite convenient, 
since 25 is not an exact submultiple of 180 ; 20 is better, because 
then each part of the semi-circle corresponds to exactly 9 degrees 
at the centre. Any ordinary school protractor is divided to 
degrees, so that by it the points can quickly be put round the 
semi-circle. Perpendiculars from these to the diameter divide 
the diameter properly, and the points so found on it can now 
easily be transferred back to the curve on the wall. For anyone 
acquainted with mechanics and geometry the whole matter 
can be put in a nutshell by remarking that the motion of a 
pendulum is not uniform (as assumed in the article), but “ simple 
harmonic," so that the points for equal time intervals must 
be found, not by dividing the path into equal parts, but bv 
projecting equal arcs on to the path.—Yours, etc., 


Leeds. A. O. ALLEN 
ا و ج‎ 
A New: British-made Developer.—A new developer, called 
'" Tancol," has just been put on the market by Messrs. Bur- 


roughs, Wellcome and Co. This developer, needless to sav, 
in the form of tabloids, and is specially recommended for 
use in developing tanks, for both plates and films. It is clean 
working and keeps indefinitely. It is supplied at rs. 4d. per 


1S 


carton, sufficient for a gallon of tank developer. We hope to 
report further on lancol at a later date. 
R. P. . Exhibition Leetures.—The titles of the lectures to be 


given this week at the Roval Photographic Society's exhibition 
(at the R. B. A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W.) are as follows: 
Tuesday, September 12, '' Some Glimpses of Irish Life," by 
Chas. Н. Oakden, F.R.S.A.I.; Thursday, September i4. 
“ Amiens Cathedral," by Ernest Marriage; Saturday, Septem- 
ber 16, '' The Bernese Oberland Seen under Two Conditions— 
Midsummer and Midwinter," by Dr. Geo. Н. Rodman. The 
lectures commence at 8.30 p.m. 
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By BERTRAM C. WicKISON 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS. 


From ihe Royal Photographic Soctety's Exhibition, now open at the R. B. A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W. 
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A iso noa Mie deis 


LES RELIGIEUSES. By A, E. Situ. 
The original, a bromide print (63 x 84) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE INTERSTATE MAIL. 
By 
О. Н, Coutson (Melbourn:). 


From the Exhibition of 
Pictorial Photographs by 
Colonial Workers, now 
open at the A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 
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AN INDIAN SQUAW. Ву Е. W. Dawson (British Columbia). 
From the Exhibilion of Pictorial Photographs by Colonial Workers, now open at the A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 
Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


DRAWING OVALS FOR MASKS, 
MOUNTS, VIGNETTES. 


A NEW AND SIMPLIFIED METHOD. 


size and shape. At any rate, if the 
method is not new it does not seem to 
have found mention in any of the well- 
known text-books on geometrical draw- 


LTHOUGH the compositions best ing. 
suited by oval treatment are in Let not the reader be scared by tne 
the minority, vet now and again this number of diagrams here given. It 


form seems emphatically imperative. would have been easy to compress them 
into two only, but at the cost of some 

simplicity. The procedure is simplicity 

C itself, needing only a pair of compasses, 

a straight edge and pencil, and no calcu- 


lations. 

First then let it be said 
that everv ellipse is an 
oval, but every oval is not 
an ellipse. The true ellipse 
has no uniform curvature 
—no part is a portion of 
a circular arc—therefore 
it cannot be drawn with 
compasses. 

To prevent mixing up 
the ellipse and oval, let 
me remind the reader of 
the best known practical 
way of drawing an ellipse, 
viz., with a couple of pins, 
a bit of thread, and a 


D 
Fig. 1. 


Now there are ovals and ovals of a vast 
variety of forms; yet the commercially 
obtainable article is seldom just the 
exact size and shape we happen to 


n/N r 


C 


Fig. 3. 


And at 
take 
the 


pencil point. 
J starting please 

note that all 

figures here given 

agree in their di- 
mensions of length and breadth 
(i.e. major and minor axesi, 
being four inches and three 
inches respectively. These pro- 
portions are chosen as being R 
most gcnerally useful in connec- 
tion with quarter-plate (41 bv 
34) size. 

Two straight lines АВ, CD are 
drawn, bisecting each other at 
right angles at O. The major 
axis, or conjugate, AB, is four 
inches; the minor axis, CD, is 
three inches. These may be of 
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2 cale.—inches 


Q і 


D 

wns 
ONG 
Fig. 2. 


require. Needing a particular form of 
oval for special effect, I investivated the 
subject carefully, and worked out a 
simple method of drawing ovals of any 
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апу size or proportion we fancy. А piece 
of thread, FPG, is taken, and a small loop 
made at each end at such a distance 
apart that when one loop end touches 
the point À and the thread is stretched 
straight or taut, the other loop end 
reaches B. In other words, the length 


ТУ 


2 


Fig. 4. 


of the thread from loop to loop equals 
the major axis. We now stick a pin 
into our paper at D, fig. 2, put both end 
loops of our thread over this pin at D, 
and draw the thread taut with a pencil 
point in its fold, and sweep the curve 
FG, cutting the major axis at F and G. 
These point: are termed the foci of the 
elipse. We now remove the pin at D, 


B 


Fig. 5. 


and insert two pins at F and G. One 
loop of our thread goes over each pin, 
and the pencil point P, in the looped 
thread, drawing it taut, is swept along 
and gives us the true ellipse. (Ап 


ellipse then is a closed curve, and 15 
or path of a traveiling 


э 


the “ locus’ 


Q 


Fig 6. 
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point whose combined distances from 
two points, viz. the foci, is a constant 
quantity. This aspect of affairs has 
an important bearing in the application 
of elliptic reflectors in enlarging, etc.) 
Please note that for any given proportion 
of axes—here 4 to 3—we can have only 
one shape of ellipse, but we can have 
any number of shapes of ovals. 

Fig. 2 well serves to remind the reader 
of a bit of geometry which he learnt at 
school and probably has forgotten ; 
it is the key to what follows. AB is any 
straight line which we want to bisect by 
a line at right angles to it. From centre 
A and any more than half AB we 
describe the two short arcs m m, and 
from B as centre with the same radius 
we draw the two short arcs nn. By 
joining the crossing point of these 
two pairs of arcs we get CD midway 


between AB and at right angles to AB. 

In the next three figures, viz. 3, 4, 
and 5, we see quadrants, or quarter parts, 
of three ovals, all having the same four- 
inch and three-inch conjugates, and yet 
three quite different shapes (quadrants 
only are shown, merely to save page 
space). Now follows the method of 
drawing ovals of different shapes and 
definite sizes or proportions. In fig. 3 
OA is two inches, OB, 14 in. (semi- 
axes). The position of point C is at 
our discretion so long as AC is less than 
OB. Having fixed C, we take the dis- 
tance AC in our compasses, and lay it 
off from B, ie. BD=AC. Now join 
ОС. Then {as per fig. 2) bisect DC by 
a line EF at right angles to DC, cutting 
BO (produced) at F. Draw FC. With 
centre F and radius FB draw the arc 
BQ. And with centre С and radius О 
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draw the arc QA. It will be seen at a 
glance that the nearer C is to A the more 
‘ pointy ” is the oval shape. Fig. 3 
shows the effect of placing C in a position 
intermediate between those of fig. 4 
and 5. In fig. 6 we have another way 
of producing a certain fixed shape of 
oval by an extra easy method. Here 
AD, the major axis, is first divided at 
B and C into three equal parts. From 
centre B and radius BA a circle EAQF 
is described. Similarly from centre C 
and equal radius we draw the circle 
EDPF, cutting the first circle at E and 
F. Then from centre E and radius EQ 
we draw the joining arc OP, and simi- 
larly from centre F. In this case the 


proportion of length (major) to height 
(minor) is as I to .756, so that when 
AD is four inches the height is practically 
three inches. F.C 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Exhibition Helps. 


A week ago I dealt with the excellent print com- 
petitions of the Inter-Club Photographic Alliance, 
and this week I wish to refer somewhat briefly to 
the Jantern slide competitions of the same body. 
It does not detract, however. from the success of 
this more recent addition to the work of the Inter- 
Cluo. Alliance to sav ] must be brief. It perhaps 

arises more from custom than any other cause to 
place lantern slide making in the minor category 
of the notice column. In the first place let me 
say that the excellent collection of prints I referred 
to last week will be first shown at the Todmorden 
Town Hali on October 21, on the occasion of the 
exhibition of the society of that town, whose presi- 
dent, Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., is also this year’s 
president of the Inter- Club Alliance. On the same 
date the lantern slides from the Inter-Club com- 
petitions will also be shown. It will thus be observed 
that the Inter-Club competitions provide a certain 
nucleus for at least ten or twelve good exhibitions. 
Many of the societies would possiblv find it difficult 
to raise sufficient new local work in their own parti- 
cular society to warrant their asking the public 
to see their shows. Not so in the societies of the 
Inter-Club Alliance; here the doubt is removed 
with certainty, and a spur provided to the members 
to do something good to stand side by side with 
their neighbours' efforts. 


The Suecess of the Future. 

There is no copyright in this idea of the Inter- 
Club Alliance, and if the sixteen clubs in mid- 
Lancashire can prove its success, the dozen clubs 
in Yorkshire, the Midlands, or southern counties 
can do something like it, if they will only decide 
there is some work to do, and do it. East Anglia 
has done a similar thing with even greater pictorial 
success. If any of these societies in the counties 
I have mentioned think I have boomed the Inter- 
Club success more than it merits, let any one of 
them write to Mr. John Toulmin, J.P., of Preston, 
and ask his opinion. He gave the challenge shield 
at the formation, and has watched the progress 
of the scheme year by year. If it has any merits 
he knows better than most, and if it is a failure 
no one would be more likely to admit it. His 
judicial position at Preston ensures a honest opinion. 
If your society wishes for further unprejudiced 
opinions ask Mr. T. Lee Syms F.R.P.S. of Tyldesley. 
Mr. Syms is a professional by vocation and a pic- 
torialist by inclination. Mr. Arthur Clayton, of 
Blackburn, may be cited as one of the interested, 
because he holds the secretarial position, but as 
such he has unique opportunities of judgment, 
and he gave a silver rose-bowl for annual competi- 
tion in the lantern slides section some years after 
the inauguration of the scheme ; in fact, when it 
was an assured success. Proof positive again ! 


The Rose-bow! Winners. 
In the previous years Nelson or Colne have been 
the triumphant societies in lantern slides, but this 


year the Darwen Society is to be congratulated in 
taking the lead and carrying off the rose-bowl. 
Darwen has also done it thoroughly, being five 
points ahead of their nearest rival. Their credit 
was established by A. H. Almond, W. Edge, W. M. 
Hasler, G. McIntyre, R. F. Preston, J. W. Smith, 
A. Turner, J. Wild, and Н. Wood. Burnley, 
eighth on the list last year, has jumped to second 
lace this year, for which they have to thank J. 


urtagh, J. R. Richardson J. Re Baten, Р. C. 
Long, C. Bowker. A. Harrison, J. Bromley, S. 
Richardson, and Hy. Rushton. Colne, who won 


in 1914, is now placed third, and the prize for the 
best slide sent in fell to J. W. Smith, of the Darwen 
Photographic Society. Mr. Smith is to be con- 
gratulated. The details of the slide competition 
are as follows: Darwen Photographic Society 
55 marks, Burnley Mechanics 50, Colne Camera 
Club 48 ‘Nelson Photographic Society 43, Black- 
burn Camera Club 41, Bolton Camera Club 41, 
Nelson Camera Club 39, Preston Camera Club 38, 
Accrington Camera Club 3r, Todmorden Photo- 
graphic Society 30. 


The Point of Honour. 

have an interesting letter this week from a 
president of a go-ahead societv, who, in expressing 
his thanks for the assistance his society has re- 
ceived from time to time in this page, strikes a key- 
note that I like to hear verv much indeed. Не 
says, '' I feel it a point of honour, and I am sure 
that you agree and sympathise, to see that no stone 
is left unturned to provide ап audience of 
respectable dimensions for those who are good 
enough to lecture or demonstrate for us." This 
president does not happen to be the head of a 
federated society, and so he will, all the more, 
appreciate the importance of carrying out in practice 
that which he indicates in theory. If there is a 
weakness in the federations, I have just placed a 
finger upon the spot. So much is done by the 
very organisation of federations to provide a suffi- 
ciencv of lecturers, that sometimes there 15 a ten- 
dency for the individual member to forget he also 
has a duty, and the foremost one, viz., to see that 
the voluntary lecturer has an audience worthv 
of the trouble he has been put to in its preparation 
and in his arrangements to attend at the society 
to give the lecture. 


AI! Present. 

Societies outside federation help are not so prone 
to neglect this important feature, because the 
punishment very often more easily follows. Let 
every member take this point to heart, and resolve 
that he will, even if at some personal inconvenience, 
be present at the hour of commencement, as in 
duty bound to the lecturer of the evening. Remem- 
ber it is not alwavs the desire of the lecturer that 
he should be confronted by a big assembly of 
listeners, but the knowledge he is facing a big 
percentage of the membership assures him he has 
not come in vain. If the society has only a forty- 
odd membership he does not expect an audience 
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of a hundred persons. but he does expect more 
than ten or a dozen members when the society 
boasts it is one of the oldest or biggest in the district, 
and has a membership of a hundred or more. 


Excursions Still Running. 


The Nottingham Camera Club appears to be 
making a success of its outings this season, tor I 
regularly receive the monthly announcements. 
In every case they fix the excursion beforehand, 
and put it in care of a chosen leader, a feature no 
doubt that makes for success, The next excursion 
for this month is on the 16th inst., when Mr. A. W. 
Smith will lead à party to Bulwell, starting from 
the Great Central station for Bulwell Hall halt at 
1.30 p.m. 


A Brilliant Syllabus. 


The syllabus of the Hammersmith aie 
House Photographic Society is unquestionabl 

very fine production; not only does its eile] 
appearance impress one, but its contents are parti- 
cularly brilliant. The society is also extending 
the one-man shows it so successfully introduced 
a year or so ago. This season we have collections 
by Н. E. Wood, Alvin Langdon Coburn, F.R.P.S., 
G. Weston, M.I.F.E., R. H. Lawton, J. Furley 
Lewis, F.R.P.S., and Fredk. H. Evans. If there 
were nothing else in the advantages of membership 
with this society, these one-man shows would be 
well worth the nominal subscription asked, viz., 
gentlemen five shillings, and ladies three and six- 
pence. But it is not all the good things by manv ; 
the lecture list is one of the best. It is photo- 
graphic, it is scientific, as evidenced Ly " The 
After-Treatment of the Negative," on September 
28; “Some Simple pu with Polarised 
Light," on November 2nd ; “ ue mp and Develop- 
ment," on November 30; The Flora and 
Fauna of the Coal Seams,” on December 14—iust 
to extract four of the items in illustration of the 
point. The society meets every Thursday evening 
at Hampshire House, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W. 


British Prints for the Colonies. 


The Manchester Amateurs are appealing to their 
members for prints to make up two or three sets 
of photographs representative of the best British 
pictorial and technical work that can be got to- 
gether, which, it is proposed by the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, shall be sent as a gift from Britain 
to the Colonial societies. I suppose that, in common 
with other affiliated societies, they are asking the 
support of the M. A. P. S. The impression of the 
Manchester council is that the present is very 
opportune for carrying out such a project, when 
the colonies have rallied so splendidly to the help 
of the motherland, and when large numbers of 
our colonial cousins are making a first-hand 
acquaintance with the beauty and charms | of what 
many of them still affectionately regard as `* home." 
The prints required аге any size up to 15 by 12 
in any process, unmounted. 
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THE SNAPSHOT PORTRAIT. 


this time of year 
probably hundreds 


of open-air por- 
traits are taken 
every day, and a 
very large per- 
centage of the re- 
sults are disap- 
pointing—to the 
sitters, if not to 
the photo- 


graphers. There are a variety of 
causes for this, and we shall at once 
rule out the '" Oh! you can't please 
so and so” one. Few indeed are the 
people who cannot be pleased by an 
outdoor snapshot if certain reasonable 
precautions are taken. 

Let us assume that we understand 
what is needed in exposure and so 
on, that we can give the required 
tenth or fifth of a second which is 
usuallv necessary for a near portrait, 
using the lens at F/8, or F/O if we are 
fortunate enough to possess a lens 
with the greater aperture. 


Fig. 1. 


just mention that it is well to develop 
such portrait negatives rather less 
than our ordinary landscape p:cturcs 


We may 


just to prevent harshness of flesh 
tones or loss of the modelling of the 
face. If our camera has a focussing 
movement we shal! be able to take 
a head of moderate size on the plate, 
but with a fixed-focus instrument we 
must not get nearer to the sitter 
than ten or twelve feet, and this will 
mean nothing larger than a three- 
quarter-length or even full-length 
portrait. We may, of course, enlarge 
a selected portion of our negative 
after wards. Fixed-focus cameras 
usuallv have no larger stop to the 
lens than F/11, so in such cases care 
must be taken to avoid under-expo 
sure. For this reason it is probably 
better to keep to the full length, and 
make the picture more of a figure 
study than a portrait head. But 
manv of the points we wish to make 
in connection with such work apply 
equally to heads or full-length por- 
traits. They will be best dealt with 
by taking the illustrations one by 
one, which we prepared specially to 


^ show the various points. 


In fiz. 1 we have the sitter with 
the skv as a background, and turned 
so that the sun does not shine into 
the eves. This position leaves most 
of the face in shadow, and most 
people would complain that the face 
was unduly dark in tone. This dark- 
ness would be accentuated if the 
sitter wore a white hat. Now, it is 
very often the obvious things which 
we are apt to forget or that we fail 
to notice. We want to realise that 
the foe of an object depends on the 
tone of the surrounding objects. It 
was a knowledge of this fact that led 
the eighteenth-century beautv to fix 
a patch on her cheek. The black 
patch accentuated the purity of the 
complexion, and the white sky tends 
to lower the flesh tones which with 
most people are many degrees darker 
than the brightness of the sky. 
Probablv some of our readers mav 
сау, ` But what about that perfectly 
lovelv thing done by someone {тот 
Chicago. in which most of the flesh 
tones were quite dark ? " We agree, 
kut the somebody from Chicago, or 
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anywhere else, who makes a success 
of such an arrangement knows just 
what to do in order to give the proper 
impression of the flesh tones. And 
it is this that is missing in so many 
snapshot portraits taken with the 
sky as a background. Hence we sav, 
keep on the look out for possible 
unpleasant effects of tone. 

But one might say, let the sun 
shine on the face, and so avoid the 
deeper shadow tones. Well, in fig. 2 
we have done this, and the effect, as 
will be seen, 15 to transfer the con- 
trast between face and background 
to different parts of the face. Direct 
sunlight on the face may be very 


satisfactory if the angle at which the 
light strikes the face is right, and if 
the cast shadows are pleasing in 
shape, and if there are no very pro- 
minent “lines ’ or ‘‘ turrows " to be 
emphasised by strong liehting. The 
light has caused a slight puckering 
of the eves and mouth, and it is 
almost impossible to avoid this except 
with subjects with dark cves, whose 
retine are so heavily pigmented that 
thev can stand strong light. 
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In fig. 3 this puckering of the face 
is still more pronounced, because the 
face is turned fully to the light. It 


Pig. 3. 


is, in fact, so marked as to destroy all 
chance of likeness. 

It is often possible to find a place 
where the sitter will be in shadow, 
and then with a somewhat dark back- 
ground a more normal effect of flesh 
rendering may be readily obtained. 
This will be seen in fig. 4, where the 
background of dark bushes and 
bracken in shadow gives a much 
deeper tone. It may possibly be 
objected that such a lighting is a 
little ordinary, but our aim at the 
moment is not to advocate one effect 
or another, but to point out how 
certain effects will be produced. 

In fig. 5 we have the sitter in 
shadow, but with a patch of sun- 
shine falling on the side of the face 


Fig. 4. 


and on part ot the figure. This is a 
difficulty verv likely to arise, for if 
just at the moment of exposure а 
puff of wind sways the shading trees 
the mischief is done. Nor can the 
background be considered satisfac- 
tory, though its somewhat mottled 
appearance might be overlooked if 
the bushes reached to the top of the 
print. 


Fig. 6 shows another kind of 
mottling in the background—the sky 
being seen through foliage. This 


should always be avoided, for the 
“© circles of confusion " produced by 
spots of lieht out of focus are dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. They are often 
seen in groups, where it is not easy 
to avoid them, because a group takes 
a deal of space. But in the case of a 
single-figure portrait it is easier to 
choose one's background. In fig. 6 
we have a lighting of the face that 
is more interesting than that of fig. 4, 
and that with a better background 
would have given a pleasing portrait. 
It is a lighting which retains an out- 
of-doors effect, while fig. 4 somewhat 
suggests an attempt at a studio 
portrait. Апа without in the least 
disparaging studio portraits one may 
say an outdoor portrait is best, when 
it is frankly and simply a portrait 
taken in the open air. 


Prizes for 


Holiday 
Photographs. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas 
is offered for the best article 
of about 1,000 words, sent 
in by a reader of “The A. P.," 
describing a holiday with а 
camera in any district in the 
British. Isles during 1916. 
The article to be illustrated 
with at least six photo- 
graphs taken on the holiday 
described. 

A Second Prize of Two 
Guineas, and a Third Prize 
of One Guinea, for the two 
next best articles and sets 
of photographs submitted. 

The Editor of ‘The A. P." 
will judge the articles and 
illustrations. 


Latest Date for sending 
in, October 30. 


Address: The Editor of ‘‘ The A.P.," 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Fig. 5. 
THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previou: 
issues include, among other subjects : 


“ What the Beginner Wants to Know.” 

“The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing.” 

'" The Printing Frame.” 

'" Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.” 

“ Trimming Down and Mounting.” 

“ The Choice of a Camera.” 

““ The Simple Hand Camera in Actual 
Use.” 

“ Treatment of the Background.’’ 

“ Various Mounting Methods.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE Ama- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Negative — 


'Хта Speedy Plote. 
Half Tobe from an 
enlarpement o 7. 
“WELLINGTON” 


Carbon Bromide 


Wellipoton & Ward, 


Fistree. Herts. 
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Smile please! 


^HOSE old-fashioned photographic ex- 
pressions—'' Keep still а moment!” and 
** Smile please!"—are rapidly becoming 
things of the past now that ALDIS LENSES 
are so widely used. With an AL DIS on your 
camera you can catch the smile with a snap, 
and get a “live” portrait like the one above. 
There is no need to get the sitter to pose with 
a set expression and stereotyped smile while 
you give three or four seconds exposure. 
Send for the ALDIS PORTRAITURE 
BOOKLET. It iscrammed full of interesting 
information and tips, and, by following the 
instructions, it is impossible to go wrong if 
armed with an ALDIS LENS. The ALDIS 
BOOKLET ON LENSES will also be sent 
to you free. With our new and greatly en- 
larged factory we shall be able to meet all 
demandsfor ALDIS LENSES after the War. 
Make your selection now, though. and send 
for our free booklets while the supplv lasts. 


LDIS 


ALS 


SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM 
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| ^ The. use of. guaranteed 
JOHNSON'S pure Chemicals is the 
surest and most certain 
economy. The number 
of failures is reduced, 
while the quality of the 
successful results is con- 
siderably improved. For 
years photographers have 
recognised that to use 
Johnson's Chemicals is 
to ensure success. 
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It is really remarkable that so 
much vigour and activity can be 
embodied in so small a quantity 
of liquid as a 3 ounce bottle of 
Azol, The Active Developer. 
Azol is extremely powerful, for 
no other chemicals are needed, 
and by simply diluting with 
water only, it will develop plates, 
films, and papers; even the 
amount of dilution can be varied 
{гот 24 up to 100 parts of water 
to every one part of Azol. 
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5 The 
AZOL 35 
| 5 Developer. 
3 ounce bottle, price 1/ 3 


ALWAYS BRITISH MADE. 


| JonNsoN'sMI-Q PACTUMS : 


To make 10 ounces Developer, 3d. each. 


OBTAINABLE OF ALL DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & SONS, Ses 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, §2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and ked “ » or“ ет” М 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. cs араа YOU UA Odd. 


Dark Face in Portraiture. 

I am enclosing negative and print with working 

data. What I cannot make out is why the face 

should come so dark, etc. 

M. D. (Bournbrook). 
There are several contributing factors 

to this dark-face effect which so often 
puzzles inexperienced workers. (т) The 
side of the face seen by the lens is in 
shadow, and therefore relatively dark. 
(2) The colour of a face is more or less red 
and yellow, and is slow acting from a 
photographic point of view— unless a red- 
sensitive plate be used in conjunction 
with a suitable compensating light filter. 
(3) A solid object, e.g. head, etc., seen 
against a light background, e.g. window 
curtain, with a front facing direction of 
light, in reality presents a stronger light 
and shade contrast than the ordinary cye 
at all accurately perceives or estimates. 


Enlarging. 
T have an enlarger, but cannot get good results. 
Bromide cards all go like enclosed, etc. 
А. D. L. (Palmers Green). 
We do not happen to be acquainted 
with the particular make of enlarger that 
you mention; we can therefore only 
base our remarks on the specimen card 
sent. Certainly there is abundant general 
fog. This may be due to faulty card 
(stale, bad storage, etc.), or to the deve- 
loper being too warm, too strong, impro- 
perly proportioned, etc. ; or to develop- 
ment in an unsafe light, or light leakage 
into the camera. The fog so greatly 
affects the true image that it is difficult 
to say anything definite in that connec- 
tion. But we suspect either an over- 
thin negative, or excessive exposure, and 
over-development of the print. If you 
could give us fuller details of your 
procedure we might be able to offer more 
definite suggestions. 


Miniatures. 


(1) What kind of colours are used? (2) How to 
bind the colours so as to glaze them? (3) Can 

I obtain sensitised celluloid instead of paper ? 

W. С. (Carnarvon). 

Water-colours are more generally used, 
but you cannot glaze such a tinted 
print by the usual water bath method, 
vou must use oil colours, with turps and 
oil or megilp as medium. To prevent oil 
colours sinking into the paper, the print 
must be well sized with a chrome-alum 
plus gelatine solution. А water-colour 


tinted print may have a smooth surface 
given to it by applying a coat of varnish. 
The print must be thoroughly dry when 
the varnish is applied. Celluloid is coated 
for negative work, as of course you know. 
But this is not the same thing as being 
sensitised. The Paget Prize Plate Co., of 
Watford, used to supply a celluloid coated 
with slow emulsion for print-out or 
development. It was called '' Ivorytype,”’ 
and was excellent for coloured miniature 
effects; the colours were applied to the 
back after the photographic image had 
been made. Write to the Paget Co. for 
particulars. 


Developer. 
I have just made up some pyro-soda developer 
according to the Imperial formula. The pyro 
was in crystals, and smells strongly, and when 
mixed with No. 2 begins immediately to turn 
colour, and in five minutes is brown-black, 
staining the plates. What can I do to remove 
these stains, and how stop this trouble? The 
negatives are otherwise all right. I have used 
this formula for years, and never had trouble 
before. E. J. B. (Penarth). 
Your past satisfaction with this for- 
mula shows that the formula is not at 
fault. It therefore would appear that 
we must blame the chemicals, seeing 
that you are sure the proportions are 
correct. We suppose you are quite sure 
that you did not mistake sulphite or 
bisulphite for metabisulphite of soda ? 
You might add to your pyro stock solu- 
tion an additional 50 grains of meta- 
bisulphite. This may check the darken- 
ing. To remove pyro stains try an acid 
alum bath, e.g.: Alum 1 oz., hot water 
a pint. When cold add hydrochloric acid 
4 oz. 
Fuzzy Print. 
Enclosed a print with blurred edges. The plate 
is reliable, and dark-room lamp quite safe. 
Is it due to fog or camera ? 
E. T. M. (Pontypridd). 
The fuzzy part of the print is due to 
foliage so near the lens that it is quite 
out of focus. Possibly you may be using 
a fixed-focus camera. In that case you 
cannot get objects within a certain dis- 
tance in focus unless a suitably small stop 
is used. This limiting distance depends 
on two chief factors, viz. the focal length 
of the lens and the stop. Assuming the 
focal length (commonly called ** focus ’’) 
of your lens to be about 54 in. (a usual 
state of affairs with quarter-plate fixed- 


focus camera) with F/8, the nearest 
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distance for sharp focus is about 3o ft. ; 
F/1r, 23 ft.; F/16, 15 ft.; F/22, 12 ft. ; 
F/32, 7 ft. If the lens focus were 5 in. 
the distances would be: F/8, 25 ft.; 
F/1r, 19 ft.; F/16, 13 ft.; F/22, 9 ft. ; 
F/32, 6 ft. 


Sleeping Baby Portraiture. 


Enclosed my best attempt. 
advice. 


Should be glad of 
M. S. (Dublin). 

You give very scanty particulars. As 
your print exemplifies mistakes very 
frequently made in this direction, we 
think a few general hints may help 
others also. (т) It is not advisable to 
select your view-point so as to show the 
nostril openings in quite so prominent a 
manner. (2) The chin being nearer to 
the lens than the forehead tends to 
emphasise or exaggerate the lower part 
of the face. (3) The lighting is too 
general in character, i.e. not enough 
light and shade variation. This gives 
the face a somewhat flat appearance. 
The print suggests a negative which has 
been over-exposed. The two heads thus 
arranged together give a rather muddled 
effect. 


The Moon. 

Please will you tell me if it is possible to photo- 

graph the moon behind clouds? etc. 

L. C. W. (Ealing). 

Your query rather puzzles us. We 
presume you mean when the moon is 
slightly obscured or partly hidden by 
clouds. In that case you can get a 
result, but it is not likely to be worth 
while. The moon travels 360 deg. in 
twenty-four hours, i.e. fifteen degrees in 
one hour, or fifteen minutes of angle in 
one minute of time, or sixty seconds, or 
1’ (minute of angle) in four minutes of 
time. Now the moon's diameter is 
about half a minute, therefore in two 
minutesof time it travelsits own diameter; 
so that, to get anything like a passably 
sharp moon, your exposure must not 
exceed a few seconds. This will give you 
not much beyond the moon; moreover, 
the clouds may also be moving. Then, 
again, the size of the moon on your plate 
will be only about 1-115th the focal 
length of the lens. For instance, with a 
six-inch focus lens, the moon's diameter 
is 6-115ths inch, or say roughly 1-20#һ 
inch. 
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Those Certificates. 

Whether or not there be any justification for exhibition 
medals, I feel inclined to utter a protest against the practice 
of awarding certificates in certain classes and sections. A 
medal is at least of some intrinsic value, if well minted, but 
a certificate is only so much paper. А man can show off his 
medals in an impersonal fashion, without any self-consciousness, 
merely calling his friends' attention to some curiosity of the 
design or inscription, and allowing them to form quite inciden- 
tally some idea as to his merits ; but if he shows certificates 
it can only be to laud and magnify his own achievements. The 
dreariest parlour I have ever struck is one in which every 
framed thing on the walls is either a portrait taken thirty 
years ago or a certificate belonging to the same period. Before 
one has been there half an hour, one begins to have such а 
painful conception of virtue as to feel that if heaven is similarly 
hung with good-conduct certificates it will hardly be worth 
going to. I have two certificates myself, one of them bearing 
testimony to an angelic disposition, and the other to intellectual 
profundity, but I pride myself that it is a better testimony 


to my general worthiness that I should have consigned both 
of them to the lumber room. 


The Obliging Member. 


I cannot help wondering why, when certificates arc given 
in photographic circles, they should be of such vast dimensions. 
Is it to benefit the plate-makers ? The Affiliation, for example, 
goes in for tremendous certificates, measurable by the square 
yard. These, along with the plaques, are presented to happy 
but overladen secretaries of societies and others, and recently 
had quite an embarrassing consequence, which I will endeavour 
to relate as truthfully as circumstances will permit. The par- 
ticular society which had carried off more than its blushing share 
of honours was represented that evening by only one of its 
members, and, accordingly, this gentleman was asked if he would 
kindly take charge of the medals awarded to his fellow-members, 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Robinson. This the obliging 
man did with alacrity, until his pockets were in such a condition 
of heaviness and bulk that had he been dropped into the sea he 
would have sunk like a stone. 


Last Straw. 


The crisis came, however, when the certificates had to be 
presented. "These appeared to be equal in superficial area to a 
moderate sized dining-room table. Would the same gentleman 
oblige again ? Would he take charge of the certificates also, 
for presentation to his society at the first fitting opportunity ? 
Already stooping with the weight of the medals, he rose as well 
as he could to this new occasion. Presently, in the pouring 
rain, a bowed and pathetic figure might have been seen making 
his way down to Charing Cross, his pockets heavily weighted, 
and his arms clasping two immense certificates, which made 
him look like a sandwich man. I understand that the mem- 
bership of the Winnemhall Society has since gone down by one, 
and that this over-willing gentleman is now sceking some more 
congenial brotherhood whose members are distinguished by a 
total lack of brilliancy, and are quite incapable of taking any 
rewards whatever. 


Medals. 


Medals, as already explained, are in rather a different cate- 
gory from certificates, but I am inclined to think, nevertheless, 
that the one justification for exhibition medals is that they 
enable the ordinary journalist, who does not know art from 
arrowroot, to write up quite a well-balanced account of the show, 
laying emphasis on the things best worth seeing ; for, naturally, 
he goes at once to the medalled pictures and dilates on them 
to the exclusion of everything else. Perhaps these pointers 
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in the shape of medalled pictures are not so im- 
portant in the pictorial section as they are in 
the scientific. When it comes to a question of 
determining the respective merits of sun spots 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics, of panoramic views Of German 
trenches and the grimaces of the wolf spider, of reed warblers 
and adulterants in jam, of radiographs of pins in the pharynx 


and photomicrographs of the jaw of a fossilised fish in a lump 
of coal, we do really need the finger post of medals to guide us. 


Well Deserved. 


Had it not been, for instance, that a medal was awarded 
to the work of this year's R. P. S. exhibition, one might have 
passed over a certain exhibit as simply so many specimens of 
magnified strips of ribbon in fancy patternings. But the medal 
halts you, and you discover presently that these are sixty 
examples of the radule of mollusca. I have some idea as to 
what mollusca are, having enjoyed the acquaintance of the peri- 
winkle, who in this exhibit becomes gorgeous under the name of 
Littorina littorea, while his first cousin the whelk is signing him- 
self like a lord, Buccinum undatum, and even the garden snail 
has had his dignity multiplied as many times as the magnifi- 
cation of his members on finding himself Helix aspersa. But 
as to the radulæ of mollusca, I had no idea at all until, on 1n- 
vestigation, I found out that they were the tongues of all these 
creatures. And if a man who has photographed the tongues of 
sixty invertebrates, from Karachi cowries to Guernsey limpets, 
doesn't deserve a medal, I should like to know who does. 


Ny the t 
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The War Photographer. 


“ But photographers, in my experience, are not made like 
other people. No danger looms so large in their nature as the 
danger of missing a good photograph." —Mr. W. Beach Thomas 
in the “* Daily Mail." 


The queerest bit of human stuff he is, 

This gentleman who does the picture making, 
He's ever on the prowl and on the quiz, 

The latest record eager to be breaking. 
He sees the end before they've made a start, 

He sees the shrapnel burst ere yet there's firing, 
And, always smartest of the very smart, 

He never seems to find the business tiring. 


Yet there are times when even he can be 

Sheer overcome with nervousness and trembline, 
And, having lost his equanimity, 

He goes about, a poor shorn lamb resembling. 
"[is not because he fears the sharp grenade, 

Or whistling Percies which may treat him rudely, 
Or doubts his power to sprint and escalade, 

And act, in any exigency, shrewdly. 


The fear that does assail him, it is this, 
Lest haply, by the Fates' perverse bestowment, 
He should be so unlucky as to miss 
Some grand, tremendous, unrecurring moment, 
Lest he should be a trifle out of range, 
Or fail to hit—that is his only danger ; 
Or be too hasty (though this would be strange), 
Or be too tardy (though this would be stranger). 


But, for the rest, he lives not by the clock, 
He measures time by focussings and flutters, 
By thrill and throb, explosive shell and shock, 
And rapid-as-the-lightning stops and shutters. 
As paradise—if some unhappy snipe 
Should send him there—he'd ask for nought palacious 
Onlv a dug-out of the Flanders type, 
But paved and walled with negatives audacious, 
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SWEET SLUMBERS. 


nt (9] X 74) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 


The original, a £oned bromide pri 
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Bv the time this issue of THE A. P. is in our readers’ 
hands the London Salon of Photography, 1916, will be 
open to the public, and there is no doubt 

THE SALON. that it will be proclaimed one of the 


best and most refreshing shows of pictures · 


made with the camera, vet seen in London. As we go 
to press before the press view of the exhibition, our 
review of the pictures must be deferred until next week, 
when we hope also to reproduce some of the exhibits. 
' This year's Salon will demonstrate to all concerned, 
not only the fact that pictorial photography continues 
to thrive in spite of the drawbacks of the times, but also 
the extraordinary vitality and attractiveness of this 
particular organisation. From information supplied 
by the secretary we learn that the entries this year 
constitute a record, being over five hundred in excess 
of those received last year. In addition to the very 
large number of pictures from this country and the 
Colonies, the exhibits include many from America, 
France, Portugal, Italy, Japan, Sweden, Holland, and 
Spain, and the exhibition is extraordinarily representa- 
tive in character. We understand that at the annual 
meeting of the Salon held recently it was resolved to 
expunge the names of all alien enemies from the list of 
members of the London Salon of Photography. The 
exhibition is open daily at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society ot Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, S.W., from то a.m. to 6 p.m., until October 14. 


The recent advances in the technique of X-ray photo- 
graphy under the stimulus of war conditions may have 
a somewhat grim consequence in the 

THe DOUBLE portraiture of the future. We have 
PORTRAIT. lately seen a number of X-ray photo- 
graphs of the human head which were 

produced oy a tube so “ soft ” as to preserve the facial 
contour while at the same time revealing the bones and 
muscular structure. The outlines of the nose and even 
of the ear were plainly visible, so that on the same plate 
one had a record of the face which the world sees and 
of the skull behind it which the world sees not. One 
visualises a future when these half-and-half portraits 
will be the vogue at West-end studios and perhaps 
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even at the annual Salon. They will be beloved of the 
cynic, demonstrating conclusively as thev will that 
beautv is only skin deep. 

o 9 9 


However much the present restrictions may have 
hindered photographers, we have reason to rejoice in 
the fact that no possible harm can result 
cATHEDRAL from photographing the interiors of our 
INTERIORS. great cathedrals. After seeing, the other 
day, upwards of a hundred photographs 
of one cathedral onlv, and that by no means the finest of 
English fanes, we felt that if photographers were con- 
fined to such places for the “ duration," they would have 
no reason to bemoan their fate. Some years ago there 
was a revolt against an excess of “stone picturing,” 
and in an old number of Photograms we came across 
the suggestion that a well-known pictorialist had stulti- 
fied himself because he had turned from general subjects 
and had confined himself almost exclusivelv to archi- 
tecture. But cathedral photography is not stone 
picturing. It is the picturing of light. It is the 
instreaming light which makes a cathedral eloquent, 
and it is just because these great buildings allow such a 
play of light against the grey stone, the latter always 
offering sufficient but never violent contrast, that 
cathedral photography is so well worth doing. 


It has been our privilege during the last few months to 
visit quite a large number of dark-rooms which are 
in daily, and indeed continuous, 
use for the development of plates. 
In quite 75 per cent. of the cases 
there were no means of ventila- 
tion other than a window, which, of course, could be 
opened only at intervals. As the space was restricted, 
in some cases to quite cupboard-like dimensions, the 
conditions may be imagined. Add to vitiated air the 
peculiar odours of chemicals, and one has a condition 
of things about as bad as it can be for anybody whose 
occupation of the dark-room is not of the most temporary 
nature. [t ought. not to pass the wit of an architect, 
even an amateur one, to ventilate dark-rooms without 
admitting light, and indeed a minority of cases proved 


THE VENTILATION 
OF THE DARK-ROOM. 


. how beautifully and simply this could be done. 


It is to be hoped that the history of photography, 
when it comes to be written, will include a chapter on 
fakes, including the role which faking 
has played in the war. It has latelv 
been stated in Scotland that a faked 
photograph of ''our brave Bavarians 
driving the Highlanders into the sea at Aberdeen ” 
has been circulated as part of German propaganda in 
some remote States, but the facts appear to be a little 
uncertain in some particulars. The Teutonic genius, 
however, runs easily to fakes. The most popular pic- 
ture of the Kaiser in Germany, showing him embracing 
his grandson, is said to be a fake in the sense that it 
15 a composite picture; but in view of the liberties which 
have been taken with our own royalties, we can scarcelv 
throw stones even at German studios. There are many 
kinds of faking. There is faking which is more or 
less innocent, transparent, or comic, faking which sins 
onlv against taste, and faking which is distinctly libel- 
lous and criminal, 


FAKING 
AND FACT. 
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THE Exhi- 
bition of 
the Lon- 
don salon 
of Photo- 
graphy this 
year will, if true to its traditions, 
contain many lessons for the less 
advanced photographer who, 
| anxious to make striking pic- 
tures, may wonder how to proceed. He may have 
dealt with similar subjects on many occasions, yet 
signally failed in making an exhibition picture. His 
prints lack expression. А careful studv of the Salon 
pictures will in most cases (excluding of course the 
annual freak) teach many useful lessons. 

, Expression іп any form demands a twofold treat- 
ment; first there is the choice of the subject, and 
secondly there is the mode of dressing that subject, 
that is, the development and expression of the theme. 
Amongst a certain set of clever people subject counts 
for everything, and the development of the theme is 
treated as quite a secondary matter. On the other 
hand, a great number count all on the manner of the 
dressing of the subject. They argue that a person of 
average intelligence can put forward an idea, but that 
it takes the genius of a Chesterton to make the common- 
place a subject at once fascinating and interesting. 

Now it only requires a little thought to show how 
necessary both demands are. What is a picture? It 
is the expression of some theme ; an artistic picture 
requires good composition, truthfulness, and, in addi- 
tion, tone or refinement. Is it reasonable then to 
waste all the labour, skill, and artistry of composition, 
values and tones on an unworthy subject ? Surely it 
is reasonable to assume, nay, to insist, that the subject 
chosen must have sufficient importance to be worth 
expressing. - 

Now to look at the matter squarely, there is a tendency 
on the part of many of our “ advanced exhibitors ” to 
neglect the choice of an interesting subject. They are 
too prone to rely on some attractive design or pattern 
in their composition, or to their restraint in the value 
of tone, to give pictorial merit to their photography. 
There is too great a tendencv at the present time to 
be soft, to be toneful, to be pleasant,rather than be 
directlv interesting. The refinement of technique or a 
mere study in artistry is not all that is required. We 
need to use these qualities in the expression of some 
artistic theme. 

The great difference between painting and mono- 
chrome is that monochrome lacks the interest of colour. 
Strip a painting of its colour and put it into mono- 
chrome, and it at once loses the peculiar qualities of 
the painting. This undoubtedly is the reason why the 
artist emphasises his subject in his pencil and sepia 
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sketches. Now, this is a fault of the photographer. 
[t is here that the leading workers in pictorial photo- 
graphy, the men who have made names for them- 
selves by consistent and continued effoit with the 
camera, can be studied with advantage. In such an 
exhibition as the Salon will be seen how the problems 
of light and shade are dealt with, and how the illusion 
of nature’s tones are suggested. To the average snap- 
shotter, to render the tonal range of nature with camera 
and rapid plate is a difficult task. To make a picture 
at the same time becomes nearly hopeless. He seems 
to disregard all sense of colour, or rather he sees his 
subject as if it were monochrome, which, of course, iS 
contrary to Nature. For example, on looking over a 
moor at an expanse of gorse and heather, he sees, not 
the glorious colours of these moorland plants, but 
their substitute, as they appear in monochrome. He 
has so trained his mind that it has reached an arti- 
ficial standard, and although he may wish to impress 
the spectator that a sense of colour value exists, it is 
really non-existent. A moorland painting with ordinary 
atmospheric conditions, consisting of a foreground of 
golden gorse and an expanse of purple heather, is a 
jov to behold. But express the same sccne in mono- 
chrome, and its magic has gone. It requires additional 
interest to attract the eye to it. Place, however, 
som? sheep or cattle in the foreground, and it immediately 
lends itself to treatment. 

Under ordinary atmospheric conditions the bare 
wide expanse of moorland is not for the pictorial photo- 
grapher. But wait! A mist arises to sweep over the 
ground, changing the distances into delicate mono- 
chrome, softening the middle ground so as to afford a 
bold contrast with the now more dominant foreground. 
This is the pictorial artist's chance. Nature has 
changed her deluge of colour into one of delicate tone. 
No longer are sheep or cattle needed, for there is suffi- 
cient interest in the beauty of the atmosphere to afford 
a fascinating subject. 

And here again we come to that important fact that 
the photographer must learn to grasp the essential 
limitations and essential virtues of his medium, and 
what best suits his camera. Colour schemes are beyond 
the reach of the camera, but the rendering or light, 
shading, and shadow is the very kernel of the camera's 
capabilities. 

The balance of light and shade, the contrasts of 
sunshine and shadow are the essence of the virtues 
required so long as colour does not become a dominant 
factor of the subject. The subdued light toward 
evening, the soft tones of earlv morning are not sought 
after or utilised in the way thev might be; the grada- 
tions of mists are a godsend, and most of our large 
towns are painted in something that approaches tone, 
for at least half the number of days in cach year. But 
the bright light of middav, when camera enthusiasts 
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are most busy, should be left to the colour painter. 

The introduction of the human figure into landscape 
is not sufficiently employed; vet all the famous etchers 
trom the time of Rembrandt have made use of it. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the human figure 
possesses immense pictorial value, if it does not become 
obtrusive and if it also forms part and parcel of the 
subject itself. 

There are a few features concerning this particular 
point that might be emphasised. Figures should alwavs 
be in keeping with the surroundings, and always un- -self- 
conscious. They should be so defined that they add 
interest to the picture without attracting too much 
attention. And one more point, they must be indi- 
genous to the subject in hand. 

There are, oi course, temptations to be overcome in 
a choice of subject, and perhaps the most dominant 
are a desire to imitate, and also a lack of specialisa- 
tion. Now everyone has a tendency to be influenced 
bv the work of one they admire, and so long as this 
admiration does not sink to mere imitation, the ten- 
dency does no harm. The moment that one finds 
his feet, then from that time the choice of subject 
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becomes his own, and he proceeds along his own line. 

Unfortunately the ease with which a camera portrays 
most things without a study of those things, tempts 
the photographer to take any subject which strikes 
him as pleasing, and so he wanders from landscape to 
seascape, from portraiture to architecture with numerous 
other studies thrown in. The camera can draw any 
oi these with relentless truth and accuracy, and if one 
be sufficiently versed in the technique of the medium, 
the superficial qualities of values and texture can 
easily be rendered; but to get deep down into the 
spirit and life of the subject needs a long and arduous 
study. Therefore if one wishes to be a success in 
pictorial work, it can onlv be achieved by learning to 
know and love one’s subject. 

Then gradually fiom out this long and patient study 
comes the inspiration for the picture; patience and 
perseverance do the rest. Do not infer that inspira- 
tion never comes immediately, for this good fortune 
is the reward of patient study. One more word. The 
true artist portrays best that form of Nature with 
which he is most in love and with which he has most 
sympathy. H. F. L. 
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MR. J. B. B. WELLINGTON'S ONE-MAN SHOW AT 
THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to ° The A. P. and P. N.” 


HILE the show of photographs by Mr. J. B. B. Wellington 

at the Camera Club (17, John Street, Adclphi) is not 
without some of the faults inseparable from a too confiding 
reliance on the testimony of the camera, there are qualities of 
individuality, particularly in the point of view, and merits of 
technique, that give character and interest to the collection. 
'The faults are those of the instrument, and are concerned with 
lght and atmosphere ; the interest is in the personal outlook 
that sceks piquancy of subject and touches of comedy, and in 
the bold and decided treatment. 

The prints may be divided into three classes. That most 
generally associated with Mr. Wellington’s manner includes 
interiors with figures cleverly posed to convey a hint of domestic 
comedy ; landscapes form another division, and a third com- 
prises children frolicking with water, sometimes in happy 
nudity. On the whole I incline to think the last the most attrac- 
tive. ''Sea Urchins " is a merry group full of vivacity, and 
though something might have been gained from emphasising the 
central pair by the aid of a little simplification in the treatment 
of the others, this work claims appreciation as a natural rendering 
of an amusing scene caught at a happy moment. The little 
nude figures with the net (No. r4) though less animated, are 
very fanciful and charming, and a dainty sense of graceful lines 
marks the composition. A sympathetic recognition of this 
quality is shown in other pictures of children, which a:e also 
graced by freshness and imagination. 

" Morning Sunshine," representing a lady and child beside 
a window, from which a soft light falls on the figures, may be 
reckoned among the best of the domestic interior scenes. lt is 
a clever rendering of a subject that, though rather hackneyed, 
always offers opportunities for freshness of treatment, and one 
that is so close to the realities of life that it is not likelv to lose 
its popularity. The lady’s head is expressively rendered. 

Among other interiors, the dinner-table scenes exemplify 
the dainty results that photography can produce in the niceties 
of still life, such as sparkling glasses, silver, and flowers, but the 
effect of artificial light is not completely realised. For instance. 
n " The Toast ” a girl strikes a match, the flame of which is 
marked by a white splash, but its glare 15 not reflected on her 
face or elsewhere. “ The Letter ” is perhaps the best of this 
series, but this may have been taken in daylight, though the 


voun? lady who listens, with lowered eyes, to the reading of a - 


e that doubtless has a deep significance for herself, is in 
g dress, The human interest is the main point of these 
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pictures. The man is treated with enough reserve to | revent 
interference with the main emphasis, which centres on the girl. 
but he is yet expressive enough to give point to his important 
part in this natural family scene, with its unaccentuated hint of 
underlying emotion. 

“ То Absent Friends” is another ingeniously contrived 
example, in which the expressive movement of two figures, 
male and female, suggests the meaning that they attach to the 
toast. Perhaps the bare dark space to the right of the picture 
was intended to emphasise the loneliness of the couple. but it is 
unsatisfactory as a matter of composition, especially as the 
candles are to the extreme left, so that there is light on one side 
and gloom on the other. But allowance must, of course, b^ 
made for the difhculty arising from the conditions under 
which such photographs have to be taken. 

Among the landscapes are several bold and effective subjects. 
generally treated with more vigour than regard for the delicate 
influences of atmesphere and colour. There is a welcome touch 
of sunlight in '' On the Banks of the Arun," which is one of the 
lest of the out-door scenes, with naturally depicted sheep, an 
effect of distance, and an open-air feeling. The cornfield subject 
has merit, especially in the sky and distant tones, but the 
darkness applied to the corn sheaves is destructive of anv 
suggestion of their glowing colour. ''A Still Delight Steals 
O'er the Earth ”' is the kind of scene in which close concern with 
tone is quite essential, but its weakness in this direction is very 
apparent when it is noted that the darkest shadow in the nearest 
rushes, which might well be emphasised in this way to help 
aerial perspective, is repeated in the bank and trees of the middle 
distance, thus preventing them from going back. There is 
however, atmosphere in '' On the Seashore,” where the man and 
horse are quietly reflected in the wet sand, and the surf retires 
into the background. The movement of the animal and his 
dappled-grey tone are also good, but his head seems small. 
“ Scotch Firs ” are vigorous in design, and it is detrimental that 
they have no colour quality. 

In ‘‘ The Suicide " Mr. Wellington's predilection for drama is 
perhaps carried too far. and one is less impressed by thc 
tragedy than the self-sacrifice of the model who consented 
to lie precariously on the steps with her head hanging 
down. 

A high standard of ability combines with humour and fancy 
to ensure pleasure for visitors inspecting the show, which remains 
open until October 7. 
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Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


“THE necessity for a systematic arrangement and classi- 
fication of negatives is realised by every photo- 
grapher sooner or later. 

The methodical worker will probably have devised some 
scheme of his own before he has used his first box of plates ; 
a less methodical worker will come to the conclusion that 
it is essential to do so before he has accumulated a hundred 
negatives; while the man who always procrastinates, 
but is nevertheless keen on his hobby, may jog along 
somehow without one for a considerable time, always 
admitting the folly of his delay until he is compelled to 
fall into line by sheer force of circumstances. 

The serious worker does not require to be reminded that 
some safe method of storage for negatives is essential 
after having bestowed much care and attention in their 


Fig. 1. Illustrated Index of Negatives, suitable for a moderate-sized 


collection. It does not, however, permit of subdivision or classification, 
like the Сага Index (Fig. 4) 
production. It is only the indifferent worker who allows 


his negatives to lie about in drawers or loose in plate 
boxes, to become scratched and otherwise damaged every 
time they are turned over to find a particular onc. 

In the hope that some suggestions on methods of filing 
and indexing negatives may be useful and acceptable to 
the photographer, a few remarks on the subject are 
appended. 

In the preparation of a Negative Index the following 
considerations should be borne in mind. The plan must 
be simple and capable of expansion, so 25 to apply it, if 
necessary, to a collection of considerable magnitude. It 
must afford means of instant reference to any particular 
negative that may be required. 

In order to fulfil these purposes it is clear that some 
means of identifying the subject required with certainty 
must be devised, something more than a mere written 
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description, which 
is seldom of use, 
should be avail- 
able. To this end 
it is essential that 
a straightforward 
print be made 
from every nega- 
tive ; not a finely 
finished produc- 
tion, but one suffi- 
ciently good to 
identify it with 
the negative to 
which it refers. 

For this purpose it may be mentioned that the inexpen- 
sive ferro-prussiate (blue) printing paper will do all that is 
required. It is simple to work, for prints on this paper 
only require washing in water to complete them ; it 1s. 
also very cheap if purchased in rolls. Most photographers 
make trial prints from their negatives. These prints, 
which are often thrown away, are just what we require 
for our purpose. 

It is intended that each print when made should be 
pasted into an in- 
expensive plain- 
leaf album; the 
kind used for press 
cuttings, for in- 
stance, will be suit- 
able. Each page 
might contain 
from three to six 
prints, according to the size of the collection, the prints 
being numbered consecutively, the whole forming a com- 
plete illustrated index to the file of negatives (fig. 1). 

Each negative, of course, must bear a number corres- 
ponding with that of the print in the index book, and 
be enclosed in a similarly numbered envelope (fig. 2). These 
envelopes are contained in ordinary wooden negative 
boxes from which the grooves at the sides have been 


Fig. 2. Envelope containing Negative. 


751- 900 


601- 750 


Fig. 3. Negative Boxes, numbered on the outside. 


Torquay - Cockington Village. 


1561 


Card (size 6 х 4), containing rough {-plate print, with corre- 
sponding Negative number. Technical data to be inserted in space to 
right if Register (Pig. 6) is not kept. 


Fig. 4. 
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removed, the boxes being plainly marked on the outside 
with the distinctive numbers of the negatives contained 
therein (fig. 3). | 

It may be stated that not only glass plates but films also 
can be stored together in the same boxes, each negative, 
whether a film or a plate, being contained in its separate 
numbered enve- 
lope. Negatives 
stored in this 
way will be found 
to meet all re- 
quirements in 
the way of pro- 
tection from 
mechanical in- 


ury. 

The method of 
indexing above 
described pro- 
vides for a collec- 
tion of moderate 
size, the simplest 
means of quickly 
finding with cer- 
tainty any particular negative required, merely by 
reference to the print and noting therefrom the number 
of the negative in the storage box. 

A more comprehensive method, which will probably 
appeal to those photographers who require frequently 
to turn up negatives for printing, and who possess a stock 
of some magnitude, is suggested by the popular card-index 
system so extensively used at the present time for commer- 
cial purposes. | 

In adopting this plan a supply of cards of stock size, 
4 by 6 inches, will be found suitable for work up to and 
including quarter-plate size, and will exactly suit the 
purpose in view. The cards should be numbered con- 
spicuously in the top right-hand corner to correspond with 
the negative numbers (fig. 4). Upon each of the cards 
towards the lower left-hand corner should be pasted a 
print, together with other data as hereafter referred to, 
in the same manner as in the case of the album described 
above, but with the advantage, which the album does not 
possess, of permitting the cards to be arranged in any 
desired manner. 

The subjects can be placed in strict alphabetical or 
geographical order, with the addition, where necessary, 
of reference cards for cross-index purposes. They can 
be divided and subdivided by name or location so that 
prints of any particular subject or series can be placed 


Fig. 5. Cases to Hold Cards shown in Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6. Register of Negatives containing Technical Data. 


together and added to as often as may be required. Ву 
this means a complete catalogue can be most conveniently 
arranged of a very large stock of negatives, with the cer- 
tainty that a particular subject can always be instantly 
found. 

It is suggested that these cards should be contained in a 
card-index transfer case (fig. 5), a receptacle which 15 
specially made for the purpose and costing not more than 
їз. Or IS. 6d. These cases can be stacked one above 
another, and occupy little room, while the contents are 
readily accessible. 

1{ the photographer prefers, the cards can also contain, 
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apart from the title of the subject, the date the photograph 
was taken, which, by the way, should always be recorded, 
for in the case of portraits it is often a matter of par- 
ticular importance; also the fullest details regarding the 
exposure, time of day, condition of light, plate and developer 
used, stop, and other notes that may be desired. 

Many photographers adopt the plan of keeping a register 
of negatives containing the above particulars (fig. 6), in 
which case it is only necessary for the card to include the 
print with its title and negative number. 

Numbering the negatives can be easily accomplished by 
scratching upon the corner of the film side with the point 
of a penknife the required number. This will be found a 
much better plan than affixing a small label, which is as 
likely as not to come off and cause confusion. 
ба 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A Low Tripop.—We have heard so much about the value 
of the direct-vision viewfinder as compelling the use of the camera 
at the eye level, that we have begun to think that a high view 
point was the only proper thing. If one wishes to get a picture 
of a dog playing on the grass, or something of that kind, a 
picture of some individual thing, the high view point is nearly 
always the best. But with a landscape made up of foreground, 
middle distance and distance the low view point is the best. 
Look over a collection of your own prints and observe what a 
number show no small part of the picture space taken up with a 
foreground that is uninteresting or nearly so. Had the camera 
been placed low all this would have been changed. The expanse 
that adds little or nothing to the picture would have been more 
shortened and made unobjectionable.—E. D. C. (Vermont), 


in Camera Craft. 
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MAGNESIUM RIBBON AS AN AID TO STILL-LIFE WORK.— 
Many workers when photographing flower studies in an ordinary 
room often find that if a side lighting is employed the opposite 
side of the study to the source of light is often in heavy shadow, 
which is apt to be a source of trouble as regards the exposure. 
The present writer has found that the best way of overcoming 
this trouble is to burn a short length of magnesium ribbon, say 
about eight inches, during the exposure. To do this the smallest 
stop should be employed, say F/16, in order that the length of 
ribbon may be burnt before the period of the exposure has 
gone by. In this way the darker parts of the study have 
sufficient illumination, while the lighter tones on the opposite 
side are not affected, as the light from the ribbon is not powerful 
enough to cause any flatness due to the light coming from two 
different sources. The ribbon should be moved slightly during 
the exposure, in order that no shadows may be thrown against 
the background. К. Me F: 
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A FASCINATING EXPERIMENT.—A very fascinating experiment 
for photographers with a bent for practical experimenting is 
to take a flask and boi! a convenient amount of water in it. 
Some common sodium thiosulphate (hypo) is then taken, and a 
saturated solution prepared with the hot water (i.e. unti] no 
more hypo will dissolve). If a slight excess remains, add jus* 
enough water to dissolve it. The flask shou!d then be allowed to 
cool, a loose-fitting plug of cotton wool being placed in the neck. 
Although super-saturated, the solution will remain liquid. 
When quite cold, take one small crystal of hypo and drop it 
into the liquid. The whole contents will instantly crystallise, 
giving off much heat. If the experiment has been performed 
with care, the flask may be held upside down without a single 
drop of liquid falling out. The cotton wool is placed in the neck 
to prevent any pieces of dust in the atmcsphere falling on to 
the solution and thus inducing crystallisation РИ), 
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HAVE made many exposures оп the interior of а 

certain parish church without getting anvthing like 

a satisfactory negative. The cause of failure has in- 

variably been the same—the very strong light coming from the 

east window causing most pronounced halation, even with 
thickly coated and backed plates. 

This particular window, unlike the majority of such windows, 
is of clear, colourless glass, which, of course, lets in a perfect 
flood of white light striking into the lens with full forcc as it 
were. If the lens happens to be of inferior quality, one also 
gets a negative showing a bad flare spot. 

But even when employing an anastigmatic lens, quite free 
from flare, in connection with a backed plate, it appeared to 
me an impossibility to obtain a negative by direct methods, 
reasonably free from halation. This halation not only showed 
badly on the outside and tracery of the stonework of the window 
itself, but it also encroached very considerably upon the dark- 
coloured sanctuary hangings. 

In photographing, I had used both ordinary and colour- 
. sensitive plates, the results being practically identical. A 
short time ago, however, it occurred to me that it might be 
advantageous to employ a colour-sensitive plate together with 
a suitable light filter. 

The narticular plate employed was a Paget orthochromatic, 
and the lens a 5 in. Cooke F/6.5. This lens J have found very 
useful for wide-angle work on a Thornton-Pickard half-plate 


|| INTERIOR WORK WITH ORTHOCHROMATIC 
_ PLATES AND LIGHT FILTERS. 
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Ruby camera At the back of the lens was fitted a Sanger- 
shepherd X 5 light filter. The exposure given was thirty 
minutes with stop F/22, and which, on developing the piate, 
was found to be ample, the church being a well lighted interior. 
Development was carried out with a pyro-soda developer, no 
bromide being used. The resulting negative exceeded even my 
most sanguine expectations—there was certainly a slight trace 
of halation, but so slight as to be practically negligible. The 
interior of the church was fully exposed, whilst the window was 
only slightly over-exposed. The sanctuary hangings also, 
being dark and of various colours, were much more correctly 
rendered in the monochrome than if an ordinary plate had 
been used. 

It would not be possible to employ colour screens when photo- 
graphing many of the very dark interiors one comes across. 
I would suggest, however, that photographers who do not 
mind giving, say, three to five times the usual exposure, should 
experiment on interiors with strongly lighted windows by using 
colour-sensitive plates together with suitable light filters. 
One day I hope to test self-filter orthochromatic plates, used 
with a light filter, upon the interior of the church I have been 
speaking about. The filter will cut off the strong violet rays 
coming through the window, preventing gross over-exposure, 
whilst the dye with which the emulsion of such plates is im- 
pregnated should do much towards doing away with halation 
caused by the spreading of the light in the film itself. 

Upon such subjects as I have indicated above, the results 
should amply repay one for the extra time and trouble involved. 


CLEANING AND LACQUERING BRASS CAMERA FITTINGS. 


HEN overhauling photographic apparatus, whether for 

one's own use or preparatory to offering it for sale or 
exchange, the desire to do the job in a workmanlike manner 
and as thoroughly as possible is frequently thwarted because 
the amateur does not always '" know how." It is obvious, 
however, that many persons are quite unable to do the best 
that may be possible unless they have some acquaintance with 
the necessary processes. These are often avoided by the 
uninitiated because of supposed difficulties. Many such opera- 
tions, although regarded more or less as trade secrets, are simple 
enough and certainly not beyond the scope of the worker who 
may even only need to emplov such processes very occasionally. 
This is particularly the case in connection with the interesting 
but comparatively easy work of lacquering brass work ; it is 
with the hope of assisting fellow camera men in this direction 
that these notes and formula are given. 

One method of cleaning is as follows. Make up a preparation 
in the proportions given: Rottenstone 9 oz., soft soap I 07., 
sweet oil 1 oz., oxalic acid } oz., dissolved in 2 oz. of boiling water, 
and a small quantity (about } oz.) of genuine American spirits 
of turpentine. The whole of these ingredients should be mixed 
whilst the water, with the acid dissolved in it, is still quite hot. 
The application of this mixture, when cold, to brass work, fol- 
lowed by a vigorous rubbing with a soft cloth (the operation 
being repeated if necessary), will yield excellent results. 

Another procedure is to make up two baths, namely (1) a 
strong solution of potash, and (2) an acid compound consisting 
of nitric acid 2 parts, sulphuric acid r part. The articles to be 
cleaned should be first thoroughly swilled in the potash solution 
to remove all greasiness, and then dipped in acid bath т and 
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moved backwards and forwards in it for a few seconds: the 
brass should then be removed and. after allowing as much of 
the acid as possible to drain off into the bath, rinse the brass 
work in clear cold water and carefully dry it in sawdust. 

Having cleaned the metal by either of the foregoing methods, 
it is necessary, in order to retain its cleanliness and bright colour, 
to lacquer the surface. To do this, the article to be treated 
should be placed on a piece of sheet iron and gently heated over 
an open fire or small gas ring. Whilst still warm the lacquer 
is applied by spreading evenly by means of a soft brush. 

As a general rule the average amateur would be best advised 
to purchase his lacquer ready made in small quantiites as 
required. If, however, he prefers to make it himself he can do 
so by dissolving shellac in alcohol in the proportion of 1 o7. of 
shellac to cach pint of the spirit. To give a dark tone to the 
finished article, a small quantity of dragon's blood may be 
added, but if the worker wishes to secure a light-yellowish effect 
it can be obtained by the addition of turmeric or saffron instead. 

It must be well understood that to ensure success the cleaning 
process is as important as the actual lacquering ; if the cleansing 
is not thorough the lacquering cannot be well donc. 

The foregoing directions may suggest that the work under 
consideration is somewhat complicated, and it may appear 
formidable to those who have never undertaken such work; 
this is not the case, the operations described are really quite 
simple, and well within the capabilities of any careful worker. 

One word of advice should perhaps be added, viz., that the 
acid bath (designated 1) should be prepared and kept in a glazed 
earthenware or glass receptacle—a wide, open-top jam jar, 
of the white © gallipot " variety, is ideal for the purpose. 
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WHETHER we know it or not, we all 
are more or less affected both in body 
and mind by weather conditions. A few 
descendants of Mark Tapley may enjoy 
a day of continuous downpour, but the 
big majority vote for sunshine, even when 
it is so hot that they seek the grateful 
shade. Bright sunshine seems to put 
life and sparkle into every note of colour. 
But for the monochrome worker it is not 
so much a question of brightness of 
colour as of light and shade contrasts, 
and how these will come in the negative 
and in the consequent print. 

Неге in the print before us we have an echo of bright sunshine 
and cast shadow which goes a long way towards, if it does not 
quite reach, complete success. (How seldom, indeed, can we say 
that any photographic result is perfect!) Anyhow, it offers 
various helpful hints which we may wisely add to our store, to 
be used for observation and guidance. 

First and foremost we at once say that the pıcture represents 
or suggests direct, unclouded sunshine. Why? Because it 
recalls sharp-edged cast shadows of transparent and luminous 
character, such as we have seen on previous 
occasions. Clearly, then, such a picture as this 
appeals to our reason and our memory. From 
what the eye sees in the picture the mind 
infers the existence of something not included 
in the scene, viz. the unclouded sun. Here, 
then, we have something to reply to those who 
proclaim the doctrine that art appeals only 
to the emotions. We may admit the emotions 
certainly, but not the wcrd “© only." If the re- 
production sufficiently records the qualities 
of the original, it will be instructive for the 
student to take note of the difference of tone 
in the shadow cast by the left arm as it falls 
on the white garment and on the bare legs, 
thus learning the fundamental but often over- 
looked fact that the strength or tone of а 
cast shadow is dependent in part on the tone 
of the shadow-receiving surface. 

Next we may here perceive how very light 
such cast shadows may be when falling on a 
light surface. Thus the darkest parts of 
the dress, both in shade and in shadow parts, 
are not very far removed from the lightest 
tones of all, and we may here learn that it is 
entirely a mistake to think that the brightness 
of sunlight can best be expressed by forcing 
contrasts by the use of inky black shadows. 

Of course, at times sun-cast shadows, when 
falling on dark surfaces, are decidedly dark, 
but it is not such dark shadows that give us 
the more familiar and vivid impressions of 


strong, direct sunlight. Such dark shadows 
are more usually associated with strong 
artificial light at night—or with certain 


restricted sources of light in dark interiors— 
which type of subjects has long been familiar 
to us through the help of many of the Dutch 
painters. 

In this print there are one or two hints 

as to things which might preferably have been 
somewhat different. First, the face in shade 
comes generally rather too dark to harinonise 
with the hands and legs. This points to a 
negative which has been cut a shade too fine 
in the matter of exposure, and also developed 
a little too far for the printing process. This 
is confirmed by the rather chalky look of 
several of the high lights. Probably a rough- 
surface paper, a fuller printing exposure, and 
а freelv diluted developer would give a better 
print. 
-XAWith regard to the pose and expression 
of the figure, there is just a little too 
much suggestion of posing, etc., for the 
camera. 


MADONNA LILIES. 


The original, a bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition, 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 70. 


The youngster does not look quite unconscious—sufficiently 
childlike. Perhaps this is in part due to the introduction 
of the flowers. One is set wondering why this youngster 
has chosen to be seated on a rather uncomfortably high 
stool in the blazing sun, and why she is holding these lilies 
and yet not looking at them. Likely enough the author has 
reasons for, or aim, in all these points. Why we refer to them is 
to take the opportunity of warning workers to be cautious 
about anything like deliberate posing of children. What a child 
would do naturally, and what an elder thinks it ought to do, are 
very seldom quite in harmony. One of our most successful 
camera men with children said in a lecture on the subject: '' The 
best and only satisfactory way to pose children is to Don't, 
i.e. just leave them to do their own posing and wait for a happy 
moment.” 

This would seem good and sound in principle and practice. 
But it might be added that often one can do a good deal 
by unconscious suggestion, i.e. just talking to one’s models, 
with an occasionai greatly veiled hint, which the young mind 
will often seize and carry out in its own inimitable way. One 
cannot examine this print without feeling that a worker who 
pem here gone so far on the right road will presently go further 
stil. 
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Ву Rear-Admiral Stuart NICHOLSON, 
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THE FARMYARD. By G. E. MARKCROW, 
The original, a toned bromide print (8 x 89), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE WATERFALL. By Matt. RIDDELL. 
The original, a toned bromide print (4% x 64), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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By PHILIP. NEWMAN 


The original, a bromide print (5} x 71), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A SMALL GIRL. 
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ROBED IN SUMMER SUNSHINE, By Mr. and Mrs. Frank BOLTON. 


The qriginal, a toned bromide print (7 « SJ), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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ae! «OUR READERS VIEWS 


AC 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


FERROUS OXALATE FOR NEGATIVES. 


SIR,—One of the chief disadvantages for amateurs in the use 
of ferrous oxalate as a developer is the easily oxidisable nature 
of the ferrous sulphate. 

I have recently been making a few experiments with а view 
to substituting the double salt, ferrous ammonium sulphate, 
for the ordinary ferrous sulphate. This compound has the 
advantage of being more stable than the ordinary salt, both 
in the solid state and in solution. In solution it may be con- 
sidered as a mixture of ferrous sulphate and ammonium sulphate 
in equimolecular proportions, and the ammonium sulphate is 
inert, photographically. 

I have found the following developer work very well for 
normal negatives :— 

Stock Solutions. 


A.—Potassium oxalate (neutral) .......... 4 Oz. 
hk ШОРОО ene ee er ee o ea 20 02 
B.—Ferrous ammonium sulphate ......... ` 4 02. 
SMEG,” ented 4x» 5 y SA ESTAS 20 gr. 
bod lo en een ee ee eee ey eee 20 02 
Dissolve the citric acid first, then add the ferrous ammonium 
sulphate. 


For use, take A, 3 parts; B, т part; 
bromide with this developer. 

If Solution B is kept in а tightly corked bottle it will last 
for several months, or even longer. The addition of one or 
two small iron nails, as recommended for a stock ferrous sulphate 
solution, will be found useful.— Yours, etc., P: C 

London, N. 


personally, I never use 


SHUTTER TESTING. 


S1r,—I am afraid it will be very misleading if your readeis 
take to “ testing ” their shutters by the method described by 
N. K. J. in the issue of August 28. 

He assumes that the bob of the pendulum travels with uniform 
speed. This is far from being the case; a little common sense 
will show that as the bob stops at each end of its swing, its 
velocity must be continually decreasing from the moment it 
passes its lowest point. 

However, by the help of the integral calculus, it is possible 
to find the time of exposure by the diagrams illustrating the 


article. I find for r sec. the real time was .26 sec.; 4 sec., 
—; I-25th sec., .17 sec. ; r-5th sec., .24 sec. 
The formula is 
¢ = – sin. Ж 
7 و‎ 


(where ¢ = time after passing lowest point, x = number of 

divisions from lowest point), which may be of interest to those 

who have simple mathematical tables at hand.— Yours, etc., 
W: Н, L. 

Sig, —With reference to the article under Handyman in 
THE A. P. for August 28, may I point out thata very serious 
assumption has been (perhaps accidentally) made, i.e. that the 
velocity of the plumb bob is constant. 

This obviously is not the case, since the ''silver ball” is 
accelerating from the moment it leaves the fingers until the 
middle of the swing, when deceleration begins. 

From this it would appear that the time taken to cover the 
first five divisions on the scale might easily be four times the 
time required for the middle five, and in order that the scale 
may be of any use it should not be equally divided. 

The scale would have to be graduated by working out the 
curve of velocities for all points—a somewhat lengthy mathe- 
matical proceeding. One way out of the difficulty would be 
to employ a very long pendulum, and use only the centre part 
of the scale, where the accelerating force is dying out, and 
consequently the velocity is more constant. 
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I see that the writer calls it an '' approximate method," but 
personally I would not care to use it even for that, otherwise 
the idea is brilliant.— Yours, etc., ]. W. SUMNER. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 


SiR,—In THE А. P. AND P. N. for August 28 (Handy- 
man page) is described an apparatus for measuring shutter 
speeds, and I beg to point out an error in the same. 

The arc of swing of the pendulum was divided into twenty- 
five equal parts, each to represent 1-25th sec. Since the velocity 
of a pendulum is not constant throughout its swing—being 
greatest at the middle and least at the beginning and end—the 
arc of swing must be divided up into parts representing equal 
periods of time. 

An arc of swing 161 in. in length (which is convenient for a 
pendulum of 39 in.) should be divided into the following lengths : 


,08 1n, 22 i; 36:30... +48: 1n. .60 in.,. 68 in, 778 1n,, OE ms, 
.90 in., .94 in., .98 in., r.oo in., I.00 in., r.oo in., .98 in., .94 in., 
.90 in., .84 in., .78 in., .68 in., .60 in., .48 in., .36 in., .22 in., 
.o8 in. 


If the arc is divided into these parts, and the centre of the 
arc is directly below the point of suspension of the pendulum, 
the bob will move over one division in 1-25th of a second in 
any part of its swing. For greater accuracy in measuring 
small speeds, the shutter should be opened—if possible— 


when the pendulum is near the centre of its swing.— Yours, 
etc., T. B. SOMERVILLE. 
Carlisle. 


A Note to Society Seeretaries.—The tour of THE A. P. Prize 
Slides for 1916 among photographic societies commences оп 
November r, and bookings have now been arranged for a large 
number of societies during the forthcoming season. There are 
still a few vacant dates, and if secretaries who have not yet 
applied for the slides will write at once to the Editor of ТнЕ 
A. Р., giving a selection of suitable alternative dates, it may be 
possible to fit one in. 


Lectures at the К, P. 8. Exhibition.—The lantern lectures to 
be given at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition (R. B.A. 
Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W.) during the present week are аз 
follows :—Tuesday, September 19, ''Old Birmingham," by 
W. J. S. Green; Thursday, September 2r, “ Ely Cathedral," 
by Н. W. Fincham ; Saturday, September 23, “ Romanesque 
and Gothic Doorways, 1080-1540,” by Н. W. Bennett. The 
lectures commence at 8.30 p.m. 


An Exhibition of Arts and Handicrafts, organised by our 
contemporary the Englishwoman, will be held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, from November 15 to November 25. The 
object is to encourage British arts and home industries, raise and 
maintain a high standard of workmanship, and provide a 
market for the work produced. Full particulars may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, the Englishwoman, 11, Hay- 
market, S.W. 


The ‘‘ Gazette °° of the зга London Goneral Hospital, for 
September, completes vol. r, twelve numbers of this most 
successful and entertaining little publication having now been 
produced under the editorship of Pte. Ward Muir, R.A.M.C. 
The present issue contains a note by the matron reviewing the 
rapid growth and progress of the hospital since the beginning 
of the war, and other members of the staff contribute literary 
and pictorial matter of the same high standard that the previous 
numbers have led us to expect month by month. А postal 
order for 2s., sent to the Editor, 3rd London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth, S.W., will secure a copy of the Gazette regularly, 
post free, for six months. All profits from the sale of the publi- 
cation are handed to the Hospital's Benevolent Fund. 


** Photography with Reflex Cameras and Focal-plane Shutters '' 
is the title of the July number of the P/Aoto- Miniature. It is 
written from practical experience, and includes explanatory 
diagrams. The London agents for the handbook are Messrs, 
Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89, High Holborn, W.C. | 
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A PORTABLE AND COLLAPSIBLE 
COPYING TABLE. 


KACTICALLY every serious amateur 

photographer possesses two cameras, 
a stand, or hand and stand camera, and 
a vest-pocket camera, and there are few 
amateurs who do not find themselves 
face to face at some time or other with 
a piece of work for which their apparatus 
has not been specially adapted, and which, 
on account of the cost, they must let go 


by as beyond them. The most frequently 
occurring of these problems is, of course, 
enlargement direct from the negative, 
and this has been so often and so in- 
geniously treated in the pages of this 
journal that there can hardly be a wide- 
awake amateur who is without his home- 


made means of accomplishing this quite . 


effectively with the use of either his 
stand or vest-pocket camera. 

Very often, however, the amateur 
wants to do some copying, 
either on a reduced ог an 
enlarged scale, or being inter- 
ested in natural history, may 
want to take magnified pictures 
of small specimens, and it is well 
for him to realise that with the 
exercise of a little ingenuity and 
trouble he can readily adapt 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, aud preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


his two afore- 
said cameras 
to any of these 
purposes. 
The WIST 
necessity is an 
easily made, 
easily handled 
portable copy- 
ing table, by 
which he can 
overcome all 
difficulties of 
lighting by 
simply moving 


it about, 
taking it into the back yard, or on top 
of the roof if necessary. 

If his tripod is a good rigid one, he 
clearly has the best part of the apparatus 


in hand at once, and the necessary 
attachment may be contrived thus :— 
Take a piece of board 46 in. long by 
3} in. wide by т in. thick—A. Get 
another piece 23 in. by з} in. by r in.—B. 
Bore holes down the centre of A 4 in. 
apart for the tripod screw, so that the 
camera may be attached anywhere 
along A. Bore holes similarly in В, so 
that the tripod may be attached any- 
where along it by another tripod screw 
or a small bolt. Hinge B rigidly to the 
middle of A, as shown in fig. 1, by means 
of two strong chest hinges. Cut a slot 
in the end of A 14 in. deep by 1 in. 
wide, and a similar slot in the end of B. 
Get a piece of wood 36 in. long by r in. 
by 1 in., and bore holes along its length 
at intervals of 3 in., as shown—C. 
Hinge it by means of a wooden pin into 
the slot in A, then by a similar wooden 
movable pin at slot in B; A can be raised 
or lowered to any desired degree. The 
copying table is now ready for attach- 
ment to the tripod, and all that is needed 


September 15, 1910. 


is an easel to hold the thing to be copied. 
Take an old printing frame, preferably 
a whole-plate or half-plate, screw it 
accurately at right angles to a piece of 
wood D 6 in. by 6 in., on the under side 
of which are screwed two strips of wood 
6 in. by т in. to serve as guides for D 
to slide along A. Bore D for a bolt to 
fix anywhere along A, or use any con- 
venient form of clamp. It is convenient 
to regulate the height of the printing 
frame on D, so that its centre is opposite 
the centre of the lens of the large camera. 
To bring the lens of the small camera 
to the same height may be easily accom- 
plished by making a small frame E of 
the required size, which slides along A, 
and is clamped in the same manner 
as D. E is very conveniently made 
by knocking the top and bottom out of 
a small wooden box of the required 
dimensions, and screwing on the strips 
to serve as guides —two on top to exactly 
fit the baseboard of the small camera, 
and two below to fit A. 

We now have our portable copying 
table complete for the use of either 
camera, which may be carried anywhere, 
and set at any angle to give the desired 
lighting. By dividing the edge or top 
of A into a scale of inches, the distance 
between lens and copy and lens and 
negative can be set off at a glance, and 
the degree of enlargement or reduction 
determined without reference to the 


ground glass. Figs. 1 to 4 show the 
apparatus in detail. Fig. 5 shows it in 
use with the large camera. It is pro- 
posed to show in a later issue how 

(a) The vest-pocket camera may be 
used for making an enlarged or reduced 
copy, and 

(b) The vest-pocket camera in con- 
junction with the large camera can be 
made to produce a magnified photograph 
of a specimen. 


WEN 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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A PAGE OF TESTED FORMULAE. 


HERE is much to be 
said for the method 
of working which 
keeps to one or two 
simple solutions, 
such as a ready-pre- 
pared developer and 
a plain fixing bath, 
both of which may 
be used either for 
developing plates or 
bromide and gas- 
light papers. Such 

a method of work enables one to con- 
centrate on other matters than the 
photographic operations. It is like 
using photography as one might use a 
sewing machine, simply to save time 
and as a means to an end. Or, to take 
another illustration, one man buys a 
motor car to use it as he has previously 
used the train and the taxi. He puts 
in water, oil and petrol, and expects 
to do nothing else except turn the 
starting handle, or preferably he has a 
starting set fitted. Such a шап 
wants to be transported from London 
say to Portsmouth, and if his car 
takes him there comfortably, safely, 
and quickly he has no further interest 
in the matter. The car is purely a 
means to an end. So a worker may 
wish to produce photographs, business 
records or hobby records, and care to 
know nothing of the photographic 
methods employed, except how to 
apply them in the simplest way in 
order to obtain his desired end. 

On the other hand, there are motor- 
ists who know every nut and bolt 
on their car, study the whims of the 
engine so as to get the best out of it 
under all conditions, and take, possibly, 
more interest in it for its own sake 
than thev do as a means of locomotion. 
Such an owner enjoys himself as much 
with his gear box on the bench as 
if he is spinning along the Portsmouth 
road. So we think the true photo- 
grapher, while not oblivious to the 
production of results, enjoys the 
countless little experiments, the slight 
variations of method, the trying of a 
different formula, the improvement of 
a defective result, and so on. In other 


words, the means to an end interest 
him quite as much as the end itself. 
Of course, it is possible to go too far, 
and just as we have heard of a man 
who always has the car to pieces in 
the garage and whose wife complains 
she never goes anywhere in it, so we 
come across the photographer now 
and then who is always tinkering 
about with solutions but never has a 
photograph to show anyone. 

But it is not with the idea of turning 
photographers into '' formule fiends ” 
that we are publishing a few tested 
formula. As a matter of fact the 
cleverest photographers seldom do 
anything but use two or three ordinary 
formulz, but when they want to modify 
a ncgative or to correct some error 
they have made, they are able to do it 
with one or other of the formule 
we give below, or some other which 
they may have a preference for. 


Pyro-soda as a developer still has 
many advocates, and probably 9o 
per cent. of professional workers 
still use it. A solution we have used 
with satisfaction for years is as follows : 


Pyro-Soda. 
A—Potass. metabisulphite 
Dissolve in warm water 
Then add pyrogallic 
OU scis ir e n I OZ. 


and water to bring bulk up to 1o 
fluid ounces. 


] oz. 
5 02. 


B—Sodium carbonate .... 4 oz. 
Sodium sulphite ..... 4 Oz. 
Water up to ....... 20 OZ 

To develop, take— 

WaAtlCl. Lies 99x xq Rd 4 02 

| wo } oz. 

B: енени } oz. 


If plates show a tendency to fog, 
especially in hot weather, add 2 or 3 
drops of а то per cent. solution of 
potass. bromide. 

For rapid development pyro-metol 
is ап excellent developer. It gives 
detail quickly, and ample density can 
always be obtained. The name pyro- 
metol sticks, but the British-made 
“ Monomet' should be substituted 
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for metol, and we have given it in 
the formule, as we have found it 
perfectly satisfactory under tests. 


Pyro- Monomet. 
A—Monomet 


be Celene Nd 20 gr. 
Pyrogallic acid ...... 40 gr. 
Potass. metabisulphiteroo gr. 
WAGE «acsi avit aruis 20 Oz. 
B— Sodium carbonate ....800 gr. 
Potass. bromide ..... IÓ gr. 
Wer ees ook 20 Oz. 


To develop, take equal proportions 
of А and B. 


Sometimes one wants to make a 
сору of an engraving or an engineer's 
drawing, and the aim then is to obtain 
perfectly transparent lines, and as 
much opacity as possible. That is, 
the negative must be black and white. 
А process or lantern plate will be used, 
and hydroquinone with caustic soda 
is probably the best developer to 
employ. Of course, it may be used 
in any case where a very vigorous 
result is required, and this means 
where a normal contrast is required 
and the original subject, whatever it 
may be, has little vigour. Here is a 
good formula: 


H ydroquinone and Caustic Soda. 


A—Hydroquinone ...... 160 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ..... 2 02. 
Citric acid .......... бо рт. 
Potass. bromide ..... 40 gr. 
Water up to ......... 20 Oz. 

B—Caustic soda (sticks) ..160 gr. 
Water upto ........ 20 OZ. 


To develop, take 1 oz. of A, т oz. of 
B, and 2 oz. of water. 


If permanence is expected in nega- 
tives and prints, proper attention 
must be given to fixing, and the follow- 
ing baths may be used for both nega- 
tives and bromide or gaslight papers. 
Of course, plain hypo solutions are 
often recommended for plates, and 
some workers do not advocate the 
acid baths at all. Roll-films, however, 
should be fixed in some form of acid 
bath or they will not fix out clean 
and bright. 
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Fixing Bath. 


A— Hypo, by bulk 1 part (or 
4 02.) 
Water, by bulk .. 5 parts (or 
I pint) 


Taking ' parts by bulk ” is accurate 
erough and saves weighing. 
B— Sodium bisulphite .... 4 Oz. 
Water 


If a plain hypo solution is required, 
use À alone, and it may be rendered 
definitely alkaline to htmus paper by 
adding a little carbonate of soda or a 
few drops of ammonia until the rcd 
litnus paper is changed to blue. 

If an acid bath is desired, take то oz. 
of solution А and add r oz. of solution 
B. 

If a hardening bath is required, the 
following will be found satisfactory : 


Fixing and Hardening Bath. 


Potass. metabisulphite.... $ oz. 
Formalin (40 per cent.) ... 1I oz. 
It is a good plan to dissolve the hypo 
in hot or warm water, but the metabi- 
sulphite should not be added till the 
solution is cool, nor should the for- 
malin. Potass. metabisulphite should 
be dissolved in cool water, where its 
use is given in developer formula. 
This bath should be stored in a bottle 
when not in use, for if left in an open 
dish the formalin will be lost by 

evaporation. 

Perfect fixation is of vital import- 
ance if any after treatment is to be 
piven the negative, and stains during 
intensification and reduction are verv 
frequently due to insufficient care 
in the fixing stage. Probably the 
simplest intensifiers are the mercurial, 
using mercuric chloride and mercuric 
iodide. 


Mercuric Chloride Intensifier. 


Mercuric chloride ........ ] oz. 
Hot water 


Allow to cool, and carefully decant the 
clear solution and add 20 minims of 
pure hydrochloric acid. The negative 
is thoroughly bleached in this solution, 
which may be used in quant. suff. 
several times over. The plate must then 
be washed thoroughly and blackened in 


Strong liquor ammonia ... I Oz. 
bra pcc 20 02. 
again, of course, taking a sufficieat 
quantity for the size of plate. A final 
rinse under the tap completes the 

operation. 


Mercuric Iodide. 


AV AOI face E edd snis 20 OZ. 
Sodium sulphite ......... 4 OZ. 
Mercuric iodide ......... go gr. 


Dissolve in the order given, and keep 
the solution in the dark. Rock the 
negative in the solution, wash and 


develop for five minutes in an ordinary 
amidol developer as given below. 


Chromium Intensifier. 


Potass. bichromate IO рг. 
Hydrochloric acid ..... 5 min. 
Water SEES I OZ 


Bleach the negative in this solution, 
wash until the yellow stain is removed 
(the image will remain a vellow- 
brown), and re-develop in amido? 
developer. 

This operation mav be repeated if 
the first intensification is insufficient, 
but it is safer to drv the negative before 
proceeding to bleach a second time. 

Proper fixation is almost as im- 
portant before reduction as before 
intensification. Stale acid hypo baths 
will give trouble, and so will a fresh 
one unless the acid hypo is well washed 
out of the film before proceeding with 
reduction. Farmer’s reducer, the 
hypo and ferricyanide one, is best 
used on a thick negative, i.e. one fully 
exposed and fully developed, and will 
then take down the excessive thickness 
and increase contrast. For occasional 
use take the plain hvpo solution given 
above and to about 4 oz. of this add 
a crystal of potass. ferricyanide the 
size of a pea. This ensures a freshly 


made solution, which must be used at 
once. 
When the negative is too strong 


Prizes for 


Holiday 
Photographs. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas 
is offered for the best article 
of about 1,000 words, sent 
in by a reader of * The A. P.," 
describing a holiday with a 
camera in any clistrict in the 
British. Isles during 1916. 
The article to be illustrated 
with at least six photo- 
graphs taken on the holiday 
described. 

A Second Prize of Two 
Guineas, and а Third. Prize 
of One Guinea, for the two 
next best articles and sets 
of photographs submitted. 

The Editor of “The A. P." 
will judge the articles and 
illustrations. 


Latest Date for sending 
in, October 30. 


Address: The Editor of ‘‘ The А.Р.” 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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in contrast, we want, as it were, 
to reduce the high lights onlv, and 
ammonium persulphate will do this. 
We have always found the best results 
obtained from preparing a fresh solu- 
tion of persulphate at the time it is 
required. 


Persulphate Reducer. 


Ammon. persulphate ... 120 gr. 
rcc date 5 OZ. 


soak the plate first very thoroughlv, 
and watch carefully as soon as the 
persulphate solution begins to turn 
milky. Remove just before reduction 
is sufficient, rinse momentarily under 
tap, and place in 5 per cent. solution 
of sodium sulphite for a couple of 
minutes, and then in a 5 per cent. 
solution of plain hypo. 

Having the negative prepared we 
may wish to enlarge it on bromide 
paper or print on bromide or gaslight 
paper by contact. 


Amidol Developer for Bromides. 


Sodium sulphite ......... I$ oz. 
bari qoc m 20 OZ. 
Diamidophenol .......... 60 gr. 
Potass. bromide ........ 5 er. 


This developer will not keep more 
than a few hours, especially in hot 
weather. Only what is required for 
immediate use should be prepared. 


For gaslight papers there is nothing 
to beat the hydroquinone and some 
metol substitute formula, the following 
working admirably in our hands: 


Hydroquinone and Monomet. 


Monomet .............. 4 £r. 
Hydroquinone.......... 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.).. 45 gr. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) 60 рт. 
Io per cent. sol. of potass. 

bromide: ewer 5 drops 
Мате 22a 4 ES ees 5 OZ. 


This solution will keep reasonably well 
and much better than amidol, and it 
may be used for, and will give excel- 
lent results on, bromide paper if 
diluted with an equal bulk of water. 


Articles for Beginners published in previou: 
issues include, among other subjects : 
“The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 
‘“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.’ 
“Simple Camera Facts.” 
“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 
“ The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 
‘“ How to Expose Correctly.” 
“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 


, 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMa- 


TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print), price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, ТнЕ A. P 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Suptlemen,) I 


An interesting description showing how an amateur photographer 
earned £126 by selling prints for publication—and in War time too. 


By M. NESBIT. 


VERY child and every grown-up is familiar with 
that most alluring of fairy stories, Prince Fortu- 
natus and His Magic Purse. How it was never 
empty; how it was always handy at the right 
moment; and how, whenever the fortunate owner 

wanted to give alms, pay a bill, or buy anything he just fancied, 
there was the right amount that he wished for in the purse. 
Fancy having a purse like that in these hard times! Fancy 
being able to get those little things you want so badly, but 
which have to be foregone because you haven't the money 
and must economise. Fancy—but stop! Is it fancy ? Has 
it ever occurred to you that you have a Purse of Fortunatus ? 
You have a camera. You have negatives. You can make prints. 
8 One's desires, alas, nowadays, must all too frequently be 
subservient to one’s purse. In my own case many desires 
have been quelled by necessity, and it was not until I realised 
that my camera was indeed a Purse of Fortunatus that many 
possibilities were made probabilities, and probabilities were 
made certainties. Once having had the right course pointed 
out to me, the road became clear and difficulties vanished. 
So soon as I was convinced that photographs were wanted by 
the papers and that the papers were prepared to pay for them, 
my camera and my stock of negatives took on a different aspect 
in my eyes. Two years ago my eyes were opened. How ? 
I will tell you how later, but in the meantime I will relate just 
one of the ways by which I turned my plates and films into 
cheques and Treasury notes. 

A preliminary overhaul of my negatives did not seem to 
disclose much that could be called strictly topical. Yet I 
soon discovered that there were many that could be made 
topical, and there were manv records of happy holiday grounds 
of the past. Subiects that were concerned with the four seasons, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, were also separated, 
and so on with a variety of other subjects that I had discovered 
could be turned to account when the right time arrived. 

I{then made prints. But here I must say at once that I 
realisel that anyone who attempts to make money with his 
camera, in the way that I have, must go about the job in a 
businesslike manner. I do not mean by this that he must 
make a business of the work, to the neglect of his other avoca- 
tions—far from it. But he must bear in mind that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. I therefore decided 
that my prints should be as perfect as I could make them, 
and, moreover, they should be presented in the manner which 
I had discovered would make them appeal to the attention of 
the editors who would see them. 

These prints, some of them small enlargements on glossy 
bromide paper, were all carefully trimmed and properly labelled 
with a full description and my name and address. А deliberate 
onslaught on a plan prepared for me was then made on the 
illustrated press generally. 

About half a dozen prints were chosen for each selected 
paper, and when all was ready they were sent the rounds. At 
first, before I fully realised the idea I had been told to work 
out, many came back, but some were accepted, and regularly 
for a month I sent a series every week. 

I then took stock. Twelve packets each week at three- 
pence per packet meant twelve shillings in the month. As 
the prints doubled their parts, those that were returned were 
repacked and sent in another direction. The total cost of 
printing material was therefore less than a pound. 

In the first round five prints were accepted at half a guinea 
apiece. My total outlay for the month, therefore, was well 
covered. During the other three weeks the average of accept- 
ances increased, and at the end of the first month I was ten 


pounds in pocket. It was not until six weeks later that 1 
was able to spare the time to make another batch of prints 
and repeat the process, with even better results. The pictures 
were altered to suit the seasons, and were added to from new 
negatives of subjects that I learnt were good sellers, and in 
some cases combination printing, such as the addition of clouds 
to otherwise plain skies over certain subjects, helped to sell 
the pictures to those papers that took non-topical stuff. 

The ambition to make a definite sum for a certain purpose— 
no less than one hundred and twenty guineas— now became 
a fixed idea in my mind. In less than two years the sum was 
made and my object was achieved, but my eyes having been 
opened to the possibilities of my Fortunatus Purse, it is not 
likely that the lessons learnt and the experience gained will 
be thrown away. The path was too pleasant and the reward 
too tempting to abandon the journey. 

You may ask how the idea to apply my amateur photo- 
graphic knowledge to a definite and remunerative purpose 
first arose. The course of instruction given by the Practical 
Correspondence College, of 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C., 
was the key that unlocked the golden gate and enabled me to 
find such treasure-trove among my negatives. 

When I think of the vast stores of negatives that must be 
in the cupboards of the amateurs of this country, I am con- 
vinced that it only needs a little instruction of the right kind 
to turn them into cash. To all amateur photographers, there- 
fore, who read these lines, I can give this advice. Write to 
Mr. Vincent Lockwood, of the P. C. C., at the above address, 
send him six of your prints, tell him your photographic experi- 
ence, and ask for a criticism of the prints and particulars of 
the postal course of instruction. He will advise you in his 
reply as to your prospects, and I am convinced that if you 
papi a Purse of Fortunatus he will find it and help to open it 
or you. 

Until you have proved for yourself the truth of what I have 
told you, you may not believe that editors really desire, and 
pay for, photographs from amateur photographers. But 
they do! 

Every editor of a picture paper needs such photographs, 
and his appetite for them is insatiable. The editor of a picture 
paper, for instance, may be full up with short stories or articles 
and often puts in little notes begging authors not to send in 
any more, but you never see paragraphs asking people not to 
send in any more photographs! No, he can’t get enough 
pictures of the kind he wishes to publish. 

The purse exists right enough. Сап it become yours ? Some 
amateur photographers have discovered this purse, and keep 
mighty quiet about it, because they want to make it yield 
all the half-guineas they can. Literally hundreds of pounds 
are paid out every week in reproduction fees for photographs ; 
there is no reason why there shouldn’t be twice as many free- 
lance press photographers in the field. 

People who do not see many illustrated papers and journals 
have no idea what a lot they could do in this direction, even 
in a period like the present. The camera may have been laid 
aside, but what does that matter? You have plenty of nega- 
tives stowed away in boxes, and dozens of subjects are probably 
saleable if you only know which to print and send in. | 

Gaslight and bromide paper is cheap enough, and you can 
probably make enough gaslight prints during the next few 
months to earn more money from photography than you have 
ever spent on your hobby. Isn't it worth while to prove your 
own ability by submitting six prints for a free criticism ? The 
Purse of Fortunatus is so valuable in these days of high prices 
and heavy taxation. 


ОТИТУ Google 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


What Others Think. 

I recently read in a local paper of a secretary of 
a photographic society who was bewailing the cir- 
cumstance that his society had had great difficulty 


in securing Jecturers. Probably the same para- 
graph has inspired the secretary of the Armley and 
Wortley Photographic Society to write me as to 
how he had fared. Не says, '* I am just writing to 
say how delightful it was in these critical times to 
invite lecturers of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, and how readily they responded. І have 
had no difficulty whatever, and I have drawn 
heavily on them. If ever a society had reason to 
know the full value of federation, we have, and you 
can judge by the list of members as to its success. 
Five years ago we were 35, and now we are 
114, and this is including two years of war time. 
My point is," says this secretary, '' if vou are in a 
federation, let your members know it, and don't 
suppose jt rests with the committee and the secre- 
tary." Remember you are an integral part of the 
organisation. 


Federation made this Society. 

Looking over the Armley and Wortley syllabus, 
I agree with the secretary they have dipped pretty 
deep into the list, but that is the purpose for which 
the list is prepared—in fact, it was perhaps the 
main idea when federation was brought into being. 
It was said by its early critics that a year or two 
would see the decline of the tederation lecture list, 
but to-day, after many years, it is stronger than 
ever it was, and the Armley and Wortley Society 
proves it, as they also prove the greater success of 
its principles. With its help they have risen from 
a small membership to more than a threefold in- 
crease, and having got there they are setting about 
to train this membership to be in a position to make 
some return for the benefits it has received. In the 
new syllabus before me I find nine members are 
either giving demonstrations, lectures, or lecturettes 
during the ensning session, and I will venture to 
predict the greater number of these members will 
figure in the next list of the Yorkshire Federation. 
As to the point of difficulty in obtaining consents 
to lecture, lagree that Mr. Storey, the secretary, has 
resented a good case for federation; the list of 
ecturers conclusively proves this, inasmuch as it 
includes Alex. Keighley, F.R.P.S., J. К. Wigfull, 
S. E. Bottomley, F.R.P.S., Harold G. Grainger, 
C. В. Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., F. Thorne, and several 
other well-known names. I recently thought this 
society had reached the high-water mark, but I 
feel sure with such an array of talent the proba- 
bility is it will excel itself in the midst of the war 
difficulties. 


The Ealing Syllabus. 

I have just received the syllabus of the Ealing 
Photographic Society, which appears to be an 
earnest of their intention to “ carry оп,” for which 
one must be truly thankful, but no one would be 
more surprised than the Ealing council were I to 
publish side by side the syllabus I have just been 


reviewing with the one before me. This one is the 
result of a barren pasture, and the other a fruitful 
one—in fact, a luxuriant pasture. Curiously enough, 
the first name on the list of lectures, which only 
total four for an eight months’ session, is that of a 
gentleman who was brought up in the photographic 
nursery of the very federation the Armley secretary 
has spoken so thankfully about. No one can tell 
him anything about the benefits of federation—he 
knows all about it—and I would suggest that when 
he lectures on November 2 some first-hand informa- 
tion be sought from him. Of course, lectures and 
demonstrations are not everything, and here I find 
the Ealing Society is not behind others in some 
respects, for it has an excellent dark-room available 
daily, and a well appointed studio open any day 
the members wish to use it. The society meets fort- 
nightly on Thursdays. 


Are you a Member of a Society ? 


The more one looks at the subject of society 
membership the more does one recognise that it 
is the right thing to do to become associated with 
a photographic society. True during the last few 
years the subject ot photography has gone forward 
by leaps and bounds with the advent of the cinema 
as a یر‎ form of entertainment. Yet one can- 
not credit the professional with it all; it is to the 
amateur the main credit belongs for he was the 
founder of the societies, and there he did the spade 
work in the early days of the moving picture. Nearly 
twenty years, or perhaps fully twenty years ago, a 
member of the Leeds Camera Club owned and 
exhibited fi!ms for the benefit of his brother amateurs 
in that society, and I believe he still possesses the 
first ilm exposed in the streets of Leeds. In other 
societies a similar condition prevailed. It was the 
society amateur who made the exhibitions of photo- 
graphs into exhibitions of pictures. He has in- 
fluenced the work of the professional, as clearly 
evidenced by the examples in the case at the door 
of the studio to-day and the memory of twenty 
years ago. The whole trend of his influence is 
seen in all phases of photography. Old society 
workers have much cause for gratification in all 
they see and hear. Present members may not 
see the fruits of their labours fo1 years to come, 
but I unhesitatingly assert their influence will 
be stronger in association with others, and the 
advantages are often mutual. Amateurs  un- 
attached to any society miss much of the pleasure 
of the game ; that is their loss. 


The Success of Leicester. 

The Leicester Photographic Society has arranged 
a fine opening lecture, * Among the Pyrenees," by 
Roland Gorbold, F.R.P.S., of Northampton, for 
Thursday, October s, to which thev are charging 
sixpence admission, including the war tax. Other 
good things are to follow, and the more there are 

resent on October 5 the better will the society 
be known afterwards. This Wo d in closing the 
excursion season, has a good word to say for the 
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members, they having attended nost satisfac- 
torily throughout the summer. With just one 
tinge of regret they say how much better it would 
have been had more ladies attended. The Notting- 
ham society set them longing when they had the 
joint outing to Woodhouse Eaves ; the ladies from 
Nottingham were almost as numerous as the male 
sex. This outing stands out pre-eminently in the 
minds of Leicester as the best of al! the set ; the 
weather was glorious, tea excellent, sociability 
firstrate, and photography a success. I have often 
urged these combined outings as the correct thing 
for societies, and in every instance of their being 
held *here is confirmation of their success socially 
and photographically. 


A Ramble Souvenir. 


Restricted as many societies have been to private 
estates, for outside photography this summer, it is 
very gratifving to find some of the societies have 
turned the jnconvenience to a good account. I 
believe in the Hull society's area thev have had 
one or two instances of owners of large estates 
welcoming the society aud providing some foim 
of hospitality. Оп the south coast a similar inci- 
dent occurred, only in that case no cameras were 
present at all. The Leicester Photographic Society 
had a very successful excursion known as the Brad- 
gate outing, and on returning home they prepared 
an album of views obtained, which they forwarded 
to the steward of the estate as a souvenir of the 
visit. I have seen his letter of thanks, and 1 am 
sure this society will never feel the want of a permit 
to visit any fine estate they elect to seek permission 
to ramble over and photograph. Take the hint 
for its full value, and if by any chance the restric- 
tions are still on when next outings are airangd, 
remember a hint of an album will go a long way 
to secure very full and extended privileges. 


In Memory. 

Members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion and others will be very sorry to hear oí the 
death of the secretary of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society, Mr. George M. Morris, which 
took place at the Royal Infirmary, Manchester, on 
August 30, after a severe operation. Mr. Morris 
had been for ten years the honorary secretary of 
the Manchester Amateur; in fact, I believe he 
took over the reins when Mr. Parrot resigned. Оп 
many occasions I have commented on the successful 
efforts of the deceased gentleman, and being officially 
associated with him during tbe whole of his ten 
years' work cannot easily overlook the fact that 
the sound position and high standing among British. 
photographic societies are due in a very great measure 
to his energetic guidance and businesslike methods. 
Among photographers of the North of England he 
was known as a keen worker and a good lecturer. 
His loss to photographic society work in general 
is very severe, and to the Manchester Amateur 
Society in particular it is calamitous. Great sym- 
pathy is felt for Mrs. Morris in her bereavement. 
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Sepia Toning. 

Would you kindly give a formula for sepia 

toning with ammonium sulphide? Are the 

prints equally permanent, and less liable to 

blister than with sodium sulphide ? 

Н. E. О. ( 

The following bleaching bath may be 
taken as a standard or average, viz.: 
Water 10 oz., ammonium or potassium 
bromide 50 to 60 gr., potass. ferricyanide 
100 to 150 gr., and may be used over 
and over again until it becomes incon- 
veniently slow in action. Darkening may 
be done by any soluble sulphide, e.g. : 
(1) Sodium sulphide 5 to 10 gr. per ounce 
water, ammonium sulphide 5 to ro drops 
per ounce water, barium sulphide, а 
saturated solution, i.e. about 2 to 3 gr. 
per ounce. Blisters indicate either (т) a 
soft water supply, or (2) a soft gelatine 
in the preparing of the paper, or (3) too 
strong sulphide bath. 
best preventive is to use a combined 
fixing and hardening bath, e.g.: Water 
20 oz. (1 pint), hypo 4 to 5 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 60 gr., chrome alum 60 gr. 
Let this stand for twelve to twenty-four 
hours, and filter or decant. 


Р.0.Р. 
When toning a batch of prints I find occasion- 
ally a creamy tone with those longest in the 
bath. (r) How can I prevent this? (2) And 
how remove this tinge ? ctc. 
C. J. (Bourne). 
From what you say, viz., the longer 
the toning the more the undesired colour, 
it would appear to be a case of over- 
toning. But as you give us no toning 
formula or other working details, and 
do not submit a print, we are powerless 
to do anything in the way of definite 
suggestion. 


Exposure. 
It is only because there are no photographers 
here whom I could consult that I venture to 
trouble you, etc. (1) How am I to guess 
I-5th, r-25th, r-rooth sec., etc., also minutes ? 
(2) Suppose I wish to photograph a garden, 
and I find by meter the exposure is 1-3oth, 
am I to go by the meter ? | etc. 
T. M. (Edenderry). 
In our long-ago beginner's davs we had 
no one to consult, therefore we can fully 
sympathise, and always are especially 
glad to help isolated workers. (1) 
It is useless to attempt to guess 
anything less than r-1oth second. In 
practice we all rely on mechanical expo- 
sure shutters for anything less than one 


ing’s Norton). 


In (1) and (2) the 


second, and use a seconds watch for 
exposures longer than one second. At 
the same time the figures engraved on 
shutters may generally be regarded with 
some doubt or suspicion, e.g. very often 
what is marked 1-50th or r-rooth is in 
reality nearer 1-20th second. (2) With 
regard to your second query you appear 
to have got your figures somewhat mixed. 
With actinometer time 4 sec., plate 
speed 100 H. and D., stop F/8, the expo- 
sure time for standard subject is 1-15th 
sec. In one part of your query you say 
I-15th, and in another sentence 1-30th. 
We shall be glad to help you further to 
the best of our power and opportunity. 


Hypo. 
For convenience I EST hypo in concentrated 
solution. For prints want 3 oz. hypo to 
20 oz. water. For films I want r lb. hypo to 
40 oz. water. What proportion of concen- 
trated solution do I require in each case ? 
W. H. M. (Stoke-on-Trent). 
You omit the all-important item, viz., 
the strength of your '' concentrated solu- 
tion.” But anyhow would it not be 
better to make your stock solution of 
the strength you fancy for films, and then 
suitably dilute this for your print strength ? 
Take a “ Winchester " quart, i.e. double 
quart, or 80 oz. bottle. In this put 2 Ib. 


hypo, and then fill up with warm water. 


When the hypo is dissolved you have 
2 lb. in 80, огт lb. in 40, or 4 02. in 10, 
or I oz. in 2} solution. If now you take 
3 times 24, i.e. 7} oz. of your stock solu- 
tion (which contains 3 oz. hypo), and 
add water to make 20 oz., you have your 
3 oz. per pint or print strength. We 
still think our grouping of plates, etc., is 
correct. 


Intensification. 

I bleached a plate in copper sulphate and 

potass. bromide solution, but failed to darken 

it in silver nitrate solution, etc. 

B. P. B. (Honiton). 

This is known to be a somewhat 
“ tricky " process, and for that reason is 
not advisable. Failure to darken in the 
silver nitrate solution may come from 
too long washing after bleaching, in 
consequence of the oxidation during 
washing of the cuprous bromide formed 
by bleaching when the water contains 
lime or chalk. The stains resulting from 
darkening with hydroquinone developer 
point to uneven action, possibly by 


(Supplement) 3 


letting a tap stream run on one part of 
the plate after bleaching. Instead of 
silver nitrate, which is apt to leave 
stained fingers, one may darken such a 
bleached plate with dilute ammonia, 
e.g. strong liquid ammonia { to 1 drm., 
water 1 oz. To correct over-density try 
hypo I oz., water IO Oz. 


Puzzle. 
I enclose some results obtained from Velox 
paper, etc. Would the damp weather have 
such an effect ? E. S. B. (Highbury). 
The “© prints " you send are a complete 
puzzle in the absence of enough data 
on which to base any helpful suggestion. 
The “ prints ” lead one to guess that the 
packet may have been opened by some 
one in broad daylight. If the paper 
became very damp some of the markings 
might be so accounted for. Perhaps 
Messrs. Kodak might be able to help 
you. 


Supplementary. 
(т) I have a single lens working at F;11. Could 
you tell me how I can cure the fuzziness rounc 
the edges without stopping down? (2) Could 
] use a supplementary lens on single-extension 
camera ? (3) Can I get the Ilford pyro-soda in 
tabloid form ? R. L. (Smarden). 
(r) Stopping down is the only prac- 
tical course in your case. (2) If the 
camera lens is set for ''distance "— 
single or double extension makes no 
difference—then a supplementary or so- 
called magnifier can be used. (3) You 
had better apply direct to  Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome, Snow Hill Build- 
ings, Holborn, London. 


Lens. 

Dust on lens of iny camera causes white specks 
when enlarging, but not on direct negative. 
What is the proper tool for removing dust, etc. ? 

M. E. (Lowestoft*. 
You are probably mistaken as to dust 
on lens causing white spots on the enlarge- 
ment. They are very much more likely 
to be due to (1) dust specks on the nega- 
tive or on the enlarging paper, or tiny 
air-bells clinging to the paper during 
development. The less you interfere 
with your lens the better. The best 
tool to use is a long clean feather or a 
soft clean paint brush, such as is used 
in water-colour painting, i.e. so-called 
camel's-hair brushes, which are usually 

made of the tail of the Russian squirrel. 
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Alice Іп a Prohibited Area. 


One must not ridicule sacred things, but really these pro- 
hibitions on photography get funnier every day. I would 
laugh if I dared; nstead thereof I weep. Here, for example, 
is a learned professor who trails half the alphabet after his 
name. He has specialised in molluscs or buttercups or some- 
thing, and he sets out with a camera to get some more pictures 
of his pet subjects. Instantly he ıs taken to task. The camera 
is forfeit. No cameras can be carried in this neighbourhood ; 
no photographs must be taken. He pleads that his work 1s 
scientific, but thereby he only blackens his own crime if it had 
happened to be а crime. The most desperate spy might plead 
with even greater plausibility that his work was scientific too. 
This tota! prohibition may be reasonable and intelligent enough, 
but now comes along the one satiric touch to spoil the effect. 
Inquiries having shown that the professor is really the ambling 
innocent he claims to be, the authorities relent—a part of 
the way. The professor receives an official notice to the effect 
that in his case the first part of the restriction will be waived, 
but not by any means the second part. What it comes to, 
therefore, s this: he can carry his camera anywhere he pleases, 
up hill and down dale, but on no account must he ever take photo- 
graphs witb it. Either he must take his photographs without 
a camera, or he must take his camera without photographs. 
Oh, for an hour of Lewis Carroll ! 


Divers Authorities. 


Even a permit which does enable you, not only to carry 
a camera about but actually to use it, 1s not exactly the equiva- 
lent of '* Open, sesame.” Опе man got his permit from the War 
Office, and considered himself at liberty to have a little fling. 
The fling carried him a few feet to the north, and immediately 
he found that the War Office permit was so much waste paper. 
He must get the consent of the Office of Works. This fairly 
bowled him over, and when he got up again he found himself 
a few feet further still to the north-east, where neither the War 
Office nor the Office of Works could avail him. He must get 
the permission of the London County Council. When I last 
heard from him he had, out of sheer spite, placed the three points 
of his tripod on plots of earth under the control respectively 
of the War Office, the Office of Works, and the L.C.C., while 
he himselt had taken up his post behind the camera on ground 
consecrated to the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Before 
very long, if this sort of thing continues, he will come com- 
pletely within the control of the last-mentioned authority. 


The Group System. 


It is just when the photographer has to breast this sea of 
troubles, and finds his range of possible subjects cut down more 
or less in proportion to their innocence, that there comes along 
a bonnie Scotsman who suggests a new outlet for photographic 
pictorialism. His bright idea is the result of that proposal 
to film the Cabinet which was so promptly sat upon on this 
page that it became addled directly. But the Scotsman had 
written before the withdrawal of that project (as a result of 
the “ Magpie’s ’’ intervention) had been announced. If the 
British Cabinet is to be filmed, he says in effect, surely the parish 
council of Slither-in-the-Slime might at least be photographed 
in a group, if only to show future generations how Slither-in-the- 
Slime won the war. He does not put it quite like that. What 
he says, without a flicker of the eyelid, 15 that ‘‘ arrangements 
should be made for securing photographic records of all the 'ocal 
organisations of the war period." 


Local Lights and Shadows. 


The prospect which is opened up by this suggestion makes 
me feel dizzy. Instead of fog effects, and twilights, and crumb- 
ling chateaux, and water-logged boats, we must try and pic- 
torialise town councils, and education committees, and harbour 


boards, and trustees of Mother Hubbard’s chari- 
ties, not to mention the glorious companies of 


Sister Susies. Nor should the local tribunals 

be forgotten. It would be a great thing to 

portray them in the act of weighing equivalence of sacrifice, 
or debating whether photography is of national importance. 
The only fear is that the luminosity of all these’ figures will be 
such as to be almost garish in the result and will necessitate a 
tremendous lot of sunning down afterwards. 


Very Doubtful. 


Perhaps, after all, we need not fash our thumbs about it, 
as the Scotsman would say. For it is more than probable that 
all such subjects as those suggested will come under a general 
prohibition. At any rate they raise very grave questions as to 
the limits of what is permissibie in the interests of national 
safety. If by photographing oxen grazing in a meadow you 
imperil England, how much more by photographing a court of 
aldermen! Should the portrait of a City worthy fall by any 
chance into the hands of the enemy, it would probably excite 
his cupidity. '' If a city can breed this sort of thing," he wil! 
say, " what a city it will be to sack! " Photography of alder- 
men and all such landscapes, therefore, will be forbidden. Ог 
at least an order may be expected that, while full permission 
can be given for the photography of aldermen, the camera 
must not be brought within five miles of any part of the alder- 
manic circumference. 


The Robber Cloth. 


In describing a method of mounting prints, the Lincoln 
Echo says that “ a robber cloth is placed upon them and a flat 
squeegee applied gently." The finished result, we have no 
doubt, is booty-ful. 


The Best Face on it. 


Dr. Smith Woodward has expressed the opinion to a Press 
representative that the human face is growing smaller. 


So faces smaller grow 
As age succeeds to age, 

A narrowing space wherein to show 
Grief, ecstasv, or rage. 


Yet when compared at ease, 
The modern and antique, 

[ scarce have noticed, if you please, 
Diminishment of cheek. 


And through the age-long span 
"Twixt madam and the squaw, 

You must be gifted if you can 
Discern a loss of jaw. 


“THE A. P." LANTERN SLIDE 
COMPETITION, 1916. 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCTOBER 21. 


Full particulars and Entry Forms were given in “The A. P." 
for August 21. 
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THE NEW MAGAZINE. Ву C. Н STARLEFoRD, 


The original, а gaslight print (8 х 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition 
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One always looks out for the Salon portraiture, 
because, in addition to fine technique, it includes 
invariably the portraits of some interest- 
ing people, taken by people who are 
themselves interesting. Moreover, Salon 
portraiture includes subjects whose faces 
are not often seen in the general run of professional 
work, and has a touch of intimacy which the ordinary 
studio fails to elicit. Among the portraits shown this 
year is one of Anders Zorn, the Swedish painter, who, by 
the way, learned the art of etching in London ; and other 
masters of the pencil who appear on the walls are Louis 
Raemakers and Max Beerbohm, the latter delineated 
'" with apologies to all concerned "—whether those of 
the photographer or those of the subject being in doubt. 
Among theatrical folk are Dennis Eadie in his presenta- 
tion of Disraeli, and Mme. Yvette Guilbert, the French 
chansonneuse, who is familiar to Londoners from her 
appearances at the Coliseum. Other noted people 
include Mr. R. B. Robertson, resident architect at 
Windsor Castle, and Joseph Conrad, the sea writer, 
with his family in his Kentish home. Two of the exhibi- 
tors also find themselves exhibited, one being the Earl 
of Carnarvon, and the other Mr. Bertram Park. 


Mr. Coburn's vorticist portraits at the London Salon 
cause a good deal of puzzlement and laughter, and the 
laughter deepens when it is understood 
that Mr. Coburn is satiric, for the men he 
delineates in this whirling manner, M. de 
Zayas and Ezra Pound, are two leaders of the vorticist 
movement in art and literature. Mr. Pound, indeed, 
has expounded this new cult with considerable force, 
though he deals mainly with it from his own standpoint, 
which is that of the poet, and incidentally he dismisses 
Milton as a windbag. His contention is that the painter, 
and the poet, and the sculptor too for that matter, 
must depend upon the creative and not upon the 
mimetic or representational part of their work. He 
finds some difficulty. himself in defining vorticism, but 
he gets out of or over the difficulty by describing it as 
an intensive art, meaning that it is concerned with rela- 
tive intensities or relative significances of different sorts 


PORTRAITS AT 
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of impressions. The image which the vorticist has in 
mind, he says, is;not an idea ; it can only be compared 
to a radiant node or cluster, and for this there is no other 
name than that of vortex, from which and through 
which and into which ideas are constantly rushing. 


However perfect a photographic plate may be in 
rendering all colours in due ratio with their visual 
intensity, there can be no really 
accurate rendering unless the 
effect of ultra-violet light 15 
| eliminated, ultra-violet being a 
"colour" which strongly affects the best of ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic plates, but this “ colour ” 
is invisible or dark to our eyes. To eliminate or cut 
off the ultra-violet a yellow screen is generally used, 
and this use of a yellow screen not only greatly lengthens 
the exposure but also complicates and disturbs the 
colour balance. The ideal of a colourless screen for 
cutting off the ultra-violet ravs has hitherto been only 
imperfectly realised by the use of esculin and quinine, 
a matter rather fully considered on page 26 of THE 
A. P. dated July 14, 1904; but a research by MM. 
Massol and Faucon, published on p. 137 of the Chemical 
News of last week, suggests a way of making the ideal 
colourless orthochromatic screen, these investigators 
having found that certain colourless bromine com- 
pounds, notably bromoform and tetrabromide of 
carbon, have a remarkable power of obstructing the 
ultra-violet rays. Those who know how to make use 
of esculin, quinine, bromoform, and carbon tetra- 
bromide, all colourless substances, should now be able 
to prepare an ideal liquid screen and perhaps even a 
dry screen mounted between glass plates. 


We have before us an advance copy of the prospectus 
of the Evening Session of the Polytechnic Photographic 
School. We are glad to 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION iN note that Mr. С. H. Hewitt 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE. has arranged a class on 
what is, nowadays, a sub- 
ject of increasing importance, the enlarging and artistic 
improvement of landscape and architectural results, 
as apart from the ordinary professional portrait. We 
recently published an article by Mr. Essenhigh Corke 
in which the improvement possible by enlarging, adding 
a sky, and so on was demonstrated, and this article 
went to show the commercial value of such methods. 
We understand various methods will be demonstrated 
in the class and practised by the students, including 
the combination of sky and landscape negatives, the 
making of an enlargement of considerable size to be 
worked up in one of various ways and re-copied for the 
new negative, and so on. The artistic modification 
of the prints or enlargements will be demonstrated by 
Mr. A. J. Lyddon, whose methods are familiar to many 
of our readers. This is a subject on which few books 
are available, and we have many enquiries as to the 
methods which can be employed, so that we would 
suggest to our readers in the London district to whom 
the matter is of interest that they obtain the prospectus 
from the Director of Education, 309, Regent Street, W., 
or write a personal letter to Mr. C. H. Hewitt at the 
School of Photography at that address. 


COLOURLESS ORTHO- 
CHROMATIC SCREENS. 
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THE old and new 
join hands in the 
Salon Exhibition 
at the Gallery of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, Pall Mall East. Whatever the 
old  water-colour painters might have 
thought of an incursion of photographers 
at these dignified and exclusive premises, it may 
be hoped that camera men will always be mindful 
of the traditions of a respected body of artists, 
who established a representative British school, and 
through the example of some of their leading 
members set a standard that all whose privilege it is 
to exhibit in the Gallery can keep in mind with advan- 
tage. 

In thinking of David Cox, for instance, one is 
reminded of how the spirit of art expanded its scope 
from conventionality and a laborious pursuit of detail 
to a conception of the truer, larger, and fundamental 
things, discovering beauty in light, atmosphere, and 
all that constitutes the tone harmonies of nature. 

Happily, the Salon values these things, and en- 
courages the pictorial expression of the individualities 
that perceive them. Hence the show is in the line of 
progress, and the advance of the young art of photo- 
graphy from its early stages of crude immaturity is 
the more marked because the present is a better and 
more extensive exhibition than any that has been held 
of recent years, notwithstanding the obstacles of war- 
time. It not only indicates vitality, which is the salient 
characteristic of exuberant youth, but what is even 
more important, a modifying and refined restraint. 

An impression of this progressive influence is obtained 
from a first glance at the walls, the quiet appearance 
of which gains a harmonious dignity from an improved 
method of hanging that brings all the works into a 
disciplined association, suggesting co-operation in a 
common cause, instead of the individual assertiveness 
too often met with in picture galleries. The hanging 
committee is to be congratulated on its work, the taxing 
nature of which can be understood when it is mentioned 
that space could only be found for 400 out of about 
3,000 prints submitted from nearly all neutral countries, 
as well as Great and Greater Britain and France. The 
unavoidable necessity of omitting many skilful works 
must have made selection an anxious process. But 
the result is that the general level is remarkably high, 
and is also stamped by the character that the society 
aims at fostering. 

Imaginative and Vivacious Works. 

There is so much to arrest attention that it is difficult 

on a first inspection tcf pick out the works most likely 
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to fix themselves in future memory of the success of 
the present show. For the moment, therefore, notice 
may be confined to а few that are of special interest 
on account of their exemplification of the qualities 
essential to the forward movement of artistic photo- 
graphy ; and, proceeding in the order of the cata- 
logue, it is at once to be noted that Mr. F. J. Mortimer's 
“The Empire's Shield " is the picturing of an idea, 
and one that is continuously, though maybe sub- 
consciously, in the mind of the British public. The 
dauntless watchers of the sea are there, with the guns 
that strike with such marvellous precision, for the pro- 
tection of our island, and beyond is the expanse of 
wild and desolate water, every yard of which is searched. 
With an atmosphere of mysterious power, not only in 
the vast waters, but in the broadly treated figures 
that loom against the threatening background, the 
work cannot fail to make an impression, and it should 
not be overlooked that this is due not only to the 
subject but to striking composition and appropriate 
treatment. It is expressive because it shows indi- 
viduality and imagination, not because it records a 
deeply significant fact. 

Near by is some of M. Demachy's dainty colour 
work, wherein he again demonstrates his mastery of 
the exquisite process of oiltransfer embellished bv 
subtle tinting with chalk. M. Demachy always sets a 
high standard that is an inspiration to photographers, 
the more valuable because it combines the funda- 
mental principles most needed for artistic develop- 
ment. There are some who object that his work is 
not “© риге photography," but with supremacy of the 
personal mood as the aim of the Salon, pure photo- 
graphy, which implies the infallibility of the camera, 
must be left behind. Here is photography plus the 
artistic impulse, and dominated by it, and I do not 
see how it can be complained that there is too much 
decorative expression and not enough foundation. It 
would be like finding fault with the grace and colour 
that obscure the fabric of a plant. M. Demachv's 
work has so much delicate beauty and vivacitv that 
some may overlook the strength that underlies it, fail- 
ing to recognise the hidden force that belongs to truth 
of observation of light and tone, and a pervading, 
though unobtrusive, sense of decorative effect. 

Another notable contributor is Mrs. M. Pearson, 
whose picture of a dancing girl, distinguished by the 


couplet 
“ No time to turn at beauty's glance, 
Anl watch her feet how they can dance,” 


is remarkable for its movement and for the general 
animation, helped bv sunlight, that characterises the 
design. The sense of life is alwavs a desirable merit 
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in photography, the surest means of raising it irom 
the ruck of wooden representation to which a mass 
of shocking testimony is still stored away in family 
albums; and it will be agreed that this work is over- 
flowing with life and the exhilaration of motion. 

'" Four Children in War-Time—the Day Begins " is 
the title of one of Mrs. Cadbv's clever and sympathetic 
pictures of children. It is something more than a 
mere representation of young folk in their bedroom. 
In its dainty simplicity, it conveys the sentiment of 
childhood, and, with the soft light from the window 
stealing into the chamber, makes a fascinating com- 
position. 

The Problem of London. 

Mr. A. Н. Blake's genius for discovering and record- 
ing picturesque aspects of London is illustrated, among 
other examples, in “ Sunlight in a London Square." 
It is a characteristic London scene, with two figures 
on a bench under the trees in an effect of sunlight and 
shadow, and dignified houses in the background ; but 
what to my mind commends it chiefly to appreciation 
is the successful rendering of the London atmosphere, 
which derives its peculiarity not only from a density 
of the air due to floating particles, but from the in- 
fluence of buildings obscuring much of the sky. 

Mr. James McKissack demonstrates his exceptional 
ability in “ The Stableyard," with its cleverly managed 
detail and excellent technique, and it is interesting to 
note how effectively he has composed this difficult 
subject mainly by aid of the telling accent formed by 
the high light on the horse. He also shows other 
works that testify to his all-round skill in observation, 
detail, atmosphere, composition, and technique, “ Stir- 
ling Castle " being a very good example. 

A highly accomplished exhibitor also is Mr. Alex- 
ander Keighley, whose landscape, “ The Stray Lamb," 
in which the little animal makes a point of emphasis 
in a romantically designed scene, is very effective and 
atmospheric, and is a characteristic instance of his 
well considered composition, treatment, and technique. 

The Earl of Carnarvon presents an imaginative and 
impressive work in “ The Dust of Ages (Excavations 
at Thebes)," with a motley throng on the mountain 
side, and, beyond, the cloud of dust that rises from 
the ruins that it has hidden for thousands of years, 
adding a poetic significance to the scene, and suggest- 
ing the romance of the operation. An attractive 
design marked by original decorative feeling is Mrs. 
Barton's “ The Bramble Girl,” who appears in an 
arrangement of sunflecks and soft shadows, fruit and 
foliage ; and a forcible but still fanciful composition 
is Miss Williamina Parrish's “ L'Aprés-midi d'un Faune," 
with an undraped male figure in sunshine and shadow, 
very cleverly depicted among the rocks, the bold lines 
of which help the idea by imparting a sense of wild 
loneliness to the setting. 

.. I must not omit to mention Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, 
an interesting worker whose vigorous renderings are 
the result of just observation, as shown by the boldly 
vet judiciously treated water in “ Reflections,” an 
excellent work in which the reflections are kept in due 
subjection. Her “ Balance " 15 alco remarkable in its 
representation of the poise of a figure on the slack wire. 

Notice of other works must be reserved for next week, 
but every photographer should endeavour to visit the 
Salon, which remains open daily until October I4. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


To RENDER PLATED CAMERA FITTINGS TARNISH-PROOF.— 
Photographers who are particular concerning the appearance 
as well as the efficiency of their apparatus can ensure that all 
plated parts of cameras and attendant accessories are rendered 
tarnish-proof by employing the very simple but effective method 
here described. The parts to be treated should be slightly 
warmed and then coated, by means of a fine soft brush, with a 
solution composed of collodion thinned with alcohol. This 
coating dries immediately, leaving a thin transparent film on 
the metal; this film, although invisible, gives complete protec- 
tion against atmospheric influences. Should it be necessary 
at any time, the coating can easily be removed byg ently rubbing 
with a soft cloth dipped in hot water. The idea can be applied 
equally well to sterling silver ware, and might be found useful 
to photographers, who, being the fortunate possessors of silver 
plaques or medals, wish to display them to the best advantage 
without the trouble of frequently cleaning them with plate 
powder or liquid polish. г.и. B.» 


* * + * * 


WATERPROOF CEMENT FOR GLAss.—Dissolve fifty grains of 
gelatine in about an ounce of water and then add ten or more 
grains of acid chromate of potassium. If this solution, freshly 
made, is applied to the two edges of a break, the pieces bound 
together for a few hours, meanwhile being placed where the 
sunlight can act upon it, a perfect mend will result. The fracture 
will be hardly noticeable, and even hot water will have no effect 
upoa the cement. —E. T. R. (Washington), in Camera Craft. 


Е ж ж ж * 


A Quick WAY OF WASHING SMALL ROLL-FILM NEGATIVES.— 
The other day the writer was desirous of washing a strip of 
roll-film negatives taken with a small pocket camera as quickly 
as possible, and the following idea was hit upon: the strip 
of film was taken from the fixing bath, and held film side up, 
one end of the strip in the ri ght and theother in the left hand, 
under the tap so that one end was considerably lower than 
the other. А rapid stream of water from the tap was then 
allowed to flow down the entire length of the film, starting at 
the top immediately under the tap. The film was held so that 
it was hollow in the centre, thus allowing a better passage for 
the water. After five minutes' fast washing as described above, 
the drainings of the film were allowed to drip into a solution 
of permanganate, and indicated that no hypo was present. 
The above method is of especial value at the present time 
when most of us are busy, and shortens considerably the un- 
interesting business of washing. IE M. Р. 


CLEAN Disuts are essential for good work. Dirty dishes, gra- 
duates, etc., are the chief factors in most spots, stains, etc., 
both on plates and paper. Make a mop by tying a piece of 
loofah to a piece of firewood. With this clean the dish with 
strong cheap hydrochloric acid, sold cheaply as spirits of salt. 
Rinse out with water, and give a final polish inside and out 
with another piece of loofah and a rub of sapolio. F.C.L. 


EvEs.—lf your sitter's eyes are rather small, then it will be 
advisable to select some poses in which the eyes may be turned 
slightly upwards. If, on the contrary, the eyes are large and 
staring, as though they had been pushed forward, then a down- 
ward look will be more becoming. If, again, the eyes are deep 
set, as it is called —i.e. giving one the idea that they had sunk 
somewhat into the sockets—then the pose should be pretty 
near about full face, and the eyes turned, not directly towards 
the lens, but to some object quite near the camera. М. J. H. 
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LTHOUGH we 
fairly often see 
examples of 

figure and portrait work done in direct sunshine, it is com- 

paratively seldom that the result is entirely convincing 
or satisfactory. Not infrequently the picture is more 
suggestive of the effect one sees when a subject is illuminated 


by some near and powerful source of artificial light at 


night. There is a subtle quality about sunshine effects 
that is by no means easily captured unless due attention 
be paid to certain considerations. А favourite expression 
of a friend of mine is, '" Let us bring this 
theory dewn to its least common denominator" 
—a rather ridiculous way of expressing a fairly 
evident and admirable suggestion. 

Here are a couple of prints of table models 
— made for illustrating another point—which 
will serve to convey two rock-bottom princi- 
ples in connection with this matter (see next 
page). In fig. 1 we have a (smaller) box 
covered with what is commonly called black 
paper, resting on a larger box covered with 
white blotting paper. Against them rests a 
stick of vine charcoal—which, by the way, 
is the blackest black substance I have as yet 
met with. This black rod casts shadows on 
the black and white paper covered boxes. 
Now the lesson to be learnt from this is 
that the darkness of a cast shadow greatly 
depends on the lightness—or darkness—of the 
surface on which it falls. Hence we may in 
a true-toned picture infer something about 
the shadow-receiving surface by observing the 
tone of a cast shadow falling on it. So that 
if we see equally dark cast shadows on sur- 
faces of different tone values we feel that 
there is something wrong somewhere. The 
second fundamental fact is illustrated by fig. 
2, where we see our white-paper box casting a 
shadow on white paper. In order that we 
may not be confused by light reflected into 
the shadow, a black velvet-covered card is 
used as background. In the shadow on the 
table are placed a couple of coins (silver and 
gold, evidently a pre-war experiment). Now 
observe how easily we see into the cast 
shadow—1.e. the shadow is transparent to a 
marked extent. Observe also how the two 
greatly differently coloured objects (coins) in 
this shadow are subdued and altered rela- 
tively in tone. While these two experiments 
are before us we shall hardly fail to notice the 
sharp edge of the cast shadow in No. 1, as 
compared with the relatively softened edge of 
shadow in No. 2—at once inferring that the 
former indicates direct sunshine, and the latter 
diffused bright light. These observations indi- 
cate the importance of giving enough ex- 
posure to record the lower tones of the 
shadows. Otherwise we shall get flat, grada- 
tionless blackness, devoid of the suggestion of 
transparency, as we fail to see objects in the 
shadows. Perhaps half the failures in sunshine 
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pictures are due to under-exposure, with consequent 
absence of this transparency and gradation quality. The 
practical moral is to expose as fully for the shadows—as 
far as one can go—short of over-exposing the high lights 
and so losing gradation at the top end of the scale. A 
suitable exposure is therefore a necessary foundation stone, 
but suitable development is an essential consequence. 
Here our aim is to preserve both shadow detail and high- 
light gradation. This means a negative with as long a 
scale as the printing paper will register, and at the same time 
gradation from one end to the other. 
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The next question is how we may best secure this result. 2 oz. (b) Soda carbonate 8o gr., water 2 oz. Normal 
With this end and aim in view, a number of development developer, equal parts. 
experiments were made. Perhaps their most useful dun ttn Exposures F/8, 4 sec. D developed 3 min., normal 
will be served by recording the details of each negative. developer. С developed 30 min., in a ten-times dilute 
(i.e. to ten volumes) developer. 

In the first two cases the same background was used. 
This originally was a fairly passable white, but now has a 
decided yellow tinge. This is a strip of canvas painted 
white (yellow) on one side and dark grey on the other. 

Fig. 3 shows how such a background may conveniently 
be held for garden work. This canvas is nailed to a roller. 
In each end of this is a screw eye. By means of a bit of 
blind cord this top bar (roller) is held by a screw hook at 


While the negatives differ considerably in appearance in 
the hand, yet the prints differ toa surprisingly small extent. 
The plates, Imperial Special Rapid, quarter-plate size, 
were all out of the same box. H. and D. speed 200; 
exposures, August, mid-afternoon, 2 to 3 p.m. The first 
pair, A and B (see previous page), were developed by the 
following formula : 

(a) Pyro 24 gr., potas. metabisulphite 12 gr., soda sulphite 
9o gr., water to 2 oz. (b) Soda carbonate ł oz., soda 
sulphite 3 oz., water to 16 oz. Normal developer, take 
I drm. a and add b to make 1 oz. Call this N. D. Tempera- 
ture 65 to 67 deg. F. 

Exposures F/11, 1-5th sec. Plate A developed 8 min., 
plate B developed 12 min. 

In the case of the next pair, C and D, the developer used 


fia 2, 116 


the top of the upright. This latter is a makeshift of a blind 
roller and a bamboo curtain rod, tied together with string 
and in turn tied to an ordinary kitchen chair. In this 
figure the lighter side is towards us. If there be much 
wind the chair will need to be weighted, and the bottom 
of the canvas fixed to the ground with the aid of a couple 
of long iron meat skewers. 
noc. In the case of C and D the background was the wall 
x i ODE SEE inside a doorway in a medium-strength shadow. On 
account of the darker background in C and D the sunlight 
effect may be deemed more successful. But in the other 
was according to a different formula, viz. : (a) Pyro 8 gr., experiments, A and B, a light ground was chosen because 
potas. metabisulphite 8 gr., soda sulphite 60 gr., water itis more difficult to get sunshine effect with a light ground. 
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SHUTTER TESTING. To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N 


SiR,—I have to thank Mr. Allen for his letter re the article The speed of the ball's travel is naturally accelerated as it 
on Shutter Testing. nears the lowest point of the arc, and retarded on its upward 

I quite agree with him that the subdivision of the arc into travel; but to such a small extent is this appreciable that it 
equal parts is not mathematically correct, and his method of becomes a negligible quantity when one considers the more or 
dividing is, of course, known to all geometrical students and less approximate nature of the test, which, for all practical 
generally accepted; but he, I think, omitted to note that the purposes, is sufficient. 
heading stated an approximate method of shutter speed testing, For those who care to divide the arc on Mr. Allen's method, 
and was written for those who, for some reason, shrink from of course the test would be more accurate ; but the mathematical 
mathematics as applied to our hobby, and as a simple test it side of photography is a matter rather for the expert and manu- 
still holds good on the assumption that the speed, as shown by facturer, and simple methods of attaining the end near enough 
the line of light traced by the ball, does not come too near the for the purpose required is most desirable for the majority of 
extremities of the arc. This will generally be the case if the | amateurs.— Yours, etc., 
shutter is released at about the same time as the ball. Ilford. NORMAN K. JACKSON. 
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INTENSIFYING 


admittedly the fatal 

error in negative 
making, but it is an evil 
which sometimes has to be 
faced if one is not to miss 
a tempting subject which 
offers itself in a poor light 
or at a late hour when 
one's total equipment is a hand camera ; in such a case 
we may find ourselves in possession of a negative pain- 
fully lacking in detail, but with the high lights, such as 
the sky, already sufficiently if not over dense. If intensi- 
fication by means of mercury is resorted to, these dense 
portions will become unprintable, and the negative is 
still useless. 

Should the following method be adopted it will be 
found quite easy with ordinary attention to turn such a 
case of under-exposure into a perfectly harmonious nega- 
tive. The first step in this quite simple process is to bleach 
the plate in a solution of: 
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Pot: ferricyanide: „шоя Er ERES 20 gr. 
Pot. bromidëe ‘aici dore AREE e 30 gr. 
Water оа A M quies prie qué cio ea 5 02. 


The action must be allowed to proceed until the metallic 
silver is completely converted into bromide, the back of 
the plate at this stage showing white all over. After 
washing for about ten minutes in running water, the nega- 
tive is immersed in a weak bath of sodium sulphide, say 
} drm. of ro per cent. solution in 4 oz. water, the dish being 
kept rocked. We are now at the crux of the operation, 
and the worker must be on the alert. Within a few seconds 
lift out the negative, rinse under the tap, and examine 
the back; if the weak parts still show white, re-immerse, 
and again quickly rinse and re-examine. What is aimed 
at is to remove from the sulphide bath as soon as those 
portions requiring intensification have turned black but 
while the sky still retains an appearance of whiteness. 
After a momentary rinse the negative is now placed in a 
solution of soda hyposulphite, the usual working strength. 
As soon as all whiteness has gone from the back, the 
plate may receive the usual washing to remove the hypo. 


—— E Mite — — À —— 
“ GASLIGHT OR BROMIDE—WHICH PAPER DO YOU RECOMMEND?" 


HIS is a quite common and very natural question frcm the 

beginner. One might reply with such a questicn as, “Co 
you like large or small pictures ? ” etc. As regards the relative 
merits or features of gaslight v. bromide, there are so many 
points to consider, and also the tastes and circumstances of 
workers vary so greatly, that no general reply can be given to 
one and all. It is a case where each querist must balance up 
the pros and cons, and then decide for himself after considering 
the following points :— 


(1) Cost of paper about the same, though gaslight is often 
slightly the dearer. 

(2) Cost of chemicals practically the same. 

(3) Dark-room.—For bromide work something of this kind, 
though it need not be elaborate; but gaslight paper can be 
manipulated in any room with blinds or curtains drawn at 
night time. The work-room may be lit by an ordinary candle. 

(4) Exposure.—Considerably longer with gaslight than bro- 
mide—say minutes with gaslight, as compared with seconds 
with bromide under identical circumstances. Thus printing 
of gaslight by daylight inside a room becomes practicable, 
though not to be recommended on account of the variable 
quality of printing strength of daylight. In general a gaslight 
print does not take quite so long to develop as does a bromide 
print. 


(5) Negatives.— The general tendency of gaslight paper is to 
give a more contrasty result than bromide from the same nega- 
tive. But this is not inevitable by any means. We can get 
contrasty prints with bromide and soft prints with gaslight ; 
but this is not so easy as contrasty results with gaslight and soft 
prints with bromide. The whole matter is chiefly a question 


` of exposure, provided the negative does not err greatly on the 


side either of extreme contrast or opposite. The beginner 
must be careful not to confuse density and contrast. An over- 
exposed negative over-developed will have both flat contrasts 
and considerable density, while an under-exposed plate under- 
developed will have soft contrast and feeble density. 


(6) General Effect, Tone, etc.—On the whole a bromide print 
appears to respond more readily and satisfactorily to after- 
treatment generally, including toning. But in the matter of 
toning, different brands vary somewhat, i.e. some papers, both 
gaslight and bromide, tone better by one bath, other papers 
in another bath. 


(7 Enlarging.—Gaslight requires a more powerful light 
source than does bromide, e.g. the former is suitable for electric 
arc light, the latter for incandescent light, gas, or electric. 


As regards the final result. It is not possible to distinguish 
one from the other by mere eye inspection. А good gaslight 
print and a good bromide print stand side by side. 1. М. P. 


———+#———— 


RETOUCHING PRINTS. 


LTHOUGH it is quite custcmary to speak of retouching 


negatives, we seldcm hear the tem applied to prints. 
Any work done cn the print is usually termed “ f.nishirg.”’ 


(Sometimes this so-called finishing applied to prints reminds 
one of the kind of finish that mice apply to a picce of cheese, 
or a schoolboy to his clothes.) 

Work on a bromide or gaslight black and white print may 
be done either with pencil or brush. Either of these dces not 
precisely replace the other. Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other is better. In general, brush work is preferable, because 
if even only fairly well done it blends better with adjacent 
photographic result than does ordinary pencil work. As a rule 
the brush work should come first. This helps to reduce pencil 
work to a minimum. Brush work would seem to be done with 
better blending effect when the print is neither quite wet nor 
quite dry, i.e. that state it is in when it is taken from the wash 


By QUEX. 


water and pressed between clean dry blotting paper for two 
or three minutes, and then exposed to the air for a few minutes. 
It is now limp and damp, but not wet. At first practice should 
be with fairly but not very small brushes, one to lay on the 
colour; the other, damp (but not wet) with water only, to 
soften off the edges if needed. If the colour brush be too wet 
it will leave a vet blob on the print, which may casily give a 
dark edge or outline ; if too dry, the colour sinks in too rapidly, 
and is likely to look streaky or ' edgy " in the result. Two 
broad sweeping touches of light colour are better than one 
touch of darker colour. Always begin with the lightest colour, 
and work down to the lower tones. The touches and print 
wil dry down a shade. Pencil work must only be done when 
the print (paper) is quite dry. Ordinary lead pencil is anathema, 
it leaves a shiny surface. Special “ Negro" and other non- 
shiny pencils in cedar are obtainable from up-to-date dealers. y 
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TEREOSCOPY may be termed the 
most realistic phase of that very 
interesting hobby, photography, and 

my object in this article is to show that 
pictures may be taken stereoscopically, 
providing a little extra care and trouble is 
used, with a single camera when one with 
double lenses is not immediately available. 

Having been invalided during the 
latter part of last year from the Dar- 
danelles to Malta, and afterwards being sent to Italy 
to recuperate, I had unique opportunities of taking some 
good photographs in that very beautiful country. 
Most of my work has previously been done with a Stereo- 
Brownie camera, and although this is provided with 
a pair of single achromatic lenses, I have been able 
to get some excellent pictures with it, quite satisfactory 
in every way. This camera, however, being too bulky 
to carry about on service, all I had with me at the time was 
a watch- pocket Carbine, taking pictures 2] by 21 in., and 
as this size is not very suitable for views I decided to try 
some stereoscopic pictures by taking two views of the same 
subject from ditferent standpoints. 

The difficulty, which, however, can easily be overcome 
with a little practice, is to arrange the position of the picture 
in the view-finder exactly the same for each of the two 
exposures, but from two different standpoints, as one is 
liable to shift one's position when winding off the film 
between the two exposures. 

In the centre of the view-finder provided with the Watch- 
pocket Carbine, and in some of the recent models of photo- 
graphic cameras, is a little round circle etched into the glass 
itself. When composing the picture, therefore, 1 made use 
of this circle by fixing it on some special point in the picture, 
noticing at the same time the margin on each side of the 
view-finder. Then steadying the camera on one of the 
buttons of my jacket, I made the first exposure, and without 
perceptibly moving the body, shoulders or elbows I wound 
off the film and returned the camera to the same position, 
picking up the same view in the view-finder, and especially 
noticing that the circle was on the same object. Then, 
without losing the picture in the view-finder, I took a 
short step to the left and focussed on the same object, 
again making the second exposure. Great care should be 
taken that the camera is held level and that the objects 
in each picture are in the same horizontal plane. 

There is a general rule that the distance between the 
two lenses, when a stereoscopic picture is taken, should be 
one-fiftieth of the distance from the camera to the principal 


STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY 
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purposes the camera should only be shifted 
about six inches to the left, and for 
objects about twenty to thirty feet away 
about three inches. I have mentioned 
that when taking the photographs with 
a single camera I stepped to the left for 
the reason that as the film in the watch- 
pocket Carbine is wound off from right to 
left, it will be seen that as the left-hand 
picture is taken after the right-hand the 
position is reversed automatically. In all stereoscopic 
negatives reversal has to be made in order to bring the print 
or the positive into the right position. Taking the picture, 
therefore, in the way I have indicated, obviates the neces- 
sity of the trouble of cutting the film in half and reversing 
it, and the print can be taken straight from the film as it is. 
This is one of the advantages of this method. 

Of course this method I have explained has its draw- 
backs. It is almost impossible to take persons in a stereo- 
scopic picture of this description, as it means asking them 
to remain perfectly still while the two exposures are being 
made, but as many of the views which one sees have no 
moving objects in them it is quite worth the trouble. 
It is much easier to take such pictures with a stercoscopic 
camera, but it is very useful when one is carrying a single 
camera to be able to take a stereograph when the need arises, 
and one often comes across a view which lends itself to 
stereoscopy and of which one would naturally like to take 
arecord. There is no reason why these pictures should not 
be taken with a larger camera than the Watch-pocket 
Carbine, and a 3} by 2} in. is quite as good if the camera 
is used vertically and not horizontally, otherwise there is 
too much separation between the objects in each picture. 

There is one point the importance of which cannot be 
over-rated. The width of the prints should not exceed 
24 or 21 in., and if separated they should be mounted quite 
close together, otherwise eye strain is liable to be experi- 
enced when looking through the stereoscope. А great manv 
stereographs bought in shops show a distance of over three 
inches between similar objects in the two pictures, and the 
ensuing strain on the eyes quite spoils the pleasure of viewing 
them. It seems to me a pity that English manufacturers 
do not bring out a stereoscopic article at a moderate price 
taking pictures of a size between the full-size plate, 62 bv 31 
in., the prints of which have to be cut down, and the 
smallest or Stereolette size, 44 by I} in., which seems to 
me too small to bring out some of the detail. The double 
photographs taken with the Watch-pocket Carbine have 
proved so satisfactory, they have hit the happy medium, 


object. As, however, a stereograph looks better if it shows апа this size is almost large enough for a contact lantern 
near objects as well as distant ones, for all intents and slide. 
„ош 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS IN AUSTRALIA. 


N Australian correspondent sends us an extract from the 
Melbourne Argus, which states that— 

“In view of the ditficultv of obtaining necessary photo- 
graphic chemicals in Australia, such as pvrogallol апа amidol, 
in which Germany almost held a monopoly, the Railways Depart- 
ment has had experiments conducted in its head office laboratory 
with the object of finding the method of manufacture of these 
chemicals. The railways commissioners stated that, after care- 
ful investigation, the staff had producel, for the first time in 
Australia, a perfectly satisfactory pyrogallol in commercial 
quantitv at а cost less than half the present market rates, and 
the new chemical was now being used in the Railways Depart- 
ment with highly satisfactory results. 

“ The method of manufacture of amidol, the patent rights of 


waich are held by Julius Hauff, of Stuttgart, 


Germany, had 
been kept a secret, and presented an extremelv difficult problem. 
Practically no assistance was available from current scientific 
literature, and the only description obtainable was contained in 
its chemical formule, which gave no clue to the process of manu- 
facture. It was necessary to make numerous experiments with 
varving success, but ‘Australian manufactured amidol, equal. 
if not superior, to the German article, and produced at a cost 
equal to one-half the current rates charged for the material, 
is now being produced and utilised in the Railways Department. 
It is stated that the present cost of manufacture of both pvro- 
gallol and amidol can be greatly reduced by the installation of 
modern apparatus, which is being designed, and will be further 
lessened when the prices of the raw materials become normal. " 
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THE SOUND OF GUNS. 


hy 

F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S, 
From the London Salon of 
Photography, now open at 
the Galleries of the Royal 
Soctety of Painters in 
Water Colours, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, S.W. 
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A JAPANESE FANTASY. By SHERRIL SCHELL. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open al the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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DANSE JAVANESQUE. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 5 
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HE sky, with or without clouds, is 
nearly always interesting and very 


often beautiful. But for photographic 
pictorial purposes a cloudless sky is not 
of any great practical value. Fortunately, 
however, our much-grumbled-at climate 
generally provides a fair show of clouds. 

Now to the intelligent photographer the 
sky (and by sky we here include clouds, 
sun, etc.) makes a two-fold appeal, viz. 
as the source of negatives for combination 
printing, and also as the chief or only 
subject of a picture. As regards cloud 
negatives designed for combination print- 
ing something may be said later on. At 
the moment our concern is with three 
significant examples, wherein the sky 
part is the chief, ti not the oniy, raison 
d'étre for the picture. 

The titles given to these prints clearly 
show that the sky element had a leading 


A.—STORM. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


effect in the minds of the authors. Let 
the reader look carefully at examples A 
and B. Take a piece of brown paper, 
card, etc., and move it slowiy up and 
down, so as first to cover up an increasing 
strip at the bottom and again at the top. 
Do you find the upper or lower portion 
the more interesting ? Do you not come 
to the conclusion that the land and water 
part—at any rate the nearer portions — 
are really of very little pzctorial interest, 
and can quite well be spared ? In fact, 
are you not moving towards a general 
agreement with the trimminy ot example 
C, in which there is only just cnough 


By E. W. TATTERSALL. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Тнк AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject, 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


land to show that the 
clouds are low down in 
the sky, bordering on the 
skyline (not horizon) ? 

Do you not agree that,as 
the sky in C is full ot 
interest —as regards both 
form as well as light and 
shade—it is far better to 
have a definite mind as 
to what is and is not of 
importance in the picture, 
and trim it accordingly ? 
You may replv that as 
regards C this course is 
easy, but it does not apply 
to A and B. This reply is 


more valid as regards B 
than A. In the case of B. 
{ we trimmed the print 


until we cut away all or 
nearly ali the land (rock, 
shrub) part we should 
remove an important part 
of the cloud and sky. 
Clearly our course here was 
to revise our view- point — 
possibiy seeking the top 
of the rocky ridge to our 
right. But in the case of 
A we could well spare trom 
one-quarter to one-third 
of the lower part of the 
present print, and yet 
retain all that was of first 
importance, both as re- 
gards the sky and distant 
part of land and water. 

“ But," says the reader, 
“TI live in a factory town, 
miles away from the sea 
or the hills." No matter — 
the sky is still full ot 
interest in town or country. 
But unfortunately the town 
dweller seldom gives a 
thought 
to the sky 
beyond the 
questicn of 


"Is an umbrella desir- 
able ? ” Once the photo- 
grapher gives а Ше 


attention to the sky he 
will ever after find it 
a never-ending source of 
interest and beauty. Many 
an interesting cloud picture 
has been made from an 
upper window in a town, 
with nothing more roman- 
tic than bare roof-lines 
and chimnev-stacks. Space 
only permits a brief word 
on technique. Do not all 
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B.—SorLiTUDE. 


C.—Tue CLOUDS O'ER THE Нил. 
From the Weekly Comp:tition. 


By E. W. TATTERSALL. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


into the common error of thinking 
that one cannot under-expose for the sky 
and clouds. Do not take all the light and 
life out of your negative and print by over- 
printing or ovcr-developine the picture. 
Very sharp detail in cloud form is not 


required. General effect is far more 
important than all other things put 
together. The greater the pictorial vatue 


of the sky part the simpler should the 
rest of the picture be kept 


Have you any query or point of diffi- 
culty in your photography P If so, write to 
the Editor of ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer 
and Photographic News,” 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. He will help you. 


By ARTHUR Evans, 
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INDEXING CUTTINGS. 


ANY amateurs find they have con- 

tinually to look up photographic 
books, guides, etc., to help them in the 
pursuit of their hobby. Often such guides 
are of use, but they do not always happen 
to meet the requirements of the one in 
distress. It may be that the contents 
were compiled by one man, not by an 
unlimited number, and he is most certain 
to be a man of great ability, who in his 
higher sphere of knowledge does not write 
in the plane from which amateurs gather 
the most useful information. 


Ofttimes articles appear printed in the 
most exact scientific terms, and a mass of 
chemical symbols, meaning nothing, or 
next to nothing, to a big percentage of 


amateur photographers. ! have no doubt 
that the "* Handyman ’’ page that appears 
in the THE A. P. is one of the most popular 
leaves of the book to the portion of 
amateur photographers to whom I have 
referred. Often articles are inserted 
which are to this class the acme of their 
requirements; then again they are well 


catered for by the critics’ remarks. But 
what appeals to them most are the 
experiences and jottings from their 


fellow workers—those that are travelling 
along the same line as themselves or a 
tride more advanced in connection with 
photography. 

The object of these notes is not to un- 
der-estimate the value of our more 
experienced and learned writers; far 
from it, they are invaluable. I wish to 
suggest an idea that I have followed out 
since first I introduced myself to the 
fascination of photography, hoping it will 
be as helpful to those that choose to 
follow it out as it has been to me. І had 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anp P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


dabbled in photography for a while before 
making mv acquaintance with THE A. P. 
This journal I bought irregularly for 
several weeks, finally becoming a regular 
subscriber, as I found that to continue 
my hobby successfully I must follow the 
matter therein without interruption. 
Then there was the information coming 
in from my fellow amateurs concerning 
their little knick-knacks, and how to 
make same. At that time I was not over- 
blessed with cash, and could not afford 
to have my copies bound ; besides, that 
would have meant harbouring a tremen- 
dous bulk of matter after a year or so. 
So I conceived the idea of 
making a collection of 
cuttings (on various 
photographic subjects), 
and in some way keep 
them handy, and separ- 
ately index them under 
their various headings. 
So that if at any time 
reference was needed re- 
garding a certain stage of 
photography, developing, 
printing, etc., I could 
immediately lay my 
hands on same. 

Something must be 
made to enable me to get 
to these cuttings easily, 
and to know that when 
I wished to study or 
further investigate, sav 
methods of printing, all 
the cuttings under this 
title (‘‘ Printing ") would 
contain information on 
this subject only. J should, of course, 
have several headings, and the matter 
would always be something one had 
chosen oneself for these references. The 
' Handyman " page forms in time a 
unique collection, and those who have 
kept this page have many useful hints 
and information, and also a photographic 
record that is surely very rare. 

The illustration shows very well the 
object I decided upon. It was previously 
an ordinary cardboard box, large enough 
for a full page of matter, “ A. P.” size. 
With a knife I slit two corners of the 
box, so that the front part would drop 
down (when the lid was raised) ; this was 
done to gain easier access, and also to 
show various headings under which the 
cuttings are placed. In the photograph 
I have included half a dozen shelves, 
made of thin card ; these would in time 
reach the top of the box, but to do this 
one would have a great many cuttings. 
It is a very tidy way of storing collected 
jottings, and I highly recommend its use. 

Ihe lower joint of the front should be 
strengthened witb a strip of tape glued 
on. R. 
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CUTTING UP BROMIDE PAPER. 


EQUIRING а considerable number of 
quarter-plate pieces of bromide 
paper, and only having whole-plate in 
stock, I set about making the apparatus 
described below, to render the cutting 
Sure and certain in the dark-room. 
On a piece of 10] by 8} by 4 in. board 
I fitted a frame of 1 in. square wood, 
measuring 8] by 6} in. inside. I then 
made an opening I in. wide in each side 
of the frame, these openings being in the 
following positions: (r) On one long side 


41 in. from one end, and 3] in. from the 
other (measuring along the inside edge 
of the frame) ; (2) on the other long side, 
exactly opposite the first opening ; (3) 
3} in. from one end of one short side, and 
2} in. from its other end; (4) on the 


Glass plate in position, 


а 
Fig. 2. Side Elevation. 


remaining short side, exactly opposite 
the third opening. A piece of thick glass, 
whole-plate size, was then dropped into 
the frame to complete the apparatus. 

It is used in the dark-room thus: 
The sheets of paper to be cut are placed 
in the frame, the bottom sheet being 
face upwards, and the remaining sheets 
face downwards. A straight edge is 
placed across the paper as shown by the 
dotted line in fig. 1, and with a sharp knife, 


Fig. 3. End Elevation. 


cutting against that side of the straight 
edge which is 4} in. from the inside edge 
of the frame, the paper is cut through. 
The frame is then turned round, the 
straight edge placed through the openings 
in the short sides, and the paper cut 
through, using that side of the straight 
edge which is 3} in. from the side of the 
frame. It will then be }-plate size. 

I have given the width of the openings 
as I in., but this depends on the width 
of the straight edge. They must be of 
such a width that when the back of the 
straight edge is placed against one side, 
the knife being used along the other edge 
will divide the paper into exact halves. 

F. C. 
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PECULIAR PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS. 


one can photo- 
graph for long 
` without discover- 
ing that every now 


and then some 
more or less 
grotesque effect 


occurs which was 
avoidable but not 
noticed at the moment of exposure, 
or which was quite unforeseeable. 
These effects may arise in a variety 
of ways—errors of lighting, of expo- 
sure, of choice of viewpoint, and so 
on, each imparting its own peculiar 
incongruity. Of course it is not pos- 
` sible to give examples or deal with 
all the peculiar effects likely to arise, 
but it will be interesting to take a 
few typical examples which may 
serve to show how one should be on 
the look out. 


Planes of Distance. 
Perhaps one of the commonest 
faults of the ordinary photograph is 
the defective rendering of planes of 


Fg. 1. 


distance. We remember many years 
ago being a member of a postal 
camera club which was criticised very 
helpfully and ably by a painter, Mr. 
Louis Grier. One month a print 


appeared—the subject was a water- 
mill—every detail of which was 
bitingly clear. The criticism was to 
the effect that the whole view looked 
as though of cast iron, and that on 
such a day the camera ought to have 
been locked up. Now we can quite 
imagine many readers saying, '' But 
why? If the day was brilliant and 
the air clear, why not photograph on 
such a day? We get such weather 
in England—sometimes!" We may 
fall back on two lines of defence. The 
first is, that mostly when we look at 
a landscape we see one bit of country 
behind another, one fold of the hill 
there, and in a slightly bluer haze 
another little hill behind it, and then 
a dark blue, almost pure cobalt, 
behind that again, and quite in the 
distance the pale bluish grey of dis- 
tant mountain. And this recession 
pleases us, it pleases the eye with 
its varying colour, and it pleases the 
mind by its mystery of sunlit haze 
or deep-blue shadow, by its inde- 
finiteness and illusiveness. 
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The second line of defence is based 
on the first, and is the convention of 
art. We have accustomed ourselves 
to see and expect this recession of 
planes in a picture. It is the aspect 
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of things the educated eye likes to 
dwell on, and this is largely why it 
has become a convention. 

Well, now, if the painter works on 
a bitingly clear day he can ease off 
his atmospheric perspective, just as 
some few weeks ago we pointed out 
he eased off his linear perspective. 
But mostly on such a day the painter 
would smoke his pipe and be glad 
of the excuse, this being a way painters 
usually have. 

But the photographer? He takes 
the camera out, and some wise 
friend who has told him about the 
wonderful light of Australia, and the 
vastly superior photography produced 
there solely on that account, is really 
responsible for the “© cast iron ” effects 
produced. 


Not Only a Brilliant Light. 

Now although planes of distance 
are easily lost on such a day, they 
may be almost lost and very unsatis- 
factory on days less brilliant. Fig. 1 
was taken on a greyish day in August, 


Fig. 2. 


and we see at once how defective it 
is in the rendering of planes. Let 
us take the large clump of trees as 
a sort of key. To the left we have 
more trees, which are obviously 
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further away, but they are no lighter 
in tone, and if we cover up the bit 
of light meadow they look like a 
continuation of the large clump. To 
the right of the clump we have a 
stretch of still further distance, and 
this is lighter than the shadow side 
of the clump, but still not light 
enough for a satisfactory effect. 

The commonest cause of this is 
insufficient exposure. Very often a 
fuller exposure is needed than would 
suffice to give detail in the near 
shadows, and negatives with a good 
deal of almost clear glass are great 
sinners. In other words, the “ pretty '' 
looking negative will seldom give 
good tonal rendering of the planes 
of distance. We are, of course, re- 
ferring to an ordinary day. If the 
day is hazy matters are quite different, 
and indeed the recession of planes 
may be so accentuated that the 
extreme distance is lost altogether 
in the photograph, though it may 
have been visible to the eye. 


Appearances are Deceptive. 

When we photographed fig. 2 we 
thought the ensemble charming. The 
most beautiful bridge in Sussex, with 
its higher central arch dating from 
Edwardian days, its mellow old stone 
work contrasting pleasantly with the 
sunlit green of the trees beyond it. 


Fig. 3. 


But the photograph is disappointing 
for two reasons. The contrast be- 
tween bridge and trees was a colour 
contrast, and so in the monochrome 
photograph the bridge doesn't stand 
out from its background, and much 
of its form and interest are lost. But 
worse still, the sunlit patches on the 
buttresses look like light-coloured 
sails of small yachts, and this is the 
first impression one gets when looking 
at the photograph. So we see things 
must be what they seem 1f our results 
are to be satisfying from a pictorial 
point of view. This is the wrong 
sort of mystery. An illusiveness 


which prevents your seeing at first 
glance what anything is, or ever 
knowing quite certainly, is admirable 
when it applies to certain of the 
accessories, but when it is the case 
with main features of the subject 
that they look like something else 
and not like themselves, then we have 
the illusion of the conjuror rather 
than of art. 


A Bird's-eye View. 


Some people used to scoff at the 
expression, asking how anyone could 
know what a thing looked like to a 
bird. However that may be, the 
photographs taken from the huge 
mechanical birds constantly hovering 
over the German lines are so like the 
pre aeroplane bird’s-eye views that 
the term is quite justified. But shall 
we surprise our readers if we say 
bird’s-eye view effects are often 
obtained by the photographer who 
never leaves terra firma, and who 
uses moreover a tripod to support 
his camera. Look at fig. 3, and see 
what an excellent map we have of 
the little brick-paved path and the 
patch of flagged work. A map is 
much the same thing as a bird's-eye 
view. How the path seems to run 
uphill, too! Probably it did. All 
paths to cottage doors should run 
uphill a little, if only to allow the 
water to run away 
from instead of 
towards the cot- 
tage. But the 
effect would have 
been better if the 
camera had been 
kept much lower, 
and it is one of 
the advantages of 
the hand camera 
held at waist level 
that this sort of 
effect is seldom 
obtained. 


Phantom 
Buildings. 

Charles Dickens 
remarks, in “‘ Bleak 
House" we be- 
lieve, on the curi- 
ous luminous effect 
often seen in old 
plaster-covered houses, as though 
the walls were translucent, and a 
light were shining through them. 
This may or may not be due to the 
fact that the brightness of the wall 
is very nearly the same as the bright- 
ness of the sky behind it. It will 
sometimes happen, and fig. 4 gives 
a suggestion of the effect that in a 
photograph the tones of white wall 
and sky match each other exactly, 
and we at once get the effect of a 
wall-less cottage. Here, of course, 
the remedy is to be found in the 
choice of a different lighting, usually 
a stronger one, so that some of the 
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wall surfaces are lighter and some— 
relatively—a good deal darker. 

We might, as we have already 
suggested, multiply examples, but it 
is scarcely necessary. When a photo- 
graph is not quite so satisfactory as 


oneJhoped it {would be, it is a good 
plan to analyse it deliberately, point 
by point, and see whether or not 
some such thing as these we have 
indicated may not be the cause of 
its unsatisfactoriness. The eye will 
be sharpened and the mind made 
more alert, and the failures lessened, 
because, to use an Irishism, the cause 
of the failure will have been removed, 
and so the picture won't be a failure. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 


“ The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses.” 
“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.”’ 

'" The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

'" How to Expose Correctly.’ 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

* About the Fixing Bath.” 

“ War-time Subjects.” 

“ Some Interior Subjects.” 

“ Varnishing a Negative.” 

“ Some Jottings for the Picture Maker.” 
“ Camera Manipulation in the Field.” 


“ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
EE: 


'" How to Photograph Plants.” 

“ Some Points in Nature-Study Photo- 
graphy.” 

“ Combination Landscape Printing.” 

“ Treatment of the Background.” 

'" Trimming and Mounting." 


Copies of back numbers of THE AMA- 
TEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may be obtained 
(if still in print). price twopence each, on 
application to the Publishers, ТнЕ А. P. 
AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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always attract attention and give satisfaction. There are 
grades and surfaces for all negatives and all effects. 


Your Dealer can show you specimens and 
you all particulars, or we will send y 
Booklets on request. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Past. 


September—so frequently termed the nicest 
month of the year for a holiday—is also, from the 
society official’s point of view, a month of rest. 
It is the odd month of the year when the outings are 
mostly finished and there is a break between the 
outside activity and the inside enthusiasm. What 
the next seven or eight months will bring forth it 
is almost too early to prophesy, but I can safely 
say the past season has been very much better than 
some of us even dared to hope, much less predict 
in advance. From nearly all sources of the country, 
if I except one or two areas, where industrial activity 
in munitions may be cited as abnormal, accounts 
have reached me of successful outings. True, in 
one or two cases the camera has either been absent 
or only used in a modified form, yet the good spirit 
of society comradeship has been present, and over 
that finest of all developing solutions—a good cup 
of tea—the difficulties attendant on the restrictions 
have soon been relegated to the regions where for- 
gotten bogeys are left to the company of pessimists. 


The Optimistic Photographer. 

Photographers are naturally optimists, and their 
hobby helps to develop this estimable quality in 
ournature. Your friend shows you a snap or перата 
а carefully prepared exposure which has not соте 
up to expectations. He will not mourn the loss of 
the effect he wanted, but he will tell you he will 
have another go at it, and ten to one he will succeed 
next time. If he does not, he will still have another 
try, and so on. Pessimism is no part of his equip- 
ment. Now what are we going to do this winter 
session ? In the earlier part of the war campaign 
our young men went to join others in forming a band 
of heroes " somewhere in France." Since then 
some others of our more staid membership have 
followed, and with the closing day of September the 
rest must follow. After that date there is no appeal, 
unless it has previously been anticipated or lodged. 


The Absent Member. 

With October and onwards we shall miss the help 
of many who have been the stay of the society 
during the past few years, and only the very old 
stagers will be left, even if there is no advance 
in the age limit—also a very probable condition 
for the closing days of the year. Thus it is up to 
those who do not go, to do what they can to maintain 
the society cart on its wheels, Yes, do what they 
can, and this may mean twice as much, or TODA 
thrice, the amount of energy they have used in the 
past. '' What we have to do and how we must 
do it'' will vary according to the local conditions, 
vet in almost every society the necessity to do some- 
thing will certainly exist. For instance, there is the 
question of finance, and we must have no fine feelings 
on this score. 
we are taking for the service of the country men who, 
n middle-class life, are much harder hit financially 
than the working class, and we should not forget 
that the middle class—or shall I put it the better 
class artisans or business men ?—are the bedrock 
of our society membership. 


War Emergency Committee Suggested. 

Therefore let us see how we may help without any 
ostentatious show of so-called charity. Let it be 
clearly understood that it is not the latter I am 
seeking to encourage. I prefer it should be called 
a society duty to its members. How are we to do 
it without hurting someone's sensitive feelings ? 
Let us form an emergency committee to deal with 


The Fifth International Salon of the California Camera Club 
(the first since the great fire of 1906) will be held in the Galleries 
of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, from November 25 to Decem- 
The conditions of entry closely follow those instituted day, 


ber 2. 


by the London Salon of Photography, which have proved so 
Prints must be mounted but not framed, and all 


successful. 


accepted exhibits will be shown under glass. 
All pictures must be sent 
by post to arrive on or before November 4, and will be returned, 
Entry forms and full 
particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
California Camera Club, 833, Market Street, San Francisco, U.S.A. 


size for mounts is 20 by 25 inches. 


prepaid, at the close of the exhibition. 


There is the certain knowledge that , 


any war questions that may arise, and let this phase 
be one of its references. It can quietly pay the club 
subscription and send the receipt made out in the 
name of the member ; it can send a parcel of food— 
dainties if you like—or a} parcel of tobacco, warm 
underclothing, or anythinggthe better class soldier 
is known to like.* This committeezcould undertake 
to send the news from the home of the soldier- 
member in picture" How delighted he would be to 
have news in snapshots from home by his members ! 
Many other helps could be undertaken if it were the 
business offsomeone to do it. Germany has taught 
Us some things of value, and organisation is опе of 
these. 


Work We €an Do. 

Therefore let us organise our forces to help those 
nearest and most dearest to us. No one can do this 
better than a club sub-committee, which will be 
responsible to collect the funds from those left at 
home. Let us have our flag-day inside, and prove 
to the outsider there is something in society member- 
ship after all. ]ust a word on the necessity, and 
here let us be quite frank. А man in the better class 
of home life is used to some luxury of the table. 
Do we at home realise how he misses it? He does 
not complain often, but I know the feeling is there. 
I have sons and friends who have had the experience. 
In а case before my mind the recruit from a good 
home was a fortnight before he could touch the 
rough military fare. Of course, he, like the rest, 
came to it, but he likes and appreciates the parcel 
of home fare that is sent to him. Further on the 
point of necessity another case looms before my 
eyes as a living example of many such cases. 


A Case for Help Instanced. 

He is a married man, and has three children in 
varying ages of the school period. Не was a depart- 
mental manager with a good salary, but had to keep 
up a good appearance, and consequently lived up 
to his income. He was domiciled in a house of 
possibly twenty-five pounds rentala year. Suddenly, 
at the call of his country, and for you as much as 
his family, he must leave his position in order to 
fight the arch-enemy of all mankind. Не is paid a 
shilling a day, and what the Government adds for 
the wife and kiddies. You know the rest; it is 
a long way short of the income of pre-calling-up 
days. They have to exist somehow, and it calls 
forth the economical training of his good wife; 
but she has nothing left to send him a parcel, much 
as she would like to, and he has no means with which 
to buy the little extras he has been used to. He 
always took his corner in the club subscription list, 
and he was ever to tbe front in voluntarily helping 
to forward the interest of the club. Now it is your 
turn to help, and it must be done without any hint 
of charity. The case I have portrayed is a real one, 
but is like many others in our societies, varied per- 
haps in detail, but nevertheless real. For obvious 
reasons this member would not recount his difficul- 
ties ; some would possibly scream, but not this one. 
Anything done must be the effort of a general organ- 
isation for war purposes only, hence I name it a 
War Emergency Committee and give it a very 
wide reference. 

Сап Two Sets be Sent Out ? 

I have to invite attention to the lantern slide 
circulation sets that the various federations are 
preparing for the ensuing winter session, and to 
point out that this feature is considered to be ripe 
for a further extension of lantern work. You may 
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livered at the 


The maximum 


te restricted to the limits of a very small area in 
your outsice photcgraphy, tut the very much smaller 
area of the lantern slide has no limits if you have 
any stcck of negatives. Very often the small portion 
of a half-plate cr even a whole-plate is very interesting 
when it has teen covered by a contact transparency, 
and is shown in its enlarged condition in the lantern. 
Very often it is the picture. The secretary of the 
lantern slide section of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union is seeking a big collection of slides, and urgently 
requests all secretaries in the Yorkshire Federation 
to make a special effort to get a good response. He 
must have them by the closing days of Novemter, 
so there is ample time to make a good collection in 
each society. Two sets would be of special use 
this next session, but that, of course, depends on 
quality and quantity. 


Should Societies Loan the Big Apparatus ? 

One of the difficulties of enlarging or reducing to 
lantern slides is often that members cannot by force 
of circumstances do their work at the club work- 
room, and may not have the means or facilities to 
fit up a full-sized fixed arrangement for doing the 
work at home. Clubs that can arrange to loan to 
their members some form of rtable enlarging 
apparatus should by all means de i. Some clubs 
do, but a great deal more could be done in this 
direction, especially in the forms of portable appara- 
tus for fixed sizes up to 10 by 8 or 12 by 10, and also 
the handy forms of reducing cameras from halí- 
plate to lantern-slide size. The Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society is one of the organisations which 
have made arrangements to loan their enlarging 
lantern, and it may be of interest to other societies 
to detail one or two of their rules, fixed for the smooth 
working of the privilege. 


How Leicester Loans their Lantern. 

At Leicester the members must acquaint the 
secretary of their desire to borrow the enlarging 
lantern, and they will then receive a postcard 
authority to present to the caretaker, who, by the 
way, will not allow the lantern out without that 
authority. The member will sign the book provided, 
on taking the lantern out, ied. will likewise do the 
same on returning it. If he notes any depreciation, 
he will also endorse it on the same entry. If the 
lantern is required by another member, he must 
return it on the fifth day from date of borrowing. 
If not so required, he may keep it a little longer if 
he desires to do so. No member is kept waiting, 
because the secretary will book the apparatus in 
advance, and so, when your turn comes, it is there 
to date, or ought to be. 


Why not Loan a Ten-Eight ? 

The idea of loaning the more bulky or expensive 
form of apparatus to members could very well be 
extended. For instance, how many of us at times 
desire to take, say, a ten by eight group or some 
subject for which the smaller camera is not suitable ! 
We don't want to carry that ten by eight about on 
our holiday jaunts—a vest-pocket type is more 
likely the selection—nor do we want to invest in a 
ten by eight just for the fun of looking at it; but 
occasionally we do so want one for some subjects, 
and if we could borrow the club's stand set it would 
be a jolly good idea. I have seen second-hand sets 
of excellently made ten by eights go for little money 
and perhaps the hint may be of use to some society 
which has a bank balance and wishes to know how 
to usefully employ it. 


Тһе В. P. S. Exhibition.— The lantern lectures to be de- 
Royal Photographic 
(R. B. A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, S.W.) on Tuesday, Thurs- 
and Saturday of this week are as follows :—September 
26, ‘‘ The Holy Land— Yesterday and To-day,” by Miss S. 
Nicholls, F. R.G.S. ; September 28, “ Rome," by W. B. Ferguson, 
K.C., M.A. ; September 30, “ Watching Wild Birds at Nesting- 
Time," by W. Bickerton, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
тепсе at 8.30 p.m. Arrangements have been made to keep the 
exhibition open a week longer, viz. until Saturday, October 7, 
but there will be no evening lectures, and the gallery will be 
closed at 6 p.m. each evening. 


Society's exhibition 


The lectures com- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Fixing. ete. 
(1) What is the cause of bleaching cf negatives 
when fixing them in hypo? (2) Is there any 
certified distance between sitter and back- 
ground ? What effect will it have if close up 
to screen? (3) What is the advantage of sky 
shade on reflex ? Сап good results be obtained 
without ? (4) Having come nto possession 
of a packet of bromide platino-matt postcards. 

I shou'd like to know method of using same. 
F. G. (Dukinfield). 

(1) On developing an exposed plate 
the light-impressed parts are converted 
from light-coloured (creamy) silver bro- 
mide to dark-coloured silver. When the 
plate goes into a hypo fixing bath the 
undeveloped (and not required) light 
silver bromide is dissolved. Perhaps 
this explains what you term bleaching. 
(2) You can put your sitter as near to 
or as far from the background as you 
please ; but if the sitter is too near the 
background they both will appear equally 
sharply defined, and a flat-looking picture 
results. If the background is too far 
away it will be considerably out of focus, 
so that unless it be a quite plain back- 
ground it will be noticeably and objection- 
ably out of focus. Experience suggests 
that it is preferable to have the back- 
ground just far enough beyond the sitter 
to be slightly but not very noticeably out 
of focus. (3) The object of a sky shade 
for the lens of any camera is to cut off 
such part of the sky light as does not 
form part of the picture, and thus get 
a brighter result. (4) You will probably 
fnd a paper of working instructions 
inside the package, which you should 
open careful in your dark-room. If 
this is not the case, write again mention- 
ing the particular brand of bromide 


paper. 
Varnish. 

Can you give me a formula for a cheap varnish 

to apply to water-colour drawings, maps, etc. ? 

J. L. (Stoke-on-Trent). 

We are glad to hear your news of the 
recently formed camera club, and wish 
it every success. (1) If you use celluloid 
films you can with hot water clean off 
the gelatine coating of any discarded 
negative. Dry the clear celluloid, cut 
it up into tiny bits, and dissolve it n 
amyl acetate, and use this as a cold 
brush-on varnish. This varnish can be 
diluted with methylated spirit (of good 
quality) up to a certain precipitation 
point. (2) Gum sandarac 150 gr., alcohol 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page, 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to bv post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

р name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi-‏ ا 
ч ЖО? cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed‏ = 
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marked * Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside, 


8 to 10 oz., oil of lavender 5 toro drops, 


Venice turpentine 20 to 30 gr. (3) 
White, i.e. bleached shellac І part, 
methylated spirit 10 parts. (4) Water 


I oz., borax 30 gr., soda carbonate 5 gr. 
Bring to the boil, and add in small 
pieces white lac 60 gr. Simmer gently 
for ten to fifteen minutcs ; let it stand till 
quite cold, then strain through fine muslin. 


Cracked Negative. 
Replies to following will oblige. 
negative cracked, no damape to film. Parti- 
culars of Сапа4а-Гаіѕат treatment or any 
transfer method other than hydrofluoric acid. 
(2) Details of intensification by mercuric 
iodide. H. R. J. (Wallasey). 
(1) Mix about equal quantities of 
chloroform (benzol, or refined turpen- 
tine) and Canada balsam. Apply this 
along the cracks of the glass. When this 
has penetrated the cracks they cease to 
be visible. The cracked negative may 
be supported by binding it—lantern slide 
fashion- to an equal sized, sound, thin 
piece of clear glass. (2) There are 
various mercuric-iodide procedures. The 
following formula is typical and com- 
mendable : In то oz. cold water dissolve 
2 oz. soda sulphite (crystals), then add 
8o gr. mercuric iodide. The plate is 
bathed in this till no further colour 
change is observed (black to brown- 
orange). It is then washed for five to 
ten minutes, and redarkened by any 
ordinary alkaline non-staining developer, 
and again washcd. 


Glycin Stand Development. 


(1) Could vou give me formula for glycin stand 
development to take four to four and a half 
hours; also procedure for under and over 
exposure ? (2) Could negatives be finished in 
pyro-soda developer if quicker development 
were desired ? (3) Could you tell me the time 
factor and time of first appearance of the 


formula you supply ? 
M. R. J. E. (Dublin). 


(1) (A) In 10 oz. warm water dissolve 
I drm. soda sulphite and т oz. soda 
carbonate and зо gr. glycin. When these 
are all thoroughly dissolved add 25 oz. 
of cold water (about 60 deg. F.) Normally 
with correct exposure this bath requires 
about half an hour. Over-exposed plates 
require less time, under-exposed plates 
more time. In general, about half an 
hour is a desirable time for stand develop- 
ment. Longer than this for correct 
exposure gives no advantage. However, 
as you ask for a longer time bath we 


(1) Glass of 
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quote the following from our note-book, 
but have no personal experience of its 
performance. (B) Hot water 4 oz., soda 
sulphite 24 oz., glycin I oz., add slowly 
a little at a time potass. carbonate 5 oz. 
For use, т oz. of above stock solution, 
add roo oz. water and 1 gr. potass. 
bromide, i.e. ro mins. of то per cent. 
solution. The normal time quoted for 
this bath is four hours. (2) This would 
be possible, but not advisable, as risking 
staining. (3) The Watkins time factor for 
glycin soda carbonate is 8, and glycin 
potass. carbonate is 12. Time of appear- 
ance varies with developer, temperature, 
plate, and exposure. 


Magie Prints. 

Can you tell me how “ Japanese negatives” 

are made? Сап I make lantern slides and 

develop same in lantern? etc. 

W. F. C. (Handsworth). 

We cannot say for certain how these 
things are made commercially, but you 
can do a very similar trick as follows: 
Make a silver print, P.O.P. or bromide, 
in the usual way. Then thoroughly 
bleach it in a solution of mercuric chloride, 
and dry it (in the dark). Dip a bit of 
blotting paper in 5 per cent. hypo solu- 
tion, and dry it. If the dry hypo blotting 
is laid on the wet bleached print the 
picture reappears. We do not see how 
you are going to apply this idea to 
lantern transparencies. 
Gaslight Developer. 

о you know of a good cheap developer for 
gaslight paper that can be kept in powder form, 


and a little dissolved as required ? etc. 
A. K. C. (Tunbridge Wells). 


This is not the day of '' cheap ” any- 
thing— chemicals especialiy. You will 
find it cheapest in the end to make up 
for yourself just as much developer as you 
require for immediate use. For quarter- 
plate size print : For first print allow 1 oz.. 
and then 4 oz. for each succeeding print 
e.g. six prints, 34 oz., say 4 oz., developer. 
If you adopt the following formula you 
ought to get good results: Water т oz., 
soda sulphite (cryst.) 20 gr., amidol—or 
its cheaper equivalent, diamidophenol— 
2 gr. Keep a stock bottle of ro per cent. 
potass. bromide (e.g. 50 gr. potass. 
bromide in 1 oz. water), and add one drop 
of this to each ounce ot above developer. 
Develop the first print in 1 oz. developer. 
For the second add 4 oz fresh to the I oz. 
already used. and so on. 
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The Best Yet. 


Every year the London Salon of Photography gets more so. 
For quite а hundred successive years I have toiled up those 
stairs in Pall Mall East, and tripped over the carpet which the 
men are laying down, and smashed the panes of glass which are 
propped against the skirting board, and mingled in the general 
dust and fury of the day before the opening. Then from some- 
where out of the hurricane an acting member of the Salon 
has materialised, with a face beaming like the sun, and shirt 
sleeves floating like the clouds—altogether a sky effect, but 
without the blues. ‘‘ Well," I have said, ‘‘ the show seems to be 
a jolly good one as usual." “ Sir,” has been the invariable 
reply, “ it is not as usual. This show is the greatest yet. We 
beat the record every time. The only trouble is that next year 
we can't do better than this one. We have got to the limit at 
last. Next year we can only hope to equal it, not to surpass it. 
There is no higher rung to step on to. Above us is only the 
dizzy sky.' 


One Better 

But, somehow, they have managed this year to tip the scales 
a bit higher than ever. After I had had a look rcund I said 
that I must go away and lay in a new store of adjectives. Then 
it was that the acting member who has been toiling like a navvy 
and directing affairs like а Napoleon took me aside for one 
moment and whispered a great secret. Not for continents would 
I divulgeit. It was to the effect that the works which have been 
rejected would have made as good a—but I mustn't, really. 
Then he went on to tell me what will happen next year. He has 
his plans for next season in hand before this season has taken 
wing. Next year the floor will be tiled with girls in large hats, 
and a special panel will be devoted to—but, once again, | 
mustn't, really. Meanwhile we are content. This year's show 
is lively enough in the way it chatters to you, and philosophises, 
and sings. 


АП the Favourites. 


All the world is at the Salon, save a few poor little places 
like Costa Rica, and Salvador, and the Central Empires. Chopped 
sunshine comes from Italy, and moonshine (not the silly sort) 
from Japan. ‘There is probably some chagrin in Berlin over the 
fact that Teutonic pictorialism finds no representation, but if 
it is any comfort, I can inform our friends the enemy that all 
signs of their occupation are by no means obliterated, for ‘‘ The 
Trail of the Hun ” is in evidence here, within a hundred yards of 
the Nelson Column. There is also hanging up a “ Head in San- 
guine," which should go straight to the German heart. 


A Happy Nude Year. 


I was told immediately on entering the Salon that it had 
been a great nude year. The fact was borne in upon me very 
quickly. There must be pretty well a wall-full of nudes in all. 
If they were all put together they would form a village to 
themselves by Lake Wamba-Wamba. Why the efforts of so 
many workers should have run to nude I cannot tell. It may be 
that the official advice as to economy in dress has been taken to 
heart in a manner little short of alarming, and the Salon is 
seeing the first-fruits. And I understand that an even larger 
number of these ''altogethers ” were rejected. Let me just 
whisper it in the ear of the committee, with nobody else to listen. 
Why not have a rival Salon at another gallery comprising all 
the throw-outs, and set off one show against the other, like 
barking dogs? It would take well; the public would be netted 
of two shillings instead of one, and nobody need ever know. 


The Altogethers. 


One year, I remember, the Salon got itself into conflict with 
that primitive body, the London County Council, and had 
decidedly the better of it. jut this vear the Government should 
fold the Salon to its heartiest heart, and might, indeed, have 
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provided it with exhibition space in one or 
other of the clubs and hotels it is commandeer- 
ing. I can even see all those nudes being bought 
up at a fabulous price by the Government in 
order to prosecute the War Economy Campaign. What could be 
better ? Before the Salon closes we shall have posters on the 
hoardings bespattered with immense letters: “ Do not spend 
money on clothes. Go to the London Salon of Photography 
and learn how to do without." 


Whirly-Whirly. 

The Salon dismisses itself and its visitors with a little laugh 
in keeping with its insouciance all through. It has some studies 
in vorticism just near the door. I cannot describe them. 
I have only the vaguest idea as to how they are done. Oneisa 
portrait of a man with three superimposed faces of different 
sizes, a kind of frill of a face, treble chin and treble cheek. Two 
of these classics are by a worker from whom anything might have 
been expected, but the third is by a man whom I had always 
regarded as a pillar of artistic truth and soberness. He con- 
tributes a little vorticist essay, which looks as though it had 
been doing a waltz in the printing frame. If he of all men has 
been drawn into the vortex of impressionism there is no telling 
who of us may be the next. I feel in a little bit of a whirl 
myself. 


Encouragement. 

My thanks are due to Mr. O. M. Green, of Shanghai, for a 
most cordial letter in which he speaks of this page in terms too 
generous to print. This is a case in which distance lends en- 
chantment and his words are the more appreciated because they 
have had to skirt three continents in order to get to me. I 
thank him as many times as there are miles between Long Acre 
and the Bund. 


The Skull-Cap. 

“ We prate of the marvels of photography, yet who gives а 
thought to the magic camera of shutter and Jens and sensitised 
plate ceaselessly snapshotting in his own skull ? ’’—Lieut.-Col. 
W. P. Drury. 

Within the skull there may remain 
A self-capped, quick-wind focal-plane, 
A lens and plate as well, good lack ! 
\ perfect outfit with the knack 
Of snapping always, might and main, 
Things sacred now, and now profane. 
Things reasonable and inane ; 
I've often heard that shutter smack 
Within the skull. 
I wonder, does the skull sustain 
A long extension, and, again, 
[s there a good revolving back ? 
Is there a lever and a rack ? 
Of rack, indeed, I oft complain 
Within the skull. 


* THE A. P." LANTERN SLIDE 
COMPETITION, 1916. 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCTOBER 21. 


Full particulars and Entry Forms were given in ' The A. P. ' 
for August 21. 
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One in every six of the pictures at the London Salon 
of Photography is the work of a woman photographer. 
It is not a large proportion 
in view of the way in which 
women photographers have 
'" come on ” in recent years, 
and of the fact that just at present so many men have 
no time for the camera, being engaged with even more 
lethal weapons. But the proportion of women exhi- 
bitors is probably higher thanit hasever been before. 
It is largely swollen by the American contingent. Out of 
some fifty exhibitors from the United States, a dozen 
are ladies, and it is noteworthy that there are no women 
exhibitors outside the British Isles and North America, 
although actually twelve other countires are repre- 
sented. Possibly some exhibitors may be cloaking 
their feminine gender under an initial, as in the case 
of the talented illustrator of a recent volume who, 
rather to the surprise of the critics, proved to be a 
woman. In six pictures at the Salon, mostly figure 
subjects, husband and wife have collaborated to excellent 
effect. Readers of THE A. P. should not forget that 
the exhibition, which is at the gallery of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, closes on the 
I4th of this month. 


WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS 
AT THE SALON. 


o © Q 

A. L. Coburn's two remarkable vorticist “ portraits "' 
at the Salon still continue to be a subject of violent 
discussion. It has even been suggested 
that the “portrait” of Mr. Ezra 
Pound may vet serve as a new idea in 
collars for “puts after the war. 
Others have said the pictures were exhibited merely 
as “ awful examples ” of what to avoid. Perhaps the 
reader has still only a vague notion of what Mr. Coburn's 
pictures satirise, and it will be better to give Mr. Ezra 
Pound's own personal experience of a vortex. He tells 
us that once in Paris he got out at the station and saw 
suddenly a beautiful face, and then another, and another, 
and then a beautiful child's face, and then another 
beautiful woman, and he tried all day to find words for 
what this had meant to him, and he could not find any 
words that seemed to him worthy or as lovely as that 
sudden emotion. That evening as he went home along 
the Rue Ravnouard, he found suddenly the expression 


A VORTEX IN 
THE ACT. 
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he wanted, not in words, but in little splotches of colour, 
a sort of pattern. He wrote a thirty-line poem on the 
subject, and destroyed it because it was only work of 
the second intensity. Six months later he made a 
poem half the length. А year later he condensed it into 
a Japanese-like sentence : 

An apparition of these faces in the crowd, 

Petals, on a wet, black bough. 
And there vou have a vortex, though he admits you 
cannot get such a vortex every time. Mr. Coburn, 
in vorticising the vorticist, has taken a subtle revenge. 


We commend a careful perusal of our leading article, 
‘Technical Education for the Photographer," to all 
young workers who are anxious to 
INSTRUCTION iN. make a success of their photography 
PHOTOGRAPHY. by obtaining a thorough grounding 
in the technical and practical sides 
of the work. To all such we may call attention to 
the excellent instruction given in various parts of 
London and the provinces in photographic subjects. 
We referred last week to the classes at the Polytechnic 
in Regent Street, W., where Mr. C. H. Hewitt's exten- 
sive experience of the photographic profession 
and trade enables him to provide sound training 
in the various branches, and training which is 
evidently kept quite up to date. At the Battersea 
Polytechnic Mr. Edgar Senior has his admirable courses 
of lectures and demonstrations. The L.C.C. School 
at Bolt Court, E.C., under the charge of Mr. A. Б 
Bull, concerns itself almost exclusively with process, 
and it is curious that the teaching of this work 
has migrated from west to east during the last 
few years. At the Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, 
E.C., a full course of practical instruction in photo- 
graphy is now starting again, with Mr. John H. Gear 
as instructor. Mr. Gear, who is president of the R. P. 5., 
also has his own school of pictorial and technical photo- 
graphy at Nottingham Terrace, N.W. In Manchester 
Lieut. Charles W. Gamble has an interesting series of 
classes at the Municipal School of Technology, and 
there, as also at Bolt Court, great headway is being 
made with rotary photogravure, which is becoming 
increasingly popular for illustration work in papers 
and publications generally. 
© v 9 
No doubt by this time the majority of our readers 
have returned from whatever holiday may have been 
possible for them under present 
conditions, and we hope that 
many workers are busy preparing 
entries for the special '' A. P.” 
Holiday Competition which was announced in our 
Summer Number. А first prize of five guineas is 
offered for the best article of about 1,000 words sent 
in bv a reader of THE A. P. describing a holiday with 
a camera in any district in the British Isles during 
1916. The article must be illustrated with at least 
six photographs taken on the holiday referred to. 
Further prizes of two guineas and one guinea respec- 
tivelv will be awarded for the two next best articles 
and sets of photographs submitted. The Editor of 
Tue A. P. will judge the entries, the closing date for 
receipt of which is October 30. Address: The Editor, 
Tur A. P., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


PRIZES FOR HOLiDAY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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ay, 7L have heard a good deal of 
2 late on the subject of tech- 
56 nical—and other—education, 
ч and various pronouncements 
Я, 


many others, some advocating the 
methods of the “ home of Kultur," and 
others quite definitely opposed to them. 
Education is one of those subjects—or so it appears to 
us—which should not in any way be tainted with 
politics, and we should welcome an approach to the sub- 
Ject by statesmen able to appreciate our national genius, 
when the time arrives for carrying out a definite scheme. 

Technical education does not offer some of the pro- 
blems which face us when the main and character- 
forming education is under consideration, but it brings 
definite problems of its own, of which perhaps the chief 
one is— Shall the teaching be (a) a thorough grounding 
in the fundamental principles, with instruction in the 
pure science necessary, or (b) a mere “© showing how to 
do it," a sort of short cut to an attainment of certain 
manipulative dexterity and routine methods, what 
might be termed '' working to a formula "'? 

In the past there have been frequent discussions in 
the photographic press on this point, and of course it 
is primarily of technical education in photography 
that we are thinking. The City and Guilds of London 
Institute, the principal examining body in connection 
with photographv, have always set their examination 
papers in such a way as to give the student with some 
pure science training an opportunity of gaining marks 
for such. Mr. Howard Farmer, associated with a well- 
known school of photography, has been the protagonist 
of what we have called the '' formula " method, and 
we recall his expression in a press correspondence of 
many years ago that '' sensitive students ” are depressed 
by their failure to acquit themselves well in an exami- 
nation in which knowledge of principles is called for. 

We may say that on this point we think the City 
and Guilds Institute is right and Mr. Farmer was 
wrong, and for this reason, that the Guilds examination 
is not and never was intended for “ sensitive students ” 
who are unable to deal with the questions set, and such 
students should not have been sent up for the examina- 
tion. The whole matter turns on this, and this brings 
us to our main point, that examinations for the artist, 
the creative worker, the ‘‘ sensitive student," if one 
cares to accept the expression, are quite unsuitable, 
and, broadly speaking, it is as reasonable to expect 
the painter to understand the chemistry of his canvas 
priming as to expect the artistic photographer— 
especially if a lady—to grasp the chemical changes 
which occur when a dry plate is fixed. 
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jut to argue from this point (which is so obvious 
that it must be common ground in any consideration 
of the subject) that the study of underlying principles 
is not suitable for photographic workers in general is 
simply to beg the question. In the photographic 
industry there are, and must always be, at least ten 
craftsmen or craftswomen for each one creative artist. 
Such craftsmen cannot know too much either of chemistry 
or physics, pure and applied, and little difficulties are 
constantly cropping up which can only be solved satis- 
factorily by those with such a training. 

Accepting then this distinction between the creative 
artist in photography and the technician, we see some 
justification for the view often expressed that “ photo- 
graphy cannot be taught." That is, no training school 
or class could produce a series of Coburns, of Arbuthnots, 
of Bertram Parks, or of Cecils. Each of these workers, 
and many others whom we might also name, has 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of exposure and develop- 
ment, and of bromide or platinotype printing to enable 
her or him to express ideas, but the ideas and the per- 
sonal method of expressing them belong very largely 
to the individual. The ability to produce “ creative 
work ” cannot be taught. It may be developed by 
help, by advice and suggestion, and by svmpathetic— 
which is not necessarily adulatory—criticism. But no 
class could be held which would produce a batch of a 
dozen workers all like the master. And when people 
say “photography cannot be taught," they really 
mean, not photography, but the ability to produce creative 
work by photography. бо we consider in any attempt 
to teach portrait photography of the best kind almost 
the only procedure is to give such elementary demon- 
stration as enables the students to understand the 
tools, i.e. the studio and the camera and lens, and then 
to let them work out their own salvation, aided by 
such criticism as we have already mentioned. We 
should, indeed, regard it as an indication of failure if 
any school turned out students whose portraiture was 
stamped all over “such and such a school of photo- 
graphy," for the simple reason that individuality— 
one of the clearest tokens of artistic feeling—would 
have been obviously stifled. 

We may now turn to the technician and his training, 
and here we believe two difficulties will be found. 
First, a belief that photography affords a very easy 
means of livelihood, and, second, the fact that if a 
sound scientific training is gained the tendency will 
be to get out of photography and into something more 
profitable. We cannot, for instance, imagine a youth 
with a good working knowledge of elementary chemistry 
and physics, such as would be acquired in evening 
classes in any technical institution. during a period 
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of three years, feeling content to go on as a bromide 
printer at the pre-war rate of twenty-five shillines a 
week. It is, however, worthy of note that wages at 
the present moment are much higher, and in many 
cases professional photographers are glad to рау as 
much as three pounds a week for a competent bromide 
printer. The probability is that under post-bellum 
conditions wages will remain higher, a greater degree 
of ability will be expected, output will be greater and 
waste less, due to systematic methods, and this tendency 
—which will be found not only in photography, but in 
industry generally—will give the better trained worker 
his chance. The routine production of bromide prints 
is doubtless more or less mechanical, but manufac- 
turers of materials and editors of journals, to whom 
countless appeals for help come, could tell many stories 
of failures which might have been put right or entirely 
prevented had the assistants —not to say employers— 
had a little thorough grounding in elementary science. 
A friend of ours who knows something of educational 
matters tells us that the authorities encourage the 
arrangement of “ће grouped course," by which is meant, 
we imagine, a course comprising chemistry, phvsics, 
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mathematics, and mechanical engineering, or let us 
say, from our own point of view, physics, chemistry, 
and the technique of photographv. The idea appears 
an excellent one, but it must be advocated and prac- 
tised on the lines of, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and after many days, etc." Superficialism must be 
combatted very strongly. It is far too common for a 
vouth to get into a gasworks, let us sav, and for his 
father to take him to some school or college giving 
evening instruction, and say, "I don't want him to 
spend much time, you know, but I want you to give 
him a few lessons on the chemistry of gas production." 
Аз a nation we may have great powers of adaptability 
(we have improvised an army, the finest in the world, 
in two years), but no powers of adaptability would 
enable a youth to learn the chemistry of gas produc- 
tion in a few lessons! We all know of such instances, 
and it is not necessary to multiply examples. Parents 
and youths must be brought to see that such training 
as a grouped course provides is an investment leading 
to better wages and more interesting work later on, 
and that technical education is not intended to provide 
a short cut to an easy job. 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will setve аз a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from Z to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them, 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadow 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 


scapes with rocks, beach scenes... .. 1/15 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- T 
age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. 1/6 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong " 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. 1/4 РА 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/2 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too Y 
much shut in by buildings .. s ose 1 Q 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- di 
roundings, big window, white reflector | 6 Secs. 


1/25 sec. | 1/40 sec. 1/75 sec. 


Extra Rapid | Ultra Rapid 


| 
Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. | ES | nn 


1/100 sec. 1/120 sec. 
| 


1/25 ,, 1/45 „ 1/60 ,, 1/15 » 
1/10 , 1/20 , 125 , 130 , 
1/6 ) 1/12 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 " 
1/3 , 416 , |18 |, |110 , 
14 й 1 н 1/2 " | 1/3 » 
5 secs. З secs. 2 secs. 1; " 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have teen divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Сикон, Roll Film. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. x Gladiator. ILFoRD, Rapid Chromatic. " Flat Film. GEM, -Medium. 
Pacet, Swift and Ex. Special. + Special Rapid. EASTMAN, Rapid. ILrogp, Chromatic. 
BARNET, Red Seal. „ Panchromatic. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. Epwarps, Auto-screen Inst.1so. » Empress. 
»  Super-Speed. | Rajar, Ultra Rapid. Leto, Phoenix. 5 Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. Lumiere, Blue Label. Ensicn, Film. " Landscape. 
» Special Ex. Rapid. Press. Manion, P.S. GEM, Colour-screen. Pacet, XXX. 


CRITERION, Extra Special WRATTEN, Speed, Double » Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. | | Instantaneous and Pan- к Iso. ۴ d Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
SAN; S одр Ultra Rapid. |  chromatic. Mawson, Felixi. IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
DWARDS, Comet. | ^ Ortho. B. ә Sovereign. tes. 
GEM, Salon. PAGET, LXXX. F 8 Ordinary Pla 


РА Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. 
Salon Iso. | BARNET, Extra Rapid. 


» , 


ILFORD, Monarch. | Ortho. RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
P Panchromatic. CADETT, Royal VipEx, Special Rapid. 
> Versatile, Most Rapid. Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- | 
A Zenith. Royal Standard Speedy. | 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. Ortho. WRATTEN, Allochrome. | 


= Orthochrome S.S. CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 


Leto, Ultra Rapid. : 


| 

( 
Standard 
Iso, Extra Rapid. 
| 


Є orn Rapid. 
Hydra. 


Barnet, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 

т Iso. Ordi у 
Epwarps, Medium. 
Gem, Universal. 

Universal Slow. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label 


KODAK, N.C. Film. 


- Premo dw we 
Lumigre, Ortho, A. B, and C. 


5 Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
| PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 


Lumiere, Sigma. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. ү : Marion, Ordinary. 
UN 2 E Label. = Ortho. Barnet, Film. Жамтан, Бор Эш ае оаа 
RION, Record. | Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. »  Selíf-screen AGET, . 
E Supreme. GEM, Meteor. CapETT, Royal Standard Rapid. Medium Plates. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
ы Brilliant. | . „  lsochromatic. 2 Professional. BARNET, Medium. WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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М а previous 
| article (р. 435. 
Vol. LXIIL) à 
method was  sug- 
gested for getting 
rid of objectionable 
and obtrusive detail 
in the background 
of portraits with the 
aid of a tuft of cotton wool dipped in, ferricyanide 
reducer. This method answers the purpose very well in 
some cases, but it often happens that it is necessary to 
remove the background close up to the face, or dress with 
a sharp edge, and in such cases another way of doing it 
would be preferable. No doubt there are several good 
ways of effecting this; but a simple and efficacious one 
is as follows. 

Make a bromide enlargement (fig. 2) of the person in 
the group (fig. 1) whose portrait is to be separated. The 
larger this is the better, so as to allow of eventual reduction, 
and thus '' pull together " any work that may have been 
requisite. 

It should be on smooth matt paper; matt, to allow 
for pencil work, and smooth because it will have to be 
copied, and should therefore have as little grain as possible. 
After fixation take it from the hypo without washing, and 
lay it upon a sheet of glass or other flat surface, and dry 
it as far as can be done with fluffless blotting paper or à 
piece of clean soft rag, exactly in the same way that a 
bromoil print is prepared for pigmenting. 

This leaves the paper charged with hypo, and enables 
a то per cent. solution of ferricyanide of potassium, applied 
with a good camel's-hair or sable brush, to act as a quick 
reducer ; so quick, in fact, that when the deposit of silver 
is not very thick, it can be painted out almost instan- 
taneously. One must be very careful not to touch the 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGDADHED 
s ® © PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


By G. WANSEY SMITH. 


parts that it is desired to retain, but it will be found that 
the partial drying prevents the ferricyanide from flowing 
where it is not touched with the brush. 

When all the unnecessary parts of the print have been 
removed, it should be well washed and dried in the usual 
manner, and is then ready for any finishing work that 
may have to be done, as shown in fig. 3. 

A lead pencil is most suitable for this, and in cases 
whete a dark background is required, it can be rubbed in 


Fig. 1. 


with a tuft of cotton wool, dipped in lead scraped from a 
pencil with a sharp knife. 

This part of the work is more fully and ably described 
than is in the present writer's power, in the '' Novice's 
Note Book," September 21, 1914. 

In some cases (whether it is due to the steepness of 


Fig. 4. 
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gradation in the negative, or to the quality of the bromide 
paper, or to some other cause, it 1s difficult to say) a faint 
yellowish image remains after the reducing process; but 
more generally nothing is left, and one has a plain white 
surface to work upon. 

In the example chosen (rather a difficult case) some 
missing portions of the young lady's dress that were 
obscured in the original print had to be filled in (see fig. 3), 
and some substitute provided for the worrying leaf back- 
ground that has been removed. When all that is neces- 
sary has been done with as much care as possible, it only 
remains to copy the worked-up print to have a new negative 
from which any number of copies can be made without a 
repetition of one's trouble and expense. 

The method of copying described in the article on p. 28, 
Vol. LXI., does not seem to be suitable where a print 
has been worked upon with lead pencil, as it is apt to 
reflect the magnesium light, and copying by daylight is 
preferable. The final result (fig. 4) has been printed by 
the enlarger, with two folds of chiffon before the lens to 
give additional softness. 


—— — — JM *————— 


PERMANENCE IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND P. N. 


SiIR,—Apropos of your interesting article on Permanence in 
PhotQgraphy, a few facts, from an experience of twelve years, 
concerning the comparative permanence of platinum and bromide 
prints may be of interest. 

You state that bromide prints are as permanent as platinum. 
That is my own opinion. From fourteen to twelve years ago 
] made a number of platinum prints. Some are as good to-day 
as when I made them ; but quite a number have faded or gone 
wrong. I have hardly a bromide print made before 1904 which 
has kept well. In that year I adopted a new system of washing 
prints (which I read of in this journal); and since that date 
my bromide prints, with very few exceptions indeed, have kept 
per:ectly. The reason why so many bromide (including gas- 
light) prints go wrong is that so few of them are perfectly washed. 
I gave up platinum printing because on the average platinum 
prints have not so good an appearance as bromide prints. Given 
a perfect negative and a perfect day for printing it, nothing 
can beat a platinum print. But as the average of bromide 
prints are better, there is every reason for using bromides if 
they are as permanent as platinum. When platinum prints 
go wrong, it is because they are imperfectly washed; and 
bromide prints go wrong only for the same reason. It is easier 
to wash a platinum print perfectly than a bromide, because 
the traces of hyposulphite stick in the paper (in my opinion) 
long after they have soaked out of the emulsion. Nothing 
will get all traces of hypo out of the paper on which bromide 
emulsion is spread, except repeated squeezing. I wash all 
my bromide prints in this way. I have a piece of thick plate 
glass. If I have twenty prints to wash, I make two piles of 
them, ten in each, face down ; if thirty, then three piles, and 
squeezé: out as much water as possible by rolling a squeegee 
over the pile twelve or fifteen times. Then the piles of prints 
are put back in the dish, and the running water from the tap 
soon separates the prints. They are then piled and squeezed 
again and again, until they have been piled and squeezed seven 
times. I used to do them only six times; but I occasionally 
test the water squeezed out with very dilute permanganate 
of potash, and I found that it would be faintly discoloured 
after the sixth time, and even after the seventh if there were 
fifteen or sixteen prints in the piles instead of only ten. But 
with ten prints in a pile, seven squeezings of twelve rollings 
each will be found quite enough. I put down a coin at each 
successive squeezing, to keep count of the number. 

This method of washing prints is more troublesome than 
leaving them ''in running water." But anyone who leaves 
his prints for four hours, let alone the orthodox two, and .will 
then pile them, squeeze them, and test the water squeezed out 
with permanganate, will receive a shock. He will no longer 
wonder why “ bromides don't keep." But though more 
troublesome, it is quicker. Thirty prints can be perfectly 
washed in half an hour, and everyone who adopts this method 
may have every confidence of his bromide prints lasting longer 
than he will.— Yours, etc., Н. M. UNDERHILL. 

Oxford. оз 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CLEANING ZINC PHOTOGRAPHIC UTENSILS.—The zinc parts 
of print washers, the tanks or linings of tanks used for alum 
and hypo baths, as well as other photographic utensils and 
accessories which may be made wholly or partly of zinc, can be 
cleansed by well scouring with a mixture consisting of finely 
powdered pumice stone and silver sand, in about equal propor- 
tions. Another method of making up a cleaning composition 
for this purpose is by well mixing finely crushed common whiting 
with ammonia to form a smooth paste. This should be applied 
to the metal with a soft cloth. When the paste has dried it 
should be rubbed off with a piece of dry flannel or other suitable 
material. If the zinc is very dirty or much stained, a second 
application of the paste may be necessary, but if the work is 
done thoroughly in the first instance it is not often that a sub- 
sequent operation is required. Ёз. М, 3.28; 

* * ж * * 

COPYING LARGE OBJECTS SAME SIZE WITH SMALL CAMERA.— 
By way of example suppose the worker to be limited to quarter- 
plate. It is clear that with this camera he cannot use a plate 
of larger size without something of the nature of a camera exten- 
sion, back or front. Let the original object be, say, 12 by о. 
With the quarter-plate camera a negative is made in the usual 
way showing the original as large as may be found convenient— 
say 4 by 3. Now very accurate measurement is taken of the 
distance between the back surface of the back lens and the 
focussing screen by cutting a narrow strip of stout card just to 
touch lens and ground glass. The finished negative is now pu- 
into the enlarger, and the camera lens used for enlarging. By 
means of the card strip, the same distance between the negative 
and back surface of lens is again secured.  Focussing'on the easel 
is now done, not by racking the lens in or out, but by shifting 
the easel to and fro. When the lens-to-easel distance is the same 
distance that the lens-to-object distance was, the size of the 
image will be the same as the original. Therefore in order to 
arrive at this distance quickly it is helpful to take a measurement 
note of the distance the object was from the front surface of the 
front lens or lens hood. If reflected daylight be used for making 
the enlargement, the camera and lens employed for making the 
negative can be used without any change of its parts, excepting 
placing the пение in a dark-slide holder. A. IL. S. 


ж ж ж ж 


CLEANING DisHES.—The “ best ” way to clean a dish depends 
on what caused the stain or chemical '' dirt." But with regard 
to those rather black or sometimes brownish stains due to the 
developer, with which we are all so familiar for the obstinacy 
with which they resist the sink scrubber or loofah, here is a little 
tip worth bearing in mind. Keep at hand a small bottle of 
ten per cent. solution of potass. ferricyanide, which is used along 
with hypo as a reducer. Into the stained dish put some hypo 
solution—say of fixing bath strength—and then add enough 
ferricyanide solution to give it a lemon- -yellow colour. This in 
a few minutes will reduce all silver stains in the dish. If you 
happen to favour acid permanganate as your “© stand-by " 
reducer, you can of course use this in precisely the same way. 
Both potass. ferricyanide and potass. permanganate keep well 
in solution—preferably saturated. The first named is а т in 
24, i.e. 2 in 5, or 40 per cent. ; the latter is a I in 15, 6 in 90— 
say 6 per cent. Note that neither of these reducers keeps in a 
mixed (active) reducer form. B. W. 

* * ж ж ж 

LANTERN LENS FOCAL LENGTH.—To determine the focal 
length of a lantern lens, insert a slide with a circular mask 
having an opening three inches in diameter, and focus it upon 
the screen. Then multiply the distance, in feet, between the 
„slide and the screen, by three, and divide the result by the dia- 
Peter, in feet, of the disc on the screen. The result will be the 
focal length, in inches, of the lens in the lantern.—A. S. O. 
(Florida), in Camera Craft. 
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N the April, 1607, 
| issue of the now 
extinct Practical and 
Pictorial Photographer 
there appeared a 
table worked out on 
theoretical or mathe- 

matical lines which gave one the 
relative exposures when enlarging 
to various diameters. This in 


practice has proved quite satisfactory, but the figures or numbers 
are rather puzzling to carry in one’s mind, and the reference 
card is not always where it ought to be. Recently I have 
observed a rule for getting these proportional numbers which 
is so obvious and so easy to remember that it must surely have 
been observed and quoted by others. Yet, strange to say, I 
have never scen any reference to it whatever in this connection. 
I think I can put it so plainly that any reader who will give it 
attention for two or three minutes will not be likely to forget 
the rule in future. Here we have the whole thing in simple 
tabular form : 


I/I 2/1 і 4/1 5/т 6/1 7/1 8т 9/1 то/т 
т 2] 4 6} o9 = 12} etc. . | | 
4 9 16 25 36 49 64 81 IOO I2I 


Along the top line we have the linear magnification, or, as 
the photographer generally puts it, ‘‘ 3 diameters ” and so forth. 
The middle horizontal row of figures gives us the usual tabular 
ratios based on the life-size or same-size unit. Thus under 
2 diameters, i.e. 2/1, we have 2} times as much exposure as 
we should give if enlarging same size (if the '' bull" be per- 
mitted) ; or under 4 diameters, 6] times that for same size. 
Now suppose we want to compare 2/1 and 4/1—i.e. exposures 
in the proportions of 2} to 6}—this is rather awkward; but 
if we multiply the middle row by 4 we get the bottom row clear 
of fractions. 

Now comes the point. Take any diameter number, say 5/1, 
and observe in the bottom row the corresponding number is 
36, i.e. the square (6x 6) of tke diameter number plus 1. Towards 
the right-hand end of the table I omit the middle row, and by 
a sloping line of dots show how the bottom row of figures may 
be obtained by squaring tke diameter number plus 1. 

By way of example we find a certain negative requires twenty 
seconds for 3/1 enlargement ; what will it require for a 5/1 
enlargement ? Thus we add r to 3 and to 5, getting 4 and 6. 
Squaring these, we get 16 and 36. This gives us the relative 
or equivalent proportion, so we have a rule of three, viz.: As 
I6 is to 36 so is 20 to required time. ‘‘ Multiply the two last 
and divide by the first " ; i.e. : 

vides Pos seconds. 

“What about fractions, e.g. 24 diameters as compared with 
3i diameters ?’’ The rule still holds good, which we may 
work out by vulgar or decimal fractions, as we may fancy. 
Perhaps the former is safer on account of the decimal point 
being liable to stray from its proper place. Taking the 
above case, and adding 1 to each, we have 34 and 4}, ie. 7 
(i.e. #) and 4. So if we square 14 and 19, both having the 
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SIMPLE RULE. 
By F. C. 
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same denomination, we get the tive numbers 196 and 3 f- 
which it will be near enough to reckon as 20 and 36 or 5 to 9. 

Perhaps one should add for the beginner's benefit that these 
relative numbers only apply to different degrees of enlarge- 
ment of the same negative, or of two different negatives re- 
quiring the same expcsure under precisely similar conditions. 

Second Metkod.— Опе of the most useful things the enlarger 
can learn and remember is the following simple rule or method 
of finding the equivalent or relative exposures for different 
degrees of enlarging. it is convenient to take the exposure 
for '' same size," і.е. 1/1, as our standard. Ву way of example 
let us suppose this is ten seconds. Suppose now we wish to 
enlarge to three diameters or 3/1. Our rule is add 1 to the 
“ times " or ratio of enlargement, divide this by 2, square the 
result. Thus for 3 times, add I= 4 ; divide by 2-2; square 
this=4. Thus ten seconds same size is equivalent to forty 
seconds with three times or diameters enlargement. Take 
another case, i.c. enlarging 34 by 24 to whole-plate, i.e. 84 by 64. 
Now, 2} times 34 by 24 is 8} by 6}, which is so near 84 by 64 
that we may callourratio2]. Adding I, we get 34 = 5 ; dividing 
by 2 gives j ; squaring this we get 1$ = 3J4. or say 3 times or 
standard or same-size exposure. 

Just one more example. Ап object is three inches long on 
the negative, and we want to get it five inches long in the 
enlargement. Our ratio here is 4. Add 1=§+1r=3; divide 
by 2=8=4; squaring this gives 1? = 1$, or say I} very nearly. 
All this presupposes that one has a pretty good idea as to what 
would be correct exposure for ‘‘ same size." But if there be 
any doubt on this point a trial strip should be exposed. There 
is a decided advantage in making all one's trial or test strips at 
some one fixed ratio. 


Third Metkod.—1t may so happen that the worker has had 
little or no experience in '' same size " work, or perhaps his 
mental standard has been acquired with a fixed-focus enlarger, 
working perhaps at a magnification of 2 or some other ratio. 
Or he may say, ‘‘ When I enlarge this negative three diameters, 
exposing twenty seconds, the result is satisfactory. What will 
be the equivalent exposure when enlarging say five diameters? '' 
Let us call his first ratio a, and his second ratio b. Then the 


b+1\? 
formula C) wil give him the answer. Substituting the 
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above ratio numbers for a and b, we get 


67 = niet 


2 


That is to say, his second (5 diameters) exposure should be 
2] times the first (3 diameters) exposure ; i.e., 2} times 20 sec. = 
45 sec. 

If the worker prefers, he тау first construct a table by the 
first method. The accompanying table is sufficiently accurate 
for all ordinary purposes : 


Ratio... } } i I 1} 2 21 3 34 
Rel. exp. fî (1) a% (5) 180) 1 14 2} 3 4 5 
Ratio... 4 44 5 51 6 > 8 9 10 
Rel. exp. 6} 74 9 IO} 12} 16 20} 25 30} 


Thus if we compare the relative exposures for 3 and 5 dia- 
meters we see 4 and 9, which agrees with the above method of 
estimation. 


— —— — 


Instruction in Photography.—At the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, London, E.C., classes for instruction in general 
photography will be held during the winter on Wednesday 
evenings at 6.30 and 8 p.m. The instructor is Mr. John Н. 
Gear, F.R.P.S., who invites all interested and desirous of 
further information to attend the opening meeting of the session 
(October 4), from 6 to 7 o'clock, to consult him as to the most 
suitable course to take up. Full particulars on application to 
the manager, at the Institute. 
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Two Books on Colour-correet Photography.—The Wratten 
Division of Messrs. Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, W.C., have issued 
a new edition of their handbook, entitled '" Wratten Light 
Filters." In this a new method oi graphically showing the 
absorption of each filter, and a table of transmission percentage 
have been introduced. Particulars are also given of some 
new filters. The price of the book, post free, is 1s. Id. '' The 
Photography of Coloured Objects " (price 1s. 3d., post free) 
has also been revised and so altered as to include the hand- 
book ''Orthochromatic Filters," formerlv published separately, 
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THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SECOND 


MONG the figure subjects in the Salon Exhibition are 
several deriving interest from a purpose that goes beyond 
mere posing and copying, and dwells on qualities of artistic 
Significance. These are of varied character, but the leading 
themes essential to the avoidance of commonplace representa- 
tion may be specified as expressiveness, ‘‘ movement," light, 
tone, and decorative feeling, all of which help to impart the 
sense of vitality, either of subject or treatment or both, that, 
after all, is the touchstone of figure work. 

I have already mentioned one or two notable examples, and 
here 1 wish particularly to draw attention to the little “ Nude 
Studv " by Koyo Ogawa, a Japanese contributor, whose work 
exemplifies the spirit of his national art in extracting some 
special, and, as some may think, remote, charm from his sub- 
ject, and illustrating it to the exclusion of more superficial and 
obvious appearances. In this case the decorative curves 
edging the figure have been selected for emphasis by means of 
a soft light, and, though the work is not without tender modelling, 
it has no claim to realism, but relies entirely on this dainty 
design of line and light. The figure has an incidental interest 
as a representation of the diminutive Japanese type, but this 
has nothing to do with the characteristic selectiveness which, 
being here carried to an extreme after the Japanese method, 
serves the more clearly as an example of the kind of distillation 
that contributes to an artistic result. As a contrast, and with 
no intention of disparagement, I note the " Study of Rosa 
Rundi," by Mr. Angus Basil, whose purpose must have been 
to a great extent realistic, though a certain statuesque grace 
is emphasised bv placing the nude figure as a light object against 
a dark background. But though the contrast gives a sugges- 
tion of stone, the treatment of the figure reveals its rcality, 
and this being recognised, one becomes aware of an absence of 
vitality due to its deprivation of natural light and atmosphere. 
High technical skill and fine modelling are more apparent than 
direct and logical artistic purpose. 

The treatment of the nude from the detached point of view 
that looks for line and tone and passes over the details of actuality 
is exemplified by Mr. Hugh Cecil in “ Grief," which has suavity 
of line, together with a breadth that is particuarlv effective in 
the mass of softened light on the back; and the entirely idealistic 
purpose is further marked by the hiding of the face. The com- 
position is effective, but the pervading lowness of tone is not 
altogether pleasant. A somewhat similar picture with the 
same title is shown by Jesse T. Banfield. Here the lighting is 
more definite, and the outline of the figure is very skilfully 
dealt with. 

Nude studies of considerable artistic interest, and each attrac- 
tive on account of the difterences shown in dealing with this 
difficult subject, are also exhibited by H. Mortimer Lamb, 
Paul L. Anderson, the Earl of Carnarvon, Bertram Park, Mr. 
and Mrs. Teulon Porter, К. Belfield, and Louis A. Goetz. 


Pretty Child Pictures. 


The idea of hiding the face has also occurred to Mr. Marcus 
Adams in his amusing child picture, “ The Little Blub,” and 
is employed with very good effect, for the pose is so expressive 
that one can almost see the tears and the marks of passing 
tragedy on the features, though they are hidden by the arm. 
Mr. Adams shows some other examples of his fascinating child 
pictures, the best of which, I think, on account of its rendering 
of alert and simple-minded wonder, is “ What's Up?” Another 
interesting and sympathetic picture of childhood is Mr. J. Arthur 
Lomax's “ A Sunny Corner,” where a little girl is absorbed by 
her book, while suntlecks play prettily on her dress and on the 
wall beside her. An excellent and expressive child portrait 
with a clever arrangement of light is " The Japanese Blind,” 
by Mr. H. Cazneaux. 

The four nude children grouped by Miss Alice Boughton in 
"А Study " testify to a delicate and sympathetic fancy that 
aims at poetic suggestion rather than precise detail. The 
nearest figure, which is slightly, and might have been a little 
more, emphasised, is full of tender grace, and this is really 
quite a charming little work. 

‘Near by is the clever portrait, “ A Fleck of Sunshine—Ruth 
St. Denis," by Mr. E. Н. Weston, who has achieved a decorative 
arrangement in a quiet tone, with the suntleck not onlv giving 
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Special to °“ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


point to the design, but ingeniouslv helping to draw the face. 
This exemplifies the economy of means that is so important a 
factor in artistic representation. Mr. Weston is one of the 
strong group of American exhibitors whose characteristic work 
is an animating influence on the show, and his prints reflect a 
lively imagination, particularly in 
“ Wake! For the sun behind yon eastern height 
Has chased the session of the stars from night." 


In the simple dignity of the figure in the soft light of dawn, 
the breadth of treatment, and the discriminating sense of tone 
the picture commands admiration, the only drawback being a 
stiffness of composition due to the rigid line of the arm. 


Spirited Dancing Figures. 


The “ Dancing Nude " was a rash undertaking, for the pose 
is one that no man could maintain, so the model had to be 
fixed, and supported by the wall. This fact is very clearly 
recorded, though it might have been disguised by eliminating 
the cast shadows on the wall; but the sense of movement, 
the main requisite for a dancing figure, is not imparted. Appre- 
ciation of the modelling, lighting, and composition mav still 
be expressed. A somewhat similar difficulty has been dealt 
with more successfully by Mr. W. G. Fitz, another enterprising 
American, in “ Danse Javanesque ” (reproduced in last week's 
A. P.) This has simplicity and animation in its rendering of 
quaint movement, which is used with a due regard for decora- 
tive design, while there is also merit in the soft lighting and 
general tone. In such works, however, the sense of arrested 
motion is always something to overcome, and I think this is 
best accomplished by Mrs. Pearson in the sunnv figure, momen- 
tarily poised in the air, which was mentioned last week.. 

The pretty dancing figure in “ Rose Dance of the South,” 
by Mr. L. Fleckenstein, has animated movement, but the flesh 
tones are too dark for an open-air etfect, and the details of the 
background trees unfortunately interfere with the face. 


Rhythmic Expression. 


А hint for the photographer who wishes to convev a decora- 
tive or imaginative idea is to be obtained from Mr. N. Butler's 
“Class in Rhythmic Expression," which forcibly suggests the 
importance of carrying a definite purpose right through the 
work instead of stopping short at the arrangement and move- 
ment of the figures, and leaving the background to take care 
of itself. The figures in their classic dresses are nicely grouped 
in a gentle curve, and one feels their swaying motion ; but with 
the straight lines in the background and the angular patch of 
sunlight on the floor the expression of rhythm ceases. 

Miss E. R. Allen, who is also an American contributor, mani- 
fests a feeling for imaginative design in three or four clever 
prints. Perhaps “ Puckachipe and Meetwe”’ is the best, on 
account of the fanciful treatment of the two figures and the 
suggestive tone. But the forced whiteness of the eye to the 
extreme left of the picture forms a distracting accent. 

The bold, broad figures of the fishermen in Mr. F. J. Mortimer's 
“ The Trail of the Huns " are noteworthy, for the simple vet 
forcible treatment given to them brings them well forward 
without diminishing the interest of the main episode, the sink- 
ing ship on which they are gazing across the waves. The 
striking and dramatic quality of this work is further strengthened 
by the vigorous movement of the sea. 

The adventurous Trans-Atlantic spirit again finds expression 
n “ Spring,” by Miss Alice Choate. This is a dainty concep- 
tion, but not carried out with entire success, for the blackness 
of the water and the bank of trees in the background is not 
suggestive of blithesome Spring, while the excessive whiteness 
of the pretty little figures dancing to celebrate the season is 
too obviously an artificial contrast. The idyllic feeling of the 
design is not extended to its tone. It is a satisfaction to note 
the clever work by Mr. J. H. Anderson in '' The Cheese Market, 
Hoorn." The well treated white costumes of the men gleam 
in sunlight against darkness, the intensity of which is justified 
by the exclusion of sky reflection from an interior, so that this 
is an instance of logical and natural contrast. It would have 
been a good plan to select one of the men for emphasis, instead 
of repeating their tone and giving them equal importance, but 
the work is interesting as it stands and of fine technical quality. 
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LOUIS RAEMAKERS. By WALTER BENINGTON, 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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FOUR CHILDREN IN WAR TIME—THE DAY BEGINS. 
By 

CARINE CADBY. 

From the London Salon of 

Pholography, now open at 

the Galleries of the Royal 

Soctety of Painters in 

Waters Colours, 5a, Pall 

Mall East, S.W. 
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THE WITCHES' CAULDRON. By Avex. KEIGHLEY, 
. , Р 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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(Yee UPPORT THE EFFORTS OF THE 
fee Y “SNAPSHOTS FROM HOME” LEAGUE. 


By VOLUNTABY WORKER No. 67,152. 


Ir has,been my experience lately to come in contact with 
quite a number of amateurs who did not know that the League 
could do with more helpers than it has at present. Оп explain- 
ing how matters stand, I am glad to say that a promise has, 
in more than one case, been given to get in touch with those 
officials of the Y. M. C. A. who run this branch of the many 
activities of the association. The letters of the soldiers and 
sailors, thanking those who have already taken up the scheme 
of supplying them with snapshots of their loved ones at home, 
constantly bear tribute to the grand work that is being accom- 
plished, brimming over, in fact, with gratitude. | 

Perhaps a short review of some of my experiences in this 
eftort may be of service to some others who would like to do something to help, or do more 
in the grand work that can never have too many practical supporters. 

Besides receiving addresses from the Y. M. C. A. headquarters, I have made it my special 
business to supply those who joined the forces from the office where I am engaged with prints 
of their families and homes. Much satisfaction has resulted from this to all concerned. Other 
homes have been recommended to me by various people whom I knew. 

In making appointments it has sometimes been best to go on a Sunday, being the only 
day on which every member of some of the families could be present, and of course it is always 
best to get as many in the group as possible. One or more prints of a mother, say, or wife 
taken indoors give a lot of pleasure to the boys, as they thus see the home that they know 
so well and makes the result so much better than a studio portrait. 

Whilst taking a family on one occasion, a lady came up and asked me to photograph 
her for her only son who was very ill in an Egyptian hospital. Of course I obliged her, and 
because of a bad thunderstorm, although it was midday the gas had to be lit to help the 
illumination where she sat at the piano. It was touching to see her arranging various 
photographs on the top of the piano; her son's, his young lady's, and others received from 
him whilst in hospital. I found out in conversation afterwards that the lad had applied 
through the Y. M. C A. fora photograph of his mother and his home, and that she had received 
word that unfortunately there were more applications than could be attended to by the 
workers enrolled. 

А pathetic case was a little chap of eleven years, dying, and telling his mother he could 
not go until he had told his father something. А clergyman and the police did all they could 
to get the necessary permission for the father to come from France to his bedside, but he could 
not be spared, and the lad died a few days after I had photographed him, and was buried on 
the first day of the great advance. 

One evening I went to a home, and the father would not be persuaded by his daughter- 
in-law to put his boots on to be taken. No, he would keep his slippers on, and I got a very 
natural one of him with his newspaper. Giving him the prints for his boy who had asked 
for them, and also for his other son who I found was serving (I always ask if any others have 
joined the forces, so as to make sets of prints for them also at the same time), he was quite 
a different man, and said that he was not used to receiving something for nothing. Не was 
sorry he himself was too old to fight, but had encouraged his lads to do their duty, his part 
of the bargain being to see that their homes should not be in any way financially embarrassed. 
Working man that he is, I would like to put it on record that there is a grand spirit of self- 


sacrifice here, and in many other similar homes I have visited. From this home I went to 


another place ; despite a bad injury to one of his eyes, a soldier who had already done twenty 
years with the colours, rejoined. After taking the family group outside, a case of medals 
inside the house attracted my attention. Inquiry proved that they were the pride of husband 
and wife, so a photograph of them was included in that little batch as a pleasant surprise. 
Besides the regimental badges there are the South Africa, Transvaal, Tirah Expedition, and 
Punjaub Frontier medals, as well as others which give silent proof of exceptionally good 
conduct. The background is very appropriate, being the regimental tartan of the 
K. O. S. B.'s. | 

“I kept going during the winter months by arranging to take my sitters with the aid of 
the artificial light they happened to have, and I don't think there was a single spoilt plate 
through movement, despite the three minutes exposure in many cases. The secret was to 
arrange a very easy and comfortable position, and generally one figure at a time, although 
occasionally there were groups of two, and once of three, and all were satisfactory. A lens 
hood for these negatives is almost a necessity. 

Wounded soldiers who are allowed to leave the hospitals and convalescent homes are 
simply delighted to be taken in hospital blue, marking as it does a period in their existence, 
the wearing of a uniform of great honour. And the men on leave from the trenches ‘‘ some- 
where in France"! With the mud on their uniforms the opportunity should be grasped at 
once by the League's helpers to make a permanent record for the sake of posterity as well 
as the present time. Such photographs, I am assured in my own mind, will be amongst 
the most treasured souvenirs of the great clash of arms. 

When I say that up to now I have made 145 negatives and well over 300 prints it is with 
the object of encouraging all who can to do their utmost in this matter. They will un- 
doubtedly be glad whilst doing it, and better satisfied in the future when the whole dreadful 
business of the war is ended. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
ENLARGER FOR USE WITH OWN 
CAMERA. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


OST amateurs who have reached 
the stage when they can make a 
good clean negative are fired with the 
desire to enlarge. There is a certain 
amount of fascination about manipu- 
lating the easel, etc., and to see the 
image enlarged is one of their keenest 
desires, but as an enlarger is an expen- 
sive piece of apparatus these pleasures 
have to be foregone by many. 
The following is an inexpensive method 
of obtaining perfect enlargements by 


Fig. 1. 


artificial light, and with a little trouble 
can be carried out by anyone with a 
slight knowledge of woodwork. 

The principle is this: the source of 
light is outside the dark-room, and the 
easel inside, and this was accomplished 
by first taking a top panel from the 
dark-room door. То„до this neatly a 
little skill and patience is required. The 
beading is first gently prised away and 
removed altogether. The panel must 
then be cut out, which is best done 


Fig. 2. 


with a sharp-pointed knife, as the wood 
is usually of a very soft varicty. 

When this has been done the beading 
is tacked to the panel itself in its proper 
place, so that the whole can be replaced 
in the door when the enlarger is not in 
use. 

Some pieces of three-ply are now cut, 
the first measuring 10 by 12 in. In the 
centre of this an opening is cut 34 by 
44 in. for quarter-plate. On the front 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photogranhs. 


(that is, the side which is to face into the 
dark-room) five pieces of wood are 
arranged, as shown in fig. І, three À in. 
square, and two I in. square. Another 
piece of three-ply is then cut measuring 
6} by 6 in., with an opening in the centre 
34 by 4} in. Two runners for the camera 
to slide on are then made from { in. 


Fig. 3. 


square wood, as shown in fig. 2, by 
cutting away the shaded portion, and 
then screwing strips of brass on to them. 
These are fixed on to the second piece 
of three-ply by screwing through from 
the back. Аз camera backs vary a good 
deal, it is best to find the correct position 
for these runners by trial. When this 
has been done the whole is screwed to 
the first piece, as shown in fig. 3. 


The negative carrier which slides 


between the two is made of two pieces 
of stiff cardboard, one with a smaller 
opening than the other to form a rebate 
for the negative, brought up to the 
rght thickness with wood, as shown in 
fig. 4. 

‚те light is the next consideration, 
and is very simple. А short gas bracket 
is fixed to the back of the arrangement, 
with a T joint at the end. Two short 
arms are then fixed, and two Bray 
burners fitted. A matt white card- 
board reflector is placed round them, as 
shown in fig. 5, and a piece of finely- 
ground glass over the opening which 
takes the negative. 

The whole fits into the door, and is 
secured by the turnbuttons shown in 
fig. 1, and the empty space above can 
be filled with a piece of amber glass, 
which allows all the yellow light that is 
required to pass through into the dark- 
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room. The gas is connected by means 
of tubing from the gas bracket in the 
dark-room. 

The easel is placed on a table behind 
the door, or if that is not convenient, 
two parallel rails can be fixed up in such 
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a way as to be easily put away when 
finished with. 

With this simple arrangement it is 
possible to make good enlargements, 
and although the exposures are rather 
long owing to reflected light being used 
instead of direct, this does not matter 
so much, as with the lights outside and 
uncovered all heat is carried away, and 
the worker inside the room can keep as 
cool as the proverbial cucumber. 

W. P, 
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FIXING HANDLES ON TOOLS. 


HE amateur handyman who has 

experienced the annoyance resulting 
from steel tools (chisels, awls, etc.) which 
will not remain properly fixed in their 
handles, may be glad of a practical tip 
for dealing with the trouble. 

To fasten a handle tightly on to the 
tool to which it belongs, some powdered 
resin mixed with rottenstone (in about 
equal proportion) should be placed in 
the hole of the handle. The tang of the 
tool should then be heated in a gas 
flame until it is hot enough to melt the 
resin, and then pressed firmly into posi- 
tion in the handle. The tool must then 
be placed upon one side to cool, when 
it will be found to be strongly set in 
place. If shellac is obtainable, and is 
used in place of the resin, an even better 
grip may be obtained. 

This idea can be applied with equal 
success whenever it is desired to fasten 
iron or steel bolts and rods into wood 
handles, knobs, etc., or upon any job of 
a similar character in which metal has 
to be set in woodwork. 

Е. Н.В. S. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS. 


UR "Notes" this 
week are for those 
Novices who look 
into a "dim ob- 


scurious future,” and 
see their names in 
some exhibition ca- 
talogue, and their 
works hung on the 
walls. We know 
many photographers 
have no ambition 
thuswards. Picture 
making does not 
appeal to them in any way, and they 
never go to exhibitions, except to 
find fault with the technique of the 
exhibitors. But a very large propor- 
tion of beginners are interested in 
picture making by means of photo- 
graphy, and we want to tell them 
what to look for when visiting a 
photographic exhibition. Both the 
London Salon of Photography and 
the Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society are now open, and it 
is probable that in many provincial 
towns exhibitions will also be held 
during the autumn and winter. 


A Usual Criticism. 

Too frequently visitors to an exhibi- 
tion go round sampling the pictures 
as a schoolboy might sample the 
stuff on the counter in a “ tuck- 
shop;" "I like that," and “ Oh, 
what a rotten thing!" being the type 
of criticism, if such it may be called. 
Expression of opinion would perhaps 
be a better term. Instead of '' doing 
the show " in this way, they should 
start out with the fact clearly before 
them that a picture is on the walls 
because someone first of all saw some- 
thing, and then desired to tell other 
people what they had seen and how 
it appeared to them. 

Word Pictures. 

One goes away for a holiday, and 
after a day or two writes home to a 
friend, “ You would be charmed 
with the view I get from my sitting- 
room window. Twenty miles away 
you have the downs stretching across 
the distance from Chanctonbury Ring 


in the west to Beachy Head in the 
east. Through the Newhaven gap a 
glimpse of the Channel is visible 
when the sun glints on it at the 
proper angle. This side of the downs 
15 the stretch of the Weald, bluish 
in the distance, and blue near at 
hand too, in its hollows, but gloriously 
green on the patches of rising ground 
where the sun can fully light up the 
meadows. You know how these 
rolling distances appeal to me. with 
their subtle lights and shadows so 
constantly changing and their feeling 
of a mysterious alternation of definite- 
ness and indefiniteness."' 

On the other hand, the friend who 
is holidav making with one, writes : 
'" This is a jolly place, full of bright 
colour and sunshine. Just outside 
mv sitting-100m window is a stretch 
of sandy heath on which are the golf 
links. They are covered pretty well 
with gorse, bracken, and heath, the 
last giving masses of vivid purple. 
Here and there, too, are golden 
clumps of ragwort, and all this colour 
is intensified by grey hills in the 
distance.”’ 

Now here we have two word pic- 
tures, describing the same view, seen 
from the same window, but on com- 
paring them it 15 quite clear that a 
different aspect of the view appeals 
to each of the writers. The one is 
impressed by the distance, and if he 
painted in water-colours instead of in 
words he would paint the distance, 
and to a greater or less extent give 
a mere suggestion of the foreground. 
The other would give the vivid colour 
effect of the foreground, and of this 
make his picture. 

This is what we mean then when 
we say the worker must have seen 
something before he could make his 
picture. Just as the man writing the 
letter containing his word-picture 
must have been impressed by the fea- 
tures of beauty, or he would not have 
described them, so the photographer 
must be impressed by some beauty 
before he attempts to depict it in his 
photograph. This is a fundamental 
of successful pictorial work. 
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What we suggest to the novice 
then is to study the pictures—one by 
one, of course—and endeavour to 
ascertain in each case what was the 
particular charm which the producer 
saw, and which impelled him to pro- 
duce the exhibited result. It may 
have been some pleasing arrangement 
of lines formed by objects in the 
picture, or some pleasant massing of 
light and shade giving a decorative 
pattern, or it may have been some 
delicate modelling or relief lighted by 
a gleam of sunshine ; but whatever it 
mav have been the student should 
try to discover it—the raison d'étre 
of the picture. It should not take a 
great deal of ''running to earth,” 
for after all it is very like the '' point 
of a storv," and though the point in 
some cases is more subtle than in 
others, a storv loses a great deal if 
the point 15 lost on the one hand, or 
too obvious on the other. 


The Matter and the Mode. 

So far we have dealt with the 
matter," often called the '' subject 
matter "; that is the thing or things 
photographed. But we must now 
consider the “mode,” the way in 
which they are treated in being photo- 
graphed. 

Everyone knows among his circle 
of friends one who can tell a good 
story, and tell it well, one who knows 
just how to emphasise a telling point, 
to add a little colouring matter here 
or there to heighten the effect, and 
who avoids any attention to detail 
in the unnecessary portions. Such a 
narrator will often make more of the 
telling than of the tale, as is some- 
times found out when the tale is 
repeated bv another who didn't 
realise the part played by artistry. 

On going round the gallery then, a 
picture may strike the novice as 
having very little in it, and vet as 
being a very satisfactory result. This 
wil probably be due to the wav in 
which the subject is “ treated." Some 
workers go so far as to say the subject 
does not matter, and the treatment 
is everything; but we think good 
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treatment of a fine subject will pro- 
duce a better picture than equally 
good treatment of an inditferent or 
of a poor subject. 

What is Treatment? 

In studving this question. of the 
‘mode " it is well to notice what 
part lighting plavs, for it is here that 
treatment begins. There may be the 
same subject matter in two pictures, 
yet one may be a complete failure 
and the other a great success, the 
difference being due entirely to light- 
ing. The exhibitor may have seen the 
subject with a certain lighting on it, 
in which case one might fairly say 
the lighting was part of the subject 
matter; but, on the other hand, he 
may have scen the subject, and said 
to himself, “ That ought to be lighted 
in such a way," in which case the 
lighting could be regarded as part of 
the treatment. 

The character cf definition. em- 
ploved is also part of the treatment. 
If a picture is in soft focus it should 


“THE А. P. ano P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size. or method of pr 


not be dismissed contemptuously as 
a "''fuzzytype," but some effort 
should be made to decide whv soft 
focus was employed. 


Similarly the degree of contrast 
exerts a great influence on the charac- 
ter of the final work. A slightly 
harder print from a given negative 
will often lose all poetry and feeling. 


‘So, as in the case of definition, a 


sincere effort should te made to 
think out why a high key or a low 
key may have been emploved for 
rendering the scale of tones. 

Closely allied to this matter of 
contrast is that of emphasis or accent. 
The ordinary photograph is full of 
accents, which are like the accentuated 
aspirates of the illiterate occurring 
on almost every word beginning with 
a vowel. In the pictorial photo- 
graph the accents are few and in 
their proper places. This is sometimes 
due to lighting, but more often to 
control in printing, and it is a good 
exercise to tiy to imagine, when in 
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addition a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


Each entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 
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front of a picture, how the subject 
would be rendered by the plate and 
what the photographic effect would 
be like before any control was effected. 
We have done little more than 
suggest the lines on which one should 
think when visiting a photographic 
exhibition, but we are convinced that 
if the novice will consider the pic- 
tures, or some few of them, in this 
way he will derive very much more 
advantage than if he goes with any 
idea of picking out the best works, 
or those which appear to him the 
best, and endeavouring to produce 
something like them himself. 


EW readers should note that 
containing 


back numbers 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 
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A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
uction, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
Suitability, taste, and carc in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material. selected from goods regularly advertised in THe А. P. ano P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality ot the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


Each print must have опе of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism. purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through tbe paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all inatters connected with these Competitions will be &nal. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to A. J. 


Shorter, 6, Byrne Road, Balham. 


Hour.’’) Technical data: 
Dagor; stop, F/6.8; time of day, 3 p.m., July; 
Azol; printing process, enlarged on Kodak platinum matt, 


bromoil. 


(Title of print, '' The Quiet 
Plate, Imperial N.F. ; 


lens, Goerz 
developer, 


Miss D. Vaughan, Wolverhampton ; 
Wells ; C. B. Betts, Clapham Park; Mrs. T. Spencer, Glasgow ; 
R. J. Montgomery, Swindon ; O. S. Weston, Newcastle. 


Class П. 
P. Tickner, Tunbridge 


Class Ш. 


The Second Prize is awarded to F. L. Plunkett, Bregia, 
Osborne Gardens, Belfast. (Title of print, " Sunlight.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, A.S.; exposure, 1 sec. ; lens, Ross; stop, 
КЗ; time of day, 12.30, August; developer, Rytol; printing 
process, bromide enlargement, sepia toned. 


The Mounting Prize is awarded to H. Bradley, Ellerslie, 
Morley. (Title of print, '" The Fringe of the Wood.") Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Wratten panchromatic ; exposure, 1-1oth 
sec.; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.5; time of дау, 4 p.m., June; 
developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, platinotvpe C.C., from 
enlarged negative. 

Hon. Mention. 

F. E. Tinker, Shefheld ; C. A. White, Newport; A. Cowan 
Thomson, Weston-super-Mare; Miss E. Warren, Lough- 
borough; Н. Ratchffe, Kendal; G. Wansev Smith, Finchley ; 
G. Suter, Loughton; Mrs. R. Weller, Egremont ; J. H. Saunders, 
Leeds; H. Hardaker, York; Н. Warner, Hammersmith. 


Class I. 


A. Cowan Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; Miss H. Twvne, 
Southsea (2); C. Wills, Streatham; J. Fenton, Rochdale ; 
E. D. Morgan, Hendon; Miss A. Sutclifte. Gravesend; J. B. 
Thatcher, Burton-on-Trent. 
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The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to A. Benson Ray, 8, Agar 
Street, Bury, Lancs. (Title of print, “ Nature Unadorned.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; exposure, 3 sec.; lens, 
Busch; time of dav, afternoon, September; developer, Azol; 
printing process, Illingworth bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 


H. Fieldhouse, Bradford; J. H. Mitton, Birmingham ; 
F. W. Sisson, Sherwood ; Rev. A. Miles, Portsmouth; Miss D. 
Parr, Leicester; E. W. Barwood, Leytonstone ; L. S. Jennings. 
Herne Hill; E. Robson, Wavertree ; W. E. Gronow, Swansea ; 
Lieut. Ev. Appleton, Bletchley; Miss D. Vaughan, Wolver- 
hampton ; L. G. Clowes, Highbury ; A. McGuirk, Birmingham ; 
E. N. Breet, Walsall; A. Benson Ray, Bury; Mrs. Vine, 
Holloway ; Н. R. Andrews, Bedford ; Miss Bamford, Thornton 
Hough; J. A. Boorer, Romsey; А. Spracklen, Leeds; J. 
Johnson, Lincoln; L. M. Giles, Canterbury ; Mrs. J. Coulson, 
York; В. Yexley, Mitcham; Р. A. Jenkins, Manchester ; 
D. J. Ellis, Guildford ; Miss S. Harbord, Hampstead. 
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Not the least interesting point in 
connection with the picture reproduced 
on this page is the fact that it comes to 
us from the far-away island of Java. It 
is the work of a foreign artist from whom 
we have from time to time received a 
series of prints. These have shown, in 
quite a remarkable way, the steady growth 
and development of a fine sense of pic- 
torial quality. It is all very well to make 
much of the “ poëta nascitur, non fit "' 
quotation, which we all may readily 
admit contains a deep truth, but at the 
same time does not by any means contain 
all the truth of the matter. Of course, the artist must be born, 
i.ee. endowed, with the abilitv to see pictorial quality; e.g., if 
he be a painter, for instance, he must be able to discriminate 
fne niceties—or nuances, if you prefer a French term—of 


colour. But being able to see artistic quality by no means 
by itself enables him to produce artistic things. The great 
Sir Joshua, in his classic discourses on art, truly says, 


" Nothing is to be obtained without well-directed labour." By 
the way, these “ Seven Discourses оп Art," by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, are to be had for the modest sum of one shilling 
(Cassell's Shilling National Library), or may often be picked up 
second hand for less than half this sum. They contain much 
sound advice—primarily designed for young painters, of course, 
but which fully applies to picture making by photography. 
The point for us at the moment is simply this: neither the poet 
nor the painter or photographer is born ready made, any more 
than are the surgeon, the astronomer, the scientific investigator, 
etc. Mr. Toen, during the last two or three years, has steadily 
advanced from the stage of producing just ordinary beginner's 
work to that which is rich in promise. 

Let us briefly notice a few hints suggested by this picture, 
а seaside snapshot. Yes; but not only that. How many 
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of these ordinary snapshots do you find with figures with their 
backs turned towards the camera? This simple fact at once 
seizes the imagination, and folds it. The complete absence of 
any suggestion of posing for the camera gives an air of vivid 
reality which makes one fee! the life of the scene. One hears 
the swish of the breaking wavelets and frothing water. One 
wants to step aside to watch the facial expressions of these 
two youngsters. 

One interestedly waits and expects to see the fishing net 
swept aside and the catch taken and placed in the quaintly 
shaped basket. We feel on our face the fresh, cool breeze 
which has given interesting curves to the boys’ garments. 

Here the figures support the chief interest of the picture, but 
their interest is essentially linked to the water’s edge, which is 
duly but subordinately treated, while the more distant and less 
interesting parts of the water are suggested rather than pre- 
sented, if we may be allowed a small but important difference. 

In general, it is true that an outdoor scene which shows no 
sky is apt to havea shut-in look; but to all rules there are excep- 
tions. Here is what may elastically be termed an exception 
—we, at least, find no shut-in feeling. Perhaps the reason is 
that practically all one’s interest is contained within the nearest 
few yards of the scene. 

Technically regarded, the print seems to us a little inclined to 
lack gradation at both ends of the scale of tones, suggesting a 
negative which has been cut a little short in the matter of 
exposure, and developed a trifle beyond its best point. But 
one must not forget that it may well be that this rather hard 
look is truer to this scene than a softer result, which an English 
eye would expect to see at an English seaside; also 
that the peculiar qualities due to climatic conditions may 
in unfamiliar places, be very different from what we imag.ne 

The author of the print before us shows that he has realised 
the importance of simplicity in his selection, and the interest 
attaching to true-to-life incidents caught at a moment which 
seizes and retains attention. 
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By Kwee Kiem Toen (Java). 


The original, a toned bromide trint (5) x 3%), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By *ARIEL." 


The Improvised Syllabus. 

I almost expected that for this vear, at all events, 
manv of the societies would try to do without the 
printing of an elaborate syllabus, and in many cases 
without one at all. The secretary of the Leeds 
Camera Club is one that confirms that view, and in 
the main I fully agree with the decision. He says 
they have decided not to have a printed syllabus at 
all this season rather than fall back upon what to 
their members could onlv be regarded as a very poor 
substitute. The Leeds Camera Club were the 
pioneers in the issuing of a booklet svllabus that one 
took pride in exhibiting to one's friends. Rather 
than spoil a brilliant record in this matter they will 
go without one at all, and, as I said," I agree." The 
announcements will, of course, be made in some form, 
probably typewritten. The season opens to-day 
(October 2), with an illustrated lecture on '' Art 
Applied to Photography." The list that follows, 
as in the past, makes a creditable syllabus and should 
attract good attendances. 


War-time Photography. 

The second half of the session, among other good 
things, provides for a members' exhibition, with the 
inodification that prints from older negatives than 
1916 will be accepted in competitign. It has been 
a fixed rule of the Leeds Camera Club to have new 
work entirely. I am, however, more interested in an 
innovation they are introducing under the guise 
of war-time photography. In view of the tightening 
of the military restrictions on outside photography, 
and believing that the question of “ carrying on” 
is likely to cause society officials some anxiety, a 
discussion. was opened at the September meeting, 
when it was decided to endeavour to carry out a 
very excellent plan, the principal features of which 
are capable of general application to all societies. 
They choose to term it “ war-time photography," 
but I see no reason to qualify its excellence by that 
term alone. 


At Home—Without Permit. 

In the case of the Leeds Camera Club a competition 
is arranged with the title * Home Photography,” 
but this point may be varied as local conditions 
determine. There are no restrictions as to subject, 
the only condition imposed being that the photo- 
graphs are taken in or on premises occupied by the 
members and that a pictorial rendering 1s aimed at. 
All entries are to be brought to the club room on 
Monday, October 9. To carry out the idea it would 
have been better had it been known early in summer, 
for then the garden could have been taken advan- 
tage of in the pictorial scheme. However, there is 
yet plenty of time for some schemes of decoration, 
and it should be remembered there are no restric- 
tions whatever on the taking of photographs in the 
house, the garden, or buildings in the curtilage of 
the house. Permits are not required in these cases. 


Overhaul the Negatives. 

Another feature set out for the members is that 
they should overhaul their stock of negatives, and 
grade them into three classes, irrespective of subject, 
but according to the pictorial value the negatives 
possess. A generous attitude should be adopted 
in selecting negatives for Class 1. Negatives which 
are technically good but have little or no pictorial 
value should be graded into Class II. ; as an example 
it is suggested that '' record " and * nature ” sub- 
jects could well be included in this selection. The 
rest of the negatives will automatically fall into 
Class 111. From negatives in Classes I. and 1]. a 
р. о. р. print or a lantern slide, whichever is most 
convenient, should be made forthwith. The print 
and the negative should then be brought to the club 
rooms on a given night,when expert advice on making 
the best of the negative will be given. I was curious 
to know tke course for Class III., but my friend the 
secretary is apparently а gardener also, because he 
suggests that the half-plate and whole-plate sizes 
are very useful for war-time gardening after the film 
has been melted off with a strong soda solution. 


Two Shrines of the Past. 

If it is the forerunner of a successful season, the 
Hampshire House Photographic Society may well 
be highly gratihed with their audience of about fifty 
that faced Mr. Gardner on the opening night of 
the session to hear his lecture on Ravenna and 
Assisi and to admire the beautiful slides with which 
he illustrated his remarks. The lecturer dealt mainly 


with Ravenna under the Byzantine influence, the 
Capital of the western half of the divided Roman 
empire in the fifth and sixth centuries, and most 
of his slides were records of the magnificent embel- 
lishments of marble, mosaic, etc., of the interiors 
of the buildings of that period. When Constantine 
transferred the seat of government to Byzantium, 
he and his successors engaged oriental craftsmen to 
design and decorate their buildings. The Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals had no cultivation, and thus, 
having no patrons, those who lived by the practice 
of the arts at first languished and én died out, 
leaving the field more or less free from competition 
for the growth of the newly imported forms, symbols, 
and ideas from the East. The second section of the 
subject, Assisi, took us a giant stride forward through 
the centuries to 1182 and the birth of the celebrated 
St. Francis, the founder of the order of the Fran- 
ciscans or Grey Friars. Excepting the description 
of the noble facade of the Temple of Minerva, of 
which Mr. Gardner showed a splendid slide, the per- 
sonality, as was inevitable, of the great apostle of 
self-denial dominated the theme. 


Rotherham Still Running. 

The Rotherham Photographic Society, like the 
rest of us, has been affected by the war a great deal, 
but is carrying on on old lines, and the programme, 
in course of preparation, promises well. The 27th 
annual exhibition (how it creeps !) is being arranged 
for November 15 to 18, restricted, I regret to say, 
to members. This is, however, not their fault, 
but is simply owing to the inability to secure the usual 
hall and the times being against it. There is also 
a slight modification of conditions—a general section 
for prints, one for lantern slides, and the ** boards ” 
as usual. Rotherham was always big on a number 
of classes, but probably that is reserved for the 
return of the norinal. With true Rotherham gener- 
osity, they say, '' Profits to an approved war 
charity.” Mr. Bertram Cox, of Lincoln, is the judge. 
To prove the vitality of this society I may mention 
they are third in the Affiliation lantern slide compe- 
tition, and one of their members— Mr. A. E. Peck— 
gained the plaque for scientific work. Mr. Peck's 
work is a revelation in nature or scientific photo- 
graphy. 


A Well-appointed Society. 


I have been looking over the svllabus of lectures 
arranged for the City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society, which is very lengthy. The 
society opens on October g with a ladies’ night in a 
“ Trip to Paris via Newhaven, Dieppe, and Rouen ”’ 
(submarines chained up). The secretary points out 
{һеу are meeting at seven o'clock all the winter 
session, as this hour enables members to reach 
home in good time, The Cripplegate society is one 
of the best appointed clubs, It offers a spacious 
and well-fitted dark-room with four zinc sinks, 
conveniences for hot and cold water development, 
gas, electric light, and the use of a fine half-plate 
enlarger. In fact, they nearly provide everything 
but chemicals and paper for a very nominal sub- 
scription. The headquarters are at the Cripplegate 
Institute in Golden Lane, Е.С. 


A Syllabus of Novelties. 

Novelty is a distinctive feature in the syllabus of 
the Croydon Camera Club. Among many interesting 
subjects I find Mons. Sury is to demonstrate ‘‘ The 
Sury Dry Powder Process," which is claimed to be 
an entirely new printing process that will appeal 
to amateurs and which gives results in monochrome 
or in colours ; Mr. G. Ardaseer will lecture on '* Peeps 
at the Unseen " ; Mr. F. Ackroyd will give '* Lurid 
Reminiscences of a Photographic Thousand Miles 
Tour with a {20 Car." Perhaps he may divulge 
the secret where they are disposing of cars at this 
record price. '" The Making of Colour Screens," 
wk Dê Mains of Dry Plates," ** Half- Tone Printing 
Process,” ** Modern Posters чу Lithographic Means "' 
are subjects making up a very effective svllabus. 
The meeting hour is eight o'clock on every Wednes- 
day evening, at 128a, George Street, which, by the 
way, 15 opposite East Croydon Station. 


A Test of Skill. 

A Croydon competition is for skill in developing 
a plate and making a good print therefrom. The 
president will prepare a set of correctly exposed 
plates from a transparency, and on the roth of 
January each competitor will receive one of these 


plates, which he will take away to develop and print. 
Prints may be direct or enlarged, by any process, 
and may be trimmed in any way to get the best 
pictorial result. Prints must be brought up for 
Judging and criticism on February 7. Each member 
taking a plate is expected to show a result of some 
sort. A competitor may modify his negative to 
any extent, and may send in more than one result, 
provided the prints differ perceptibly from each 
other. 


Where Photography is Free. 


The Hull Photographic Society completed their 
summer syllabus with a very successful outing to 
Brantinghamthorpe. On arrival the party were 
met by Sir John Sherburn, who gave a hearty York- 
shire welcome, and incidentally Lady Sherburn 
brilliantly supported him by generously providing 
afternoon tea, a favour which was highly appreciated 
by all present. It was photographic weather, and 
some interesting subjects were obtained in the 
grounds, whilst the vicar assisted by showing a party 
to the village church, picturesquely situated at the 
end of the dale. The pleasure was apparently 
not all one-sided, for I hear Sir John seized the 
opportunity to extend the invitation for another 
visit in next summer session. 


Not Hit by the War Yet. 


The Keighley Photographic Society have had a 
good year after all, if the balance sheet is any guide. 
After paying all dues and demands there is over a /9 
balance in hand. The secretary said they had not 
yet suffered greatly through the war, so very few 
of their members having joined the colours, yet in 
the near future there was a possibility of their ranks 
being depleted. Higher prices of materials had only 
deterred the lukewarm photographer. Generally 
speaking, the lectures had been well attended with 
equally few disappointments. To increase the 
membership they are dropping the half-crown 
entrance fee, and I understand the local dealers are 
being asked to supply a list of their customers »o 
that а special appeal may be made to them to join 
up. The photographic dealers of Keighley must be 
a pretty good set of obliging fellows. 


Scottish News, 

The opening meeting of the Scottish Photo- 
Pictorial Circle was recently held at Glasgow under 
the presidency of Mr. John Baird, when the winter 
syllabus came under discussion. The circle is pri- 
vileged to have the association of a strong list of 
honorary members, and it is proposed to arrange 
with them for a collection of their prints for the next 
meeting. Consequent on the war they are again 
to suspend the holding of a winter exhibition until 
a more opportune period, after cessation of hostilities. 


A Photographie Hold-Up. 

Mr. W. H. Mayne has had a very depressing period 
during his office of presidency of the Plymouth 
Photographic Society. Restrictions have met him 
on every hand, and although he has done his best 
with the powers that be, he has been unable to secure 
any relaxation of the stringent ban on outside 
photography, and he admits there is no means in 
their power to improve them. Under all the cir- 
cumstances one cannot complain if the financial 
strain has been almost an equal difficulty. Mr. 
Mayne is again elected president, and Mr. S. Taylor 
secretary. I commend the war-time paragraphs 
to this society's notice. 


Be Punctual. 

I have received two or three requests from secre- 
taries of societies asking me to emphasise the m- 
portance of members being present at the hour the 
society advertises to commence its lectures and 
demonstrations. The great difficulties of travelling 
and the restrictions on lighting, now made general 
in England and Wales, make it imperative that 
lecturers should start from home earlier, therefore 
it is only reasonable to expect that societies should 
provide every facility for the lecturer to get away 
at the close with plenty of time on hand to enable 
him to catch his tram or train in safety. The 
darkened streets make it necess to go slower 
and to eliminate any suggestion of rush, particu- 
larly as the lecturer, as we must always bear 1n mind, 
is frequently a stranger to the streets he must pass 
along. So please remember, and be present promptly 
at the hour of starting, 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
a All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 
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rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents x 

ull 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked *'' Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Tank Development. 
Can you recommend tank development for 
15 by 10 cm. plates ? etc. 
W. H. B. (Liverpool). 
On the question of dish versus tank 
development a good deal may be said 
on both sides, so that it behoves each 
worker to make his own choice in view of 
his personal conditions. If many plates 
are used, tank work is quite as cheap as 
dish work. The beginner, with a batch of 
mixed subjects and varied exposures, 
will probably get a better average by 
time and tank than by dish. But the old 
hand, with extensive experience to guide 
him, would probably get a better total 
in the dish. The pros and cons are per- 
haps almost equally divided. If your 
local dealers cannot supply you with a 
tank to fit your plates, try Houghton's, 
Ltd., 88, High Holborn. 


Register. 
I have recently bought, second-hand, a reflex 
camera, and find that when the image is in 
focus on the mirror it is not in focus on the 
plate, etc. P. R. (Tunstall). 


This means that the image formed by 
mirror reflection on the viewing ground 
glass :s not “ in register," as it is called, 
with the plate in the plate-holder. This 
lack of agreement is a matter for an 
expert camera maker. Your best plan 
is to get the makers of this camera to 
inspect and report (estimate). 

Dark-room. 
I have a light-tight dark-room with white- 
washed walls. Will the walls affect the plates ? 
S. S. (Birtley). 

If the dark-room lamp is sate no harm 
can arise, as the walls can only reflect 
the light which comes trom the lamp. 
As to your question re permit, you should 
write to the Chief Constable, County 
Constabulary, Durham, tor permit, ex- 
plaining your circumstances and desires. 


Lens. 


Could you inrorm me how my lens works? I 
presume the section would look like this (sketch), 
etc. W. E. G. (Norwood). 


To reply to vour first query at all 
adequately would take up the whole of 
this page. Tf you are really nterested in 
the subject of lenses, we cannot do better 
than commend to your notice '' The First 
оок of the Lens," by C. Welborne Piper, 
which‘our, publishers can supply for 2s. 10d. 
post free. It is seldom possible to say, 


from mere inspection only, whether a 
lens is made up of more than one piece of 
glass, 1f its components are in optical 
contact, as they often are. With regard 
to your Cooke lens a query addressed to 
the makers, viz. Taylor Taylor and 
Hobson (Stoughton Street, Leicester), 
would probably give you the information 
required. You could lengthen the focal 
length of your lens by the addition of a 
negative (concave) supplementary, thus 
getting correspondingly larger images. 
We are glad to learn that you have found 
our pages helpful. 


Daylight Enlarger at Night. 


I should like to know how I could use a quarter 
to whole plate daylight enlarger at night 
without using condenser, etc. 

C. R. D. (Peckham). 


Your question has been previously 
answered on this page on several occasions. 
The best plan is to use burning magnesium 
ribbon, in six-inch lengths. About an 
inch trom the negative fix a piece of 
finely-ground glass a little larger in size 
than the negative, e.g. 6 by 4 for quarter- 
plate negative. Burn the magnesium 
strip about three to four inches away 
from the ground glass, waving it about 
up and down, right to left, etc., a// the 
time, so as to get as even ,llumination as 
possible. Quantity of magnesium required 
must be found by trial, as it depends 
on the ground glass, negative, lens stop, 
paper, speed, etc. See also the issuc of 
this journal for January 26, ror 4. 


No Sun. 


Would you kindly tell me how to take photo- 
graphs in the winter when the sun is not out ? 
etc. R. J. C. (Weymouth). 


It is quite a common mistake among 
beginners to suppose that bright or direct 
sunshine is necessary. Many of the best 
pictorial effects are obtained in cloudy 
weather. The procedure on cloudy days, 
obscured sun, mist, etc., is just the same 
as in bright sunshine, except that a longer 
exposure is required. Roughly stated, 
the exposure for bright, unclouded sun, or 
sun with thin, light clouds is the same ; 
for dense, large clouds over the sun, half 
as much again ; for dull weather, no sun 
visible, double exposure; for gloomy, 
stormy skies, three to four times normal 
exposure, For comprehensive article, 
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tables, etc., on exposure reter to page 
313 in our issue of April 17 this year. 


Fogged Plates. 
I accidentally exposed a dozen quarter-plates, 
etc. Could you inform me of any firm who re- 
sensitise such plates ? J. A. T. (Chingford). 
Your suggestion is not practical. 
Commercially this dozen plates is of no 
value beyond the glass, which has to be 
cleaned before recoating. А small quan- 
tity like this is not saleable. 


Lens, ete. 

1) Does the focus extension indicated on scale 
refer to F/6.8 or to all the stops ? (2) Sometimes 
the shutter (of reflex) will not fall immediately. 
(3) Should be obliged for few hints for winter 
exposure, etc. W. S. (Dvomod). 

Please see our rule as to writing on one 
side of paper only. (r) The focussing 
scale re ers to largest stop—F/6.8 in your 
case—and includes any smaller aperture, 
i.e. larger number stop. (2) Probably 
the trouble is due to the camera having 
been stored in a damp place. Open it 
out and leave it in a warm place for a few 
days. If this does not effect a cure you 
had better send it to the makers tor adjust- 
ment. It is too delicate a job for amateur 
hands. (3) We cannot do better than 
refer you to the first 1ssue of this journal 
for each month, which gives a table of 
seasonable subjects and suggested ex- 
posures, etc. We may also refer you to 
our issue of April 17 this year, which 
contains an article, tables, etc., on the 
subject of exposure. 


Church Windows. 

I desire to photograph church windows with 

vest-pocket film Kodak. Could you give me 

some hints as to exposure, and how to reach 

the right height for the windows ? etc. 

G. C. K. (Reading). 
We presume you refer to windows con- 

taining coloured glass, etc. Work of this 
kind calls for a panchromatic plate and 
suitable colour filter. As the exposure 
often runs into minutes, a camera support 
(tripod, etc.) is required. Unless the 
camera can be brought to the level of the 
window (ladder, scaffolding, etc.) the 
camera has to be fitted with swing back, 
focussing screen, and swing or rising front. 
We cannot usefully suggest an exposure, 
as this varies very greatly according to 
the circumstances of each case. 
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I hate the word economy. There is something shrivelling 
about it, like the autumn blast; something vague, like the 
autumn mist. Especially do I hate it when it comes stalking 
into the dark-room. Photography ought to be regarded as a 
sacred enclosure, proof against all this economical jargon. The 
economies to be commended are the restrictions on petrol (I am 
not a motorist), and the commandeering of clubs (I am not a 
clubman). The economies that only affect other people seem to 
me perfectly sound and good. Those are just the economies 
‘that ought to be carried out. Besides, you can be a motorist 
even on 40 per cent. of your former supply of petrol, and a club- 
bite with only two clubs to your name instead of three ; but you 
cannot be a photographer worthy of the word and practise a 
cheeseparing economy in materials. You cannot be a photo- 
grapher and keep a steely eye on what goes down the drain and 
into the dustbin. 


tin 


Economy. 


My Dealer Agrees. 


On this point I do not stand alone; my dealer agrees with 
me. Опе might be tempted to think that it is his interests which 
prompt this agrecment, but such is not the case at all. The fact 
15, he assures me under his breath, that the various economical 
devices which have lately made their appearance —the labour- 
saving devices, the time-saving devices, the waste-saving 
devices, the devices for the recovery of residues, the apparatus 
for making at home what you have hitherto trusted other people 
to make for you— have brought so much grist to his mill as to 
compensate him many times over for any loss on his ordinary 
sales. People are spending far more on economy than they 
previously spent on extravagance. It is therefore quite against 
his interest to support me in my conclusions that economy is 
out of place in photography, but he does support me all the 
same. He would not say so to his ordinary customers, he tells 
me, but he does not mind saying to me that you cannot get the 
results you want unless you allow a margin. 


A Bit of a Prodigal. 


If we are expected to mourn over every broken measure and 
to lament over every cracked dish, and to save every speck of 
metallic silver and pop it into a waste jar, and keep every plate- 
wrapping, and hoard every bottle, and maintain a register of 
every cork, and ladle out hyposulphite of soda with a salt spoon, 
and preserve every inch of string, and every pin, and tack, and 
screw, photography will not be worth doing. You need some- 
thing of the prodigal's rich and rare spirit in order to do photo- 
graphy properly. The slightest stint here is injudicious ; fru- 
gality is destructive; parsimony is fatal. 


Good Advice. 


some people are always tendering you advice on how to make 
one penny do the work of five or six. There are two articles on 
my desk at this moment which deal with photographic economies. 
One of them is from an extremely fashionable ladies' paper which 
circulates in Grosvenor Square ; the other from a homely paper 
which goes well in Brixton. In the first paper the article on 
photographic economy is placed side by side with sketches of 
' two little afternoon dresses in silk and voile trimmed with 
fur ''—such sweet and simple things, and inexpensive too, 
comparatively. In the other journal the article on photographic 
economy is sandwiched between some advice on “ Baby's 
Comfort " and a recipe for ' Vegetable Marrow Fritters.” Is 
it the idea that the little darling should be given the pneumatic 
bulb as a soother, and that the marrow fritters should be adul- 
terated judiciously with cubes of vegetable cork and sprinkled 
with hypo in place of sugar ? 


Mutual Agreement. 


Different as are the circumstances in which the two articles 
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find themselves, and the constituencies which 
they address, the writers, who sign themselves 
differently, are completely unanimous. Thus 
the fashionable writer, whom I will christen 
Cynthia, says that '' there are some people who think that, 
this being war-time, cameras should be put aside with other 
toys "; and the second writer, whom I will call Aunt Jane, 
taking her pen in hand a week later than the first, has “ heard 
it suggested that a camera is a toy which should not be used in 
war-time.” Cynthia points out that “ the camera is used in 
commerce—in illustrating catalogues, for instance—to an extent 
which would surprise many ” ; and Aunt Jane puts it differently 
to the same effect that after the war there will be a greater 
demand for photography, ' among other things to illustrate 
trade catalogues.” 


Corks and Such. 


When they descend from the general to the particular, they 
do so in step. Cynthia says that '' how to get the best results 
with the minimum of materials is one of the great. questions of 
the day "; and Aunt Jane that '' an expert has been telling 
me that economy should be practised just now in materials.” 
Cynthia says that “ all available bottles should be sorted out 
and cleaned " ; Aunt Jane is more explicit, saying that '' bottles 
should be saved, for their price is rising ; of course they should 
be put away clean." Cynthia suggests that rubber corks should 
be carefully steeped in hot water, and then be rubbed dry and 
wrapped each in a screw of chemically pure paper to keep oft 
the air"; Aunt Jane repeats this advice, only substituting 
warm water for hot. But while Cynthia says that the corks 
'" should be stored in a drawer or box," Aunt Jane says that 
'" they should be stored in а box or drawer." How is one to 
know which to do ? 


For Violet Frames. 


The most obvious economy relates to the second use of plates, 
and here again the two writers are in uncanny agreement. 
‘ Most of the big makers of plates," says Cynthia, '' will buy 
the old plates if over half-platesize." “ Many of the big makers,”’ 
says Aunt Jane, “ will buy used glass plates if over half-plate 
size." ** There is no need to clean off the spoilt or old film,” says 
Cynthia, “© as this is done at the works by chemical means” ; 
and Aunt Jane dutifully chimes in, '* they need not be scraped, 
as they can be chemically cleaned at the manufactory.” Un- 
happily, few of us use plates of over half-plate size, but Cynthia 
tells us that small plates may come in handy for “ glazing small 
glass lights to place over violet beds." And Aunt Jane goes one 
better by telling us that she has seen a violet frame which had 
been made out of those materials. Нег benevolent spectacles 
have actually looked upon the thing itself. “ Fascinating," 
she says it is. And now at last we understand the poet : 


I know where the young May violets wait 
In their lone and lowly dell, 

Under my negatives all out of date, 

Of the postcard size or the quarter-plate, 
Which I couldn't manage to sell. 


“THE A. P." LANTERN SLIDE 
COMPETITION, 1916. 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCTOBER 21. 


Full particulars and Entry Forms will be found on the inside 
front cover of the present issue of ‘‘ The A. P." 
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“WHO SAID ZEPPELINS ? " 
The original a toned bromide print (9] « 71). was awarded a Beginner's Prise in the Weekly Competition, 
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The sale of the pictures at the London Salon of 
Photography is, in its own way, an index to the 
prevailing sentiment. Although, at 
the moment of writing, the exhibition 
has been open scarcely a fortnight, 
the little red seal decorates quite a 
number of the works, the sales doubtless having been 
stimulated by the decision of the members and of most 
of the outside exhibitors to give half the proceeds to the 
Red Cross Society. When one comes to examine the 
pictures which have found this special favour in the 
eyes of the public, the result is interesting. No one, 
apparently, cares to buy the merely clever and bizarre. 
Such pictures are quite good to see in a public salon, 
but they are not of the sort one wants to live with— 
to breakfast and sup with. The one picture which has 
thus far been sold in triplicate is the figure of a child, 
an artless study which has been hung on one of the centre 
screens. 
next to these in order of popularity have come sea 
pictures. 5 8 dd 


One of the most beautiful of the undraped subjects 
at the London Salon, and one which has called forth the 
special approbation of the critics for 
its simple dignity, the perfection of 
its line, the softness of its lighting, 
and its symmetry and balance, is the 
work of a Japanese artist. Of late years Japanese 
photographers have sent us several examples of the nude, 
and these have an interest over and above their intrinsic 
merit, which itself is very considerable. Their interest 
lies in the fact that, at any rate until the advent of 
pictorial photography in Japan, the beauties of the 
human form never appealed to the Japanese artist. 
He associated the nude solely with the performance of 
menial tasks, and therefore he deemed it worse than a 
solecism to transfer such subjects to canvas. The 
draped figure and the figure in motion he could treat 
admirably, but the nude as a motif made no appeal to 
him. The more remarkable, therefore, is the deftness 
of the Japanese photographer along these lines. In all 
countries the man with the camera has followed more or 
less in the footsteps of the painter, but here the Japanes? 
photographer has had to break new ground. 


SALES AT THE 
SALON. 


JAPANESE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Other child studies have also been sold, and: 
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We are glad to record the formation of an association 
for safeguarding the interests of the British pho- 
tographic industry both 
now and in the future. 
The British Photographic 
Manufacturers’ Association 
is the title chosen for this body, and it has received 
the support. of all representative manufacturers in 
every branch of the trade. Mr. Edgar W. Houghton 
(Houghton's, Ltd.) is the president, and Mr. Gerald M. 
Bishop (Marion and Co., Ltd.) hon. secretary. The 
association should have an active and useful existence, 
and it should be borne in mind by all interested in its 
formation, that while the photographic industry gener- 
ally (coupled with the optical and chemical trades) is 
its chief concern, the association is in no way in the 
nature of a trade “ ring " for the control of prices or 
discounts, etc. In fact, it specifically dissociates itself 
from this side of trade activity, devoting its organisa- 
tion to the prospering of British photographic enter- 
prise, and the perfecting of British trade as against 
German effort after the war. The objects of the asso- 
ciation in brief as set out are: (r) To organise, promote, 
protect, and deal with the various trade interests of 
the members of the association and the British photo- 
graphic trade generally. (2) To undertake the direc- 
tion and supervision of such other matters as are 
deemed of importance to the association or to the 
British photographic industry and allied trades. (3) 
To facilitate communication between Government 
departments and British photographic manufacturers. 
(4) To collate research in photographic science, and to 
promote and deal with technical and general knowledge 
in photographic matters. (5) To look after legislation 
and proposed legislation that may affect the trade. 
This particularly applies to the patent laws which in 
relation to enemy countries at the present time must 
cause bewilderment in the mind of the ordinary patriotic 
individual. We wish the association every success. 


Every day the newspapers tell us of some case of 
shell shock in which speech, having been lost, has 
been miraculously recovered as 
the result of some more or less 
commonplace stimulus. One of 
the latest is that of the soldier 
who recovered his speech as a consequence of being 
photographed by flashlight. The shock involved in 
undergoing a flashlight photograph is quite a modest 
one, but it helps us to understand the volubility of 
after-dinner speakers who have submitted to the 
flashlight between the dessert and the toasts. Once 
we had the experience of assisting at the flashlighting 
of a large audience composed entirely of blind people, 
and although every precaution was taken to prevent 
alarm, there was some little nervousness as to the 
effect of the discharge. Actually it scarcely caused an 
involuntary start, much less a panic. But should the 
cure for shell shock prove ineffective when tried again, 
we would suggest placing the soldier just in front of 
the lens, but a little to one side, making a second flash- 
light exposure, and then showing him the result. 
If he!did not recover his speech forthwith, and 
vigorous speech at that, his case must be accounted 
hopeless. 


TO PROTECT THE BRITISH 
PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRY. 


THE FLASHLIGHT 
CURE. 
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HIS is a ripe, if 
i somewhat thorny, 
topic, which from 
quite the early days of 
camera picture work has 
yielded recurrent outbursts of enthusiasm on the one 
hand and severe censure on the other. A short time ago 
the subject was revived by some correspondence in the 
columns of this journal. Possibly this fact may be a con- 
tributing factor to the recent revival of attention to 
this class of work, as evidenced by the noticeable 
increase in number of the examples figuring on the walls 
of the present Salon. It is also safe to say that these 
are only a small proportion of those submitted to the 
committee for selection. 

Taken as a whole, the nude factor in the present 
show reflects no little credit on the selecting committee 
in a twofold manner, viz. catholicity of subject and 
restrained taste in treatment. It is, however, to be 
hoped that this wave of subject will not in this case 
produce a corresponding wave of imitation among 
camera folk generally, such as on frequent former 
occasions produced the vogue of the mud flat, birch 
and bracken, figure at the window or open door, etc. 

In these previous occasions a shower of mud-flat 
prints did no one any harm, if it did good to no one— 
except perhaps the plate and paper makers ; but indis- 
criminate camera work with nude figures might, and 
very probably would, earn for photographers at large 
an undesirable reputation. The fact is, the successful 
pictorial treatment of the nude figure bv drawing, 
painting, or photography calls for sev eral qualities 
which, in the majority of workers with the camera, 
are not infrequently absent, and their absence assuredly 
spells failure. 

In the first place, we must have a very high order of 
technical ability, not merely as regards the making of 
what is commonly called “ а technically perfect nega- 
tive," so far as exposure and development are concerned, 
but also as regards the further matter of lighting, tone 
rendering, form in composition, i.e. craft generally, 
and what is far more important, a perfectly healthy 
taste. 

One must first of all get entirely rid of the vulgar error 
of thinking that the nude is necessarily always beautiful. 
It can only be beautiful through treatment. This 
does not mean that an artist can make the ugly beautiful, 
but that a beautiful result can only come with beauty 
oftreatment. In the Greek sculpture of the best period 
the figures treated are beautiful in proportion and form, 
and dealt with by unerring taste and skill. As Ruskin 
points out, it 15 better to be right-minded than well- 
informed. It is very doubtful if the Greek artists made 
any study of anatomy as we understand the term, but 
in the gymnasia they had before them an unlimited 
supply of subject for continuous observation. It is 
interesting to remember that the Greeks used the same 
word (To Kad\\or i.e. To Kallon) for the beautiful and 
the good, i.e. noble. Whence we have the root of the 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE NUDE. 
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idea that art which ap- 
peals to the lower part 
of nature is bad art. 
This gives us one of our 
foundation stones in the 
treatment of the nude. 


Work which in any degree 
suggests sensuality carries thereby its own condemna- 
tion. 

We commonly apply the terms good or bad taste to 


matters of general conduct. In some, good taste is 
intuition, in others it is chiefly a matter of instruction 
or rules, etc. Good taste is essential in good art work. 
He to whom it is innate is not likely to offend in dealing 
with the nude, be he prince or ploughman. 

There are two somewhat different ways in which the 
pictorialist may deal with or regard his subject—which 
happen to be exampled to some extent by two reproduc- 
tions which appeared in THE A. P. during August last. 
In the issue for August 28, p. 165, we have a picture of a 
couple of boys seated on a rock on the sea-shore. This 
work is by Miss Ambler, and is entitled “ The Sun Bath.” 
In this instance we are not so much interested in the 
beauty of line or form as in the effect or plav of direct 
sunshine on flesh. As the title suggests, some part of 
our interest is dependent on the subject matter, the 
story of the picture, as it were. 

In the second example, August 7, p. 113, “ Bona Dea, 
by M. Heiskell, we have a composition in which grace 
of pose, beauty of form and line are the dominant notes 
in a conspicuously beautiful /out ensemble. [lt is а 
matter for congratulation to the author of this picture 
that it figures in the Salon and ably holds its own against 
about a score of formidable competitors.) In the 
former case the work might fairly be regarded as a study 
of a particular light and shade effect. The figures them- 
selves are somewhat scraggy, illustrating the above 
remark that all nudes are not necessarily beautiful 
in themselves as regards form, etc. In the second 
example we have a form of considerable beauty— both 
in line, mass, and tonal quality. But the mind goes 
bevond what the eye sees, and in the Bona Dea of 
these half-timid birds we see a vastly bigger Bona Dea 
or Demeter, which not only gives but also sustains the 
life of the world. 

Space does not permit us to do more than mention 
the admirable composition of this work. Опе not 
uncommon mistake is the failure to discriminate between 
the nude and the naked. The latter word and idea 15 
associated with clothing. Hence the partly draped 
figure is far more likely to suggest the naked rather 
than the nude. Strange as it may seem, the complete 
nude may easily appear far more modest than the partly 
draped figure. We forget who it was who said that Venus 
with a stocking on could not possibly look modest, or 
words to that effect. The idea is quite sound. Any 
suggestion of clothing on the partly nude—or near the 
complete nude—figure is extremely apt to suggest the 
naked. Another danger to be avoided is that of arrang- 
ing the figure to be looking directly at the spectator— 
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ie. camera. Again, the nude should not suggest 
individuality. For this reason any sharp delineation of 
the face is to be avoided. Thus we very often notice 
the best results arrange for the face to be in shade or 
shadow. 

It is interesting also to observe that the skilful and 
observant worker by the aid of the nude figure can often 
suggest movement in a verv striking manner. But 
whether violent movement or strong emotion be quite 


THE CAMERA IN 


ANY of those who are leaving home to join the army will 
dishke leaving their cameras behind. Many things must 

be renounced; shall the camera be among them, or shall it 
be taken to camp? The question is best answered by con- 
sidering the limitations placed upon the possession of a camera 
in camp and the scope of the work open to the photographer. 

On arriving at camp or barracks the recruit who has a camera 
in his possession must °‘ report’ the fact to the authorities. 
Much will then depend upon the company officer. In no case 
will many cameras be allowed in any one camp, but some of 
their possessors will be allowed to retain their instruments 
upon giving an undertaking to confine themselves to certain 
classes of work. Of course, this condition may be evaded by 
smuggling in a pocket camera and using it surreptitiously ; but 
such contravention of Army rules is not recommended, and 
may result in unpleasant consequences if discovered. 

As to the scope of the work, some very interesting subjects 
will be absolutely forbidden. No general view of the camp 

may be taken, nor may soldiers be photographed at drill or on 
parade. There remains, however, a wide and interesting field 
open to the worker. Such subjects as the internal economy 
of the barrack room or tent and the various ‘ domestic ” 
fatieues a soldier is called upon to perform will justify many 
exposures ; while such incidents as the distribution of letters 
and parcels, the men trooping to the dining halls or mess tents, 
the arrival of a fresh batch of recruits, and the various sports 
and pastimes with which the men beguile the time are of real 
human and permanent interest. Every camp has its collection 
of animals having no particular home, but fed and sheltered 
bv the soldiers, and these frequently provide pleasing grouping 
with their self-chosen masters. If a small pocket camera be 
carried on route marches, the rests by the wavside will provide 
some unconsciouslv posed groups both interesting and pic- 
turesque. The photographer in camp will be continually asked 
to take “ snapshots ” of his regimental mates, and this branch 
of work may be made mildly remunerative. Too much must 
not be expected in the way of profit, but even a little makes 
an appreciable ditference to a soldier's pay. Group work will 
somet'mes pay better than single sitters. In the case of com- 
parative strangers the work should be prepaid. There will be 
no need to press for business camp conversation being an 
admirable form of gratis advertisement. Soldiers are really 
keen on having photographs to send home, and, considering 
the really awful travesties of photography for which some of 
them pav, there is no question of the success of a reasonably 
competent amateur in any camp. 

Many of the barrack rooms and hutments are well and 
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suitable for nude treatment is a question many times 
previously and hotly discussed in connection with 
classic sculpture—a form of art, by the wav, that can 
offer manv valuable lessons to the photographer of the 
nude. Indeed, there are some critics who hold that 
sculpture is the one and only art which can satisfactorily 
deal with the nude figure. One reason—and one which 
contains a valuable idea—is that sculpture is necessarilv 
largely conventional and decorative in general quality. 


CAM Р. By ‘‘ PRIVATE." 


pleasingly lighted, and little control of lighting is necessary fer 
indoor portraits. Another advantage is that the internal arrange- 
ments are quite congruous with the figure or group to be taken, 
nor is there the unpleasant crowding of furniture so often ex- 
perienced in indoor work at home. Of course, a certain amount 
of fitness must be observed. A man with his sleeves rolled up. 
using a mop and bucket, is quite at home in a barrack room, 
but the same man, wearing full equipment and armed with 
rifle and fixed bayonet, does not usually stand to attention in 
front of the store or fire buckets. 

The methods of actual working are necessarily restricted. 
Dark-room accommodation is quite out of the question, although 
it can be extemporised by means of blankets if the worker is 
really keen on it. Plenty of clean water is usually obtainable, 
but it will have to be carried in buckets, as any waste at the 
taps is carefully checked. On the whole, however, dark-room 
work is best avoided. Films are easiest to handle in camp, 
and should be used where possible. If plates are used thev 
сап be changed after “ lights out," providing one does it quietly, 
all noise as well as lights being forbidden when that call has 
sounded. Either films or plates are better sent away for develop- 
ment, unless the worker has a very compact form of developing 
tank that can be safely used in daylight or gaslight. If this is 
attempted, a concentrated developer, preferably in tabloid or 
powder form, should be used. There is little convenience for 
storing bottles of solution, or indeed for any bulky additions 
to a soldier's authorised kit, and the risk of breakage and con- 
sequent damage of Government property must be borne in mind. 
Printing by daylight or gaslight processes can be done quite 
easily, and this will compensate in some measure for missing 
the pleasures of development. 

In апу case the camera is best left at home in the first instance. 
The recruit can leave it ready packed, and have it sent on when 
he has got somewhat settled and made a few friends. Cne 
little point should be mentioned which might escape attention. 
The parcel should be sent bv “ registered " post, a precaution 
which is desirable for all letters and packages of anv value 
which are sent to soldiers in camp. The camera used should 
be. neither large nor expensive. Much interesting work lies 
waiting to be done, and after the first difticulty has been over- 
come all the others are easily surmounted. The difficulty 
referred to is the obtaining of the otficer's permission. To do 
this, it is best to interest one's sergeant in the matter, as à 
private is not allowed to approach his officer on his own initia- 
tive. The sergeant will then take the photographer to his 
company officer, and with courtesy and tact there is good 
probability of the necessary permission being granted. 
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AFFILIATED SOCIETIES' 


SiR,—Can vou find room in your columns to bring before 
the notice of members of societies affiliated with the Roval 
Photographic Society the scheme that the executive committee 
has in hand for the obtaining from members of such societies 
of a collection of pictorial and scientific prints to be presented 
in portfolio form to our colonial fellow-workers ? 

It is proposed to make up four portfolios, for Australasia, 
India, Canada, and Africa respectively, and to dispatch them at 
the end of the present vear. 

Prints, preferably unmounted, must not exceed 15 by 12 inches, 
but if mounted (on their supports only) 20 by 16 inches They 
must be delivered at 35, Russell Square, W.C., marked ‘ For 
Colonial Collection," not later than November 30, 1910. 

The unmounted prints sclected will be mounted at the expense 
of the Athiliation, and it is intended to have an exhibition of the 
prints in London prior to their dispatch. 

This proposal is the outcome of a request received by the 


COLONIAL COLLECTION. 


Afhliation Executive from one of our colonies asking for the 
circulation of some up-to-date photographic work from tke 
mother country, and it is felt that the present is a very favour- 
able opportunitv, seeing the noble way that our colonies bave 
come forward to our assistance, to accede to their request. It 
is to be hoped that a collection will be obtained illustrative 
of the best work of the day, and worthy of the acceptance of 
our colonial brother workers. We are taking means for com- 
municating to the secretary of every affiliated society in the 
country details of the scheme, and from whom any further 
information required may be obtained. 

The executive committee will also welcome prints from 
members of societies which were recentlv affiliated, but which, 
owing to the war, have had to suspend their activities for the 
time being.— Yours, etc., GEO. Н. RODMAN, 

Chairman, Atfiliation Executive Committee, R P. S 

35, Russell Square, London, W.C. 
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HE aim of this article is to endeavour to show that 
excellent results in a most fascinating branch of 
photography can be obtained with little or no ad- 

ditional outlay for apparatus, whether the worker possesses 
a microscope or not. Photomicrography is becoming more 
and more widely used, both from the purely recreative side, 
and in its applications to the study of natural history and 
research of every description. A worker who has once taken 
up photomicrography is hardly likely to relinquish it, for 
its fascination and possibilities are at once evident, and, 
moreover, it is an extension of ordinary work which 15 
independent of weather conditions, and can be pursued at 
any time. | 

The following notes will deal only with photomicro- 
graphy without a microscope, at magnifications ranging 
from 2 to 12, or possibly 20 diameters. A large number of 
subjects come under the head of low-power photomicro- 
graphy, such as the larger insects, botanical and other 
sections, etc., and the results are often beautiful in them- 
selves, apart from their value as a record in natural history 
and other subjects. 

For low-power work the essentials are a camera of long 
extension, and a short-focus photographic lens, preferably 
an anastigmat. Microscopic objectives of low power are 
not very suitable for such work, as their covering power 15 
very small when compared with a short-focus photographic 
lens. А modern half-plate camera will answer well, or 
even a quarter-plate if it has a good length of bellows. 

Perhaps the best instrument for the purpose, in view of 
the small adaptation required, is found in the daylight- 
enlarging camera, of which various patterns can be obtained 
at reasonable prices. Such a camera is usually provided 
with a bellows extension of from twenty to thirty inches, 
or more, in whole-plate or the larger sizes. Low-power 
photomicrographs are very effective on large plates, though 
of course smaller plates can be used in the large camera 
by means of carriers. Figure 1 shows the type of instru- 
ment referred to. It should be noted that this is not drawn 
to scale, but has been made to give a general idea of the 
arrangement of apparatus to be followed in low-power 
work, and a drawing may prove even better than a photo- 
graph of one particular kind of camera, as it is unlikely 
that every worker will possess a daylight-enlarging camera 
of the same type. 

The lens should have a focus not exceeding four inches, 
asarule. A three-inch lens is very useful, and if only one 
is to be obtained this is the one recommended. Excellent 
photographic lenses of three-inch and two-inch focus can 
be obtained from at least one English maker, at what may 
be termed astonishingly low prices, when their high quality 
is considered. 

Most of the tiny pocket cameras now so popular are fitted 
with short-focus lenses of excellent quality, and if the worker 
possesses such a camera, and can conveniently detach the 
lens for the time being, he will have a first-class instrument 
for low-power work. 

The centre panel, inside the bellows, which carries the 
enlarging lens provided with the type of camera mentioned, 
must be removed and the short-focus lens we intend to use 
fixed centrally on a panel to the camera front. If the 
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focussing screen is at all coarse it should be replaced by a 
fine-grain screen, to be obtained from any photographic 
dealer. 

It is best to firmly fix the camera to a table or bench, 
and this can be done very simply with one, possibly two, 
of the clamps used in fretwork, etc. A stage to carry the 
objects we intend to photograph will be needed, and this 
stage may be either a fixture, or made to slide to and fro. 
If it slides smoothly and steadily we can focus by this 
movement alone, but if it is fixed then we must have some 
means of racking or sliding the lens tó and from the stage. 
The best plan is to have the lens mounted in a well-made 
focussing jacket. . 

The supports for the simple illuminating apparatus to be 
described can be made in wood, and their bases arranged to 
slide in the grooves of the camera baseboard, as shown in 
fig. 1. These supports are all the better for being solid and 
substantial, and may look clumsy when finished, but weight 
and solidity are in this case far more important than appear- 
ance. Objects to be photographed, if mounted as micro- 
scopic slides, can be secured by two metal bull-dog clips, 
one at either side, each gripping the slide and the stage 
itself. Ordinary stage clips can be used if desired. Small 
opaque objects, not mounted as slides, can be placed on a 
piece of glass of suitable size on which is first fixed a tiny 
piece of plasticine into which the object is gently pressed 
and so held securely, the edges of the glass being held as 
before by the metal clips. 

The illuminant in fig. r is an inverted incandescent 
gas mantle, carried on a rod and trav of the kind usually 
supplied for enlarging lanterns. Between the light and the 
back of the stage is a lantern condenser of the usual type 


This condenser should not be less than four inches in dia- 
meter, and will evenly illuminate transparent objects of 
large size. The opening in the stage may be about three 
inches in diameter, but an additional stage with a smaller 
opening should be available for smaller objects. The 
inverted incandescent burner is excellent for low-power 
photomicrography, but almost any illuminant can be used 
successfully. 

As an aid in securing even illumination, the writer uses 
a little device, hardlv so well known as it deserves to be, 
shown in the illustration. This is simply a piece of good- 
quality glass rod, about four inches long and nearly half 
an inch in diameter. The exact dimensions matter little. 
One end is cut flat and polished, and the other cut flat and 
finely ground. The polished end is placed nearer to the 
light. This glass rod ensures even illumination. 

[4 further article, with illustrations of the work obtained with 
this apparatus, will appear next weck.) 
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OIL PRINTING AND TRANSFER. 


T a recent meeting of the South London Photographic 
А Society Mr. F. T. Coupland, B.A., gave a useful, ргас- 
tical demonstration cn “ Oil Printing and Transfer." For the 
oil print the ordinary carbon double transfer paper was used. 
He found Illingworth's No. 125 very gocd for the purpose. 

This paper was sensitised in a 5 per cent. bichromate solu- 
tion, squeegeed to remove surplus solution, and dried as quickly 
as possible. The cupboard where the hot-water cistern 15 
usually placed is an ideal place for drying. 


When printing, Mr. Coupland saw no necessity for the use 
of a meter ; the image is visible, and should be carried to about 
the same depth as platinotype, which it closely resembles. There 
is a little latitude, but the nearer to correct expcsure the better 
the result would be, and the easier it wculd be to transfer. In 
an over-exposed print the ink, on transfer, dces not readily 
leave the surface of the gelatine, but with correct expcsure 
nearly the whole of the ink is transferred. 

Printing is very rapid, an average plucky negative taking 
about one and a half minute in sunshine. 

After exposure the print is washed in water, and the picture 
appears in white relief. This is more noticeable in scme papers 
than others. It is better to avoid warm water, but soak the paper 
in cold water a long tame (all night if you like). The longer, 
within reason, the print scaks, the better it works up. If you 
get tired of inking up the print one day, put it into water, and 
go on again the next day. 

Make a pad of damp blotting paper, place print on this, 
wipe or blot off surface water, and the print is ready for inking. 


It is advisable to have a safe-edge, something like in carbon 
printing, to avoid having to pigment close up to the edge of the 
print, and thus allowing the brush to pick up moisture, which 
repels the ink. Mr. Coupland used some narrow strips of paper, 
which he placed round the edges of the print, and thus ensured 
a clean margin. 

The usual hoof-shaped Pied de Biche brushes of various sizes 

were used, with camel-hair brushes to pick out high lights. 


The special inks prepared by Sinclair and Griffins were recom- 
mended, but printers and litho. inks are quite suitable. 


Advice often given is to start with ink as hard as possible, 
and then thin as you go along; but one can start with it too 
hard, and it does not work easily or well at all. If the transfer 
method is adopted, assuming the print is right, even although 
the ink at the beginning is rather soft and you get a more or 
less smudgy result, the first impression can be taken off, and the 
print will ink up better. Put it back into water, and then ink 
up again, and by that time the ink will be about the right 
consistency. 

If you start with the ink too soft, it will gradually improve. 

For transferring, the choice of paper is practically unlimited ; 
almost any sort is suitable. Scak the chosen paper in water for a 
short time, blot off, adjust the pigmented print, place between 
a pad of rubber, blotting paper, oil sheets, etc., and put under 
great pressure. The result should be a pleasing picture in oil 
on а plain paper base of quite a distinctive character. 


It is very seldom one gets the depth desired by one imprint, 
and Mr. Coupland usually gives two. То register he makes 
one or two pencil marks round the print on the transfer paper, 
removes the print, and inks up again, meanwhile placing the 
transfer between damp blotting paper to keep it in the same 
state of expansion. It is then an easy matter to superimpose 
the two images by placing the re-inked print in adjustment 
with the pencil lines on the transfer, and pressing. One of the 
great advanatges of the transfer is the way in which one can 
build up the shadows by inking up the shadow portions only 
and transferring ; also any modification of the high lights made 
with the camel-hair brushes when inking is not so likely to 
show. It is remarkable the number of transfers that can be 
taken from one original print. Mr. Coupland has inked up 
and taken as many as forty impressions from one original with- 
out it being in the least injured ; in fact, the subsequent impres- 
sions seem to improve. 


Mr. Coupland inked up one or two prints and trans- 
ferred same in an ordinary office press which had been com- 
mandeered by one of the members for the occasion. Failing 
a press, a domestic mangle would answer the purpose, provided, 
of course, the rollers were not too worn. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A SIMPLE BACKGROUND FOR FLOWER AND STILL-LIFE WORK.— 
It is often a difficult matter for the amateur when doing occa- 
sional flower and still-life work to find something suitable for a 
background. It is most important that it should be free from 
marks and creases, as nothing has such a detrimental effect as 
imperfections of this description, and for this reason brown parer 
or the art mounting papers so much in vogue are apt to give 
trouble, and when required often are found expensive in large 
sizes. The present writer, when requiring a background for 
work of this description, utilises a large piece of card, such as 
that used for mounts, which may be bought at a picture framer’s 
or large stationer’s for a few pence. The present piece in use 
measures about sixty inches by thirty, and in order to prevent 
the possibility of cracking when not in use it is lightly nailed 
to the wall in a corner of a spare room. If the white colour of 
the card does not suit the work in hand it is quite an easy matter 
to distemper it, a light grey or lead colour being the most suit- 
able. The above is much cheaper to buy than the commercial 
article, and one will be found to outlast a dozen sheets of mount- 
ing paper. R. M. F. 


GRAINS AND GRAMS (GRAMMES).—Subconsciously we are all 
more or less conservative, and the familiar is usually to us the 
easier path. Most of us are more accustomed to think in grains 
and ounces than grams and litres, so that when we see a formula 
that interests us given in metric measures we wish it had been 
in the more familiar units. Fortunately for us photographers, 
in the majority of cases a high degree of accuracy is not essential. 
It is generally near enough toimagine 1,000 c.c. (or І litre) as 
1,000 minims, and then read the grams as grains. For instance: 
Gelatine 45 grains, as equivalent to 45 grams ; water I,000 с.с., 
as equivalent to 1,000 minims (21 or 2} oz.) If we take І minim 
of water as weighing 1 gr., we get the 21 oz. figure; but if we 
take I gram as 15 grains and 1,000 c.c. as 35 oz., we get the 2} oz. 
estimate, so that if we keep anywhere in between 2} and 2} we 


shall be quite as near as need be. 
* * ж * * 


* * * * ж 


CHOICE or Stop.—If the subject itself is flat—i.e. all more ог. 
less at or about the same distance from the camera— then there 
is no advantage in using a small stop. If the subject presents 
moderate depth the use of a very small stop will reduce the 
apparent depth and probably impart an undesirable suggestion 
of flatness. A large, as compared with a small, stop tends to 
impart a suggestion of boldness, largeness, breadth, and aerial 
perspective. A large stop also favours the suggestion of shadow 
detail or gradation. Too large a stop with many subjects is 
prone to result in some parts being in sharp focus and other 
parts objectionably fuzzy and textureless or meaningless. 

х ДҮР» 
ж ж * м ж 

PEN AND INK SKETCHES.—In addition to my own spoiled film 
I secure not a little of the man who does developing for the drug 
store on the corner. These I clean off by soaking in a hot solu- 
tion of soda followed by scrubbing with a stiff brush or scraping 
with a knife. If any show inclination to wrinkle I go over them 
with a warm iron. These I lay over the selected photographs ; 
and, with a pen and drawing ink, copy off such outline and detail 
as I require, perhaps leaving out some parts and adding a little 
here and there. From this I make a negative by contact, 
using a lantern slide plate, and from this last make any number 
of prints desired, even making enlarged sketches by the ordinary 
process of bromide enlarging. Аз I am in no way an artist 
with the pen or brush and the results secured by the above 
method are quite pleasing, I feel sure that others will have no 
difficulty in securing the same amount of satisfaction as I have 
in following this method of producing '' something different ’’ 
through the medium of their photographic equipment and know- 
ledge.—F. С. Н. (Delaware), in Camera Craft. 
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T the outset it is 
advisable that we 
endeavour to discrimi- 
nate between fog and 
stain, but at the same 
time it is not easy 
to tell the beginner 
їп а few words what 
is the difference be- 
twcen them. Perhaps 
| a few generalisations 
may be more helpful than a high and dry scientific definition. 
Stain may be local or general. It is often coloured, and perhaps 
more often yellow-brown, but sometimes pinkish or even bluish. 
Fog is more usually local, but may be general. It is nearly 
always grey or black, but sometimes greenish-black. Fog is 
granular, stain is not. 

Among the Causes of Stain may be mentioned : stale paper ; 
paper stored in a damp place; developer stale, oxidised, or 
too cold; slow development; exposing the print to thc air 
during development ; prolonged development ; under-exposure, 
which also seems to favour staining, perhaps because it tempts 
one to prolong development; not rinsing off the developer 
before fixing ; touching the print saturated with developer with 
hypo-contaminated fingers; апа insufficient preservative 
(e.g. sulphite, etc.) in the developer. Taken collectively these 
several charges are largely equivalent to ''oxidation of the 
developer," or developer stain. It is to this point attention 
may first and chiefly be directed. 

It is interesting to note that while dozens of formula have 
appeared which concerned stained negatives, very few have 
been suggested for stained prints. One reason for this 1s that 
pyro was and still is a very general favourite for plates and 
films. It found less favour for paper work, giving place to the 
more recently introduced so-called “© non-staining " developers. 
True, pyro more quickly gives stain than perhaps any other 
developer (but this need not be so at all). while when the 
non-staining developers fail to uphold their reputation they 
give stains which are chiefly remarkable for their tenacity. 

But from a number of experiments with stained prints I 
incline to think these '' non-staining " stains can be removed. 
At any rate, I have succeeded in removing them in all cases so 
far tried. However, as this is a rather tedious process of several 
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By W. NORWOOD. 


stages, it may be acceptable to mention a few one-bath pro- 
cedures which are worth trying first of all. In the case of p yro- 
stained prints there is quite a good chance of thus removing 
the stain if it is not very pronounced. 


(1) Water 20 oz., common (potash) alum I oz. ; or preferably 
chrome alum } oz., hydrochloric acid 1 drm. 

(2) Water 2 oz., thiocarbamide 20 gr., citric acid 20 gr., or 
nitric acid 5 minims. 

(3) It is convenient and economical to prepare small quantities 
of saturated solutions of potass. permanganate, sodium chloride 
(kitchen salt), and chrome alum. At ordinary workroom 
temperatures, say from 60 to 70 deg. F., the following will give 
the reader some rough idea of how much water is required to 
dissolve one part of each of the above-named three salts, viz. : 
potass. permang. 1 part, water 15 parts; table salt 1 part, water 
3 parts; chrome alum 1 part, water 6 parts. 


Now to procced with a yellow, brown, or pink staincd print. 
In 1 oz. water dissolve Io gr. citric acid ; when this is dissolved, 
add chrome alum solution 5 minims, then salt solution I5 
minims, and finally potass. permanganate solution 15 minims. 
Bathe the stained print in this deep-violet solution, wherein 
it will gradually bleach. Bleaching must be sufficient at any 
rate to cause nearly all, if not all, the blacks of the prints to 
change. This may take anything from three to eight or ten 
minutes. The print is now rinsed on both sides under the tap 
for say half a minute, and then bathed in water 1 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 1o gr., soda bi-sulphite, 20 gr., or until both paper 
and image are quite white and colour free. The print is again 
washed for at least a minute, and preferably five minutes, and 
then redeveloped in any developer that is not stale or slow 
acting. If citric acid be not at hand, 2 minims of hydrochloric 
acid or 4 minims of sulphuric acid may be used. But, for 
reasons into which one need not now enter, my present prefer- 
ence is for citric acid. I think—but this is only conjecture at 
present—that tartaric acid might equally well be used if more 
convenient. By the above procedure I have removed both 
yellow, brown, and pink stains. 

Finally, a word of warning. Developer stain is frequently 
accompanied by more or less fog, especially round the edges 
of stale paper. While the foregoing may confidently be ex- 
pected to remove the stain, the big chances are that the tog 
will again appear on redevelopment. 


چو 
“THE A.P. AND P. N.” PRIZE SLIDES, 1916.‏ 


HE prize-winning slides in THE A. P. AND Р. N. Annual Lantern Slide Competition for 1916 will commence their tour among 


the photographic societies of the country on November т. 
to press. 


Below is a list of the bookings arranged up to the time of going 
Secretaries who desire to secure the slides for their societies, and have not yet made application, should consult the 


list, and write us immediately if there is a suitable vacant date which allows a safe margin for transit of the slides bctween one 


place and the next. 


1916. Dec. 14—Nottingham. Feb. 15—Brighouse. 
Nov. 1—Coventry. »,  I9—Cambridge. »,  20—Rotherham. 

a 3—Hereford. »,  22—Sheffeld (Brunswick). 
" 7—MHackney. I9I7. »,  26—Leeds. 

»  9—Tunbridge Wells. Jan. 1—Walthamstow. », 27—Keighley. 

»  I3—Newport (Моп.) " 3— Bootle. р; : 

ri Cardiff (Naturalists’). T 8—Lancaster. Mat, E RU саме. 

„ 16—Cardiff (С.С) „ @—Oldham (P.S.) EE ot d 

» 20—Oxford. »  I1—Leigh. nd 12—Southport. 


15—Oldham (Equitable). ^ I5—QGreenock. 
13— Burnley. 19—Glasgow and W. of Scotland 
22—Preston. 


21—Partick. 
23—Blackburn. : 27— Aberdeen. 
25—Darwen. 


o— Warrington. April 3—South Shields. 
о Stalvbridge. »,  II1—Sheffield (and Hallamshire). 


7— Dukinfield. » 16—Cripplegate. 
12—Scarborough. May g—South Essex. 
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» 22—Bath (County). 
»  25—Bournemouth. 5 
, 28—Exeter. vi 
4—Willesden. " 
T 6—Peterborough. » 
T 8—Loughborough. 

»  II—Birmingham (P.A.C.) 
»  l2—Leicester (Lit. and Phil.) i 
»  Ij3—Leicester (P.S.) s 
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А YEAR 
or two 
ago, in 
the peace- 
ful days 
before 
the war, 
a little 
Portrait by A. L. Coburn. par t y 
Gm eis 
gath e r ed 
at the 


Holborn Restaurant, and discussed in the 
intervals of lunch the future of pictorial 
photography in England, on the Continent, 
and in America. The party consisted of the 
Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
the Editor of American Photography (Frank Коу Етаргіе), 
Henry B. Goodwin (the subject of the present note, and who 
was then assistant editor of the Swedish photographic journal, 
Svenska Fotografen), Bertram Park (who was then secretary 
of the London Salon of Photography), and the present writer. 

During the comparison of notes concerning photographic 
experiences both Park and Goodwin expressed their desire and 
determination to become successful professionals at the first 
opportunity that offered. 

Then came the war. Yet in spite of this both men, keen 
amateurs in the best sense of the word, have become successful 
professionals. Bertram Park I dealt with in an earlier article 
of this series. Goodwin, with whom I have had much corre- 
spondence since, bids fair to become one of the leading exponents 
of pictorial professional photography in Sweden. 

The Editor of THE А. P. made Dr. Goodwin's acquaintance 
in 1912, when lecturing in the autumn term at University 
College, London, on “ The Influence of the Viking Age on the 
Growth of English." This, and other Scandinavian subjects 
in connection with English history, is one which Goodwin has 
lectured upon before many learned societies. 

At that time he was merely an enthusiastic amateur photo- 
grapher, a keen reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, which 
he had sent him regularly in Sweden ; and he was fired with 
the ambition of practically every aspiring pictorial photo- 
grapher, i.e. to be represented in ' Photograms of the Year," 
and to have his work accepted at the London Salon. 

At this period also he was competing in prize competitions 
for amateurs, and proving fairly successful, but was continually 
deploring the stagnation and apathy of the people in Sweden 
towards any advance in pictorial photography, the professionals 
being content merely to supply what the public wanted in the 
shape of shiny unsympathetic photographs of a very ordinary 
type, without making any effort to improve the work or to put 
forward new ideas for the uplift of photography generally. 
Goodwin decided to alter this if it was in his power, and set 
about it with great determination and energy, his first step 
being to devote himself seriously to portrait work as a profes- 
sion, and to embody his own ideas in his productions. 

This was after the interview in London referred to above. 
His first series of portraits was one of ' Learned Men," similar 
to the series that Coburn, Arbuthnot, Murchison, and others 
have made familiar to the London public. These were shown 
in the university city of Upsala in the local hall. The prints 
were made in ozobrome (a process which Dr. Goodwin learnt 
whilst in England), and he was quite content when one of the 
local photographers stated that the results were '' excellent 
for an amateur "! Soon after this, and after the commence- 
ment of the war, he had another exhibition in a Stockholm 
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By “PORTRAIT LENS.” 


art gallery. Some of the] more successful exhibits were lauded 
in signed articles by avowedly merciless art critics in the daily 
papers. The public success of this exhibition, although taking 
him entirely by surprise, was such an encouraging step towards 
a realisation of his ideals that he promptly hired a big flat in a 
splendidly situated mansion in Stockholm (7b Strandvagen). 
Mrs. Goodwin took charge of the reception room, in which the 
character of the drawing-room of an ordinary Swedish home 
was preserved. A girl retoucher without any trace of profes- 
sional training was selected, and to her Dr. Goodwin's 
ideas on the subject of retouching were carefully imparted. A 
printer was also engaged. The larder and scullery of the flat 
became the dark-room and enlarging room; while the dining- 
room, of which a photograph is given herewith, became the 
studio. This was fitted with a 12,000 c.p. arc lamp reflecting 
its light towards the white ceiling. In all other respects it 
remained an ordinary room. 

This handsome flat is therefore both the home and workshop, 
and the work of Dr. Henry Buergel Goodwin is steadily be- 
coming famous throughout Sweden. During the last couple 
of years some of the most notable people in the country have 
sat to him for their portraits. | 

At the present London Salon of Photography six striking 
examples of his work are on view (two are reproduced on pp. 295 
and 296 of this issue), and a one-man show including a series of 
portraits of Swedish actors in Shakespearean characters will 
be held in THE A. P. Little Gallery shortly. These should prove 
of the greatest interest to British portraitists in view of the 
rapid rise and development of this worker. 

Dr. Goodwin has become a firm believer in the value and 


virtues of artificial lighting for portraiture, and although suffi- 
cient daylight is available in the Scandinavian summer he does 
not take much advantage of it, but covers the large window 
of his studio with a plain dark cloth, the entire room being 
then flooded with soft reflected light of high actinic power. 
He now insists on making special appointments for sittings, 
and sometimes spends half a day or half a night over one sitter. 
His method, however, justifies itself, as his clients pav high 
prices for their portraits, which are produced either in gum 
bichromate, photogravure, carbon, or platinotype. Most of 
his work is taken то by 8 direct. 
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ALBION. By F, J Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, 5.W. 
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By HECTOR MURCHISON, 


BY THE LOCHSIDE, 
Pall Mall East, S.W. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 54, 
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MISS ELLEN KEY. By Н, B, GOODWIN. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, SW. See p. 29a. 
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ANDERS ZORN. By Н. B. Goopwiw, 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. See p. 292. 
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THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THIRD NOTICE. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HOUGH last week's notice was devoted to the figure work 
that takes such an important part in this vear's Salon 
Exhibition, a few more examples still remain to be mentioned 
before proceeding to consideration of the landscapes. А very 
expressive picture with a gay touch of comedy is " Beware! " 
by Mr. D. J. Butcher. The coquettish maid, who, so to speak, 
holds the stage, surely cannot be approached without danger, 
and the man, who is rightly given a subsidiary part in the 
design, is no doubt coming indiscreetly near. Apart from the 
vivacious representation of the girl, which :s quite excellent, 
the treatment deserves commendation for the avoidance of 
conflicting interest between the two figures, a matter always 
presenting a problem —though one of no particular dithculty— 
for solution in groups of two. There are some portraits that 
attract attention, apart from their merits, bv reason of the 
interest attaching to the individualities portraved, and one of 
these, Dr. H. Goodwin's * Anders Zorn," calls for notice on 
account of the forcible suggestion of the Swedish painter and 
etcher's strong individuality. 

Mr. Walter Benington's '" Louis Raemakers ' is of special 
interest in view of the fame into which this biting ¢artoonist 
has sprung, and his retlective face, which is full of suggestion 
of nervous force controlled by thought, reveals something of 
the character of mind that has produced the strongest pictorial 
indictment of Hunnish savagerv. 

E. T. Holding's portrait of Herbert Nve is a delightful piece 
of work in high kev, and the same worker's '' Oliver Hall " isa 
boldly treated profile that will be well remembered. His two 
figure studies are also sound work, '' In the Studio " being a 
particularly successful rendering of a somewhat dithcult subject. 

Filson Young's “ Restaurateur" and ' Max Beerbohm” 
in a parody of Whistler's ‘ Carlyle ” are notable contributions 
to the Salon. We look for further good things from this worker. 

Richard Polak's work is always interesting and clever, and 
his contributions to this vear's show are all well up to the high 
standard he has already set. These genre pictures by this gifted 
Dutch photographer are in a class apart. 

Mr. Bertram Park's fancifully decorative portraits are also 
attractive, ‘' Mdlle. Lydia Kyasht " being especially picturesque, 
and admirable for the modelling of the fine profile, and the 
larger conception of design. Another picturesque portrait, 
that shows a sense of design and derives dignity from reserved 
treatment, is ‘‘ Miss Edith Evans," by Miss Florence Vandamm. 
" Marian Grey ” is represented with grace and delicacy in a 
spirit of dreamy poetry by H. Berssenbrugge, one of the Dutch 
contributors. 

Among the landscapes it is interesting to look for indications 
of a new impulse that may bring the representation of open-air 
subjects another step forward. Landscape has been carried 
to a high degree of technical and pictorial excellence, but there 
is no rcason why aspiring workers should rest content. It 
should be remembered that the further one goes in any art, 
'" the little more; and how much is!” becomes increasingly 
difficult of attainment. The present occasion is not an appro- 
priate one for pursuing the interesting question of the direction 
of future development, but attention may fittingly be given 
to some examples that seem to offer suggestions. It will be 
agreed that the spirit of nature, rather than the exact presenta- 
tion of details, is the vital principle of landscape, but it is not 
to be overlooked that photography has a unique power of render- 
ing exquisite form, as well as poetry of tone. To combine 
these attributes of the medium, without hard mechanical 
precision on the one hand, and “ fuzziness ” on the other, is a 
desirable feat, very well accomplished by Mr. W. S. White, 
who is one of the highly skilled Australian exhibitors, in “ Melody 
of Morn,’ for, together with an imaginative regard for the 
mvsterv of atmosphere, he gives effect to the graceful details 
of the trees. Some American landscapes are specially note- 
worthy. Мг. W. H. Porterfield sends several admirable proofs, 
not onlv of wellinformed technique. but of sensitiveness to 
the varying moods of nature. '' Bending to the Blast " conveys 
the sentiment of a stormy scene with trees swaving against 
the background of grey clouds, and as a contrast, " Elm Lawn ” 
is full of peaceful summer feeling with a soft atmosphere and 
hazv distant sunlight beyond the arch of foreground foliage 
that gives a quietly decorative purpose to the design. It is 
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to be noted that the richness and colour of near foliage in shadow 
is not neglected in this work. 

The matter is one that does not always receive the attention 
it deserves, as witness the heavy and unsympathetic treatment 
of the foreground trees in " On the Housatonic,” by Mr. Floyd 
Vail, who, however, in other respects produces a pleasant 
summer scene, with a boat as a happy point of emphasis on 
the well depicted water, and a sense of aerial perspective in the 
distance. [t is, of course, quite correct to deal broadly with 
these shadowed leafy masses, but one may alwavs remember 
that they have colour and a quality that belongs to nothing 
else. Mr. E. T. McPhail's '* The Power of Niagara ” is strongly 
influenced by temperament, and reflects vastness and energy, 
rather than the varied shapes of falling water. It is a credit- 
able attempt to render the impression. 

Mr. W. D. Brodhun, another American, bv the simplicity 
and breadth of his treatment of the landscape in " The Adven- 
turers," engages sympathetic notice for the two little children 
who are wandering over the hillside in a venturesome explora- 
tion of the great unknown, and thus he gives etfect to a pretty 
idea. There is also a touch of imagination in Mr. Н. C. Mann’s 
“ Silent Snow," with its desolate bare tree and bold sweep of 
line, and also in Dr. D. J. Ruzicka's broad, massive picturing of 
‘Queensborough Bridge," with cleverly managed water and 
aerial perspective. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the promise, held out bv such 
spirited works, that landscape, which has long been regarded 
as a British province, will receive a new impetus through Ameri- 
can and Colonial enterprise. The remarkably strong Australian 
output includes Mr. H. Cazncaux's “ Challis House, Sydney,” 
with its strong feeling for sunlight and shadow, and Mr. W. 
Howieson's decoratively conceived “ The White House," which 
have been appreciatively noticed before. | 

I have scarcely left space enough to do justice to the British 
landscapes, some of which, however, have already been men- 
tioned. Mr. Alexander Keighley maintains the distinguished 
position that he has held for several years by force of individual 
methods combining merits of composition, tone, and treat- 
ment, and expressing an imaginative and artistic vision of open- 
air scenes. I have previously referred to '' The Stray Lamb,” 
and “ Mist and Sunshine" is another excellent and charac- 
teristic example, carried out with a decorative purpose in the 
graceful bough with blossoms, beyond which is the hazy light 
in which the cow makes an unassertive but appropriate accent. 

Mr. Charles Job, another seasoned worker, presents an ейес- 
tive sunset at sea in “ Solitude," and Mr. Ward Muir has an 
interesting and original ‘‘ Lake District Landscape," in which 
the low walls that in the North take the place of hedges form 
an intricate combination of lines that is very cleverly managed. 
Mr. Bertram Cox's ability is manifested by his suggestive 
treatment of architecture under soft and atmospheric sunlight 
in '' King's and Clare, Cambridge.” 

À pleasing work rendered with delicacy is Mr. R. Belfield's 
' On the Arun," which in the daintiness of the wild flowers 
exemplifies the camera's power of depicting fine detail, while 
the graceful line of the bank and the open-air fecling are addi- 
tional merits. Mr. J. Arthur Lomax's '' Springtime " is a well 
designed landscape in good quiet tone, with the central tree 
in the group of three willows effectively emphasised. The 
two pictures of aeroplanes by Major Colin Campbell are among 
the best representations of this subject that have yet appeared. 
With their wild and picturesque cloud ettect thev convey an 
impressive suggestion of the romance of the аіг--а field of 
daring chivalry and adventure far surpassing anything that 
was open to the knights of old. 

Mr. Fred Judge's '* Watchbell Street, Rye,” in quiet colour, 
is engaging on account of the pretty play of sunlight on the 
houses. The chief honours in colour work, however, undoubtedly 
go to the well-ordered brilliance and dainty handling of the 
graceful harmonies by M. Demachy, whose © Canal St. Martin " 
is very eftective, with the telling accent of the gleam on the 
houses amid the rich shades cf the sunset hour. 

The show is full of suggestion for camera workers and of 
general interest for others. 1t may be hoped that due advan- 
tage will be taken of its inviting opportunities before the closing 
day, next Saturday, October 14. 
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A MASKING DEVICE FOR FILMS. 


PART from enhancing the appear- 
А ance of a print, white borders also 
serve the useful purpose of effecting a 
considerable saving of toning material 
when prints are made on one of the 
brands termed toning papers. To provide 
each negative separately with a mask о 
secure white borders is, to say the least. 
a tedious bit of business. А much sim- 
pler and time-saving plan is to make a 
masking contrivance such as illustrated 
by fig. 6, which will answer for any number 
of negatives, provided they are all of 
one size. A masking contrivance like 
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the one shown here—which is designed 
for use with film negatives—can be made 
with a very small expenditure of labour 
and trouble. Although so simpleJand 
easily constructed, its efficiency is [not 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


impaired thereby, for it answers its 
intended purpose quite satisfactorily. 

Now, to make one of these contrivances, 
procure two nice pieces of paper, fairly 
stout, quite opaque, and preferably 
black one side and white the other. 
Paper of this type made for book- 
binding purposes, and sold by stationers 
at about twopence a sheet, answers quite 
satisfactorily. In addition to the paper, 
also obtain an ordinary photographic 
printing frame and a piece of plain glass, 
both of which should be, say, half-plate 
size. A waste negative glass with the 
film scrubbed off will answer admirably 
for this purpose. 

To set to work, cut two pieces of the 
paper, say, a good half inch larger each 
way than the plain piece of glass. With 
a couple of dabs of glue, temporarily 
attach these two pieces together, at two 
of the corners, as shown by stars on fig. I. 
Afterwards place the piece of glass in the 
exact centre of these attached pieces of 
paper. Then run a pencil mark round 
the two sides and ends, as indicated by 
dotted square shown on fig. r. In the 
centre of this square, mark another 
square, somewhere about half an inch 
smaller than the dimensions of negative 
intended for use, as indicated bv A. 
On a piece of glass or hard metal lay these 
pieces of paper; then take a straight- 
edged ruler and a sharp knife and first 
cut out the centre A, and afterwards 
cut on the outer dotted lines. This will 
now give two masks identical in shapes 
and sizes, as indicated on fig. 2. Next take 
one of these masks and stick it black side 
downwards on the piece of glass already 
alluded to, as shown on fig. 3. To prevent 
oozing at the edges and giving rise to 
further trouble, this first mask should be 
stuck on the piece of glass with some stiff 
kind of glue, such as seccotine. 

By way of further caution, it might be 
mentioned that if a glue of too thin con- 
sistency is used it is more than likely 
to throw the mask out of shape, besides 
adding to the difficulty in making a neat 
job of attaching to the piece of glass. 
After sticking on the glass and allowing 
sufficient time for purposes of drying, at 
somewhere about one-eighth distance 
from edge of the central opening A, one 
end and one side of the attached mask 
should be coated over with some glue 
of the kind already referred to, as shown 
by shade on fig. 4. To make a neat job 
of applying the glue where stated on one 
of the ends, and one of the sides, and at 
about one-eighth distance from the 
opening A, mark two pencil lines, as shown 
by dotted lines on fig. 3. After marking 
these lines, lay a clean piece of paper— 
which should be quite square—close up 
against the lines, completely covering over 
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the portion which is to be kept quite free 
of the glue, as indicated bv B, fig. 4. 
Having done this, the glue can now be 
brushed on with freedom over the 
portion stated, provided that the piece 
of paper B is kept rigidly in position all 
the time by placing the fingers of the 
left hand on the back. 

After coating the portion over with glue 
in the way mentioned, the second mask 
should be laid on the top (white side 
upwards) and rubbed into contact with 
glued portion of first mask. When fitting 
on the second mask every care must be 
taken to make the edges of both openings 
coincide, otherwise it will be impossible 
to make a satisfactory job of the white 
margins. To obtain white margins on à 
print of equal width all way round, mark 
a square in black lines on the mask at 
about a quarter inch distance from the 
opening in the centre, as indicated by the 
dotted square on fig. 5. 

Having now completed the masking 
contrivance, to make а white-bordered 
print raise the top mask at the free corner 
and slip a film negative underneath, as 
shown on fig. 6. Then let the free corner 
down, and lay on the mask and within 
the black-lined square a piece of printing 
paper of the kind selected for use. After 
placing the piece of printing paper in 
position, to keep it from slipping, towards 
one end place two fingers of the left hand 
on the back of printing paper, insert the 
back of printing frame, fasten up, and then 
expose inthe usual way. After exposure, 
withdraw the print and conduct the 
remaining operations in the usual manner. 

H. We B 
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UNCAPPING THE LENS. 


HE following is an idea to get over 
the difficulty of moving the camera 
when making an exposure by uncapping 
the lens. It consists of a cylinder A, 
inside of which works a plunger B; the 
top of cylinder A is screwed to take an 


release. Cn 
plunger B being forced 


Antinous 


down, the lever C (to 

which 1s secured the lens 

cap) is moved to position "S ^ 
as shown dotted in draw- 

ing. Аз soon as plunger 

B is released, a light spring E forces 
lever C to its former position. A small 
spring bracket D carries the device, 
and allows for an adjustment up or down 
to suit position of lens. 

The whole thing is simple, and could 
easily be made in pieces of scrap brass, 
etc., which are usually to be found in 
the amateur’s workshop. Е: Е. Ҹ. 
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ON SPOTTING NEGATIVES. 


INHOLES and small 
air-bell marks on the 
negative are a great 
source of worry to 
many beginners who 
do not realise how 
simple a matter it 
is to remove them. 
Of course one needs 
to have reasonably 
good eyesight and a 
steady hand, and 
suitable appliances, 
including some sort 
of desk on which to support the nega- 


` tives. А retouching desk may be 


bought for a few shillings, or the 
handy man may knock one together 
very readily from a good-sized tea 
chest or Hudson's soap box. If the 
lid and the bottom of the box are both 
removed, and the lid placed in the box 
diagonally so as to divide the box into 
two triangular halves, an efficient desk 
will be obtained—a hole being cut in 
the lid first of all, over which to place 
the negative. The box should of 
course be set up on its end, and it 
should be chosen of sufficient size to 
allow the arms to rest comfortably 
on the slope when working at the 
negatives. If such a box is firmly 
nailed together, and neatly covered 
with brown paper, a much better desk 
will result than many of the “ footling ”’ 
things offered in the shops, desks often 


no bigger than a whole-plate printing 
frame. 

The other materials are one or two 
retouching pencils, either good quality 
drawing lead pencils or the ever- 


E 


Fig. 2. 


pointed variety, HB and H being the 
required grades. One or two small 
sable pencils, a cake of Indian ink, 
and a bottle of any good quality re- 
touching medium will also be needed. 
The Indian ink may be rubbed up 
for use on a small saucer. 


The retouching medium is applied 
to the film surface of the negative by 
a little dab with the cork, and this is 
spread by means of a bit of silk rag— 
something which has been washed 
many times and has lost its fluffiness. 
Care must be taken to soften the edges 
off. The medium slightly incrcases 
the translucencv of the negative, and 
if an edge is left it will show in printing. 

There are two kinds of pinholes, 
one in which the gelatine film is there 
but transparent or nearly so, and the 
other in which a bit of film is actually 
flaked away from the celluloid or the 
glass. The method of treatment 
depends to some extent on the 
presence or otherwise of film, on the 
size of the pinhole, and on its position 
in the negative, that is whether in thin 
or in dense portions of the negative. 
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These points we shall deal with as we 
consider the examples, each of which 
represents a pinhole magnified from 
30 to 6o diameters. 

In fig. 1 we have a pinhole in a verv 
dense part of the plate-—a part 
so dense that it is obvious it 
will correspond to white paper 
in the print. A pinhole in such 
a position produces а black 
spot in the print. It is some- 
times recommended to place 
the point of the pencil on the 
pinhole, and twirl the pencil 
round, but it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to fill the hole in this 
wav, and the general result will 
be something like that shown in 
fip 2. This method is more 
suitable for pinholes in the half 
tones. In dense places the best 
plan is to fill the hole entirely 
with a tinv dab of black paint, 
the Indian ink, in fact, rubbed 
up quite thickly on the saucer 
and allowed to become nearly 
dry. Of course the pencil- 
twirling method shown in fig. 2 is an 
improvementon the untouched pinhole, 
but is not quite so satisfactory as the 
complete obliteration of the spot. 

It sometimes happens that in a 
sky not quite opaque there are a num- 
ber of very tiny pinholes. These will 
often show much more in the negative 
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than in a print from it, the reason 
being that the strong light passing 
through the pinhole spreads on the 
retina of the eye, just as the fine 
incandescent wire of an electric 
bulb looks very much thicker 
than it actually is. On the print 
the process is, so to speak, 
reversed, the light from the large 
area spreading and tending to 
obscure the tiny black spots. 
It has been recommended to deal 
with these very tiny spots by 
gently rubbing blacklead powder 
over the film with the tip of the 
finger, and then dusting off. This 
method is obviously of no use 
unless the pinholes are actually 
holes or pits in the film, into 
which the blacklead will pene- 
trate and lodge. 

Next let us look at fig. 3, 
where we have a pinhole in a 
rather dark half-tone. This 
shows the effect of applying 
the Indian ink too wet. Instead 
of filling up the hole the colour 
fails to adhere to the glass (this occurs 
when the gelatine itself has chipped 
away—as often happens after mer- 
curial intensification) and is sucked 
up by the gelatine edge all round the 


hole. The consequence is 
that the pinhole is empha- 
sised rather than obliter- 
ated, the black band mak- 
ing it more conspicuous 
than before. Really, the 
colour, whatever its depth 
may be, should be taken 
on the tip of the brush and 
used as dry as possible. 
By using the colour 
fairly dry it is an easy 
matter to stipple over a 
pinhole of considerable size, 
or even a damaged place 
in the film. Fig. 4 shows 
how this may be done. 
It is well to begin by using 
colour rather too pale, and 
in this way to build up a 
stippled image strong enough to 
match the surrounding area. Fig.5 
shows the first few touches, of course 
very much magnified. These touches 


Fig. 6. 


must be allowed to dry before the 
surface is worked over a second time. 

The superiority of this “ matching ”’ 
process will be seen at once when fig. 4 
is compared with fig. 6. Fig. 6 shows a 
pinhole or small clear patch in a light 
area (i.e. light on the negative—a 
shadow tone) filled in with a blob of 
black. Such a spot is actually better 
left alone than spotted in this crude 
way. 

Some people may find it easier to 
match up large pinholes and “ air- 
bells" by working with the pencil. 
Retouching medium must be applied 
to the negative, either over the whole 
surface or to the parts on which it is 
desired to work. The pencil may be 
used either by strokes or dots. Fig. 7 
shows the dots, and fig. 8 the strokes. 
Of course the spot or patch is quite 
distinct, but it must be remembered 
that the illustration shows everything 
on a large scale. If these illustrations 
are held some distance away, the 
spotted area will merge into the 
surroundings in figs. 4, 7, and 8. 
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Fig. 5. 


The dots shown in fig. ; may be 
produced by holding the pencil nearly 
vertical and rapping the film surface, 
keeping up the tapping until the patch 
disappears. In certain cases the tex- 
ture obtained in this way enables 
the best match to be achieved. 

Fig. 8 shows almost a shadow tone, 
and with so little image on the film 
tapping might be dangerous, because 
likely to overdo the amount of lead 
added. In such a case the best method 
to emplov is to use the H pencil, which 
being harder puts less lead on with 
normal pressure. Then a few light 
strokes may be made in all directions, 
just moving the point of the lead 
pencil across the film where the tone 
appears too light. 

In all cases, and particularly where 
matching of any area of fair size is to 
be done, successful results will be 
obtained more easily if the eye is kept 
some distance away from the work. 
Ten or twelve inches is a good average 
distance. 

Finally, retouching medium and the 
work on it may be removed with 
turpentine, methylated spirit, or ben- 
zine, according to the kind of medium. 
Spotting colour may be removed bv 


soaking the negative and  wiping 
gently with cotton wool. 
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S. C. P, 


Needs no dark-room and no extensive experience in making 


Photographic Prints. 


Yields sparkling pictures from negatives which seem almost 


hopeless. Опе trial will convince you of the simplicity in 


manipulation and sterling QUALITY of S. C. P. 


Manufactured in Matt, Glossy and Carbon Surfaces ; 
Thin and Thick Substances; and Soft, Normal and Vigorous 
Grades. 


Booklet and Price List on application to your Dealer, or 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


€ 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDINO WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Come, Midlands ! 

News from the Midland Photographic Federation 
is very meagre, and as the secretary puts it," Federa- 
tion and society life generally has been very slack 
in the midlands ever since the war began." Thus 
they have a double meaning in the expressed hope 
that it will soon be over. Probably some of the 
" dead societies" may never revive; they were 
feeble before, but the war has been a settler. How- 
ever, we are hoping for the best, for we know that 
England is now awake, and young England will 
soon have the chance of its lifetime. Like other 
federations, the midland organisation felt the 
pinch keenly when no cheap rates of travelling - 
were decreed, perhaps more so than some, for 
their distances are mostly long. The next dele- 
gates' meeting is fixed for Walsall on October 28, 
when the president hopes to welcome a good assembly 
of delegates. Societies in this federation who have 
not been heard of lately are Beeston, Brierley Hill, 
Derby, Ilkeston, Kidderminster, Malvern, Rugby, 
Stafford, Stone, Stourbridge, and Wolverhampton. 
If there has been any recent revival or survival, 
and the new officers are not in touch with the 
Federation officials, I shall be glad to be corrected 
and incidentally the means of their re-entry. Some 
of the above societies have suspended operations 
for the duration of the war,, 


Glasgow Federation. 

The Glasgow and District Photographic Union, 
which is a small federation active in the Glasgow 
area, are arranging a portfolio and lantern slide 
competition among the clubs, the arrangements 
for which are not yet complete, but I hope later 
to give a few interesting particulars concerning 
them. Two demonstrations have been arranged 
to which all the societies are invited, viz., Novem- 
ber 8, “ Exposure and Development," by Mr. Wm. 
Duff, in the rooms of the Partick Camera Club ; 
and on January 19, “ Carbon Printing," by 3, 
Maclean, at the Eastern Camera Club. The joint 
exhibition is dropped this coming winter owing 
to the workers being either away on Service or 
closely engaged on war work. The societies in 
the Federation are Barrhead С.С., Shettleston 
Camera Club, St. George’s Camera Club, Eastern 
Camera Club, St. Rollox Camera Club, Cowlairs 
Camera Club, Patrick Camera Club, and Dennistoun, 
Amateur Photographic Association. The general 
secretary is John Macdonald, 175, Duke Street, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow. 


Richmond Syllabus. 

Richmond (Surrey) Camera Club is an organisation 
that has the blessing of several very capable workers, 
not only taking some interest in the society, but 
giving to it the benefit of their great experience. 
Firstly, we have Dr. Rodman as a working presi- 
dent, and he is sufficiently well known to require 
no introduction to this page—his work has gone 
forth on many occasions. Vice-presidents G. 
Ardaseer and W. Sanderson are thus in very good 
company. Next I find Mr. F. T. Coupland has 
taken control of the portfolio, and that means 
someone has to do some pictures or he will want to 
know why not. The society meets every Thursday 
at the Castle Assembly Rooms. Richmond, at eight. 


Derby Institute is Brisk. 

The Midland Railway Institute Photographic 
Societv at Derby is not one of those moribund 
societies of the midlands I have spoken of earlier, 
but is game to carry on ; that is to say, * Every 


effort will be made to carry out the arrangements, 
but owing to the war the meetings are liable to be 
cancelled without notice.". The next lecture is 
on November 6, when Mr. G. H. Widdows will 
illustrate the subject of ** Southwell Minster.” Mr. 
Widdows is the architect to the Derbyshire Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Sheffield is Ever Robust. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society is never 
behind in anvthing it undertakes, and the syllabus 
to hand is no exception to that excellent rule. 
Probablv owing to the war activities of the district, 
the society is only meeting fortnightly, that is, on 
the first and third Thursdays of each month at 


7.30 p.m.; otherwise the programme of lectures 
and demonstrations is fully equal to those of the 
past. The lectures are given in the Builders’ 


Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, and even these 
are but one feature of the society's usefulness. 
The exhibition of members' work takes pride of 
place on many counts. In pre-war periods it was 
one of the foremost open events of the provinces, 
but latterly is confined to members’ work only. 
The exhibits for competition will be in two classes, 
prints and lantern slides. The number of exhibits 
submitted by a member will be restricted to six 
in each of the two classes, but there will be a further 
section for non-competitive work. Old negatives 
may be printed from, if not previously exhibited. 
Another big feature at Sheffield is the work room 
at 199a, South Street, Moor, which is fitted up 
splendidly as a work room, dark room, and en- 
larging room. It is provided with enlarging and 
reducing cameras, and can also be used for studio 
purposes. 1 had almost overlooked another im- 
portant feature in the syllabus, and that is the 
change in secretary. In every walk of life we find 
the grand old men returning to their realms of 
activity of more youthful days. Mr. J. К. Wigfull 
has seen much service in the Sheffield Society, and 
now he has again returned to the helm. The secre- 


tarial address is now at 14, Parade Chambers, 
Sheffield. 
Experienced Skippers. 

The syllabus of the Hackney Photographic 


Society, fixed up to the end of December, gives 
proof of the vitality of this society. Meetings as 
usual on Tuesdays at the Hackney Baths at eight 
o’clock, under the presidency of Mr. Wm. Rawlings, 
and we may expect that the excellent experience 
the society has thus gained in close association 
with two officials with the energy of President 
Rawlings and Secretary Selfe will stand them in 
good stead during the present trying period. One 
is glad to note a demonstration on October то on 
“ A Daylight Enlarging Camera," а subject of 
which we hear too little, vet is the stock-in-trade of 
the professional enlarger. 


A Wonderful Yorkshire Syllabus. 


The Bradford Photographic Society are anxious 
to welcome a few new members. It is well known 
there are a good many amateurs in Bradford not 
connected with any society, and if it were only 

ssible to get into touch with them the secretary 
feels sure they would readily join the society. The 
meeting room is at the Mechanics’ Institute (Tyrrel 
Street entrance), a suitable place for a pleasant 
photographic evening. The subscription is only a 
nominal five shillings, and the svllabus of lectures, 
which is to hand this week, is equal to any issued 
by the best literary societies, very often at a very 


The lecture 


opening 
- by Alex. Keighley ; ae A 
Chat on Pictorial Landscape," by Harold G. Grainger; 


much higher subscription. 
on * Pictures of Egypt," 


* Nature Poets and Nature Pictures," by Percy 
Lund; ' A Peculiar Peninsula," by С. B. Howdill, 
A.R.I.B.A.; and “ Preparing the Exhibition 
Print" by T. Lee Syms, are examples of what I 
mean. Al! these subjects are federation lectures, 
and I venture to add no society, outside a federa- 
tion, could prepare a voluntarily given syllabus 
equal to the Bradford example. Apart from com- 
petition and slide nights there are twenty-one front- 
rank lectures and demonstrations. 


A Passe-Partout Exhibition. 


Two other features in the syllabus are worth 
notice: (1) The “ roll of honour," which contains 
a dozen names, and indicates that they are re- 
tained in full membership until thev return (may 
it be soon and certain !) ; (2) the exhibition. The 
society is to hold an exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphs in the spring of 1917, at the Cartwright 
Memorial Hall, which is the official title of Brad- 
ford's City Art Gallery. The interest of every 
member is canvassed to make this exhibition the 
success it deserves to be, for it is as unique as it 
wil be good. АП pictures must be mounted and 
framed in passe-partout style, with black binding, 
and have two hangers attached. All mounts to 
be of any light tint. Prints may range in size 
from the unpretentious 4} by 3} to the ambitious 
15 by 12, but in no case can the glass (frame) be 
varied outside two sizes. They must be either 
12 by 10 or 15 by 12 inches. No other size will be 
accepted. The date is not fixed, and consequently 
the sending in date is also deferred until the full 
details are settled. 


An Exhibition with a Purpose. 

Mr. Wood's one-man show at Hampshire House 
Photographic Societv, which opened on Thursday 
evening, September 21, attracted a large attendance. 
In the absence of Mr. Frank Brangwyn through 
indisposition Mr. T. H. B. Scott iu his happiest 
vein, full of quips and fancies, gave a brief appre- 
ciation of the pictures. There are about eighty 
examples. Though a dozen figure subjects are 
included, Mr. Wood is evidently more in sympathy 
with the portrayal of landscapes, and more parti- 
cularly of the chiaroscuro of London, of an in- 
teresting impressionistic type. The exhibition 
might be taken as a powerful pictorial plea for the 
London School of Landscape Photography. The 
sunshine, the busv life, as well as the more chastened 
aspects of murk and mystery of our great city are 
well depicted. No. 32, the largest, is an entirely 
successful picture of Ludgate Hill, with the viaduct 
severely subdued, and the dome of the cathedral 
dominating the distance. No. 28, entitled ** Watling 
street," 15 well known and admired. Nos. 24 
and 25 represent the fountains of Trafalgar Square, 
the latter being the better. Of Nos. 20 and 22, 
views of Lower Thames Street, the former һа$ 
neither the pictorial charm nor the dignitv of its 
companion. No. 18, " The Busy River," is a 
charming composition. In Nos. 26 and 27 Mr. 
Wood is to be congratulated upon having made 
pictures of * Holborn Cathedral" (the Prudential 
office buildings). Many others are worthy of 
mention, but space forbids. The exhibition is a 
good one, and will well repay a visit to Hampshire 
House (Hog Lane, Hammersmith). It will remain 
open for about a month. 


The Nineteenth Traill Taylor Memorial Lecture will be held 
at the Royal Photographic Society's House, 


W.C., on Tuesday, October то, at 7 p.m. 


Mr. Е. Е. Renwick, A.C.G.I., F.C.5.., 


Chandos Street, W.C., 


F.RMS., F.R.P.S., will give a lecture on 
of Photomicrography to the Study of Plant Life." Visi! 
will be heartily welcomed on this occasion, and invitations 


The lecturer will be 
F.R.P.S., and his subject 
“ Tone Reproduction and its Limitations.’ 

The first meeting of the 1916-17 session of the Photomicro- 
graphic Society will be held on Wednesday, 
7 p.m., at King’s College Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, 
when the president, F. Martin-Duncan, 


35, Russell Square, 


may be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. 

Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 
Birmingham Photographie Society.—In connection with the 

autumn (members') exhibition of the above society, to be held 


November 7 to 12, an open section for lantern slides only will 


be arranged. 
October ІІ, at 


‘The Application 
’ Visitors 


Entries close November I. 
from Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 67, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

Lantern Slide Exchange Club.—There are a few vacancies in 
this club for good workers. 
Pearse, 15, St. George’s Terrace, Stonehouse, Plymouth, will be 
glad to send a copy of the rules to those desirous of adding to 
their collection of slides. 


Full particulars 


The hon. secretary, Mr. Richard 


йөрү Google 
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and 60 deg. F. are ten and twelve minutes 
respectively. We shall be interested to 
have your experiences with this quite 
recently introduced developer. 


Enlarging. 

I have а half-plate ellipsoid enlarger, the b?ck 
of which I propose to remove and replace with 
84 in, condenser. The 7 in. negative carrier will 
then cut off four small ma:ginal portions of 
the condenser, but the whole of the half-plate 
negative will be illuminated: will the loss 
of these four segments affect the qualitv of 
illumination ? A. H. P. (Bradford). 


There will be a slight and negligible loss 
of quantity of light, but the quality will, if 
anything, be improved. The rectangular 


INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general : : 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. form of condenser is not a new idea, and 
xa order о age ps Lake its OBS үс CONNES to is obtainable from Hughes and Co., 
other questions W1 е replied to by post, but each query dius Г : 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our Lantern Specialists, Mortimer Road, 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- Kingsland, N.E. 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full Mottled Negative. 
و‎ 2 } 5 "7 / P name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- (1) Having left the plate too long in the deve- 
A =u з А? ~ cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed loper, I reduced it by Edér’s formula, in which 


o the Editor, THe | AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND I left the plate a little while, and on returning 


d - t 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Lens. 

I have{recently bought, etc., and am disap- 
pointed with the small size of the figures. To 
get a figure filling the plate I have to get[about 
three feet from the figure. I am undecided 
whether to change my present camera for 
3} by 24, or add lens attachment to present 
camera, etc. W. B. (Hornsey). 

In general it is more satisfactory to 
part with a piece of apparatus. if it is in 
good order, which does not give the rc- 
quired results, and get, by way of ex- 
change. the kind of apparatus one does 
want. The smaliness of the figures is a 
necessary result of the shortness of focal 
length (23 in.) of the lens. We have had 
in use a 34 by 2}, and find it a very con- 
venient pocket instrument. We advise 
your exchanging your present camera 
for a 34 by 21 size. 

Old Photograph. 
I have a photograph taken by a professional 
twenty years ago which is beginning to fade. 
If I take it from tbe mount and refix it in hypo, 
will it prevent it going any further ? 
J. H. (Cambuslang). 

Whatever hypo that was left on the 
print has got a start of twenty years, so 
you are not likely to do much now by 
refixing or washing. But perhaps you 
could strengthen and very slightly restore 
the print by a gold toning bath, e.g.: 
Water 20 oz., soda acetate 20 gr., gold 
chloride 2 gr. 

Potass. Cyanide. 
Could you kindly mention a book in which the 
use of potass. cyanide is mentioned ? 

In the early days of wet-plate work, 
collodion, etc., it was used for fixing as 
we now use hypo. At present it is only 
occasionally used as a print or negative 
reducer. Its very deadly poisonous 
character urges one to exclude it from 
the house entirely. It is mentioned in 
“The Dictionary of Photography,” 
7s. 6d. ; also in ' Elementary Chemistry 
of Photographic Chemicals," Is. Both 
are obtainable from our publishers. 


Lantern Slides. 
I wish to make Jantern slides from untoned 
half-plate P.O.P. prints by magnesium ribbon. 
What length of ribbon ? etc. 
W. M. D. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
The answer to your query must be 
found by trial, as conditions vary so very 
greatly. Reducing 6} (print) to 3] plate 
is ratio of 2 to 1, so with your 7 in. lens 
the lens-to-print distance will be 3 х 7 = 
21 in. Аз a rough guide to start trials, 


burn one foot of ribbon on each side of 
camera at about r5 in. away from, i.e. 
at the side of, the lens, using F/6, and a 
rapid lantern plate, using a rather light 
print. 


Lens. 
I fail to get sharp negatives, either by using 
the focussing scale and measuring accurately 
the distance of tbe object; also with camera 
on stand and using focussing screen. The 
picture always seems a shade out of focus. 
T. W. (Chesterfield). 


If the ground-glass image appears 
sharp and the negative is not as sharp, 
very probably the cause is that the 
coated side of the plate or film (in the 
holder when in the camera) does not 
occupy exactly the same position as the 
rough side of the ground glass, i.e. the 
two do not '' register ” or agree in posi- 
tion. This is a job for an expert camcra 
maker. 


Lens. 
Is it possible to fit a better lens, say an anas- 
tigmat, to my folding Klito camera? The 
lens is a single one. Would it be necessary to 
have a new shutter ? 


E. J. M. (Pontypridd). 

We are glad to hear your former lens 
trouble has been overcome. Probably 
it would be possible to make the altera- 
tion you suggest, but whether it would 
be advisable is open to question. It 
would probably be cheaper in the end, 
and generally more satisfactory, to effect 
an exchange, ie. give your present 
camera in part payment for a better 
instrument, not necessarily a new one. 
You might consult the City Sale and 
Exchange, Fleet Street, for instance. 


Tank Development. 


I should deem it a favour if you would give 
formula for tank development of Wratten's 
panchromatic plates with pyro-soda—i.e. quan- 
tities for 18 oz. ; time of development at бо 
and 65 deg. Would Rytol do as well as 
pyro-soda ? etc. 


J. K. P. (Newcastle-on- Tyne). 

We think the best reply we can give 
you is to suggest your trying Burroughs 
and Wellcome's new developer, called 
'" Tancol,’’ which, as its name suggests, 
is especially designed for tank develop- 
ment. The instructions are to dissolve 
one Tancol accelerator tabloid and one 
Tancol tabloid in each 4 oz. of developer. 
The suggested times of development 
for fast plates and films at 65 deg. F. 


found it mottled. (2) Is there any way of 
removing these marks? (3) Can the plate bc 
now intensified ? etc. 


M. M. (Cranleigh). 

(1) Your experience, though unfortu- 
nate, is not uncommon. The explanation 
of the ‘‘ mystery " is simply a matter of 
uneven action of the developer or re- 
ducer, the result of not rocking the dish at 
sufficiently frequent intervals. (2) There 
is no cure for mottled marking except in 
the direction of retouching. (3) Yes, 
the plate can be intensified, but this 
will accentuate the mottled effect in the 
print. 


Line Drawing from Photograph. 

I want to convert a bromide print into line 

drawing for reproduction, etc. 

J. А. S. (Glasgow). 

When the print is quite dry, pin it 
flat on a board, and then with some 
waterproof black ink (obtainable at 
artists’ colour stores) draw in the parts 
to be retained. Let the waterproof ink 
dry thoroughly for some hours. You 
can then remove the silver image of the 
print by bathing it in any reducer you 
fancy, e.g. hypo and ferricyanide, acid 
permanganate (followed by a weak bath 
of oxalic acid solution to remove the 
permanganate stain), iodine, and potass. 
cyanide, etc. After removing the silver 
image, wash and dry the paper in the 
usual way. 
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Zeppelin. 

When night photography was having a pretty boom a few 
years ago nobody ever imagined that the night would become 
so well worth photographing. Night photography was looked 
upon more or less as a freak, a sort of refuge for people who 
wanted a good excuse for not going home till morning. I was 
present on the memorable occasion when the Society of Night 
Photographers was founded. It was founded on a November 
afternoon in the neighbourhood of Sloane Square. There were 
rather fewer than six hundred present ; to tell the truth, there 
were fewer than sixty ; indeed, to tell the real and abject truth, 
there were fewer than six. There were four of us, and the reason 
that the others did not turn up was because it was too foggy. 
The world outside was wrapped in a blanket of pea-soup, and 
the valiant brethren of Nox really couldn't face it. They were 
ready for jewelled midnights, but not for ochre noons. The 
Society was a puling infant at first, but to the astonishment 
of everybody it came on finely, and gave the Thames Embank- 
ment the time of its life. 


° е 
CAMS, 


I ыт ^ 


Ready for 'em. 


As to the present whereabouts of the night photographers, I 
am a little uncertain. But they ought to be in evidence, though 
it would be well for them never to let their cameras go further 
outwards than their own window-sill. I know at least one of 
the ardent brotherhood who keeps his camera trained at the 
window of the upper landing, from whence he is able to com- 
mand a fair stretch of London sky. Whenever he is awakened 
by the distant rumble of guns, he slips on his dressing gown 
and slippers, carefully adjusts his glasses, for like other creatures 
of the night he is myopic to the last degree, and, while his wife 
defends the ground floor of the premises with the kitchen broom, 
he ascends to the attic level ready for action. Until recently 
the few bursts of shrapnel which he has been able to locate are 
the meagrest shows imaginable, far outdone in the old days 
by the fireworks at the Crystal Palace. He began to think that 
Zeppelins as a variety performance were rather over-rated. 


The Crazy Heavens. 


The terror by night, however, did at last come near his dwell- 
ing, and he had, or ought to have had, a front view of a first- 
rate spectacle. When he first heard the guns they were so 
distant as, in his belief, to be out of focus (see how the photo- 
graphic touch comes in). Then the sound gave place to another 
which his wife avers to have been like that of a motor-car 
rather the worse for drink, while he himself from his superior 
knowledge of mechanics likens it to a marine engine which 
wanted to go to bed. Suddenly there came a blinding flash of 
light, sufficient to rive the timbers, and this was followed imme- 
diately by the sound of an explosion which rocked the house 
to its foundations, while the fall of glass supplied a shrill accom- 
paniment to this appalling litany. My friend heroically sought 
the top floor and his camera. The piteous entreaties of his 
people that he should come down and crouch in the cellar were 
unavailing. Should a night photographer falter at such a 
moment? But where in the name of the crazy heavens was 
the creature ? 


A Little Oversicht. 


He knew, perhaps by the horrorstruck exclamations of various 
people at the windows, or perhaps by some sixth sense which 
is given us at supreme moments, that the thing was just above 
the cowl of his kitchen chimney, but he couldn't see it—for 
the life of him he couldn't. He pointed the camera this way 
and that, but it was of no use. The whole world was unaccount- 
ably woolly. Не rubbed his eyes, and then he found out—he 
had forgotten to put on his glasses. Before he could get them 
the sky was as bald as a beginner's landscape. His neighbour 
who had had his pantrv window shivered came to him next day 
rather expecting condolence, but the night photographer thinks 
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that he is the one who deserves all the condolence 
which happens to be going, although his house 
is intact as a meat safe. And, to make matters 
worse, that same afternoon in his suburb, 
they were hawking beautifully produced and printed postcards 
of “ Last Night's Zepp: Passed by the Censor," in which the 
glittering thing was held by the searchlights, while in the lower 
right-hand corner of the picture is a bit of his own house-roof, 
at least he believes it to be his own, although it is claimed by 
every other householder within a five- mile radius. 


Which ? 


One consolation is the night photographer's, however, in 
that everybody who saw the airship— oh, most distinctly !— 
is at variance with everybody else as to what it looked like. 
Its length varies from a telegraph pole to a stick of lead pencil, 
and as to its colour the controversy between two people in 
his road is becoming classic. Опе of them declares that it was 
yellow as gold, the other that it shone like burnished silver. 
The latter took a dingy florin out of his pocket, and said that 
if it were polished it would be the Zepp exactly. This was 
taking an unfair advantage of the other, for you cannot produce 
gold coins in these days to bear out your asseverations. Ulti- 
mately, to equalise matters, they compromised by saying, the 
one that it was like brass, and the other that it resembled tin. 
Both of them happened also to see the end of the Zepp, one 
declaring that its dying flush was crimson, the other that it was 
orange. The night photographer begins to doubt whether they 
saw it at all. 


Chatter. 


The British army, by all accounts, is the latest recruit to 
tank developing. 


A writer in a provincial journal pours scorn on the notion 
that the camera cannot lie. '' Just place it in the hands of 
the inexperienced," he says, " and see what it will do." But 
as I see it, the lies the camera tells get bigger and bigger as 
the photographer gains in experiencc. 


Vegctating. 


No. 377 at the London Salon of Photography is a decorative 
effect in which a carrot has been used as the motif. 


The times we live in simple are and stern, 
And therefore we will ask your pardon, 

If we forsake the fuchsia and the fern, 
And all the subjects of the garden. 

For what avails the trailing of the rose, 
And what the sweetly-scented bowers, 

If we can get effects as good as those 

From cauliflowers ? 


Nor will we take the seashore or the street, 
But rather in the soil we'll burrow, 

Contented with the still life that we meet 
Along a vegetable furrow. 

To scorn such robust subjects were a sign 
Of being supercilious and faddish, 

For true artistic feeling may entwine 

About the radish. 


And need the run on figure study be? 
For, having had a few rehearsals, 

There buds a decorative quality 
In row on row of mangel-wurzels. 

And why this trouble over draped and nude? 
The controversy fails to fret us ; 

With palpitating joy have we not viewed 

The crinkly lettuce ? 
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THE POLAR BEARS. By Н. Essennicnh Corke, F,R.P.S. 
See article, " Photography at the Zoo with a Vest-pocket Camera," on page 411. 
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LONG ACRE 
LONDON WC 


Not so much|[is heard about glass research as was the 
case during the early months of the war, but for all 
that a very fruitful work is proceeding. 
During the first vear of war fourteen 
formulas were prepared under the auspices 
of the Glass Research Committee of the 
Institute of Chemistry in order to enable British manu- 
facturers to undertake the production of many kinds 
of glass rendered necessarv by the stoppage of supplies 
from Germany and Austria. During the second year 
of war twelve other formulas have keen prepared, 
these including several glasses having optical qualities. 
One of these glasses has the same physical properties 
as “fluor crown," and is useful for the manufacture 
of certain objectives highlv corrected for chromatic 
aberration ; this will probably be made by the firm of 
Chance in the near future. Other glasses having 
optical properties and chemical compositions similar 
to “ prism crown " and “ heavy flint " are being used 
for ordinary doublet objectives. Over twenty other 
formulas have been recently reported, and are about 
to be tried by various firms. 


GLASS 
RESEARCH. 


o 8 9 

Both the Royal Photographic Society and the Camera 
Club start their winter programmes of lectures this week, 
and there are signs that the photo- 

THE OPENING OF THE graphic societies in all parts of 
LECTURE SEASON. the kingdom are also making 
every effort to keep their meetings 

going in spite of inevitable drawbacks at the present 
time. The meetings at the R. P. S. are, as previously 
announced, now held at 7 p.m. (Tuesdays) at 35, Russell 
square, W.C. The lectures at the Camera Club are 
held on Thursday evenings at 8 o'clock, the session 
commencing on October 19, with a lecture by Mr. 
A. H. Blake entitled “ London's Historic Mile " (St. 
Paul's to Charing Cross). The newly elected president 
of the Camera Club, the Earl of Carnarvon, will take the 
chair at the opening meeting, and we learn from the 
secretary that an extremely interesting and attractive 
series of lectures and demonstrations has been arranged 
for the coming winter months. As evidence of the 
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keen interest that Lord Carnarvon is taking in the 
progress of the Camera Club, a new committee has 
recently been formed, of which he is the chairman, to 
deal with the studio, work-rooms, dark-rooms, and 
enlarging rooms of the Club. These rooms are being 
rendered completely up-to- date, and in the case of the 
studio special provision 15 teing made for its use after 
sunset by the addition of specially constructed opaque 
blinds for entirely screening the Skylights when the 
arc light and other illuminants are in use. This advan- 
tage alone should prove extremely attractive to members 
and prospective members of the Club, which, in spite 
of the loss of a considerable number of members who 
are at the front, is making very strong progress. Infor- 
mation and full particulars concerning membership 
are obtainable on application to the Secretarv, the 
Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


Many exhibitors at the late Salon proved that after 
finishine their pictures they still had a spark of inspira- 
tion to spare foi an effective title. Many 
A question of the titles showed ingenuity in hitting 
OF TITLE. upon a phrase which expressed the idea 
of the picture, and yet others betrayed 
a soaring fancy which, however, hardly ever went 
beyond justifiable limits. Quite one in four of the 
works had an imaginative title as distinct from a purely 
matter-of-fact one, although sometimes the matter-of- 
fact title is more arresting than the poetic line. Many 
exhibitors went far and wide for their titles ; one laid 
under tribute a couplet by a tramp-poet, апа another 
a telling sentence from a dispatch of the Commander- 
in-Chief. But for real poetic fervour give us the 
Japanese. Here are three of the titles by an equal 
number of Japanese exhibitors: “A face of memories 
and a heart of pain"; “ A little rose-lipp'd maid ' 
‘Which gently glowing, gleam." Japan must have 
been taking deep draughts at the well of western senti- 
ment to be capable of this. 
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Often there is good reason to mourn Lecause Littera 


scripta manct, but the threnody cf one who airs his woes 


in a contemporary is based on his many 


MARKING intended for 


failures to inscribe plates 
TME PLATE. tank development, so that the writing 
may be depended on to survive all the 


operations. Once more we may refer to the carborun- 
dum point or stick, now sold in the tool shops, as a 
convenient means of so abrading or marking the glass 
side of the plate that there is no possibility of the 
writing being obliterated. Carborundum may te re- 
garded as almost an industrial realisation of artificial 
diamond, and in the stick or pencil as sold the minute 
hard grains are so cemented together that the pencil 
as a whole can be quite easily pointed by friction on 
a rough stone. Not only will the carborundum pencil 
write on glass, but it also bites easily on the gelatine 
surface or on celluloid, and if the finest grade is used 
the carborundum pencil serves well as an eraser, whether 
for negative or print, but for engraving bold titles and 
formule on bottles the coarse grade is best. Every 
photographic worker should carry a carborundum 
pencil in his pocket, its uses being manifold. 
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HE word “monotonia,” 
literally one tone, i.e. 
one sound, is of quite 
respectable antiquitv, 

having been used by the 
orator Ouintilian, who died 
A.D. 58. (It has been said that it 
is greatly to be lamented that allhis 
monotonous contemporaries did not 
depart along with him, and leave no 
descendants behind them.) To urge 
against monotony of speech is but 
flogging a dead donkey. Оп this 
we are all agreed, except, perhaps, 
a few monotonous clubstory tellers. 
The point of interest for the 
would-be pictorial photographer 

| is that the evil genius “ mono- 
tonia ” is ever lying in wait, now here, now there, to 
invade his work, and gradually ruin it. 


Д 


Subject. 

It is easy to understand how any worker may specialise 
in some line of work, e.g. architecture, portraiture, 
mountain scenery, etc. Further, it is by specialising 
that outstanding work is usually done. Not a word 
is to be said against specialising, so far as the worker 
is concerned. But as regards the spectator? If 
vou are a mountain climber doubtless you can possess 
vour soul (and hard-seated chair) in patience for a long 
hour while a fellow climber runs a hundred or more 
slides through the lantern. But if you do not happen 
to be keen in this direction vou will probably enjoy 
the first half-dozen pictures immensely, but afterwards 
there will be a steady fall in your appreciation, despite 
the fact that the artful slider has kept some of his 
best for the final lap. By all means let workers specialise, 
but if thev are wise they will be wary as to showing too 
many of the same kind of subject at one time. 


Treatment. 

This should, of course, depend on the subject to be 
used, and the effect to be obtained. But curiously 
enough treatment is often chiefly governed by the 
varying vogue of the moment. At one time this 1s a 
vigorously contrasted print closely framed without 
mount ; at another time it is a high-toned or washv- 
looking affair, almost lost in an acreage of mount, with 
bits of paper for a frame. Fashion of anv kind tends 
to deal similarly with things deserving quite different 
treatment, and thus tends to unreasoned monotony. 


Light and Shade. 

The idea of affecting the light and shade of a picture 
bv a fashion-vogue rule or апу such idea would be 
reallv rather comic were it not so utterly sillv. Form, 
light and shade (chiaroscuro), and colour are of the 
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THE VALUE OF VARIETY IN 
PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


nature of fundamental facts of vision. Different people 
may, and probably do, see the same things somewhat 
differently. To try and present (i.e. represent) a thing 
as we see it, or think we see it, or wish others to see 
it, is rational, but to try to present it according to a 
formula or fashion is primitive foolishness. Not very 
long ago there was among photographers a vogue for 
the so-called “ grey-day’”’ effects. Now, grey days 
unquestionably have their own special charm and 
interest, but they do not by any means exclusively 
or inclusively represent nature—happily, not even the 
greater slice of nature. Curiously enough, this grey- 
dav wave was short-lived, and coincided pretty nearly 
with the momentarily notorious slit-pinhole epidemic 
which is now practically forgotten. 


Definition. 

Definition, or the absence ofit, is another very curious 
instance of how photography has been influenced by 
fashion. First came the sharp-all-over print, which 
a moment’s consideration should have shown its hot- 
headed advocates is not only contrary to normal vision, 
but 15 bound to be handicapped by the chilling influence 
of monotony. “ Sharp everywhere, interest nowhere,” 
" No focus of interest " are echoes of old phrases. 
Then came the pinhole-sharp-nowhere print—avoiding 
Scylla and falling into Charybdis. A decade or so ago 
we often heard talk about differential focussing. Per- 
haps too much was then made of this method. Now 
not enough attention goes that way. In these days 
we are the slaves of the small camera, with its lens of 
short focal length. With stops of large effective 
aperture this gives a “ near point," so near that the 
depth of field extends from extreme distance into the 
near foreground. From these practically sharp-all- 
over small negatives it is usual to make enlarge- 
ments of such sizes as 8 by 6 to 15 bv 12, for instance. 
In these enlarged prints there is a frequent and con- 
siderable tendencv to monotony of definition, which 
is bv no means helpful in the way of expressing the 
idea of retreating planes. 


Mounts and Frames. 

One can hardly be surprised to find the evil of fashion, 
sameness, monotony creeping over mounts and frames 
when it (or thev) have had such free plav with the 
picture. Of course in the case of an exhibition where 
manv more or less contending factors have to be made 
as peaceful as possible, there is a great deal to be said 
for uniformity, etc. It is quite true that very gener- 
allv there is a good deal to be said on both sides. Again, 
what is best for a large picture gallery holding say a 
couple of hundred or more prints is not likely to be 
the best for a comparatively small living room con- 
taining perhaps a dozen prints and also other objects 
of artistic interest. ln the picture gallery general 
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effect is of considerable importance, and may justify 
drastic treatment of some examples. In the home 
each print is to be dealt with individually. The day 
of sels or pairs of pictures let us hope has passed, as 
we may hope to find is also the case with furniture, e.g. 
the “ lounge, two easy, and six ” of the glib auctioneer. 

With many minds, and especially as the years gather, 
there is a tendency to think and say “ the old is better," 
ie. to get groovy, to become limited, unvaried, mono- 
tonous. This mental attitude stands in the way of 
progress, and should be guarded against. Indeed, we 
should try to see new things, new ideas, new outlooks 
in both pictorial and scientific work, and also we should 
trv to see what it was that prompted the new develop- 
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ments. It is just as well to remember the wise adage 
of the learned theologian, '' There is much that is new 
but is not true, and there is much that is true that is 
not new, but there is very little that 1s both new and 
true." In picture making, and especially as regards 
camera work, fashions are constantlv at work, but it 
is Time which sifts out lasting merit. It is curious 
indeed to observe how the names of certain photo- 
graphers and their various pictures were veritable 
lions—for a while; but alas! how they all pass away 
and are forgotten entiıclv in ten or twenty years. 

How far is this “ brief if brilliant " сагее due to the 
monotony ? А wise man once said, “ Never say the 
same thing a second time, whether it be true or not." 


THE SALON.—A RETROSPECTIVE APPRECIATION. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


T may be that the foreword which the Salon still retains in 
its catalogues —that quiet little intimation that only work 
which bears the personal imprint will find favour in its eyes— 
has to-dav lost something of its ancient point and significance, 
but those who can recall the early Salons know that in its original 
setting of time and circumstance that foreword bore much more 
than its surface meaning. 

It was a trumpet call to fellow workers and a defiant counter- 
blast to the alien critic, who year in and out confidently asserted 
that the most searching analvsis of pictorial photography, 
made bv all the tests known to art, had failed to reveal in it the 
smallest trace of personality, and also roundly assured us that 
the man who put a plate into a slot and thought to draw out a 
picture was certainly a fool and perhaps well on the road to 
becoming a knave. Such criticism is now fairly quiescent in the 
presence of actualitics, and now that achievement has crowned 
the adventure, and the old words have aged into a tradition, one 
likes to think that thev were but the means to an end, and that 
their essence has not evaporated itself in the effort, but has gone 
towards the creation of that very rcal entity, the spirit of the 
Salon, with which one feels himself so much en rapport that 
the devotee wending his way to its shrine in the September 
month fancies that he can already visualise what is there awaiting 
him: the very tone, and quality, and tendency of the xsthetic 
surprises that have once more materialised under its wide 
pinions. Of course, he sees something quite different, for the 
Salon, like nature, never repeats itself ; but it is neither change 
nor substitution, but evolution, radiant, triumphant, and inevit- 
able. He is not disappointed, for he realises that after all, this, 
and not the other, is what he ought to have anticipated; the 
error and the failure were with him, the truth and the victory 
with the Salon. М | 

The Salon naturally has its dctractors. The hissing swish 
of the garments of Mrs. Grundy, and the mild blaspheming of 
the old hand, who still hugs the belief that there are ethics 
even in photography, are always audible, and occasionally, 
it must be admitted, there has been a wave of dilettantism 
that has carried it perilously near the verge of the trivial, but 
there has always been a quick recovery, and at the next annual 
swing of the pendulum the Salon has struck the old rich note 
with a galaxy of works of unimpeachable range and quality. 

The cosmopolitan character of its constitution, by virtue 
of which it not only levies tribute on the Continent, the Indies, 
and old Japan, but also “ calls in the New World to redress the 
balance of the Old," has contributed to its unassailable position. 
Its reserve power is naturally great, but it is a moot point 
whether, beyond teaching us some new things in technique 
and a few tricks of dubious value in composition, such work 
is of great educational value. It is inspiring, as is all gay com- 
panionship,but whatever may be the case with regard to painting, 
the anchorage of the photographer is perhaps too firm to permit 
himtoride far out of his natural environment, and sothe intuitive 
recognition that the super-brilliancy and extravagance of foreign 
work are not for him, but are the natural concomitants of another 
sun and clime, leaves with him no after feeling of envy. | 

In earlier years, and may be even to-day, we perhaps failed 
to appreciate and understand the outlook of American photo- 
graphs. То some of us it appeared, at the first shock, to indicate 
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a revolutionary movement involving the deposition of the gentle 
and the beautiful, and the enthronement of the brutal and the 
trivial; it both bludgeoned and tickled ; and some of us softly 
anathematised thc day when Columbus first discovered America. 

For dreaming landscape the American had apparently no 
further use ; the decorative quality of his pictures seemed based 
on a geometrical design, woven out of skvscrapers, high-level 
railways, clectric standards, and chaotic arteries of commerce ; 
portraiture surrendered its persuasive charm to angular aggres- 
siveness, the subject was frequently mutilated in the cranial 
region in a manner suggestive of certain Red Indian traits ; 
it lured and scowled, and sought escape from the frame. And 
at the other end of the scale were baftling, mystical, thinlv spun 
trifles, claiming to be studies in this or that, and essavs in the 
other ; and though it took us at once by storm yet admiration 
and acquiescence were tempcred by misgiving. Had the citadel 
surrendered too soon ; was this new thing art, or only artifice ; 
a recorded feeling, or a perpetrated pose ? 

And yet it should have been fairly easy for us to thread our 
way through the labyrinth to the American point of view. 

The Parisian, it is true, does not often give us Paris as such, 
but its piquant mood peers out of every picture he produces. 

London is, to-day, with us asa strong cult ; not yet the London 
of trams, tubes, and taxis, but the city of mystical, many- 
coloured moods, the old luring London of legend and lyric, 
rhapsody and romance, of which the stage setting and back- 
ground still survive with us. 

And of course in the case of the American, his marvellous 
environment of mechanical, engineering and architectural 
achievement flatters his national pride ; it is intimately related 
to his daily life; he has grown up with it, and it with him, 
and its sentimental association has burnt pleasantly into his soul. 
It has given him a new objective world, and added a new view 
of psychology to his literature, and the stimulus that could 
prompt Walt Whitman's “ Brooklyn Ferry " was, we might 
have known, bound to manifest itself in his art ; whatever might 
be its intrinsic zsthetic merit. : 

The products of the lighter side of American photography 
might be regarded as merely the quaint expression of frivolous 
and curious moods—perhaps '' stunts ” is the right word for 
them — excepting that there is an alternative theory that is more 
satisfactory. 

Emerson talks somewhere about '' the immobility of art— 
its absence of elasticity "—a description which we have no 
difficulty in accepting if it be compared with the preoccupations 
of active life, for art, in its higher forms, is essentially contem- 
plative, and occupies itself with the eternal, rather than the 
temporal, aspect of things. 

To the American temperament this immobility would naturally 
be more perceptible and irksome than to us, and it may be 
that the American photographic trifle is the futile protest against 
a natural truth, of a people possessed of more sensitiveness but 
less artistic restraint than the older races. Whatever may be 
the true explanation of this phenomenon, we may depend upon 
it that the American has still further surprises in store for us. 
His wit and resource are inexhaustible and irrepressible. 

Indeed, a vorticist portrait by one of them already bows, or 
rather jerks, you out of the door of this year's Salon. 
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ITH the apparatus mounted as described in the 
first part of this article last week, a large amount 
of work can be done, but occasionally it may be 

found that we have no more room to extend our bellows 
for further magnification of a certain object. In such a 
case there is nothing for it but to remove our supports 
from the grooves and mount them on an additional length 
of baseboard. If the worker cannot make additional 
grooves in this extension of the baseboard, he can screw 
two strips of wood to the baseboard so that the bases of 
the wooden supports slide to and fro in a straight line 
central with the lens and with each other, as before. They 
can, of course, be more easily fixed once for all, but if this 
is done we shall lose the advantage of being able to make 
slight adjustments to our condenser, etc., and of course 
we can no longer move the stage for focussing. 

To adjust the apparatus in the first instance we first place 
the camera with its lens in position, and then slide the stage 
into the grooves and also the condenser. The gas burner 
should be lighted and placed about a foot behind the con- 
denser. We must, first of all, find out whether we have 
the condenser in correct relation to the lens. To do this, 
we take a circular disc of cardboard with a tiny hole pierced 
as accurately as possible in its centre, and fit this to the 
front lens of the condenser. On moving the condenser, 
or the lens, to and fro, we shall find that an image of the 
small aperture is shown on the focussing screen of the 
camera. If this image is not central we know that our 
condenser is not correctly placed, and this must be put 
right before we go any further. Assuming that this has 


Eggs of Currant Moth. 
Lens, 2 in, Watson microscopic objective with aperture reduced ; 
plate, rapid ortho.; K3 filter; exposure, 10 minutes, 


been done, the disc of cardboard is removed, and the glass 
rod now placed in position. On moving the condenser as 
before, we shall see an image of the circular end of the glass 
rod, and this also must be made quite central. 

There is no one position for any of the pieces of apparatus, 
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but as a rough guide the condenser should be about two 
inches from the back of the stage, the ground end of the 
glass rod about four inches from the back of the condenser, 
and the light about three-quarters of an inch or a little less 


Trachea (Breathing Tube) of Water Beetle. 
Lens, Aldis 2 in., F/6.5; plate, rapid ortho.; Wratten B (green) filter; 
exposure, I minute. 


from the polished end of the glass rod. The only effect of 
increasing the distance of the light from the glass rod is to 
diminish the brilliancy of the illumination, but the evenness 
of the lighting will remain unimpaired, within limits. 
If we are not using the glass rod the light should be three or 
four inches from the back of the condenser. 

We may now proceed with our first attempt at low-power 
photomicrography. First place the object on the stage 
and move the latter, or the lens, to and fro, until we get an 
image of the object on the screen. If too small we extend 
the bellows until it 15 of the size we wish. The object should 
then be removed for a moment and the disc of light on the 
screen examined. If we have correctly carried out our 
adjustments, as described above, we know that our centres 
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are right, but before we obtain perfectly even lighting we 
may have to slide our condenser backwards or forwards 
a little, or our glass rod may require a similar movement, 
or the light may need raising or lowering a little or turning 
slightly to one side. 

When the lighting is as even as we can get it, the object 
is replaced and focussed as accurately as possible, a magni- 
fier being used, if necessary, for the finer details. Our iris 
diaphragm will probably need closing down a little, especi- 
ally if our section is at all thick, to secure the so-called 
‘depth of focus," but this stopping down must not be 
carried too far or we shall find that the fine details have 
vanished, leaving only the outline of the object. F/11, 
occasionally F/16, are about the smallest apertures we can 
safely use, as a rule. If after we have stopped down 
the image still appears rather foggy, we may be pretty 
certain that we are getting too much light from our con- 
denser, or rather that we are getting stray light reflected 
from the large surface of its lenses. This can be remedied 
by cutting discs of cardboard to fit the back lens of the 
condenser, each disc pierced with a different size opening, 
and using only that opening which just encloses the image 
of the object. 

When all is ready the cap is placed on the lens, the shutter 
of the dark slide gently drawn, and the exposure made. 
The length of exposure depends upon the degree of magni- 
fication, plate speed, stop, etc., and the particulars given 
under the illustrations will be some guide. It is a good 
plan, if over-exposure is shown, to halve the time given 
for our next attempt on the same subject, and vice versa 
for under-exposure. 

Negatives for photomicrography generally need to be 
on the plucky side, and pyro-soda is recommended, but any 
developer to which the worker is accustomed can be used 
with success. Orthochromatic plates are almost essential 
for the best results, and all plates should be backed. 

In addition to an orthochromatic plate, a light filter 
should be used. By using suitable filters we can secure 
almost any degree of contrast, or correct tone rendering 
of coloured objects, and the definition of our lens will be 
improved. Filters can be obtained which will control the 
degree of contrast for any colour, but to obtain the full 
effect of such, filters panchromatic plates are necessary. 
Fortunately, the greater part of our low-power photomicro- 
graphy can be done with the usual orthochromatic plate, 
specially sensitive to yellow and green. If filters are to 
be purchased, the “ K з” (yellow) and the “ B” (green), 
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filters, supplied by Kodak (Wratten Division) are recom- 
mended. Liquid filters are very useful, and pass rather 
more light than dyed gelatine filters. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. J. E. Barnard, a well- 
known authority on photomicrography, for a little piece of 
apparatus which is verv easily made, and which will provide 
an excellent little tank for holding solutions for liquid 
filters. Two pieces of glass, about three inches square, 
should be obtained, also a stout flat rubber band and two 
metal bull-dog clips. А segment is cut from the rubber 
band, which is then placed between the two glasses, and the 
clips are placed one on each side, firmly gripping the glass. 
Ordinary negative glass will do, but white optical glass is 
preferable. In any case, the glass should be sufficiently 
thick to withstand the pressure of the clips. This little 
tank is made in a few moments, and can be taken apart 
instantly for cleaning, and will remain water-tight for 
considerable periods. In use it should be placed between 
the condenser and the glass rod, on a suitable support. 
The filters recommended are— 


Green. 
Pure cupric mirate... e eR E e IO grm. 
Chromic acid жешке жк ыжын E 16 grm. 
Water distilled): ................... 250 C.C 
Yellow. 
PAT URA теа eue asin о Ки Eds I part. 
Water (distilled): £s deer 250 parts. 


The green filter will give good general contrast for most 
subjects, and the yellow filter a correct tone rendering. ` 
Opaque objects require a different method of illumina- 
tion, and the glass rod is not needed. The method generally 
used by the writer is to direct a beam of light from the lamp, 
through a condenser, to a small concave mirror mounted 
at a suitable height on a brass rod, and from thence to the 
object. А small shaving mirror, or one of the cheap 
reflectors sold with enlarging lanterns, will also answer 
well. If the worker possesses a microscope he can use the 
mirror of that instrument, and also the bull's-eye stand 
condenser usually found with a microscopic outfit. Another 
way is to omit the mirror, and to direct a beam of light 
from the condenser direct upon the object. The light and 
condenser must be placed slightly to one side, and if the 
direct beam is, to be used, the light and condenser must 
be at a suitable angle to effect this. Exposures are rather 
long, usually from eight to twelve times, at least those 
required for transparent subjects at similar magnifications. 
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RETOUCHING PRINTS. 


Special to *' The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


N THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, volume lxiv., No. 1669, 
| р 251, reference is made by “ Quex ” to the above subject. 
I have tried all the methods suggested, but think the one which 
I am about to outline gives the best results obtainable with a 
minimum amount of technical artistic ability, such as is un- 
doubtedly required with “ wet " methods. 

I propose to call the following method the “ ату brush 
method, since the medium is applied with a dry brush. 

A tube of black powdered stumping chalk, specially put up 
in glass tubes by Messrs. George Kowney and Co., London, for 
artists, a Gsriffin’s Gradator brush No. то (recommended because 
the rigidity of the hairs is adjustable), and a putty rubber, will 
furnish the necessary equipment. 

The enlargement to be worked up has several pieces of biotting 
paper placed beneath it to give a certain amount of resilience 
to the print surface, and is pinned to a drawing board so as to 
lic perfectly flat. 

A small portion of the powdered charcoal is now poured on 
to a piece of paper, and rubbed down as finely as possible with 
the flat end of the cork from the tube. Unless this is done, апу 
gritty particles that happen to be present will, when applied 
with the brush, make small portions of the print darker than 
the surrounding parts. 
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Now dip the drv brush into the charcoal with a circular 
motion, and rub it on a second sheet of paper to powder the 
charcoal still finer, and to ascertain what strength of tone will 
result from the charcoal in the brush. - 

Now apply the brush to the print after the manner of '' stip- 
pling.” That is, the brush should '" hop " over the part to 
be shaded, and the strokes should be at right angles to the 
print surface. This ensures an even distribution of the charcoal. 
A sweeping motion would darken the little prominences on the 
paper surface, and would leave the little depressions untouched. 
The method also helps to fix the charcoal and prevent it from 
rubbing. 

Variation in strength of tone can be obtained in several 
Ways, viz. : (a) By repeated applications, (b) by reducing the 
length of the hairs in the brush, ie. by slipping the metal 
cvlinder nearer to their extremities, (c) by variation in the 
strength with which the brush is applied. 

The chief advantage of the method is that larger surfaces 
can be evenlv covered with very much less effort and skill than 
is required for wet methods. This will be particularly appre- 
ciated when treating a large sky area. 

A putty rubber is specially recommended, because it can be 
moulded to almost any degree of fineness of point. 
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WITH A VEST-POCKET CAMERA. 
"Che A. P. cnd P. N." By H. ESSENHIGH-CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


Spccial to 


Ir the average photographer 
were asked to select whatever 
kind of camera he preferred for 
the purpose of making some 
animal studies in the Zoo, there 
is not much doubt that he would at once choose a reflex type, 
and if further he was told that he must produce finished prints, 
whole-plate size, then probably he would select а 5 by 4 sized 
reflex for the work, and enlarge his negatives up to whole-plate 
for the finished prints. 

Not long ago this would have been the best method of pro- 
cedure, and it would also have been the one I should have 
selected; but having become a firm convert to the use of a 
small vest-pocket.size camera, I should now select this small 
camera in place of any other for all-round effective use in such 
work, and, moreover, with the certainty of getting good results 

at almost any time of year. 
The vest-pocket camera has 
one advantage over the reflex 
and all other cameras, in the 
fact of the very short focus 
type of lens that it is fitted 
l with, and this fact alone in a 
| great measure compensates the 
user of some of the cheaper 
- models, because he will find 
that he can secure great depth 
of focus b; using his cheap 
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lens at its full aperture. 

The photographs те 
produced herewith, all of 
which are direct enlarge 
ments from plates, size 6 
by 4 cm., will prove the 
critical definition and 
sharpness that is obtain- 
able by the use of such 
a small camera. 

The tiger’s head illus- 
trates one or two points 
of interest; first of all, as 
the tigers’ cages are all 
raised up about four or 
five feet from the ground, 
it is imperative that the 
camera must be held up 
at a high viewpoint in 
order to secure a go?d 


The Tiger. See print below. 


round and round their cages then they will come 
and sit calmly for hours right at the edges of the 
cages with their noses glued to the bars, as 
shown 1п the small 
print A ; but fortu- 
nately the cages 
are circular, so by 
moving round fur. 
ther it is possible 
to get a side view 
of the animal if 
one can avoid the 
bars, as shown in 
B, where in order 
to avoid the bars 
showing I was com- 


photograph, and this pell: 1 to twist the 
cannot be done well with In the Monkey House, camera so that the 
a reflex, but only with tigers head only 
a camera fitted with a direct-vision finder, as are most of the just came on the plate, but 
vest-pocket models. subsequent enlargement enabled 
These animals and the lions have a very exasperating habit me to make a passingly good (9975 
of keeping in some position that makes photography almost study of the head only. 1 may : 
impossible, and if they are not on a long, continuous prowl say that the degree of enlarge: B 
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ment here is such that were the whole negative included the 
little negative would be enlarged to 15 by 12 inches, and yet 
there is not any lack of sharpness. 

The vulture is not by any means a difficult bird to photo- 
graph, as it will sit perfectly still for a long time behind its 
wire mesh cage, and with a tiny lens it can be arranged so as 
to point the lens through one of the meshes, although in this 
connection I may remark that if the meshes are not too close 
or the wire excessively thick, this form of obstruction can be 
disregarded altogether, as the wires being so near to the lens, 
providing the lens be held close to the wires, will not register 
at all on the plate. Even in the case of thick-wired close-mesh 
cages then in most cases no ill-effect will occur by working in 
this way, as will be seen in the print of the monkey, which if 
it be examined closely will show a curious plaid effect on the 
plain parts of the print, such as the wall, but the broken texture 
of the animal hides this 

My aim now is simply to point 
out the advantages of using 
a vest-pocket camera for such 
work, irrespective of the advan- 
tage in the cost of materials, for 
one cannot do good work of 
this kind without wasting a 
certain number of plates, and I 
do not propose to deal at length 
with the many points of special 
importance in the photographing 
of animals in general, which 
has been so often and so well 
done in these pages, but I might 
with advantage mention that 
there are one or two small 
matters it is wise to remember. 

One should, if possible, select 
a bright day, but not à sunny 
one, as direct sunlight is trouble- 
some, and causes the shadows 
of the cage bars to be thrown across the animals, spoiling the 
effect. If possible, one of the ordinary rather than the “ cheap” 
days should be selected, as there will not be so many people to 
distract the animals. Probably the best time to work is during 
the morning, when the animals are neither very restless because 
feeding time is near, nor excessively dull and heavy as they 
are after their food. | 

At all times of the day and the year there are a host of in- 
teresting subjects waiting, and, given a good stock of patience 
and plates, a profitable day can always be spent at the Zoo, 
where there are no restrictions other than that no cameras 
larger than quarter-plate are allowed, nor is the use of a stand 
without special permission. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.).—The 
opening meeting takes place next Thursday, Oct. 19, at 8 p.m., 
when Mr. А. H. Blake will give a lecture entitled '" London's 
Historic Mile (St. Paul's to Charing Cross)." The president, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, will take the chair. А house exhibition of 
camera portraiture by Hugh Cecil is now open at the club rooms ; 
admission free, from її a.m. till 5 p.m., on presentation of 
visiting card. 

Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—Next 
Tuesdav, October 17, Mr. Joseph Sury will give a demonstration 
of the Sury powder process—a pigmenting process suitable 
either for monochrome or colour effects. 


The Vulture, See picture on p. 313 


A New Idea in passe-partout framing is to be found in the 
" Quadro " patent frames supplied by Jonathan Fallowfield, 
146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Each frame is supplied 
in four sections of definite length, which are made of stamped 
metal with mitred ends. The section of these metal frames or 
edgings is |) shaped. Each side of the frame has a gummed 
cloth tab affixed which enables it to be securely fastened to the 
backboard. A sheet of glass, two pieces of art paper, and a 
stout millboard back, covered with linen-faced paper, two sockets 
for reversible strut, and three rings for suspending complete the 
outfit. The metal binding, which is very thin and light, is 
supplied in matt-surfaced black, brown, grev, or gilt. The price 
is from 94. in postcard size to 3s. 6d. in 15 bv 12 size complete. 
The final effect when a picture is framed in a ‘* Quadro ” patent 
frame is very good indeed, and should appeal to every amateur 
desiring a neat, effective and substantial passe-partout binding 
for his pictures. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A CHEAP LANTERN SCREEN.—A good, cheap lantern screen 
for a photographer can be made from pieces of oil- 
painters’ canvas, carefully joined, or any other close material. 
Bolton sheeting or even calico, however, can be used. The screen 
should then be sized with a 30 per cent. starch solution, and 
painted with the following :— 


ABOUT АЛКО ex EDERRAAS v Tot A gallon 
luos <A A ponte a. a Ane Uae MUERE I2 OZ. 
EO Ee AEE Gb ni bes Kb Sim dowel ЕТТЕ 4 OZ. 
TTÉRCIB 6r 6 ido RO RES Ao ТАБАР 4 OZ. 
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GrAss-STOPPERED  BorrLES—A USEFUL Tip. — Although 
numerous hints have been given from time to time for dealing 
with a stopper that has become tightly fixed in its bottle, the 
writer cannot remember seeing any suggestion as to how this 
vexatious occurrence can be avoided. The immovable stopper 
is frequently the outcome of placing the stopper into the bottle 
when either, or possibly both, are wet with the photographic 
solution which the bottle contains. The result of this is that 
the stopper not only fits tightly (as, of course, it is designed to 
do), but also that when the liquid between neck and stopper 
dries out it leaves a small residuc of crystals or other incrusta- 
tion which practically “ cements " the stopper into position. 
To obviate this, care should be taken in pouring solution into 
a bottle, to avoid making the neck of bottle wet. This can be 
ensured by using a suitable funnel for the purpose. Then, to 
make assurance doubly sure, both stopper and neck should be 
rubbed with a dry, clean duster. This simple method of pre- 
vention is worth a dozen cures, many of which may be some- 
what doubtful and not without danger to both the photographer 
and to the bottle. FE. H. B. Ө. 
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SOME USEFUL VARNISHES.— Matt varnish : (1) Gum sandarac 
1} drm., gum mastic 20 gr., ether 2 oz., benzol 6 to то drm. (2) 
Gum sandarac 1 drm., gum dammar т drm., ether 2 oz., benzol 
6 to то drm. The less benzol the finer the '' grain ” of the 
varnish. Cold varnish for negatives: (1) Celluloid cut up into 
small chips то gr., amyl acetate I oz. (2) Dissolve 1 oz. borax 
in I pint of boiling water, add 4 oz. powdered shellac, and 
simmer gently for half an hour. Strain while hot through fine 
muslin into a bottle. Let it stand for a week, and decant off 
clear part for use. Negative varnish for hot application: (1) 
Best hard white carriage varnish 3 oz., methylated spirit 5 oz. 
(2) Sandarac т oz., Venice turpentine 2 drm., oil of turpentine 
à oz., alcohol or methylated spirit то oz. Black varnish : 
Shellac т drm., methylated spirit 1 oz., lampblack q. s. to creamy 
consistency. Dead black varnish: Gold size and lampblack 
to consistency of soft cheese. Then add about eight times the 
volume of turpentine. Retouching varnish : то to 20 gr. of red 
rosin, turpentine I oz. Encaustic varnish for polishing prints : 
White wax 50 gr., benzol 30 min., oil of spike 30 min. Mix 
by aid of gentle heat, and apply with piece of white flannel. 

A. M. 
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TONING BROMIDE PRINTS BLuvE.— This may be done by 
various formulae, but in all cases it is essential for a good bright 
result that the bromide print be fully developed, thoroughly 
fixed, and well washed. Blue Toning Baths: (A) Water 2 oz. 
potass. ferricyanide 8 gr. (B) Water 2 oz., ammonio-citrate of 
iron 4 gr. Mix A and B, and add ro drops of nitric acid. (2) 
(A) Water 2 oz., uranium nitrate 6 gr., acetic acid 60 mins. 
(B) Water 2 oz., potass. ferrocyanide 4 gr., ammonio-citrate of 
iron 6 gr. Mix A and B. (3) (A) Water 2 oz., potass. citrate 
4 gr., potass. ferricyanide 4 gr. (B) Water 2 oz., ammonio-iron 
alum ro gr., hydrochloric acid 2 mins. Mix A and B. К.Т. 
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THE VULTURE. Bv H. Fssennicu СоккЕ, F.R.P.S. 
See article on page 311. 
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A STREET IN FALAISE. By J. H. ANDERSON, 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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SUNLIGHT IN A LONDON SQUARE. 
By 
A. Н. BLAKE. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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A HOME-MADE COPYING TABLE, AND 
ITS USE WITH A VEST-POCKET 
CAMERA. 


|^ a previous issue (September 18), 
describing a home-made portable 
and collapsible copying table, easily con- 
structed by an amateur who wishes to 
avoid the expense of finished apparatus, 
it was proposed to show how, with this 
home-made copying table, 

(a) The vest-pocket camera may be 
used for making an enlarged or reduced 
copy; and 

(b The vest-pocket camera in con- 
junction with the hand or stand camera 
may be made to produce a magnified 
photograph of a specimen. | 


(a) The kind of vest-pocket camera 
usually possessed by the serious amateur 
is, of course, the focussing type, which 
is the one referred to in this article; but 
there is no difficulty in applving the 
same principles to the fixed-focus variety. 
These cameras usually carry a lens of 
about three inches focus, and the focus- 
sing movement of the camera hardly 
ever permits a closer approach to the 
object than two yards. To attempt to 
make a copy—of an illustration in a 
book, for instance—at this distance, 
would give so small an image on the 
negative that it would lose all value as 
a copy, even if enlarged ten diameters 
subsequently. The first necessity, there- 
fore, is to increase the extension of the 
camera so that the image may be made 
to fill or nearly fill the 44 by 6 cm. plate, 
after which the resulting negative can 
be enlarged in the usual way to any 
size. 

The simplest way of securing this 
added extension is offered to those whose 
vest-pocket camera is of the Baby 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. Амр Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Sibyl type, whose focussing movement 
is that of a sliding carriage operated by 
a little lever, the fulcrum of which is 
attached to the baseboard of the camera 
by two small screws. By the simple 
expedient of drilling two more screw 
holes in the baseboard of the camera the 
same distance apart as the original .two, 
and, of course, in the same straight line 
towards the front of the baseboard, the 
screws can be removed, {һе sliding 
carriage slipped forward, and the fulcrum 
e gently into its new position. 

he 


amount Of extra extension which 


Fig. 3. 


can be got in this simple way is only 
limited by the length of the baseboard, 
bellows, and, of course, in the case of 
the Sibyl, by the trellis arms. 

Having in this simple manner gained 
the desired additional extension, the 
camera is clamped on to the copy- 
ing table, and the object to be copied 
is placed on the easel. Fig. І shows 
a view of the arrangement; fig. 2 is a 
direct print from a straight 4} by б cm. 
negative taken of a 
5 by 8 book illus- 
tration. The fine- 
ness of definition is 
only limited bv the 
quality of the lens, 
and an enlargement 
up to 12 by ro or 
larger may be made 
from this negative 
in the usual way. 
The use of a suit- 
able supplementary 
lens will give still 
greater scope in this 
direction without 
any further increase 
of camera exten- 
sion. 

Those whose type 
of camera does not 
permit of this easy 
way of increasing 
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the extension can readily make an adapter 
to be attached to the back of the camera 
out of pieces of cigar box. Strips of 


black velvet glued on the contact faces 
will give excellent light-tight connections. 

(b) This problem is accomplished quite 
easily by making a small attachment to 
the 


carry vest-pocket camera, which, 


Panel frame 


Cardboard a те face t 
wild @ cÁ velvet 


taking the place of the lens panel of the 
big camera, permits the use of the three- 
inch vest-pocket lens with the full 
extension of the big camera plus the 
extension of the vest-pocket camera. 
The method of constructing this attach- 
ment is, of course, indicated by the type 
of large camera front to which it is to 
be attached, but the one used by the 
writer is adapted to a reflex camera, and 
is simply made out of pieces of cigar box, 
thus : 

A piece of cigar box exactly the size 
of the lens panel of the reflex camera 
has an aperture cut centrally in it 4$ by 
6 cm., making a light frame which we 
will call the panel frame. Strips of 
cigar box are screwed round the aperture 
at the back of the panel to give the 
frame strength and rigidity. A frame 
of thick cardboard is cut out with the 
same sized aperture, and broad enough 
to exactly fit the slide register of the 
little camera. This is glued on the front 
of the panel frame, with the aperture ot 
which it coincides, and a piece of black 
velvet cut out the same size as the card- 
board frame is glued on to the face of 
the latter. The cardboard frame gives 
the necessary projection from the panel 
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frame, and a perfect light-tight connec- 
tion is procured when the register of 
the little camera is pressed on to the 
velvet face of the cardboard frame. 
Another piece of cigar box is cut out 
the length of the baseboard of the little 
camera, and about half an inch wider. 
Two small battens are screwed on this 
to give strength and keep it flat, a slot 
is cut in the middle for the tripod screw, 
and two narrow strips are screwed on 
the sides to exactly fit the baseboard of 


_-———————_ 


the little camera, and form guides be- 
tween which the camera slips accurately 
back into its place against the panel 
frame. This piece is now joined accur- 
ately at right angles to the panel frame, 
and kept rigidly in place by means of 
two .bracket pieces, as shown in fig. 3, 
and the apparatus is complete. 

To use, slip out the focussing screen 
of the little camera, slide the camera 
into its place, securing perfect contact 
between the velvet of the frame and 
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the camera register, and keep in place 
with the tripod screw. The panel with 
the little camera attached is now pressed 
into its place in the big camera, and the 
combined apparatus is ready to take a 
magnified picture of a specimen. Fig. 4 
shows a direct picture of a house fly 
magnified about eight diameters. The 
degree of magnification procurable de- 
pends upon the amount of extension 
available with the combined apparatus. 
W: Г 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Cardiff Gives Great Promise. 

This week I think we will open in Wales, and 
say a few words on the excellence of the Cardiff 
Camera Club, and the pleasure of meeting in corre- 
spondence an old friend in a new country. Mr. 
Sidney Hole has taken up the secretaryship of the 
Cardiff Camera Club, and if energy will help the 
society along it will be a prominent feature. Мг. 
Hole admits quite freely that it is largely due to 
his early association with the Leeds Camera Club 
that he has taken such a keen interest in photo- 
graphv, and he has a happy memory of the great 
pleasure that association gave him. Photography 
in Cardiff itself is now only possible under heavy 

ains and penalties, consequently opportunities 
urther afield have had to be found. The Cardiff 
society has been fortunate in being able to visit 
an area known as the “* hill country " lying six or 
seven miles north of Cardiff, and Mr. Hole says 
these outings have been greatly enjoyed. A circu- 
lating portfolio, to which each member contributed 
two or more prints, has helped to keep the ball 
rolling. After each circulation of the prints a 
meeting followed, at which critics had to stand by 
their criticisms. The result was excellent, making 
as it did for genuine expressions of opinion, a 
feature that has come to stay. 


Print Your Syllabus. 


The Cardiff winter svllabus has been arranged 
with an eye to the annual exhibition of pictures, 
and the range of subjects and demonstrations should 
bear great fruit in a bumper show in March next. 
Another point to note is that exactly eighty-seven 
per cent. of these meetings are being run by the 
members, a feature which shows signs of this being 
one of the healthiest seasons the club has had. 
The exhibition idea is being fostered by a series of 
one-man shows by several members I now come 
to a point that I have previouslv commented upon, 
with some trepidation as to the result. “ Last 
vear,” says Mr. Hole “* we did not print a syllabus, 
and to all intents and purposes we might have been 
a dead society ; but it was felt to be an imperative 
necessity to advertise our presence in the land of 
the living, and this has brought the encouraging 
response of five new members.” То secretaries 
who this vear are only issuing a type-written copv 
of the syllabus, I voice the experience of Cardiff 
as a warning and example. Опе cannot pass from 
the Cardiff society without mentioning that Mr. 
W. B. Williams, who has retired from the secretary- 
ship, shouldered the burden during the past two 
years with great courage under many disappoint- 
ments, and kept the club going in face of manifold 
difficulties which cropped up as a side issue of the 
war. 


South Suburban. 


The South Suburban Photographic Society have 
sent me their syllabus for the autumn session, 
which includes one or two special items of interest, 
although there are signs that strict economy is 
the order of the day at the South Suburban. On 
Monday, October 23, they visit the Cripplegate 
Society at the Cripplegate Institute ; on November 1 
there is a lantern lecture on ** Egypt’’; and on 
November 6 there will be an excellent * colour "' 
lecture at the South London Photographic Society, 
when Mr. McIntosh will illustrate '" Sylvan Essex ” 
in autochrome. 


“A. P." Prints at Leicester. 
A note from Leicester tells me that the society 
of that town is again іп luck's way. The club 


rooms have been ге іесогаќе1 and the pictures re- 
arranged. А vast improvement has been effected, 
and when the past presidents (on the walls) look 
on those younger members who are now upholding 
the reputation of the society, they will feel very 
smart and comfortable. A good programme has 
been arranged, and among the items I note the 
picture exhibition of October 25. On that date 
fiftv prize-winning prints, kindlv lent by our Editor, 
Mr. F. J. Mortimer, and selected from the weekly 
competitions in this journal, will be on exhibition. 
Keighley Competitions. 

The syllabus of Keighley Photographic Society 
is well up to their usual standard, and opened on 
October з with an interchange lecture from the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Federation by Mr. Tulloch 
Cheyne. The second event is to-morrow night, 
when Mr. J. W. Shuttleworth will lecture on ‘* The 
English Lakes." A feature of the syllabus is the 
excellent series of competitions for each of the 
winter months. November is “ Fruit and Flowers," 
December '* Figure Studies," February © Animals,” 
and s» оп. . 


Manchester Keorganises. 


Four new members are in nomination for the 
Manchester Amateurs, who are reorganising their 
forces consequent on the loss of several good workers, 
some gone to the army and the skipper to his last 
rest. Mr. G. M. Morris, the late secretary, was a 
host in himself, and the effort to find a worthy 


successor is some tribute to his memory. For the 
present Mr. Walter Johnson is acting honorary 
secretary, but a strong sub-committee has been 


formed to take in hand the whole organisation of 
the syllabus of lectures and demonstrations. Mr. 
James Shaw, Mr. H. B. Bradley, and Mr. S. L. 
Coulthurst are names sufficiently well known to 
ensure the success of the new scheme. Lectures 
have always been a strong feature of Manchester 
organisation, and Syllabus Secretary Coulthurst 
will make the continuity certain. 


Inter-Club Prints on View. 

I have received the catalogue of the Todmorden 
Photographic Society's exhibition, which opens on 
October 20 and 21 in the Todmorden town-hall, the 
main feature of which will be the competition 
prints and lantern slides of the Inter-Club Photo- 
graphic Alliance and a series of loan exhibits by 
leading Yorkshire and Lancashire workers. The 
proceeds from the exhibition are for the funds of 
the Queen Marv's Neellework Guild. The Tod- 
morden branch has, I understand, already raised 
over £1,000 since August, 1914, all of which has 
been spent on materials. The finished work is 
sent to Centre Vale Hospital and other hospitals 
in France and the East. I trust that the photo- 
graphers of Todmorden will rise to the occasion 
and prove they can be as generous as they are 
artistic. 

Canterbury Opens To-night. 

The Canterbury Camera Club is to be com- 
mended firstly because they are playing the game. 
They reopen October 16 with an Affiliation lecture 
by Mr. James Shaw on “ How I Make my Lantern 
Slides."". One would almost wish it were possible 
to hear Mr. Shaw say it himself, as he does in the 
Lancashire Federation. The outstanding features 
of the list sent me will doubtless be the one-man 
show by Mr. H. €. Philpot and the lantern slide 
competition. My second commendation is because 
the society is one of my regular contributors, and 
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the secretary has notified me of his intention of 
again sending reports from time to time, as hitherto. 
" Your notes are always of interest," says he, 
'" and the paragraphs you have given us have been 
greatly appreciated." Other societies should note. 
The Canterbury Camera Club meets at Gaywood 
Rooms at 8 p.m. By the way, on October зо the 
subiect is * Tank Development." 


Bristol Closes the Summer Session. 


The summer programme of the Bristol Photo- 
graph Club came to a close on Wednesday evening. 
A good deal of business was transacted, including 
general arrangements for the ensuing winter pro- 
gramme, which promises to be of an exceptionally 
interesting character. Mr. W. J. Pollard was 
elected chairman of the winter meetings and Mr. 
H. С. Leat vice-chairman. At the conclusion of 
the business Mr. J. Biggs, read a very interesting 
paper entitled *“ Leaves from a Professional Photo- 
grapher’s Notebook." Mr. Biggs, who is a member 
of the club, dealt with his subject in a fascinating 
manner, and incidentally some useful photographic 
information was conveye. 


A Worthy Object. 


The prospectus of the Rotherham Photographic 
Societv’s twenty-seventh annual exhibition has 
reached me this week, and, as the secretary points 
out; the abridgement of the scope of the annual 
exhibition continues necessary owing to the war. 
Primarily with the object of preserving unbroken 
the continuity, the council have formulated condi- 
tions for a members’ exhibition in the temperance 
hall, Rotherham, from November 15 to 18 inclusive, 
and will devote any profit arising therefrom wholly 
to a war charity. Entries must be in by Novem- 
ber 7, and goods by November 1r. As I have pre- 
viously indicated, all usual classes are merged into 
one general class for prints, and one for slides, with 
the Rotherham special feature of '' members’ 
board," perhaps better understood away by saying 
they are small one-man shows. The president als» 
gives a cup for the best three prints, or two prints 
and one slide. This is, however, a trophy held for 
one year, with a commemorative medal to the 
winner. 


The Land of Anachronisms. 

An atmosphere of the Orient pervaded Hampshire 
House on Thursday, for the walls were hung with 
rugs of brilliant hues, and the table was piled high 
with a wealth of clothes and curios. One might 
have been in a bazaar, excepting that the presiding 
genius—whom, by the way, the president introduced 
as the Sheik-el-Anderson—wore the conventional 
dress suit instead of burnous and tarborsh for: his 
lecture on “ Egypt.” The substitution was caused 
by the illness of Mr. Sellors, which we all deplore, 
and to whom we send our best wishes for a speedy 
recoverv. The lecturer with most refreshing 
candour explained that the quality of some of his 
slides was questionable, that he hadn't come to 
lecture, and that nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than the idea of imparting instruction. 
‘ Egypt,” said Mr. Anderson, “ is a land of ana- 
chronisms, for you are carried to the pyramids 
in an electric tram, and vou can sit in your luxurious 
dining car and see the caravans crossing the desert 
as they did when Cheops was king." Views of 
mosques and minarets, street scenes and markets 
were well shown and most humorously described ; 
and the proclamation of the muezzin calling to 
prayer was impressively given in the original, 
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MAKING UP SOLUTIONS. 


WEEK or two ago 
we gave a page of 
tested formula, 
and as we have 
had several in- 
quiries with refer- 
ence to the mak- 
ing up of these, 
and of solutions 
in general, it will be well to give atten- 
tion to the matter. 

But first of all let us premise 
that there are certain vagaries in our 
British system of weightsand measures, 
and various discrepancies between one 
table and another. Some of these it 
may be well to notice, but in certain 
cases the differences are negligible as 
far as every-day work goes. Analysts 
and experimental chemists almost 
always make use of the metric system, 
which has very many advantages for 
such work, but it is not at all necessary 
for the practical photographer to do so, 
nor need he bother too much with hair- 
splitting correlations of the dry and the 
fluid measures. We advocate care 
and precision in preparing solutions, 
but we do not know any solution in 
ordinary use in operative photography 
where an error of ten per cent. in the 
quantities included of any one of 


the constituents would make any 
noticeable difference in the final 
result. 


It should be noted, however, that 
chemicals are sold by avoirdupois 
weight, and that the ounce contains 
437} grains, while formula are made 
up by apothecaries' weight, of which 
the ounce contains 480 grains. There 
are a few simple facts which should 
be memorised, or written on a card 


and fixed up in the dark-room, cr 
work-room, in which solutions are 
prepared. If the tables are not 


familiar—and few of us remember, or 
have need to remember, all the tables 
we learnt at school—thev also may 
be written on the card. 

A pint of water contains 20 fluid 
ounces, An ordinary table tumbler 
is usually within a trifle of half a pint, 
and so may be used for measuring 
то Oz. The schoolboy’s mnemonic 


rhyme will help one to fix this in the 
mind— 
“ A pint of water 
Weighs a pound and a quarter.’ 


The quart, of course, is two pints, oi 
40 Oz. but the Winchester quart, 
usuallv called a ' Winchester," is a 
bottle which holds double the Imperial 
quart, or 80 oz. Few workers will use 
'“ Winchesters," though ammonia and 
the mineral acids are purchased in 
them, as a rule, by professional or trade 
workers, or those whose amateur 
operations are on a large scale. “ Win- 
chesters " are useful for keeping such 
stock solutions in as do not deteriorate 
with keeping, but for working solu- 
tions a 40 oz. or a 20 oz. bottle is to 
be preferred, as it can be grasped 
more comfortably by one hand, and is 
not too heavy to hold in the one 
hand. 

For both working and stock solu- 
tions glass stoppers are preferable to 
corks. Probably a good sound cork, 
worked carefully into the neck of the 
bottle, and luted round the top with 
melted paraffin wax (an ordinary 
paraffin candle supplies this), will keep 
the contents of the bottle more air- 
tight than a glass stopper, but corks 
are more difficult to remove in ordinary 
working conditions, and cannot be 
cleansed from one solution so as to 
be used safely for another. 

One or two graduated measure 
glasses will be needed, but they are 
probably at hand and in constant 
use in the work-room. А couple of 
stout glass stirring rods are a great 
advantage. А mortar and pestle of 
good size is also much to be desired, and 
will save a deal of time, for crvstals 
crushed up, even a little, will dissolve 
more rapidly. Опе or two bone 
spoons, one a large one, will be found 
handy for ladlinz out such substances 
as Amidol or Sca!ol, or in fact any- 
thing in powder form or in small 
crystals. 

With regard to scales and weights, 
we advise the purchase of а fairly 
good pair, which will weigh from, say, 
20 gr. up to 6 or 8 oz. without ditfi- 
culty. Some of the tiny sets which 
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fold up in a box are very irritating 
to use, and we do not wonder that 
their owners prefer to employ ready- 
mixed solutions for their work. Having 
got a good pair of scales thev must be 
taken care of, all traces of chemicals 
and moisture being carefully wiped 
off each time after use: A strong white 
wide-mouthed jug is useful for making 
some solutions in, as boiling water 
may be poured into it and solution 
then takes place more rapidly. 

Now let us turn to our tables. 
First we have the 


A pothecaries’ Weight. 


20 STAINS 2.2.525. I scruple 

$scruples soe e ї drachm 

8 drachms .;.... I ounce 
ASO Б ТЕШӘ „с.е... I ounce 


Then we must be familiar with the 
Fluid Measure. 
60 minims I dram 


SOFAS асад I ounce 
20 ounces I pint 


Beyond this we do not need to go. 

Now let us take an actual formula—- 
one from our page in the issue for 
September 18 last—and see how it 
should be made up. We will take the 
first one—the pyro-soda plate developer 
—which is as follows :— 


Pvro-Soda. 


A—Potass. metabisulphite 1 oz. 
Dissolve in warm water 5 oz. 
Then add Pyro vési I OZ. 


and water to bring bulk up to 
10 fluid oz. 


B—Sodium carbonate .... 
Sodium sulphite ..... 
Water Up 10 464654664 20 OZ. 

To develop, take water 4 oz., А 1 oz. 
n ox. 


Our first step must be to weigh out 
the } oz. of the metabisulphite of 
potassium, and if this is gently crushed 
in the mortar so much the better. It 
should not be struck by the end of 
the pestle, but subjected to pressure. 
This will crush the crystals without 
causing them to fly out of the mortar 
and all over the bench. When 
roughly powdered the metabisulphite 
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may be placed in the graduate, and 
the 5 oz.—or about—of warm water 
added, and the whole stirred with a 
glass rod until solution takes place. 

Now, why warm water and not 
boiling? When we open our bottle 
of potassium metabisulphite we shall 
notice, if we take an incautious sniff, 
a very pungent odour like that of 
burning brimstone. The metabisul- 
phite is “ breaking up," that is, it is 
giving off a part of its structure, in 
this case in a gaseous form. This 
pungent gas is very freely soluble in 
water, forming sulphurous acid, which 
is an excellent preservative for pvro- 
galic acid. If we heat the metabt- 
sulphite we shall drive off a great deal, 
if not all, of this pungent gas, and we 
should then have merely potassium 
sulphite. In other words, we should 
throw away most of what we had paid 
for. The use of boiling water would 
heat the substance, and if we try 
the experiment with a few crystals 
we shall find the pungent smell is 
much stronger, showing that more 
of the gas is being set free. But if we 
prepare our solution with warm water 
only, say 80 degrees Fah., we shall 
have a solution which will remain 
slightly acid for a considerable time, 
due to the slow and gradual breaking 
up of the metabisulphite. 

If we dissolve pyro in water without 
first adding a preservative, the solu- 
tion will slowly turn brown and then 
almost black. The use of metabi- 
sulphite prevents this. Having got 


our solution ready then, we may 
dissolve the pyro. If we use the re- 
sublimed form in the large-sized 
bottles it will be better to pour the 
solution of metabisulphite into the 
pvro bottle, but if we have the crystal 
or rather “ heavy crystal” form, 
we may shoot the crystals into the 
measure containing our preservative 
solution. Again we stir with the 
glass rod and then add cold water 
up to the 10 oz. mark of the graduate. 
This is our pyro solution, which should 
be poured at once into a 10 oz. stop- 
pered bottle, properly labelled and 
marked with a bold capital A—or the 
word ''Pyro"' in good big letters. 

Before proceeding to mix up the 
soda, clean up everything—scales, 
measures, rods, mortar and pestle, 
just as if they were going to be put 
away for six months. 

Then proceed to weigh out a quarter 
of a pound of sodium carbonate, and 
place it in the mortar, covering it 
with just enough hot water to moisten 
it all. Then grind it with the pestle, 
working round and round and gently 
crushing until the whole becomes a 
sort of sludge not unlike that on the 
surface of the ice when a thaw has 
set in. Then pour this sludge into a 
quart jug, using a little hot water to 
rinse out the mortar. Do exactly the 
same with the quarter of a pound of 
sodium sulphite, and add this sludge 
to that in the jug. Then add some 
more hot water, and stir and keep 
adding until the jug is half full, that 
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is until the bulk is 20 oz. This is as 
strong a solution as it is possible to 
mike, and, indeed, it may happen 
that when poured into the stoppered 
bottle and cooled, some of the sub- 
stances will form in crystals at the 
bottom. If this is so, no notice need 
be taken, but when a few ounces have 
been used a little water may be 
added and the bottle shaken vigor- 
ouslv. If, after this, crystals still 
remain, we mav be sure the strength 
of the solution will remain the same— 
that is, “ saturated." We assume, of 
course, that the shaking is done half 
a dozen or a dozen times at intervals, 
so that the added water has a chance 
of dissolving some of the crystals in 
the bottle. 

This affords us an opportunity of 
saying, do not add Aot water. The 
solution in the bottle will be cold, and 
to add hot water to it would probably 
crack the bottle in a ring just at the 
level of the cold solution. It is a 
risky thing to pour hot water into a 
bottle at any time, though it may be 
done—with care—and only result in 
disaster once in а hundred times. 
But to pour hot water into а bottle 
containing cold—or vice versa—is only 
courting a breakage. 

We have said nothing about many 
points, such as the use of distilled 
water, rain water, or hard water, 
the filtering of solutions, and so on, 
and shall return on some later occa- 
sion to certain of these interesting 
matters. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to T. C. 


Evans, 2, Gauden Road, Clapham. (Title of print, “The Mosby, Chichester. 
Almshouse.'") Technical data: Plate, Imperial; lens, Aldis ; 


printing process, Kodak bromide. 


Perrv, London, S.E.; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham ; L. R 


Class II. 


Miss B. Potter. Bristol; Miss D. Vaughan; J. W. Partridge, 


The Second Prize is awarded to D. Orr, " Hawthorns,” Wood- 
ford Green. (Title of print, ' The Swimmer.") Technical 
data: Kodak film ; exposure, 1-25th sec. ; lens, single; stop, 
F/16; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Velvet bromide paper, 

An Extra Prize is awarded to R. Forscutt, rr, Southchurch 
Road, Southend. (Title of print, “ An Old Game.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ; exposure, IO sec.; lens, Aldis ; 
stop, F/7.7 ; time of dav, 11 a.m., August ; developer, Rytol ; 
printing process, enlarged on Wellington bromide. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to M. O. Dell, 431, North 
End Road, Walham Green. (Title of print, " Кем”) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial ortho. ; exposure, 30 sec.; lens, 
Homocentric ; stop, F/22; time of day, sunset, October ; 
developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 


Hon. Mention. 


А. E. Marley, Hampstead ; J. W. Thomson, Leith; Miss M. 
Oliver. Sidcup (2) ; P. Newman, Erdington ; С. Wansey Smitb, 
Finchley ; Miss M. Mever, London, W.; К. Walker, Bath ; 
A. J. Hewett, Dollis Hill; H. Warner, Hammersmith; Jf. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; E. Tinker, Sheffield; Miss C. Nunn, Rich- 
mond; Miss E. Warren, Loughborough ; J. W. Barkess, Sunder- 
land. 

Class I. 


Miss E. Ambler, Bradford; C. Upton Cooke, Islington ; 
M. Aslam, Punjab; Miss R. Weller, Egremont ; Miss M. Oliver, 
Sidcup (2); E. Dodd, Liverpool; К. Walker, Bath; E. С. 


Kinsale ; D. J. Chapman, Harrogate; M. Strange, Lewisham ; 
H. A. Larcher, Walsall; B. Dennison, Finchley. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to C. E. Allen, 68, Marl- 
borough Road, Watford. (Title of print, “ The Blonde Jewess.’’) 
Technical data: Stop, F/6.5; time of day, 3 p.m.; exposure, 
3 sec. ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, P.O.P. 


Beginners? Class. 


Miss E. Peck, Leeds; Capt. О. D. Bennett, Peshawar; Н. B. 
Berrie, Liverpool; E. Robson, Liverpool; К. E. Bishop, 
Wallington; <A. Harrowven, Norwich; H. S. Stevenson, 
Coventrv; УУ. Musgrave, Poultton; J. А. Boorer, Romsey ; 
C. A. Allen Watford ; A. D. McGuerk, Birmingham ; C. Walker, 
Calder Vale; Н. С. Tomkins, Darlington; Т. Humphreys, 
Merthyr; К. Burton, Portsmouth; F. W. Sisson, Sherwood ; 
Miss D. Cummings, Topsham; W. Golson, Rochdale; E. W. 
Barwood, Leytonstone; Miss T. G. Cadell, Linlithgow; M. 
Nolan, Leicester ; Н. Pennison, Brockley ; E. Lynes, Birming- 
ham; E. Champion, Stratford; R. J. Ramsey, Huntingdon ; 
Mrs. L. Willis, Ilfracombe; J. E. Neave, Glasgow ; B. Fielding, 
Horsham ; A. J. Ashdown, Worksop. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Y successes, which are directly due to your 

coaching, have increased week by week. ‘To-day 
I feel specially grateful for your fourth lesson, which 
I have just answered, for, by following the hints re- 
ceived in that lesson alone, I have four photographs in 
the current number of the *Lady's Pictorial,’ three 
photographs occupying a page of the current *Sketch,' 
and six photographs in the current *Illustrated 


Sporting and Dramatic News.’ 
weekly journals of the highest class. 


These are three 
I shall probably 


have seven or eight other prints reproduced this 


week. 


HE letter from which the above extract is taken 

| was sent to the P.C.C. by a studcnt living in a 

. country district. Other letters like this are 

coming to hand every day from students who are 
turning their prints into cheques and postal orders 


YOU, as an amateur photographer, have an oppor- 
tunity of adding a considerable sum to your income 
every week. Do you know, for instance, of the value 
of your present negatives? Do you know that many 
of your subjects can be sold for cash, at once, if you 
know where to offer the prints? We have been able to 
make many amateurs far better off than they ever were 
before they followed our advice, and there is no reason 
why we should not be ab'e to put you in the same 
fortunate position. Every day hundreds of pounds are 
paid away for photographic prints for publication. 
Much of this money goes into the pockets of amateur 
photographers who know what is wanted. 


If you are not one of these fortunate people, why 
should you not be? The P.C.C. has been the means 
of adding £200 to £300 a year to the incomes of 
some of its students, and to practically every one of 
those who have enrolled it has been able to add a very 


comfortable monetary reward for the trouble involved - 


by the preliminary investigation. Why should not you 
earn money too? If we cannot show you how to 
be successful we shall not take you as a student. You 
can be sure of that. We have been too successful in 
training those who have profited to want to take on 
those who may be unsuccessful. We can show you 
files of letters from students who have made money 
under our direction, and our time and reputation are 
at your disposal, for a very moderate fee, to help you 
to make money, and in wartime too. 


These are mainly country Ше pictures." 


YOU NEED NOT PAY THE INSTRUCTION 
FEE IN FULL TILL YOU'VE EARNED £20. 


If you should desire to know more about what can be 
done in the way of money-making with a camera, send half 
a dozen of your own prints to the Secretary, Practical 
Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 
(Address them to Mr. Vincent Lockwood.) You will then 
get a free criticism of the half-dozen prints, and be toid if 
you are likely to be any good as a student. They are so 
serious over the work that they will not enrol anyone who 
cannot be put on a paying basis, and if Mr. Lockwood thinks 
that you are too much of a duffer he will tell you so frankly. 


They have a book about the course that will be sent free 
with the criticism, and it gives you all sorts of other infor- 
mation, specimens of pictures taken and sold by other 
students, and so on. But they will not send the book unless 
you submit prints for them to see. Otherwise they would 
be flooded with idle enquiries from people who want some- 
thing for nothing. Your prints wil be returned quickly, 
but do not trouble to write unless you can take sharp, bright 
prints, and really do intend to try and earn money with 
your camera. 


START MAKING MONEY AT ONCE. 
THIS FREE OFFER WILL SHOW 
YOU THE WAY TO PROVE IT. 


To Tue Director or Tuition (Mr. Vincent Lockwood), | 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
15. THANET House, STRAND. LONDON, W.C. 
| 
| 


Enclosed І send .................. prints. Show me how I can make 
money бу my photography. The prints are to be criticised, from 
the selling standpoint, free of charge. and returned to me with 
your book describing the course. The book is to be sent free also. 
ЛИТЛ ITIN 


Address хз. сз даза eee IAs Ac de hana ORR 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


2 (Supplement) 


F any reliance may be placed on the 
presumable basis of fact which is 
supposed to lie at the root of every 
fable, then we may give easy credence 
to the belief that portraiture of man 


and other animals formed the root 
origin of pictorial art. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, seeing that man is essen- 
tially a social animal, and is thus in 
constant communication with his fellows. 
So that when the twentieth century 
person possesses himself of a picture- 


making machine (yclept photographic 
camera), and straightway proceeds to 


attempt family portraiture, he is only 
obeying an inherited impulse come down 
to him through countless generations. 
Here we have three quite interesting 
and informing examples of some such 
impulse. First let us look at the lady 
seated at a table, presumably reading 
(fig. A). If she is not very careful she 
will upset the rather top-heavy looking 
vase of flowers placed dangerously near 


the edge of this small-topped and 
probably not very steady table. The 
flower vase and contents do not add 


anything of value to the composition. 
Their omission would tend towards 
simplification, which very generally 1s 
a move in the better direction. About 
midway up the right-hand margin of 
the picture we observe a something 
which presently interprets itself as the 
carved top of the chair back. This 
catches a little more light than is quite 
welcome. The pose and expression are 
quite in harmony with the idea of reading 


the author of 
a rather flat 
figure, і.е. a 


B.— MABEL. 


with the same class of subject. 


or looking at pictures, etc. 
this 
look 
lack of 
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Doubtless 


print has noticed 


about both face and 
light and shade 


By E. К.С. Hayter, 


From the Beginners’ Competition, 


variety and range, so that the flesh part 


(hands and 


face) 


are rather suggestive 


of marble or a plaster-cast kind of com- 


plexion or skin 


A.— PORTRAIT STUDY, 
From the Beginners 


By S. W. Linney 


Competition, 


We venture the guess 
that this figure was in à 
fairly strong and even 
light, such as that of 
a large window at or 


near about the back 
of the camera. Hence 
the shades and 


shadows present are on 
the further, i.e. out-of- ' 
sight, side of the figure. 
Thus the picture is prac- 
ticallv all light and no 
shade. 

Passing now to fig. B, 
where we have Mabe! 
seated in a suitable 
little chair. Here we 
notice a little more light 
and shade range about 
the face, which in this 
case is partly contributed 


by the shady hat. Note 
the transparency and 
luminosity of the 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


| Prints from cither the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt wit 


here. 


shadows on the face due to the hat, 
a quality in portraiture which is par- 
ticularly welcome, though comparatively 
seldom rendered.  Technically regarded, 
the print is distinctly creditable, 
and points to painstaking work. The 
extreme high lights of the fur of the hat 
are just a suspicion too evenly white, 
i.e. the negative has been developed 
just a mere trifle too long, but apart 
from this point all else is excellent, 
especially as beginner's work. The 
texture qualities of velvet coat, hair, face, 
and wooden chair are all good without 
being unduly assertive. Pose and expres- 
sion, hands, etc., are all quite naturally 
child-like. 

Passing to our third example, we have a 
group of two— possibly parent and child. 
The group ing is easy and natural, if not 
particularly elegant. The perspective 
tilt upwards of the garden seat gives 
rather too much suggestion of a high-up 
viewpoint. The hghts and shades about 
the man’s face are very strongly con- 
trasted. The high lights are inclined to 
be too chalky-white and flat. The scale 
makes one think that it is a teeny tiny, 
wee wee little baby person in a big 
desert of a picture space. This scale 
factor is a very subtle thing, not easy 
to analyse, but always present. Thus 
one would say that little Miss Mabel, 
shown in fig. B, was a “ fine girl for her 
age," though we don't know what the 


age may be. 


C.—Mv Bapsy. By M. de Le-ubheer. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


We « 
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: А selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page, 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by: post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


freely given, and correspondents will 

all questions are legibly written. Full 

must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


AMATEUK PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside, 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Copying. 
I have a quarter-plate Klito, and wish to make 
a same-size copy. І have tried taking out the 
lens and using F/45 with print at equal dis- 
tances from plate, and given exposure of 
forty-five minutes. The result was devoid of 
detail, but recorded the image, etc. 
J. H. W. (Charlton). 
You are on quite the right track in 
placing the lens midway between the 
original and plate. You tell us nothing 
whatever about the all-important matter 
of light used and plate speed, so cannot 


offer any opinion as to the exposure you 


gave. But we may take an imaginary 
case. Month, October; hour, 10 a.m. 


to 2 p.m.; good diffused daylight, light 
clouds, etc. ; original fixed to wall near 
good-sized window; plate, ordinary, 
say 100 H. and D.; stop marked F/8, 
but now working at F/16; exposure for 
black and white subject somewhere about 
two to four seconds, according to the 
size of windows, i.e. light falling on the 
original. In copying same size it is 
seldom necessary, and so not desirable, 
to use a stop smaller than F/16 nominal, 
i.ee. working at F/32. This would, of 
course, mean four times the exposure 
just suggested. 
Lens. 
I have a Thornton-Pickard  quarter-plate 
camera fitted with Aldis Uno anastigmat F/7.7, 
and speeded shutter. I have acquired an 
Aldis No. 2 F/6 focus si in. anastigmat, in 
iris mount. Could an amateur fit the latter 
to the above camera? Would it be necessary 
to obtain another shutter? etc. 
J. W. (Kirkham). 
Without having the actual apparatus 
before us we cannot give any definite 
opinion, but probably the same shutter 
might be worked with both lenses, and 
also probably all you need is an adapter 
flange. Perhaps it would be wisest to 
send the camera and lenses either to 
Aldis or Thornton-Pickard, and get them 
to make the adjustments. The different 
time (exposure) values of F/7.7 and F/6 
are not very great, i.e. roughly 59 to 36, 
i.c. т sec. with F/6 means about 15 sec. 
with F/;.7. 
Copying. 
I want to do some same-size copying. My 
cameras and lenses are, etc. With what sort 
of lens can I alter the focal length of the lens ? 
I have heard of spectacle lenses being used. 
If you advise them, will vou state English and 
Continental foci, etc. E. M. T. (Oporto). 
To copy same size requires that the 
focal length of lens must not exceed 


- filter. 


camera extension. (This you omit to 
quote. But let us suppose the camera 
(lens board to plate) to be nine inches, 
and the focal length of lens is six inches. 
Your lens focus must not exceed half 
nine, i.e. 44. Better say 4. Now the 
simple rule for finding required focus is 
multiply the new and the old and divide 
this by their difference, i.e. in your case 
6 multiplied by 4 is 24, and this (24) 
divided by 6 minus 4, i.e. 2, is 2472 12. 
Thus if vou place a 12 in. focus convex 
lens close up to your 6 in. lens, the re- 
sulting focus will be theoretically 4 in., 
but in practice rather more, as the above 
rough and ready rule does not make 
allowance for the thickness, and there- 
fore the separation, of the lenses, but it 
is near enough for practice. In England 
the focal length of a spectacle lens is 
often, but not alwavs, quoted in inches, 
but on the continent in diopters. To 
convert inches to diopters, divide 40 by 
the inches, e.g. a 10 in. focus lens is 


D Y. i.c. 4D. 


the sign 4 (plus) is added, and - (minus) 
sign for concave lenses. Thus if vou 
want a I2 in. convex lens, you may ask 
for + D 33 or 3.66, and what you will 
get will most probably be either 3.50 or 
3.75. Either of which will be near 
enough, preferably the higher number, 
as this mcans the shorter focal length. 


If it be a convex lens 


Memorial Brasses. 
(1) Is it possible to get good photographs of 
church brasses? Would you recommend 
ordinary or ortho. plates and filter? (2) 
How can one best photograph church windows ? 
(3) Is a telephoto lens of much use for interiors ? 
(4) Are there any hooks on above subjects, as 
I should like to make a speciality ? etc. 
Н. R. G. (Leytonstone). 
(1) Yes, we have seen some excellent 
results. One of the difħculties some- 
times is the question of avoiding Dright 
reflections. Certainly use an ortho. 
plate and, say, 3 times filter; these aid 
in various ways, including reflections. 
(2) Church windows of coloured glass 
require a panchromatic plate and 3K 
(3) Not much use for telephoto 
inside on account of difficulty of focus- 
sing and long exposurc, but occasionally 
of special value for inaccessible details 
(e.g. capitals, corbels, crockets, etc.) (4) 
The following will be of interest : '' Gothic 
Architecture," by T. Perkins (3s. 9а. 
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post free) ; °“ Architectural Photography,” 
by С. A. T. Middleton (1s. 2d. post free), 
obtainable from our publishers. 


Density of Negative. 
I have recently had great difficulty in obtaining 
by development sufficient density with some 
film negatives, but have been successful with 


glass plates, etc. 
M. D. L. (St. Johns). 


Your experience in this direction is 
unfortunate, but, alas, not very un- 
common, especially with films that have 
been kept any considerable time. If you 
are not wedded to your own pyro-soda 
formula, you might give the following 
a fair trial, as it is one which we often 
use: (A) Water 2 oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 12 gr., soda sulphite yo gr. 
(14 drm), pyro 25 gr. (B) Soda carbonate 
1 oz., soda sulphite $ oz., water to make 
8 oz. To mix a developer, take 1 fluid 
drachm of A, and add B to make 1 oz. 
Take the time of appearance in seconds, 
divide by five, and call it minutes for 
development, e.g. the image appears in, 
let us say, thirty-five seconds. Dividing 
by five gives us seven minutes for total 
development. Two important points: 
Keep your developer, etc. as near 
65 deg. F. as you can (not cooler than 
бо deg. F.), and do not use stale develop- 
ing solution, i.e. only make up as much 
as you are likely to use within the week. 
If this fails you, write again. 


Portrait, Ete. 
(1) I have Ensignette with Goerz lens. If I 
take a head and shoulders at seven-feet scale 
limit would it bring about distortion? (2) 
What is the speed of this shutter? (3) Could 
you tell me some of the articles about pocket 
cameras in Tre A. T. ? 
H. E. R. (Lambeth). 
Seven fcet certainly is rather near for 
portraiture. Dy '' distortion " presumably 
we suppose you mean what ijs morc 
commonly called exaggerated or accen- 
tuated perspective. Distortion is a lens 
fault. Exaggerated perspective is a 
matter of relative distances of various 
parts of the object. (2) This is a ques- 
tion for the makers of the camera. (3) 
“ War Economy in Photographv," May 
T, 1916; '' Simple Vest-pocket Cameras : 
Their Possibilities," September 4, 1916 ; 
“ Architectural Work with a Vest-pocket 
Camcra," September II, 1916. 
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Mutual Admiration. 

On dropping in at the London Salon the other morning I 
became conscious of an extra special air of mystery. Presently 
I learned that a briliant man of letters had been in the day 
before and had purchased the portrait of a man, also brilliant, 
who, however, wields a satiric pencil rather than, as does the 
buyer, a satiric pen. This struck me as very interesting, not 
to say affecting. It would be the height of indecorousness, of 
course, to reveal the name of any purchaser of the Salon pictures, 
and before I left the gallery I solemnly promised that I would 
on no account say who had bought what. But this “ sealing ” 
of a compact between two men of genius cannot go quite unre- 
corded, even if one can only speak in hints and whispers. It 
shows how interested great men are in one another, and what a 
fine thing it would be to have a portrait gallery of geniuses, and 
then to let in all the originals that they might scramble for one 
another's images. And now that Bernard Shaw has Max 
Beerbohm for breakfast--there, if I haven't been and gone and 
let it out! I shall catch it. 
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That Princess. 

How many times is the princess who carries a camera going 
to get into conflict with policemen, who, of course, are '' innocent 
of her identity " (vide the Sunday Pictorial) ? (One trembles to 
think, by the way, what would happen to Robert were he found 
‘guilty of her identity "). But, really, the princess must be 
a very careless person, as well as a great flyabout. We meet her 
here, there, and every where— Strathpefler is the latest place. 
And the stern policeman invariably answers her expostulations, 
“ТІ don't care, miss, it would be all the same if you was a member 
of the Royal F amily itself,” only up in Scotland he says '' dinna ” 
instead of '' don't." What a number of tiresome people we have 
in the world, princesses, policemen— and others ! 


The New Censor. 

Some discussion has been going on in the church papers as 
to the conditions under which permission should be given for 
the photography of church interiors. One good vicar writes 
that he finds the plan which answers best is to request the photo- 
grapher to make an offering for church restoration and also to 
submit copies of his photos (sic? for the incumbent's approval. 
The offering, perhaps, is all very well, but why in the world 
should the photographs be submitted to the incumbent for 
approval— especially to an incumbent who is capable of calling 
them * photos " ? What is he to approve of—their technical 
quality, or printing medium, or what? Апа supposing the 
photographer is reduced to dust and ashes because his work fails 
to meet the approval of the incumbent's critical eye, what then ? 
Will the incumbent make an offering towards the restoration 
of the photographer ? 


Too True. 


The photographer in church could hardly be indecorous if 
he wanted to, and, of course, no photographer wants to. Put a 
fairly extensive acquaintance with the interiors of the smaller 
churches makes me doubt whether their respective incumbents 
or whoever may be responsible for their decoration, have a 
sufficiently artistic eve to make their approval or disapproval 
of photographs worth caring about. An artist in whose studio 
I have spent some pleasant hours went into one church in 
which the scheme of decoration had been carried out with 
rather more regrettable taste than usual. Around the chancel 
arch were the words: '' How dreadful is this place!" ** Too 
true," was his remark as he fled. 

Good Business. 

I cannot say that I have any overwhelming desire for a 
photographic tour in Germany at the present time, but there 
are moments when one is tempted to bemoan the fast-locked 
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gates. One of these moments is mine as I read 
in the Morning Post of the proving of the will 
of a recently deceased solicitor. The Post tells 
us, all in one sentence, that the late Mr. ——, 
who on his last visit to Germany was arrested for photographing 
some public buildings, but was released minus his photographic 
plates, on proving the innocence of his purpose, left estate valued 
at 469,197. 1 am still not quite clear whether this handsome 
estate was the result of his having photographed some public 
buildings in Germany, or whether, on the other hand, it was the 
result of his having fallen into the hands of the German police. 
It must have been one or the other, or both, and in any сазе it 
seems a small adventure for so great a prize. 

Chatter. 

“ A New Start in China ”’ is the heading of an article in the 
Times, which tells us that Li Yuan-hung, the new Fresident, 
has " submitted to the inevitable rite of photography." It is 
to be hoped that his start did not spoil the picture. 

Let us hope, by the way, that Li, who submitted to the lens 
with an easy grace at the beginning of his career, will be simi- 
larly graceful should the process end up with the use of the 
guillotine trimmer. 


' Photography," says a writer in a Bristol paper, '' has 
failed to earn its proper status in the home because it began on 
wrong lines." But it‘ is not so much the lines as the messes 
that the lady of the house complains about. 


Bromide of potassium, I read, now offered at 6s. 6d.—a 
slight drop." I didn't know that it was sold by fluid measure, 
but this charge for a drop—and a slight drop at that— is 
iniquitous. 

It appears later that the six-and-six is for four ounces of 
the stuff, but that there is a cheaper substitute which is just 
as good, in the shape of ammonium bromide. Оп careful 
inquiry I find that the price of this substitute is 6s. 3d. for 4 oz., 
a saving of an eighth of a farthing on 20 grains. This way to 
make your fortunes ! | 


Phew! 


‘After trimming, mounting raises a whole series of new 
problems, although these have been simplified by the use 
of hcat.''— Westminster Gazette. 


The use of heat, when mounting prints, 
Can make— you would us all convince 

The job a joy to undertake, 

As easy as to cut a cakc ; 
But when the paper squirms and squints, 
Becomes all sorts of different tints, 

And makes us fume, and rage, and wince 

And grow so hot we simply bake, 

The use of heat 
Seems scarcely to help matters, since, 
Although we're hot as peppermints, 

And in the face get quite opaque, 

Worse 15 the bungle that we make 
When we apply to vicious prints 

The use of heat. 


“THE A. P." LANTERN SLIDE 
COMPETITION, 1916. 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCTOBER 21. 


Full particulars id Buy Forms were given in '* The A. P." 
for October 2. 
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THE AMAT 


The original, a toned bromide print (81 х 64), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


SUNLIGHT, 
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The next issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
(dated October 30) will be a Special Dark-room Number, 
and the entire contents will be 
A SPECIAL DARK- devoted to the photographic dark- 
ROOM NUMBER. room апа work-room, and their 
uses during the winter season. The 
great number of those who favour film and tank develop- 
ment may never use a dark-room, in the photographic 
sense of the word, during the summer months at all, 
but practically all photographers of every class find the 
advantages of such an apartment very apparent during 
the winter evenings and at other times when making 
enlargements and when turning to pictorial account the 
negatives secured during the year. Most photogra- 
| phers, too, like, if possible, to have а room or the use of 
a room wherein they тау experiment in various direc- 
tions with their chosen hobby. This side of photogra- 
phic activitv, as well as the numerous applications of 
photography that may be practised in the dark-room 
and work-room, will form the principal feature of next 
week's issue of THE A. P. Every amateur should secure 
a copy, and at the same time draw the attention of his 
photographic friends to it. 


o 0 OQ 

Many workers, particularly in the “ advanced novice '' 
stage, fail to pay sufficient attention to the surface of 
their photographic pictures, and this 
is one of the minor points that make 
for success, or perhaps it would be 
the more correct to sav, enhance the 
quality of the print. It is quite as important to choose a 
suitable surface of bromide or gaslight paper as it is to 
select а mount for the finished subject to harmonise 
with the process that it is made in. This point, however, 
has not escaped the notice of the manufacturer, for one 
well-known maker of bromide paper lists no less than 
thirteen different surfaces, and this is not done for the 
mere fun of the thing, but because every one of these 
surfaces is needed in everv-dav photographic work. 
These surfaces may be broadlv divided under four 
heads—glossy, semi-glossy, matt, and rough. These 
again may be subdivided into the various qualities of 
each. Thus in the matt surface we find a platino- 
matt and an extra smooth matt, and upon com- 


THE SURFACE 
OF THE PRINT. 
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parison we should find that a perfect print upon 
each surface differed from the other very slightly 
perhaps in the matter of detail; while, again, detail 
that would be easily visible in the platino-matt would 
be microscopic in the glossy surface, and almost lost 
ina rough. Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, 
it would be folly to print, sav, a 33Ъу 21 or V.-P. print 
upon a rough bromide; for contact prints in which 
detail is to be preserved a glossy or semi-matt is 
preferable. For prints of medium size smooth matt 
is suitable, while for larger pictures, to be viewed from 
a distance, and for broad pictorial effects, a rough bro- 
mide is the ideal surface, partly to destroy the effects of 
any blemishes the negative may possess— grain, etc.— 
but also to banish апу niggling detail that in a large print 
becomes unpleasantly assertive. 
овое 
The cinematograph is being largely used as an auxiliar v 
to instruction in French schools. In the Manuel Général 
del Instruction Primaire we find an 
THE CINEMATOQRAPH interesting account of a visit to 
AT SCHOOL. one school where a lesson was given 


on the subject of pottery. After — 


some preliminary explanations and the breaking of a 
flower-pot in order to show the elements which entered 
into its composition, the cinematograph was ' turned оп,” 
and the various operations o1 moulding, baking, burning, 
and varnishing were shown to the children. An inge- 
nious arrangement permitted the teacher to arrest 
the movement of the film at any point so as to give a 
fixed projection. After the film had been shown, the 
teacher asked the class questions, and never were eyes 
so bright or hands raised in such number. The whole 
class was most animated and interested, and the observer 
concludes that the cinematograph is a most marvellous 
instrument of education. Hitherto he had imagined 
its use in school to be confined to the natural sciences 
and geography, but evidently it reaches out beyond 
these obvious subjects. 
e 8 8 
The failure of one’s apparatus or of oneself at a 
critical instant is a thing which often happens, 
and many a wonderful scene or ob- 
ON BEING LET ject has gone unrecorded through 
DOWN. some unaccountable disability appear- 
ing just at the last moment. Some- 
times it is the personal factor which fails, either 
through forgetting some necessary operation such as 
changing the plate, or through sheer muscular inertia. 
We have heard explorers, alike in the tropics and in the 
polar regions, say that when confronted with the chance 


_of a lifetime in the way of a good snap they have found 


to their chagrin that their fingers were all suddenly 
turned to thumbs. It should be possible to safeguard 
against all this by dummy rehearsals, but there are, 
nevertheless, some eventualities against which no pre- 
liminary care can insure. We heard the other day of 
a lady who went to Damascus in order to take auto- 
chrome pictures of that ancient city. When she arrived 
there she found that something had gone wrong with 
her shutter, just enough to prevent her from making the 
necessary time exposures, while still permitting her to 
make instantaneous exposures and get monochrome 
results on ordinary plates. А  Puck-like spirit of 
mischief seems occasionally to attend the poor 
photographer. 
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SLIDES 


for teaching 
purposes has for 
lone been considered a 
luxury to be enjoyed solely 
by universities and col- 
leges. This idea is so 
firmly established that it 
is difficult to persuade 
educationists to-day that 
the projection lantern should have a place in every school 
in the country, and that a good collection of lantern 
slides for teaching purposes should be considered as 
essential to the efficiency of a school as text-books and 
maps are. 

The difficulty experienced in this direction is due to 
mistaken notions which many people possess regarding 
the cost and management of projection lanterns. They 
have been looked upon as costlv, complicated pieces of 
apparatus, which can only be operated by specialists. 

Where lantern exhibitions have been given by a 
local amateur, an evil-smelling oil lamp is often used as 
the illuminant, and the display has probably proved to 
be a ' mess." Such lantern operators, though, are not 
amateurs in the correct sense of the term. They are 
ignorant and careless novices, who have taken no trouble 
to consider the work seriously, but have been content 
to muddle through. The result has been that lantern 
exhibitions, except for special occasions, have met with 
disapproval, and the hiring of an operator and outfit 
for each occasion has been regarded as an absolute 
necessity. 

With the simple, substantial, effective, and reasonably 
priced lanterns of the present day, and the easily 
controlled efficient form of illuminants now obtainable, 
the ideas of the past regarding the difficulties of working 
a projection lantern and the expense involved in its 
upkeep may certainly be dispensed with as erroneous. 

For about £3 a good serviceable lantern is now 
obtainable, and the working of it demands little more 
than the lighting of a gas jet or an incandescent burner 
or the turning on of an electric switch. 

Many readers of THE A. P. no doubt possess a lantern 
which they use at home for purposes of domestic enter- 
tainment. Holidays are lived over again, and the pro- 
jected pictures instruct as well as entertain. Yet what 
are supposed to be well-equipped, up-to-date schools 
are still without this piece of apparatus, and consequently 
the privilege of benefiting by one of the most advanced 
forms of education—by means of lantern illustrations— 
is not enjoyed by the pupils. 

No school apparatus is used so extensively or 15 so 
generally appreciated as a picture. Pictures appeal 
to all people, young and old. Never were there so many 
illustrated papers or pictorial advertisements as there 
are to-day. Well-illustrated school-books are considered 
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FOR SCHOOLS. 


necessary nowadays, and rightly 

so. Pictures sometimes teach more 

than the text. A pupil will con- 

centrate his attention on а picture, and under 

careful guidance will obtain facts in a most interesting 

and instructive way. 
For general class-teaching purposes large pictures are 

essential. Pictures forming part of a school stock 

are usually too small for teaching purposes. The 


attempt to use them demands a great strain on the 
eyesight of the pupils, and the effort, as a means of 
instruction, is often fruitless. 

The most convenient and economical method of 
providing effective pictures of suitable size is by means 
of the projection lantern. Good lantern slides, suitable 
for instruction in all subjects which lend themselves 
to pictorial illustration, are now available; and as the 
demand for them increases and the appreciation of the 
effectiveness of this method of instruction is acknow- 
ledged, lantern-slide publishers will be induced and 
encouraged to make more strenuous efforts in meeting 
the requirements of schools and educational institutions. 

The requirements of kindergarten classes have been 
studied equally alongside those of advanced pupils, 
and lantern slides used by teachers who know how to 
teach by means of pictures are often more instructive 
than “ moving pictures." The value of the projection 
lantern as a piece of school apparatus for constant use 
is not yet appreciated; and whilst the cinematograph 
has taken the place of the ordinary lantern for exhibi- 
tion purposes, the latter has many advantages over the 
former for teaching purposes. 

The illuminant chosen for use in the lantern will 
depend on the source of light available and the room 
in which the lantern is to be used. If the room is a 
small class-room and electricity is available, an ordinary 
incandescent electric burner of sixty candle power or 
more is very suitable. Better stillis a burner of the new 
Osram '' Axial" or half-watt type. Either of these 
burners can be fitted on a stand which fits into the 
lantern, and attached by means of a flexible connection 
and plug to one of the sockets in the room from which 
an ordinary burner has been removed. 

If the building is lit by gas, a good incandescent 
gas burner is suitable for small rooms. If a better light 
is required an incandescent spirit lamp may be used. 
These lamps give excellent results and are quite simple 
to manage. For large rooms a small arc lamp is advis- 
able if electricity is available. There are a few excellent 
and perfectly simple lamps of this type on the market, 
which can be attached to the ordinary room supply of 
current, as previously mentioned. No special fitting is 
required, and the lamp may be taken from one room to 
another. If electricity is not available, a high-power 
н spirit lamp ог an acetylene lamp may be 
used. 

The limelight is not necessary for teaching purposes. 
The lantern and illuminant should be so simple that the 
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teachcr can manage both and teach at the same time. 
With a little practice this can be accomplished with ease 
and confidence. 

Every teacher in the school should become familiar 
with the working of the lantern. Practice makes 
perfect and familiarity breeds conhdence. The rooms 
where lantern lessons are to be given must be fitted with 
dark blinds and a screen. The latter need not be expen- 
sive. A large sheet of white paper fitted on the roller 
of a large roller blind will serve admirably. Fittings 
for the roller or the screen should be fixed permanently 
when the most suitable position for the lantern has 
been chosen. 

It is advisable not to have the lantern farther awav 
from the screen than is necessary to give a picture of 
the required size. The nearer the lantern is to the screen 
the brighter will be the picture. The lantern should be 
supported on a stable “ stand." This may be a table of 
suitable height ; but to prop a lantern up anvhow bv 
means of boxes, books, and drawing boards looks 
paltry, and is a wav of courting disaster. 

А good lantern-slide collection is necessary in a school 
where the lantern is being constantly used. This 
involves some outlav at first, but it is cheaper and 
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altogether more satisfactory in the end than hiring slides. 
Many slides required will be of a diagrammatical type, 
and these can be made on plain glass squares (cover 
glasses) with a fine pen and Indian ink. 

Lantern lessons are what are required in schools— 
not lantern lectures. Perhaps only half a dozen slides 
may be used in one lesson. The use of too many slides 
confuses the pupils, and the educational advantage is 
not great. 

In no lesson is careful preparation so essential to 
success as in a lantern lesson. Apparatus, matter, 
and method of treatment should be carefully considered 
beforehand, and the lantern should be readv for imme- 
diate use. Unless this is done, valuable time will be 
wasted. Pupils soon get used to lantern lessons when 
the lantern is regularly used ; and the excitement and 
strangeness at first evident soon wear off. The results 
of the lantern lessons more than compensate for the 
extra expense and trouble involved in preparing them. 

Perhaps the time will come when the projection 
lantern will be considered an essential piece of apparatus 
in all schools, and when teachers will use it with the 
same confidence and judgment as they would use a 
globe. G. H. R. 
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TONE REPRODUCTION AND ITS LIMITATIONS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE subject of tone reproduction and its limitations was 

chosen bv this vear's Traill-Taylor Memorial lecturer, 
Mr. F. F. Renwick, because, he said, 1t seemed to offer some 
common ground on which the pictorial and the scientific worker 
could тесі. The lecture was given at the К. P. S., 35, Russell 
Square, on October ro. The lecturer asked in the first place, 
what was the extreme range of tones occurring in Nature ? 
And, in the next, how was this range related to our means of 
reproducing them in pictures ? The range of tones in most 
natural objects was as narrow as from ten to one. Extremely 
flat scenes in which there was atmosphere might even have a 
range as low as two to опе. When the sun was shining on a 
landscape, however, the range of brightness might be thirty 
to one, and might even extend to sixty to one should there be 
a heavy shadow in the foreground as the one extreme, and a 
portion of the light source, as, for example, the illuminated 
sky, as the other; but landscape subjects which exceeded the 
range of thirty to one were in quite a small minority. 

What range, then, had we in our various printing processes ? 
In this matter we were onlv limited by the deepest black we 
could produce photographically, and the purity of the paper 
we could put it on. The majority of black pigments, however, 
did not carry us far enough. and the same was true of all photo- 
graphic papers where a matt surface was employed. In order 
to get a range of thirty to one or over, a more or less glossy 
surface had to be resorted to. With matt photographic papers 
the range was usually only sixteen or eighteen to one, but 
there was no difficulty in getting the two extremes of an ordinary 
subject on a glossy or semi-matt paper. 

Mr. Renwick went on to inquire how far our present photo- 
graphic processes can give us correctly graded prints, and he 
showed that even if we could make a perfect negative in the 
Hurter and Driftield sense, that is to say, a correctly propor- 
tioned inverted replica of the tones of the subject, we could 
not produce a perfect print unless we confined ourselves to the 
middle tones of the paper. He showed the curve of gradation 


of an ideal paper, as yet uninvented, compared with the much 
less perfect curves of commercial papers, and concluded that 
only subjects of a quite limited range of contrast are within 
the bounds of scientifically correct reproduction. The tone 
intervals on printing papers were never even approximately 
proportional to those of the negative if the latter were suffi- 
ciently °“ contrasty " to employ any considerable range of the 
paper. For this reason careful study of the characteristics of 
both plate and paper was necessary, and their peculiarities 
should be combined with a view to arriving at the desired 
end. 

Turning to a different subject, Mr. Renwick pointed out 
the difference between things as thev are and things as thev 
appear to the eye. Except for purely scientific record, what 
we wanted to reproduce were the tonal values of our subjects 
as they looked to us. Our reproductions should, therefore, 
represent the psychological and not the physical tone values of 
the original scene. Much of the trouble as between pictorialists 
and scientific workers was due to the fact that the former re- 
ferred to psychological tone values, and the latter to scien- 
tific. Every scene underwent a more or less marked change 
both of key and relationships when the intensity of the illu- 
mination by which it was examined was altered. And here 
came in the value of the very errors of our medium. If our 
plates and papers gave a strictly proportional rendering of tone 
values it would be impossible to obtain such subjects as the 
glitter of the water in lake studies, the clouds in sunsets, and 
the points of light in night scenes. The failure of the materials 
from the narrow scientific standpoint had a value from the 
artistic point of view. Mr. Renwick said that he believed our 
scientific photographers had far too pronounced a tendency to 
dogmatise about the right and wrong, the correct and incorrect, 
when in sober truth they had a great deal to learn from the 
laboriously acquired experience of pictorial workers. 

The lecture was listened to very appreciatively by a large 
audience. 


h 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
October 26, Mr. Scoresby Routledge, F.R.G.S., will deliver a 
travel lecture. The one-man exhibition by Mr. Hugh Cecil 
remains open until November 18. Visitors are admitted between 
тї a.m. and 5 p.m., on presentation of visiting card. 

Royai Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, October 24, Мг. F. Martin Duncan, Е.К.М.5., will 
give a lecture entitled “ The Application of Photography to 
Botanical Research.” 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared 
an extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the Common Stock, pav- 
able on November 15 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 25. The usual quarterly dividends of 
Ij per cent. upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 
24 per cent. upon the outstanding Common Stock will be paid 
on January I, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on November 30, 1916. 
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T present many amateur photographers are suffering 
from an overdose of official prohibition, especially 
those living in prohibited areas. Photography still 

has its charm for them, and it is surprising what numbers 
of pictorial effects they find in places where they are 
absolutely forbidden to use their cameras. Their energy 
must find some outlet, plates must be exposed, and many 
articles have been written dealing with photography at 
home in many of its branches. This article sets out to 
describe the photography of domestic pets, a subject with 
which many photographers are familiar, but with which 
few are successful. 
The Camera. 


The camera the amateur already possesses is the best 
for the purpose, but he must comprehend its limitations, 
and expect results accordingly. Of course, a large-aperture 
lens, which allows selective focussing, is an advantage ; 
a reflex camera is ideal for the purpose; a shutter which 
works at slow instantaneous speeds is another elaboration, 
but as good work can be done with a five-shilling camera 
as with a twenty-guinea outfit. The owner of the camera 
will do himself a great service if he will fit his instrument 


Russian Wolfhound. (Grass background ) 


with a direct-vision finder of the wire-frame type. This 
finder has been described many times in THE A. P., and 
is of superlative value when only a small finder is fitted 
to the camera. 

Exposure. 


It is essential that the subject be fully exposed. Under- 
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exposed animal portraits are even worse than any other 
under-exposures. Unless the delicate texture of fur is 
shown, the picture loses nine-tenths of its beauty. It is 
quite useless to attempt to give a time exposure when 
photographing such subjects, consequently, unless one 
has the good fortune to possess a wide-aperture lens, 


Tug of War. 


indoor work is out of the question. An exposure meter or 
table should always be used. 


Plates. 

Unless the animal is possessed of a coat of many colours, 
the plate to which the worker is accustomed is best for 
the purpose. Ultra-rapid plates are useful in poor light, 
but great care must be exercised in manipulation to prevent 
fog. 

Panchromatic and orthochromatic plates are valuable 
accessories for this work, when delicacy of gradation is 
required. In delicately coloured animals the beauty of 
texture obtained is surprising. 


Lighting, Background, Pose, etc. 


There are two distinct styles in which pets can be photo- 
graphed, and both have their charm. The first is to 
illustrate the animal in its domestic surroundings. The 
rabbit on the top of the hutch, the dog with his kennel. 
The animal's peculiar characteristics are worth recording. 
My own dog has а quaint way of lying on his back, his 
front paws crossed, his hind legs in the air, and his teeth 
with a vicious set. Аз a home interest these little pecu- 
liarities are of great sentimental value, and with a little 
study can be made to exercise their interest beyond the 
family circle. The second style is the portrait style, one 
which never fails to please if well done. It is a trifle 
more difficult, but infinitely more interesting, and leaves 
a large scope for individuahty. 

Natural backgrounds and plain sunlight is the recipe for 
good results. In normal times nothing can beat a stretch 
of beach, but in times of the military permit this spot 1s 
barred, and equally good substitutes can be found in a 
small patch of grass or a little bit of concrete in the 
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backyard, provided a high viewpoint is taken, so that the 
animal is shown up against the background. А rug or 
blanket or even a large sheet of brown paper may be 
used, and in this way the background can be chosen to give 
the necessary amount of contrast 
to make him stand out. 


Subject. 


Most animals сап be treated in 
the same way, and a typical sub- 
ject, probably the most troublesome, 
a frisky young puppy, I wiil now 
describe. 

One will find that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to fix the attention 
of the animal without some help, 
and unless one has a reflex camera, 
an infinite amount of patience, 
and a good temper one must be 
prepared to waste plates or get 
help. Help costs less nowadays. 
One method I have adopted. has 
been to put food in the proper 
position, carefully focus the place, 
either leaving the camera or 
noting the correct position in the viewfinder, then place 
the puppy on the spot. Naturally he feeds and the critical 
moment comes when the food is no more, and he looks 
up. The exposure must then be made quickly. А 
better plan is to call him before he has finished ; he looks 


Head of a Hound. 


(Grass background.) 
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up, but rarely moves before his meal is finished. The 
help mentioned previously comes in very useful at this 
stage, especially as in most cases a side or three-quarter 
head is to be preferred to a full face. The help is placed 
in the position best suited to the 
lighting and pose, and the dog's 
name whispered at the right mo- 
ment Serves its purpose well. If 
the animal is too frisky even to 
be tempted by food a leash must 
be used. The usual.type of leash 
is too obtrusive, but а piece of 
thin wire 1s pressed into service, 
and is almost invisible, being 
exceedingly difficult to trace in 
the finished print. Care must be 
taken to avoid undue strain on the 
leash, as the pull on the collar is 
easily perceptible, even though the 
wire is invisible. А little ingenuity, 
a small amount of patience, and 
reasonable care in development 
are the only essentials to success. 
The following points, however, need 
remembering :— 

(1) Make a direct-vision viewfinder. 

(2) Calculate exposure before setting up the camera. 

(3) Get the job over as quickly and as carefully as 
possible. 

(4) Use your inventive genius if you have one. 


— RM —— 


“TANCOL”—A DEVELOPER FOR TANK DEVELOPMENT. 


HE steady increase in the popularity of tank development 


is a sure sign of the correctness of the principles it involves. 


Both the worker who has made a study of the theory of time 
development, and the other who prefers to develop a number of 
flates together, vertically in a tank, in preference to singly in a 
hcrizontal dish, have found the advantages outweigh prejudice. 

For some reason or other there appears to have arisen a 
difficulty in the case of pyro developer for tank development. 
Personally, we have never encountered anv difficultv in the use 
of this always reliable developer when dealing with either glass 
negatives or films in a tank, but we have certainly seen a con- 
siderable number of negatives which have been badly stained, 
mottled, unevenly developed, or otherwise spoilt through the 
combination of pyro and tank development. 

The demand, therefore, for a perfectly reliable tank developer, 
certain in action, easy to work, but producing negatives possess- 
ing the “ pyro quality," has been a definite one, and Messrs. 
Burroughs Wellcome and Co. are to be congratulated on having 
put on the market another of their high-class '' Tabloid ” pro- 
ducts which fulfils these requirements exactly. The new tabloid 
developer is called '' Tancol," and is as readily prepared for 
immediate use as any of the other well-known tabloid prepara- 
tions. The tabloids are put up in two separate bottles, one 
containing the '' Tancol ” developer and the other the “ Tancol ” 
accelerator. Опе tabloid of each is dissolved in four ounces of 
water, and the developer is then ready for immediate use. 

With time development, negatives are fully developed in from 
IO to r5 minutes at 65 deg., 12 to 18 at 60 deg., and r4 to 20 
minutes at 55 deg. F. Fast plates take longer to secure full 
density in this developer than medium or slow plates, and roll- 


films and film-packs longer still. The times of development are 
proportionately increased when the developer is further diluted. 
А table of times is given on the outside of each carton. 

“ Tancol " can be used at double the above strength for dish 
development. The factor for factorial development is то if 
soft negatives are required, 12 for normal negatives, r5 for 
strong negatives. In our own experiments with “ Tancol ’’ 
we were able to secure negatives possessing all the fine quality 
and colour that a good pyro-soda developer will give. The 
slightly vellow tone of the negative is coupled with the subtle 
pearliness that does not appear possible with any of the “ non- 
staining '' developers. We found also that the same developer, 
although considerably discoloured after use, could be used for 
two or three successive batches of plates. This, however, 
meant an increase in the time, and unless the progress of develop- 
ment can be inspected the times givea above should not be fol- 
lowed when used developer is emploved. 

““ Tancol ” developer has other qualities of pyro very strongly 
marked ; notably an increase in the time of development increases 
the density and contrast very considerably. This “ intensify- 
ing ” quality is an extremely valuable one when dealing with over- 
exposures. We found, however, both in tank and dish develop- 
ment (provided the tabloids’ were completely crushed and dis- 
solved in the first instance—an easv matter), no tendency what- 
ever towards uneven development or spots or markings of any 
description, the negatives being beautifully clean and clear, 
and suitable for either contact printing or enlarging. It appears 
to be an ideal tank developer; it is inexpensive, and always 
ready for use. The cost is Is. 4d. per carton, from all dealers or 
from Messrs, Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill, London. 
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British Майе. —А new fifty-six page catalogue of enlargers, 
albums, electric flash-lamps and drawing apparatus has just 
been issued by Houghtons, Ltd., 88/89. High Holborn, London, 
W.C. The enlargers include a great number of fixed-focus 
and focussing patterns in which this firm has specialised, and 
these are listed at prices to suit' all pockets and tastes. The 
artificial light enlargers, fitted with steel central focussing screw 
and gimbal joint-extension rod focusser, are specially worthy 
of notice, and should be seen by all workers who propose investing 
inanewenlarger. The fixed-focus models are specially suitable 
for daylight enlarging. The '' Ensign " combination enlarger 
and reducer, a complete outfit with easel, and the ‘ Ensign 
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Craig ’’ automatic enlarger are also notable. The photographic 
albums illustrated and described in this list are numerous ‘and 
tasteful in design. They are suitable for both “© paste-on ” 
and ‘‘slip-in’’ photographs, and are not expensive. The 
electric flash-lamps listed also cover a large range of patterns 
and prices, suitable for all purposes. Drawing boards, tee and 
set-squares and clinographs are included in the end portion of 
the catalogue, which should be applied for by every photo- 
grapher. It will be sent free to readers of THE A. Р. on receipt 
of a postcard to the above address. It should be particularly 
noted that all the apparatus, etc., described in this catalogue 
is British made. 


October 23, 1916. 
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HE present is essentially the day о! the small camera, and 

there are verv few amateurs who now use anything larger 
than a quarter-plate. Small direct prints are all very well 
in their wav. but there comes a time to most of us when we 
feel that we should like to have some of our better prints on 
rather a larger scale. А dozen large prints, tastefully mounted 
and kept in a portfolio, are far more interesting than an album 
full of small prints, especially if the larger prints are arranged 
in series in separate portíolios, each series illustrating one 
particular subject. | 

Many amateurs are forced to forego the pleasures of enlarging 
simply because they cannot afford an expensive enlarging 
apparatus, or because they have not a proper dark-room, which 
is essential when bromide is used. For those fortunate enough 
to be able to buy an enlarging lantern, and even to those who 
possess a dark-room, this method of using gaslight paper will 
probably not appeal, but to those less fortunately situated, it 
will provide а means of making enlargements quite easily, 
with only the extra expense of a simple form of daylight enlarger. 

There are а number of models of daylight enlargers on the 
market, the price of which runs from half a guinea to about a 

ound. 
B In nearly all of these the degree of enlargement is a fixed 
quantity; that is to say, if you buy a model which enlarges 
from quarter-plate to whole-plate, you will not be able to use 
it for enlarging up to any other size. It is necessary, therefore, 
to make up your mind, before purchasing, what size you want 
your finished enlargements. I find that for quarter-plates a 
whole-plate enlargement is usually quite sufficient. 
` For a whole-plate enlarger it is a very good plan to buy a 

quantity of half-plate paper as well as whole-plate. Half- 
plate size, being 4} by 6} in., is rather more than half the 
size of whole-plate, and it will be found in many cases that 
by arranging a half-plate piece of paper in its proper position, 
quite sufficient of the picture is obtained, and there is no need 
to waste paper by trimming. 

The points mentioned above would, of course, apply equally 
well to enlarging with bromide paper. But for bromide paper 
a dark-room is essential, whereas gaslight paper can be worked 
perfectly safely in subdued daylight. Any ordinary room can 
be used ; if fitted with dark curtains so much the better, as all 
you have to do then is to pull the curtains and pin them down 
at the corners. The amount of light coming through the cur- 
tains will do no harm, neither will a certain amount of reflected 
light from the walls, but care must be taken that no direct rays 
fall on the table at which you are working. If there are no 
dark curtains it will be sufficient to pin up over the window 
a rug or fairly thick blanket. АП that is necessary is that the 
light should be very subdued, and should be only just strong 
enough to see to work by. 

The chief difficulty in commencing work is to calculate the 
exposure required, but after it has been worked out once under 
the following method, it will give no further trouble. Most 
gaslight workers keep notes regarding the exposure required 
by each of their negatives for direct printing. If this has not 
been done it should always be done in future, as it enables 
us to compare at once the strength of our negatives. When 
starting enlarging it is best to select a properly exposed and 
developed negative of what is usually called '' average density," 
and to use this as our standard negative. By comparing the 
exposure required to print any negative by direct printing 
with that required by the standard negative we can arrange 
our negatives into classes, which may be called twice standard 
or half standard or whatever it is, or we may say that thc nega- 
tive factor is I, 2, 4, or ]. Having classified the negatives, 
the next thing is to work out the exposure for the standard 
negative. To do this the negative is placed in the enlarger 
and a small piece of paper, say quarter-plate size, is placed 
under the glass in the dark slide. The camera is then put out 
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ine light has now to be 
measured, and a Watkins Bee Meter is a very convenient 
instrument for this purpose. The meter is placed on top of 
the plate, and the number of seconds noted that it takes for 
the paper to darken to the standard tint. With the long 
exposures required for gaslight paper it is better to take 
a second reading about half way through the exposure, 
and to take the average of the two readings as what we will 
call the “ light factor." Suppose this to be in seconds, then 
for test exposures with the standard negative we might give 
n minutes, 2n minutes, 3» minutes, and so on until the correct 
exposure is found. It is rare that more than three trial expo- 
sures have to be made, as the first exposure gives a very good 
clue as to what the correct exposure ought to be. If with 
m minutes’ exposure the print is very under-exposed, the next 
trial would be 3» minutes; if it is slightly over-exposed the next 
trial would be ўи minutes. 

Having found this factor, which we may call the '' paper 
factor," as it depends entirely on the speed of the paper we are 
using, the correct exposure for any negative may be calculated 
at once without further resort to trial exposures. All we have 
to do is to multiply the '' negative factor," the “ light factor,” 
and the ''paper factor ” together, and the result gives the 
exposure in minutes. To take a concrete example: Suppose 
that for the paper we are using we find that with the standard 
negative, the exposure is four times in minutes the number of 
seconds it took for the Watkins meter to darken to the standard 
tint, then the '' paper factor” is 4. The negative we want 
to enlarge required, when printed direct, twice the exposure 
required by the standard negative. The '' negative factor ’’ is 
therefore 2. The light is measured, and it is found to darken 
the Watkins paper in 20 seconds ; an hour later it is measured, 
and time is then reduced to 16 seconds. The “ light factor ” 
is therefore 18. Multiplying these three factors together 
we get 4 x 2 x 18, or 144 minutes, as our exposure. 

From the above it will be seen that the question of exposure 
presents very few difficulties once we have worked out the 
‘‘ paper factor ” for the particular brand of paper we are using. 
So long as we stick to one brand of paper the whole thing becomes 
mechanical, and there is no need to waste a single piece of paper 
through wrong exposure. 

The exposures on gaslight paper are necessarily long— with 
the brand of paper I use myself, the ‘' paper factor " is 3, and 
as the “© light factor ' is rarely less than 3o, the exposures 
vary from an hour and a half to three hours on the average. 
This is with clean, unstained negatives; with pyro-stained 
negatives it would be much longer; in fact, it is doubtful if 
this method could be used at all if the negative were at all badly 
stained. 

In any case it would probably not appeal to the man who 
wants to make a large number of enlargements, but for the 
occasional worker who only enlarges a few of his choicest nega- 
tives it is very suitable. It is possible to do two in an after- 
noon, and as all that is required while printing is proceeding 
is to see that the sun does not get on the plate, it can easily 
be done while other work is on hand. The great advantage 
of this method is that no proper dark-room 15 necessary, and 
in these davs of davlight changing and developing tanks, there 
must be many workers who have no dark-room at their dis- 


posal. To these perhaps this article will be helpful, by showing 
them that the road to successful enlarging is not entirely barred 
to them. 
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MR. HUGH CECIL’S ONE-MAN SHOW 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to '* The A. P. & P. N” By ANTONY GUEST. 


R. HUGH CECIL’S independent and original views deftly 

carried into effect have brought him prominently to the 
front in the last few years, and for this reason alone photo- 
graphers would doubtless be interested to see the collection 
of his work now exhibited at the Camera Club. But the output 
of this zealous and promising representative of the younger 
school of pictorialism has also other attractions, for it represents 
a high level of technical skill combined with a marked decora- 
tive fancy, ranging from the fantastic to the graceful, and 
imparting a distinctive stamp of individuality to his produc- 
tions. 

His decided preference for low tones and dark backgrounds 
for his figures, however, tends to produce a monotony that is 
detrimental to full appreciation of merits that would impress 
with more certainty if the prints were regarded separately. 


It is not every worker who gains from a collective display, 
and where mannerisms are more or less pronounced the test 
becomes trying. Mr. Cecil’s characteristic methods, however, 
may at least be appreciated as an expression of temperament, 
the more welcome because the temperamental quality is a 
primary and much needed factor towards the further advance 
of the pictorial movement. 

A partiality for the free use of black is very noticeable, and 
no objection can be taken to this where black is introduced 
with discrimination. But the habit has its dangers, for it may 
sometimes be carried to excessive indulgence, as in the case 
of '" The Cheroot," where the main result of the pervading 
blackness is to cause the white collar of the smoker to jump 
out of the picture. Such an instance, happily, is by no means 
typical, and there is more interest in '' The White Сгауаї,” 
where the whiteness is modified to a soft tone implying a sub- 
dued illumination. This justifies the intensity of shadow, for 
if the scale is so restricted that the highest light is only a half- 
tone, darkness must needs be represented with all the strength 
that pigment can supply. 

' Alfred Parsons, R.A.," is a much more natural, vivid, and 
characteristic portrait, with a well-modelled face, and with 
tone variations that bring a sense of atmosphere into the shadows 
of the background. There is also a welcome suggestion of 
transparency in the darkness that surrounds ' Fay Compton ”’ ; 
this portrait is in a soft low tone, without forcible white accents, 
being reposeful and gracefully rendered except in respect of 
the hand and arm, which are too large, doubtless through 
close proximity to the camera. This defect is fortunately 
avoided in '' The Leghorn Hat," where the hand and arm, 
accentuated by light, come forward appropriately, throwing 
the figure back. This is a graceful design. 

It is refreshing to emerge for a moment from a world of 
darkness, and to note the high key and piquant representation 
of “ Will о’ the Wisp,” a charming little figure treated in a 
fairy spirit with commendable lightness of touch. There is 
also a graceful piquancy in ‘‘ The Toilet," a female figure with 
a hand mirror and prettily modelled shoulders, the delicate 
lighting of which produces happily-placed emphasis. 

An unaffected and pleasing female portrait is that of '' The 
Girl with Pom," and the omission of the usual black back- 
ground enables effective use to be made of the shadow of the 
figure on the wall. ' Maud Allan ” is portrayed against a 
Japanese screen, and much as the figure may be appreciated 
one cannot overlook the neglect of an artistic principle in the 
forcible definition given to the details of the screen. That 
they compete with the figure is inevitable, and the lesson con- 
veyed is that a flat surface, such as that of a screen, should 
always be treated as a flat surface, however conspicuous its 
ornamentation. 

There are many examples of invention and general novelty 
of arrangement and pose among the female figures, a notable 
instance being the portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Lewis Baumer," arrayed 
in an early Victorian costume, with a grandfather's clock and 
other accessories in keeping with the old-fashioned sentiment 
of the work. The crinoline gives some stiffness to the figure, 
and this is accentuated by cutting off the feet, but the pic- 
turesque pattern is treated with commendable regard for the 
decorative influence of the arrangement as a whole. The 
exhibition remains open until November 18. Readers should 
in the meantime endeavour to visit 17, John Street. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A PRINTING FRAME A SIZE LARGFR.—A printing frame a 
size larger is often of very considerable value, especially when 
the subject of the picture fills the plate or film to its most extreme 
edges. The printing frame the size of the negative always 
tends to cut off a portion of the picture by its rebates, and by 
the shadow that its edges cast, and some of the picture, has to 
be trimmed off the finished print. By allowing half an inch 
or so all round the negative there is no fear of this, and if a 
large sheet of glass the size of the frame is put in, the smaller 
negative can be laid on that, and so risk of breakage is reduced 
to a minimum. Negatives upon film may be printed in the 
Same way, and with the same advantages. R. M. F. 

* * * * * 


UTILISING А LEAKY DisH.—Some time ago papier-maché 
dishes were in vogue for use as developing trays, but after a 
time they became faulty and leaked at the corners. Having 
one with one damaged corner which I found difficult to repair, 
I utilised it as a plate washer. At each corner a small hole 
was made with a red-hot iron skewer. А plate put into this 
under a freely dripping tap washes quickly, as by a little regu- 
lation of the tap one can so arrange that the water escapes 
at the four corners just about as quickly as it is replenished by 
the tap. The idea is, of course, equally applicable to celluloid 
or vulcanite dishes. (N.B.—A red-hot skewer must not be used 
for celluloid.) C. C. 

* * ж * * 

BROMIDE PRINTS FROM WET NEGATIVES.—Although most 
photographers are aware that bromide prints can be made 
from a negative without the necessity of waiting until it is 
dry, very few workers seem to avail themselves of this know- 
ledge, even when a print is required with a minimum of delay. 
The method presents no special difficulties and is quite simple. 
Providing four essential conditions are complied with, a suc- 
cessful print can be obtained at short notice without any damage 
to the wet negative; indeed, any number of prints—within 
reason—can be taken if reasonable care is exercised. The four 
points to bear in mind are as follows :—The negative must 
first be thoroughly washed or otherwise freed from all traces 
of hypo; the bromide paper must be carefully brought into 
contact with the film side of negative by gently squeegeeing or 
by rubbing with the hand; the exposure for the bromide 
print must be proportionately more than that when the paper 
is printed dry (from a quarter to one-half as much again will be 
found about right) ; and, lastly, the paper after exposure must 
not be roughly stripped off the negative, but carefully separated 
by floating them apart under water. E. TE» 


* * * * ж 


Day AND NIGHT ErrkEcrs.— While it is not easy to put into 
words the difference between a scene illuminated by daylight 
and by artificial light, we are all nevertheless fairly familiar 
with the difference in a general way. This is forcefully brought 
to us when we emerge into daylight from a theatre matinée 
where we have just been seeing stage scenes lit by artificial 
means which for the time being we have agreed to accept as 
daylight. This matter has a twofold photographic application. 
We are not infrequently invited to accept as ‘‘ moonlight on the 
sea," for instance, the over-printed result of an under-exposed 
sun and cloud snapshot. In a general way the sun and moon 
effects are similar, as are the genuine daylight and stage-lit 
scenes; but to the observant eye there are differences of non- 
negligible importance. Again, the interesting and fruitful 
career of the (now defunct) Society of Night Photographers 
taught us much as regards the subtle difference between some 
of the genuine night-exposed pictures and night-lit scenes, 
while much of this society’s work was of an exceptionally high 
order. There is still room for a good deal of interesting work 
to be done in the home and garden during the hours of artificial 
light. A. B. K. 
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BELLA AND HER MISTRESS. By Witt Слову. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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PORTRAIT OF ELIHU VEDDER. By MoRGAN Hkiskzrtr. 
The original, a toned bromide print (7x9) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE STRAY LAMB. 


By 


KEIGHLEY. 


ALEX. 


From the London 


Salon of Photography. 
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= ONE of the most helpful mental attri- 


butes which a photographer can possess 
is the somewhat rare power of quickly 
seeing a good subject and also quickly 
seizing the opportunity to expose a plate. 
Those who do not happen to have this 
quick vision are apt to depreciate those 
who do possess it, and put down happily 
seized opportunities as ''flukes." Pos- 
sibly, at times, a good thing is fluked, but 
usually there is an indescribable some- 
thing (which points to the lucky chance. 
Now in the print here before us there is 
nothing which suggests a fluke, but on the other hand we recog- 
nise the result of alert appreciation of a happy opportunity. 

The average hand-camera worker may here glean a few hints 
which should aid him in cultivating the quick eye, for although 
this quality or power seems innate, yet this by no means 
implies that it may not in others be largely a matter of 
education or cultivation. 

First of all comes the fundamental fact that 
in foreground figure work the desirability of a 
suitable background is of special importance. 
Speaking in general terms, it may again be said 
that foliage or leafage usually is not very satis- 
factory, because of its tendency to be spotty, 
ie. having many small strong light and dark 
patches interscattered. 

But foliage is by no means always thus spotty. 
Here is a case where it is intermediate in charac- 
ter— where one can easily imagine it either more 
or less so characterised. Had we a choice in 
the matter, most of us would welcome a sub- 
dual or suppression of a good many of the 
stronger and isolated small bright lights. For 
the moment the point with us is to remind the 
worker of always giving a rapid glance at the 
quietness of the background as regards light 
and shade. А busy, spotty, fuzzy background 
cannot yield a really satisfactory result. 

Another important point in figure work is 
* unity of interest." Here the donkey and two 
figures form one theme—a true group in which 
each is interested in or connected with the other. 
Thus our first and chief interest remains in the 
figures, and is not tempted to wander about the 
picture. To this end the comparatively quiet 
background contributes its share. We may here 
also usefully note how certain leading lines in 
the picture greatly aid in a subtle way to 
keep the interest concentrated. For example, 
the line along the top of the donkey's head and 
nose leads to the basket of ''tit-bits." The 
lady's two arms herewith accord. The direc- 
tion of her gaze and the face of the boy aid in 
the same way. 

Again, whether the two human figures are 
Or are not posing according to the instructions 
of the photographer we know not and care not. 
Anyway, they do not in the least bit look 
“‹ posey,” and that in itself is a factor of interest. 
It gives one a feeling of confidence, an air of 
reality, a touch of nature. 

Another little point is worth noting —that the 
three figures are all just about the same dis- 
tance from the camera, and thus we avoid that 
all too common over-emphasis of size difference 
which, with a short-focus lens, is so marked 
when any of the figures are much nearer 
than others. 

The acute student will probably have noted 
that there is a certain measure of opposition 
or competition between the two chief masses 
of high light, viz., the lady's hat and boy's 
hat. This competition effect will perhaps be 
more easily studied if with a bit of grey or 
half-tone paper we cover up and then uncover 
the boy's hat. This gives us the hint that the 
boy's hat is too isolated from the main mass 
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A TITBIT FOR NEDDY. 
The original. a toned bromide print (5) x8), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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of light tones. In this case one could have got over the 
difficulty by putting the boy's hat far back on his head, or 
with the hat elastic under his chin lettinz the hat fall on to his 
shoulders. 

Of course, it often happens that when a pleasing subject is 
found one is wise in sezing the opportunity just as matters 
are, rather than make any attempt to rearrange and perhaps 
spoil the effect by posey stiffness. But at the same time bv 
noticing such a point as that just mentioned one may lay up 
a useful hint which on some future occasion may be applicable 
and prove helpful. 

Technically the work calls for words of general commendation. 
In the original print now before us we have the delicate grada- 
tions of the lady's and boy's hats admirably rendered. The 
boy's head and face shows good modelling and tonal quality. 
The darks are free from heaviness. Taken as a whole, the 
print is a piece of creditable work, showing the capacity of seizing 
an opportunity and making the best of it by painstaking 
craftsmanship. 


Ry Miss E. WARREN, 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 
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A SPOOL-FILM MODIFICATION. 


HILST touring lately, on several 
occasions I could not get films 
for my No. 2 Brownie (boxform); the 
replies of the shops varying between 
“ We are sold out of them," or “ We are 
expecting them in daily; but we have 
in stock No. 1 Brownie spools.” 
This cropped up so frequently, especi- 
aliy when I happened to be in a pic- 
turesque village, that it made me sit 


down and think out a plan by which I 
can use a No. 1 Brownie spool in my 
No. 2 Brownie. 

At last this problem was satisfactorily 
solved, including an additional advan- 
tage, at least to my mind—that of 
lessening the number of exposures from 
six to four to complete a spool. No doubt 
many readers, like myself, have often 
made two or three exposures, and being 
in a hurry or impatient to see the result, 


have snapped recklessly for the sake of 
finishing the spool, or gone to the extra- 
vagance of developing without having 
completed the six exposures. So now 1 
find this modification proves most useful. 
The acccmpanying diagram, fig. 1, shows 
how simple it is to make this conversion. 
т. On the inner side of the door draw 
diagonals АА and BB; tten D, 
where the diagonal lines cross, 


novel description by readers of THe A. P. anv P. N. are invited 

i for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
A Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


draw a straight line CC through 
it, parallel to AB and BA. 

2. Taking D as centre of the door, 
measure 9-16ths of an inch on 
either side of D on line CC, making 
the separation of these two points 
E and F 1] in. 

3. From these two points, E and F as 
centres, drill with а brace with a 
4 in. bit, or cut, two circular 
apertures 1 in. in diameter. 

4. Now cut two pieces of red gelatine 
or red-stained film Р 
1 in. square, and 4 39" 
gum one over each : 
aperture on the 
inner side of the 
door, as shown in 
fig. 2. This com- 
pletes the work. 


For Usr.—-Load the 
camera as usual with 
a No. 1 Brownie spool. First expo- 
sure, wind the film until No. I is 
seen in aperture F; second exposure, 
wind the film until No. 3 is seen in 
aperture E; third exposure, wind the 
film until No. 4 is seen in aperture Е; 
fourth exposure, wind the film until 
No. 6 is seen in aperture E. 

To avoid confusion, the film numbers 
are written on a piece of paper 
and pasted on either side of their re- 
spective apertures, as shown in fig. 3. 
Notc films No. 2 and No. 5 are ignored, 
as they go to make the ud os = 
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A HOODED FOCUSSING SCREEN FOR 
FOLDING POCKET CAMERA. 


NY owner of a small folding pocket 
camera must have felt how practi- 
cally useless the hooded focussing screen 
attached to it is. This is solely on 
account of its length when opened out. 
It is too short, and, in consequence, 
does rot throw a clear view on the 
ground glass. 
I have made what one might call an 
extension screen, which, when not in 
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use, can be folded flat, and put into one’s 
coat pocket out of the way. 

On looking through this extension 
screen the view, thrown on the ground 
glass, can be very clearly seen. 1% was 
made to fit over the hooded screen of a 
quarter-plate folding Klito, and the 
following measurements are for such a 
one. 

Cut a piece of black leatherette 14% by 
5 in., and lay this with its best side flat 
on a table or piece of wood. 

Cut two pieces of stiff cardboard 
5 by 41 in. and place these on the 
leatherette, as A. Having placed these 
in correct positions, as per measurements 
given, make a blacklead mark down the 
sides of each on the leatherette. 

Cut two pieces of stiff cardboard 3} by 
I in., and at one end of each seccotine a 
piece of leatherette to project over the 
end r in. (B). 

Now seccotine the two pieces of card- 
board A to the leatherette, but simul- 
taneously place the т in. of leatherette B 
between the cardboard A and the large 
piece of leatherette D, and leave under 


49" 3i " 


Fig. 4. 


pressure. When in use the strips oJ 
cardboard 34 by 1 in. keep the soft 
sides D, ie where there is no card- 
board, stiff (C). 

When these have remained sufficiently 
long under pressure, the whole is folded 
up into а boxform square. The extra 
} in. E will overlap at the right side F, 
and will hold the whole together. 

Before doing this it is best to fold and 
make a straight crease down the leather- 


B. 


Fig. 5. 


ette portions D. This will enable the 
whole to be folded up flat, as G, the 
narrow strips of cardboard, being loose, 
coming over to A. Д.Р; 
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HE time has come 
when much of the 
photographic work 
which is possible for 
many of our readers 
is indoor occupation 
in the evenings. 
Lantern slides, gas- 
light prints by con- 
tact, bromide en- 
largements,  repro- 
duced, enlarged, or 
combined negatives, 
copying by artificial 

mounting and touching up 


light, 
prints, and so on will provide ample 
outlet for energies, besides which a 
few negatives may need retouching, 


intensifying, or reducing. Of course 
some outdoor work will be done, and 
a number of workers are in the fortu- 
nate position of being able to do 
open-air photography not only at 
the week-end but whenever the 
weather conditions are attractive. 
This, of course, does not mean in fine 
weather only. However, for the next 
few months our ' Notes ’’ will deal 
more especially with these indoor 
interests. 

Enlarging is one of the most fasci- 
nating ways of making prints from 
one's negatives. То many workers 
the appearance of the image during 
the development of a dry plate always 
retains its wonder, and in the enlarge- 
ment we have this appearance, in 
fositive instead of negative form, and 
on any scale we may choose. Further, 
we have more control than is pos- 
sible when contact printing, and the 
addition of a sky from another nega- 
tive is a simple matter. 

There are many points about en- 
larging which are not understood by 
the novice, such as the size of enlarge- 
ment which may be made from a 
negative, the size of lens necessary 
for making such an enlargement, and 


soon. The methods of illuminating the : 


negative evenly, and the reason why 
this even illumination is necessary, 
are also frequently little understood. 
We may well deal, therefore, with 
some few of these preliminary points. 


The Size of Enlargement. 


There is no limit to the size of 
enlargement which may be made 
from a given negative, except what 
may be called the limit of practical 
working convenience. A quarter- 
plate negative would give an enlarge- 
ment fifty or even a hundred feet in 
length, provided we had 

(a) A room large enough to work in. 

(b) A sufficiently powerful light. 

(c) A large enough sheet of bromide 

paper. 

Clearly, though it might be possible it 
would not be convenient, and so we 
find a practical limit is set by the 
size of a sheet of bromide paper 
which may be conveniently handled. 
For the ordinary worker this is pro- 
bably 24 in. by zo in., but few workers 
constantly use anything bigger than 
15 by 12. 

The degree of enlargement, however, 
may be considerable even on a 
15 by 12 sheet of paper, if we enlarge 
a portion only of the negative. Sup- 
pose a bit 1} in. long is chosen, and 
is enlarged to the full length of the 
15 by 12 sheet of paper, it is obvious 
that the degree of enlargement is 
IO times (14 in. going 1o times into 
I5 in.) We must, therefore, consider 
our available space. If we add 1 to 
the required times of enlargement, 
and multiply by the focal length of 
the lens on the enlarger, we shall get 
the distance from easel to lens. Thus, 
supposing the lens we use is of 5 in. 
focal length, 10+1=11, and II times 
5 in. is 55 in., or 4 ft. 7 in. A simple 
calculation like this enables us to 
decide whereabouts to fix our enlarg- 
ing lantern and bench for working 
on, so that we may have sufficient 
space for anything we are likely 
to require. 

It will be seldom that a ro times 
enlargement is needed, and if we 
allow for 6 times we shall probably 
be quite safe. 6+1=7, and 7 x5 in. 
gives us 35 in., so that if we allow a 
maximum of 3 ft. between lens and 
easel we shall be all right for most 
of our work. 
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ENLARGING. 


Strength of Light. 

When we say an enlargement of 
6 times is about as much as we shall 
require, we are taking into account 
other factors. The strength of the 
light is one of these, because expo- 
sure increases verv considerably as 
the degree of enlargement increases. 
We need not go into this point in 
detail, because it was exhaustively 
dealt with in a recent issue (October 2, 
p. 271), but we will give the figures 
for sizes of enlargement. 


Degrees of Enlargement: 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Proportionate Exposure : 10 22 40 60 90120 

Thus, if we have a rather thick 
negative which takes 10 minutes to 
give a '' same size " print—owing to 
the use of a rather weak illuminant 
in the lantern—we shall need to give 
120 minutes, or /wo hours, to obtain 
an enlargement of 6 diameters. So 
it is quite clear that the strength of 
the light must be taken into some 
account. 


Character of the Negative. 

A fairly obvious deduction from 
the last paragraph is that if an en- 
largement to a considerable size is 
contemplated, the negative should be 
kept thin, clean and delicate, so that 
the exposure may be as short as 
possible. The shadows should be just 
removed from clear glass. But there 
is another point which may be men- 
tioned in passing, and that is, that for 
high degrees of enlargement a soft 
negative is required. Even for making 
a same-size print through the enlarging 
lantern a softer negative is required 
than would be for contact printing, 
and the greater the degree of enlarge- 
ment the softer must the negative be. 
Probably no great difference would 
be noticed between enlargements of 
2, 2}, and 3 times from the same 
negative, but the difference between 
2 and 5 or 6 times would be quite 
appreciable. 


The Lens Required. 
" But," one may ask, “can I 


enlarge to 15 bv 12 unless I have a 
15 by 12 lens?” The answer is 
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" Yes; іп any photographic work 
the lens need only cover the smaller 
of the two images." Light will pass 
through a lens either way, that is, 
the daylight reflected from various 
objects will pass through the lens 
from front to back and form the 
image on the giound glass or the 
plate. Or we might place a negative 
in the hinged frame instead of the 
ground glass, and by placing a strong 
light behind this negative we could 
project an image, the light then pass- 
ing outwards, from back to front of 
the lens. Either way the lens forms 
an image, and the size of the image 
depends on the distance between the 
lens and the surface receiving the 
image, the distance between the lens 
and the object, and the focal length 
of the lens itself. In ordinary photo- 
graphy the surface receiving the 
image is the ground glass, or the 
plate or film itself, and we arrange 
to get the size of image to suit this 
ground glass, plate or film, either by 
direct focussing or by means of our 
finder. Conversely, having got our 
negative, we can project an image of 
it on to the enlarging easel, and if 
our quarter-plate lens would form 
the image on a quarter-plate, it will 
equallv well project any size of image 
from that quarter-plate. Just as we 
can photograph any size of object on 
to our quarter-plate with our quarter- 
plate lens, so we may project any 
size of image with the same lens (or 
any other of equal covering power). 

We referred just now—for con- 
venience—to the bach and the front 
of the lens, but from an optical point 
of view the lens is the same back and 
front in the majority of cases, i.e. 
almost all doublet lenses are symme- 
trical, or both halves alike. 


Illuminating the Negative. 

The first consideration is to get 
perfectly even illumination, and the 
second to see that that illumination 
is sufficiently strong. Very often one 
has to do the best one can in regard 
to strength, where such illuminants 
as limelight or electric arc are not at 
hand. Whatever the actual light 
used it must be distributed over the 
negative, and there are roughly four 
ways in which this can be done: 

(1) Spreading the light by optical 
means, i.e. by a “ condenser." 

(2) Spreading the light by scatter- 
ing it or diffusing it. 

(3) Spreading the light by reflect- 
ing it from a matt surface. 

(4) Using a number of lights spread 
over an area at least as great as that 
of the negative. 
——— 
New readers should note that back 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


The Condenser. 

The condenser is probably the 
handiest method, and in small sizes 
is not expensive. If the light is a 
point, as in the case of the open arc, 
the condenser a good one, the nega- 
tive free from all accidental or mechani- 
cal blemishes, both as regards film 
and support (i.e. celluloid or glass), 
and the whole optical arrangement is 
properlv managed, a fineness of de- 
finition is obtained which cannot be 
got by апу other method. But it 
is almost impossible to work in this 
way for evervdav work, because any 
retouching on the negative or any 
blemish in the glass shows up in a 
most pronounced way. А sheet of 
finely ground glass is usually inter- 
posed between the light and the con- 
denser. Thus we get a combination 
of methods 1 and 2, though without 
so much loss of light by absorption as 
method 2 entails. 


Diffusing the Light. 

The spreading bv scattering the 
light can only be done when working 
from small negatives, say up to 
34. by 24 inches, and it requires a 
fairly powerful illuminant. The idea 
is to place two, three, or four pieces 
of ground glass in front of the light 
at a safe distance, and keeping the 
glasses about an inch apart. А great 
deal of light is lost by absorption and 
some by reflection, and the method 
can hardly be regarded as a practical 
one, though it may be used in an 
emergency, and when working with 
plates, which are, of course, much 
more rapid than bromide paper. 

As a suggestion which we have not 
tried, but which it might be interest- 
ing for some of our readers to trv, 
the headlight of a motor bicycle with 
a sheet of fine ground glass in front 
of it should give a well distributed 
light. and the larger sizes would be 
big enough to cover a quarter-plate 
negative. We are assuming the ordi- 
nary acetylene generator would be 
used to provide the illuminant. 


Reflected Light. 

Quite a number of devices are on 
the market for illuminating the nega- 
tive bv light reflected from a dead 
matt white surface. We have a great 
liking for this method, particularly 
for making lantern slides, and repro- 
duced negatives either the same or a 
larger size, and believe that a “quality” 
is secured which cannot be obtained 
when using a condenser. For large 
negatives such an arrangement is 
required as that provided in the 
Robinson enlarger, designed and used 
by Mr. Ralph W. Robinson, and made 
by Marion and Co. Here there are 
about eight electric lamps of 50 c.p. 
each. But for small negatives a 
couple of incandescent gas burners 
with a paraboloid reflector will give 
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excellent results, and for bromide 
enlarging to moderate sizes the expo- 
sures are not very long if the negative 
is kept delicate and thin. The re- 
flecting surface must be kept smooth 
and quite white. 

The fourth method is used by 
professional enlargers when working 
from very large negatives which 
would require expensive ccndensers. 
A series of mercury vapour lamps are 
arranged gridiron-wise, and a sheet 
or two of ground glass interposed 
between the lamps and the negative. 
Reflectors are also placed behind the 
lamps further to distribute or even 
up the lighting. The amateur adopts 
the same principle by hanging a 
number of lengths of magnesium wire 
in gridiron form at a suitable distance 
behind the negative. In this case 
exposure must be regulated either by 
interposing extra sheets of ground 
glass, or by varying the stop in the 
lens. The magnesium cannot be 
moved further away, or the whole of 
the negative might not be covered. 
It is not necessary to burn all the 
wires simultaneously, they may Бе 
lighted in succession. 

Good results may be obtained by 
any of these methods, but the best 
results will be secured by selecting 
one method and mastering its little 
peculiarities. 


Prizes for 
Holiday 
Photographs. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas 
is offered for the best article 
of about 1,000 words, sent 
in бу а reader of “ The A. P.," 
describing a holiday with a 
camera in any district in the 
British Isles during 1916. 
The article to be illustrated 
with at least six photo- 


graphs taken on the holiday 
described. 


A Second Prize of Two 
Guineas, and a Third Prize 
of One Guinea, for the two 
next best articles and sets 
of photographs submitted. 


The Editor of "The A. P." 
will judge the articles and 
illustrations. 


Latest Date for sending 
in, October 30. 


Address: The Editor of ‘‘ The A.P.,” 
2 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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A Paper of Perfect Quality for printing 
and development -in any artificial 
light— 


NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED ! 


Soft grades for delicate prints from 
contrasty negatives. 


Vigorous grades for bright, sparkling 
prints from flat, foggy negatives. 


Normal grades Юг use with normal 
negatives. 


25 Each in Matt, Glossy, and Carbon 
surfaces, Thin and Thick substances, 
and Postcards. 


S.C.P. is noted for its freedom from 
fog and stains. 


Obtainable from all Dealers. 


Booklet and Price List on application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS., > i eee E | 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Scottish Portfolio. 

One cannot speak so highly this year of the 
Scottish Federation Portfolio, which appears to 
be suffering from the disabilities of the period. 
The total entry appears to have only just exceeded 
sixty prints, and the judge, Mr. J. M. Whitehead, 
of Alva (whose work is well known to the readers 
of THE A. P.), must have felt it was below the 
average, for he did not award full marks to any 
print. The winning print in the individual com- 
petition was ' The Silent Snow Possessed the 
Earth," an example by Mr. John D. Stephen, of 
Aberdeen. This print is said to be a meritorious 
production full of gradation, space, and atmosphere. 
Kinning Park Camera Club takes first place in the 
society competition with an average of 5.2 marks, 
followed in order by Aberdeen Photo Art Club, 
Dundee and East of Scotland, and Hamilton Socie- 
ties. The secretaries and the Federation Council 
recently met at Glasgow, when several important 
matters came up for discussion. 


Home Folios. 

From the Accrington Camera Club I have an 
interesting account of how they are holding on, 
while expressing appreciation for the encouragement 
offered bv Tre А. P. One feature is a series of 
“ home circulating portfolios " run on the general 

rinciple that those only who contribute a print 
Live the right to retain the portfolio for three days 
for criticism. For instance, if a folio consists of 
ten members, each print gets nine or ten varied 
critiques, and the secretary has a bunch of prints 
to include in a federation or other folios decided 
on, in addition to the fact that the whole of the 
prints may be shown on the board in the club room, 
with the final criticisms attached. А good list of 
subjects is also included in the winter syllabus, 
and the social element does not appear to have been 
overlooked, inasmuch as their opening meetings of 
October, November, and December are either 
whist drives or socials. 


Sheffield Exhibition. 

Sheffield is looking forward to a good exhibition 
of work from the members. For the duration of 
the war they have dropped the open classes, usuall 
such a big feature of the regular Sheffield Exhibi- 
tion, and are confining the effort to members, but 
in two classes only— prints and lantern slides. Novem- 
ber 21 is fixed as the opening date, and awards 
will be made in each section on the votes of members 
present in the room. The number of exhibits a 
member-may submit is limited to six in prints and 
six in slides, from negatives of any date, if not 
previously exhibited at Sheffield. 


Birmingham ** Open ?” for Slides. 

The particulars of the Birmingham annual autumn 
exhibition have reached me this week, and it appears 
they have thrown open the classes for lantern 
slides, (a) pictorial, (b) record and survey. Slides 
are to be judged in sets of four, and not more than 
two sets can be entered. The entrance fee is one 
shilling per set of four slides, and medals and certi- 
ficates in each class will be awarded. Mr. Harold 
Baker, the well-known photographer, will judge 
the slides. The exhibition is to be open after 
6.30 p.m. each evening from November 6 to Novem- 
ber 10, and after 2 o'clock on November 1r. Entries 
and slides should be sent to Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 67, 
Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham, and must 
reach him on November 2. 


For the Member in the Trenches. 

Some time ago 1 made a suggestion that clubs 
should take a photograph of the members in session, 
and send it away to their absent fighting members 
in the trenches. The South Shields Photographic 
Society has just sent me a splendid example print 
of a flashlight photograph taken at the opening 
meeting of this session, with the intimation that a 
print is to be sent to each member of the society 
doing duty with H. M. forces at home or abroad. 
The opening event of this society was a demonstra- 
tion on enlarging by Mr. Robert Chalmers, of 
Sunderland, who must have been encouraged with 


a good muster, and my correspondent adds a very . 


profitable evening was spent. 


The Club Provides the Model. 
The South Shields Society has been very fortunate 
in securing a most popular president in the person 


of Mr. Harbit Heal, and a most interesting syllabus 
has been drawn up for the winter. For example, 
" The Use of Wax Matches in Improving Nega- 
tives,” '" Fitting in Backgrounds," “ The Camera 
in the Field" are the subject headings of three 
evenings, and I think Mr. Keen, the secretary, 
will have little difficulty in attracting the new 
members he is desirous of obtaining this session. 
His address is 62, Candlish Street, South Shields. 
Another feature which has much to commend 
it to other societies has been introduced. A model 
was engaged, and was photographed in the club 
room. Each member present posed the model as 
he thought best for lighting, arrangement, etc. 
The main object is to give beginners an opportunity 
of watching the methods employed by the older 
hands. The idea will be useful to other restricted 
areas. In Shields it is necessary to obtain the 
chief constable's permission to carry the camera 
through the streets to the club room. 


A Mammoth Home Syllabus. 


The secretary of the South Glasgow Camera Club 
has sent me their excellent syllabus, in which they 
take some pride, because it is self-contained—to 
them a gratifying feature, and I must add a word 
of praise likewise. With practical demonstrations 
of apparatus, exposure, lantern slides, development, 
after-treatment of negative, bromoil, printing, 
mounting, enlargement, ozobrome, bromide toning, 
composition, etc., on the list, one would think there 
was little more to add, and yet I note three whist 
drives, two competitions, lecturettes, and an exhibi- 
tion. Small wonder the secretary remarks, “* Our 
membership is keeping up notwithstanding the 
circumstances of the moment. On the roll we 
have fourteen ladies, and we also have sixteen 
members serving their country." The next South 
Glasgow balance sheet should be a very favourable 
one with so little outgoing expense. 


Irish Society in New Rooms. 


The Photographic Society of Ireland has not 
escaped the disabilities of 1916, for they write me 
that, owing to the military being in complete posses- 
sion of their lecture hall and adjoining rooms, the 
council has had to look elsewhere for suitable accom- 
modation for the fortnightly meetings of the society” 
Rooms have accordingly been secured at 85, Grafton 
Street, Dublin, in which the meetings of the coming 
session will be held. The dark-room, however, will, 
as hitherto, be available for the use of the members 
in the late premises at 35, Dawson Street, Dublin. 
The printed copy of the first half of the syllabus 
is out, and includes a few interesting evenings, 
none perhaps more so than that on November 9, 
when Mr. Т. W. Murphy will relate his ‘‘ Experiences 
of the Late Rebellion." December r4 is the slide 
night, a big feature of the society. 


Plymouth is Strong. 

The Plymouth Photographic Society has my 
earnest sympathv, because I know and appreciate 
the great difficulty it has to maintain interest in 
photography under present conditions. The winter 
session of lectures, which has been somewhat cur- 
tailed, was opened by а fine lecture by the presi- 
dent, Мг. W. Н. Mayne, on * A Visit to Belgium," 
which was interspersed with a choice selection of 
vocal and instrumental music. The Mayor of Ply- 
mouth took the chair on this occasion. The next 
lecture is by Mr. Norton M. Carey on November 17, 
the subject being''* Some Holiday Glimpses before the 
War." All interested in photography and in the 
welfare of the Plymouth Society are invited to 
attend. 


The regn and City of London Photographic 
Society. 

This society opened its nineteenth session on 
Monday, the 9th inst., and the programme for 
the season was well commenced by Mr. Alfred 
Brooker, who gave a most interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture entitled “ A Trip to Paris via Dieppe 
and Rouen." The lecture was illustrated with 
many very beautiful slides, and one could not but 
help noticing the sterling merit of the architectural 
photographs, all of which were examples of instan- 
taneous work with a hand camera. The quality 
of negatives and lantern slides was perfect, and we 
believe we are right in stating that only «Шога 
plates were used on this tour. Mr. Brooker's 


genial manner and quaint humour gained the 
admiration of the audience, who enthusiastically 
proclaimed their pleasure in having turned out and 
braved the terrors of the night, thus giving Count 
Zeppelin much discomfiture. 


Southern Federated Society. 

My attention has been directed to the well-being 
of the Exeter Camera Club, who are entering upon 
their twentv-seventh winter session, and are pro- 
viding facilities in keeping with their past excellence. 
In addition to the excellent lectures and demon- 
strations in the syllabus there is a feature which 
can only make for beneficial results, especially to 
the beginner. The club has a fine dark-room, 
and one night in every alternate week an experi- 
enced member is in attendance to demonstrate 
any process of photography that may appear to 
be most pressing or in greatest demand. e sub- 
ject and the member is announced at the previous 
meeting, and as nothing is definitely fixed it is open 
to introduce any subject that appears to appeal to 
the greatest interest of the members. Exeter 
Camera Club is one of the units of the latest formed 
Southern Federation, and I am glad to note the 

resident of the Federation, Mr. S. Dawe, is down 
or two demonstrations of picture making, “ Land- 
scape Photography "' on October 17, апі‘ Bromoil ” 
on January 2. 


A Syllabus. 

The printers' art is pre-eminent in the issued 
syllabus of the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association, and it is а standing example of an in- 
fluence that seldom can be eradicated, and I ho 
never will be at Liverpool The secretarv, Mr. 
Alvin R. Pryor, whose published address is the 
club headquarters, 9, Eberle Street, has secured 
the co-operation of such a very strong body of 
lecturers that one must accord them the palm for 
the ensuing ‘session. To extract examples from 
such a syllabus would be to invite invidious com- 
arisons, for they are all first-class lectures and the 
ressing is superb. 


Two Cardiff Lectures. 

The Cardiff Camera Club has opened well and 
bids fair to exceed last year's averages. The presi- 
dent, Mr. W. J. Holloway, inaugurated the lecture 
season with '' A Norfolk River," the river being 
the Bure. Commencing at Yarmouth, sometimes 
on foot and sometimes by Norfolk wherries, some 
of the finest of the Norfolk broads were traversed. 
It was a racy lecture, with first-class slides to picture 
the scenes. А feature of the evening was a fine 
collection of original water-colour paintings of 
Norfolk scenery, a neat compliment to a contem- 
porary art. The next lecture was by the secretary, 
and he, practical always, sought the aid of carbon. 
Without doubt this is one of the most beautiful of 
our printing processes, and in the hands of Mr. S. 
Hole it was equally interesting. 


* Photograms '* as Prizes. 

Our publishers have sent me a reminder that 
the new issue of '' Photograms of the Year” will 
be ready in December. As they state, this annual 
is essentially a pictorial record of the year's work 
with the camera—the world's best brought together 
in a convenient form. Work from every allied 
country and some neutrals will be included, illus- 
trated in the best style with full-page reproduc- 
tions, and, as in previous years, the illustrations 
will be printed on special-surface paper and the 
literary portion on antique paper. As a record of 
the best in the Salon, the Royal, and other leading 
exhibitions it has no rival, and in itself is an exhibi- 
tion of the world's best. А couple of years ago I 
suggested “ Photograms " should be given as club 
awards in competitions, instead of the usual medal ; 
and a good many clubs took up the idea. In one 
or two cases they decided to adopt the idea but 
did not apply for copies until they were wanted, 
with the result the issue was sold out and tbey 
were disappointed. This year, being more than 
ever a year of inside work, I again suggest that 
societies order copies of '* Photograms of the Year" 
at once, and use them as required as prizes. The 
cost is quite within the limits of any society, viz., 
25. 6d. each in paper covers, and ,35. 6d. in cloth 
boards. Your photographic dealer will take the order 
and supply the books. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
Fanon) All queries and prints for criticism must be ad 
to the 
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Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PuorocRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens, Ete. 
(1) How near may I approach a sitter with 
E rro mun. lens without contortion? (2) 
ay I with advantage to atmospheric rendering 
use this lens with larger aperture ? 
V. A. (Nantwich). 
(1) By contortion we presume you 
mean distortion, but here again уоп 
probably are confusing distortion (a lens 
defect) with exaggerated perspective, 
which is in no way a lens fault, but the 
fault of the user of the lens, by employing 
it too near a sitter. If any lens is brought 
within say six feet of a portrait sitter 
you are likely to get exaggerated per- 
spective from too near a view-point. (2) 
Here again you are apparently confusing 
diffusion of definition with true atmo- 
spheric effect. True, under certain condi- 
tions of atmosphere— mist, fog, haze— we 
do get in nature an effect which in some 
respects resembles an out of-focus quality. 
But the out-of-focus effect obtained by 
enlarging the lens aperture will not 
supply a true atmospheric effect. 


Negative from Print. 
I shall be glad if you will explain how to make 
negatives from prints. F. W. (Heaton). 
Fix the print flat against a vertical 
wall, where it is well and evenly lighted, 
and then photograph it just as you 
would deal with a portrait sitter ог any 
other subject. 


A General Moral. 
I saw an article by ... , and tried it; result, 
disaster. C: T. (Derby). 
Moral, do not use a negative or print 
to which you attach any value for the 
first trial with a new (to you) process. 


Stereoscopic. 

I have a pair of opera-glass lenses which 1 

propose using for a stereoscopic camera. 

L. W. B. (London, N.W.). 

What you propose to do has been 
tried many times already, but we have 
never heard of any result being more than 
very slightly successful. (1) It is not 
very likely that the lenses are accurately 
paired. (2) They are not likely to be 
chromatically corrected for photography 
‘freedom from visual colour fringes is 
not sufficient). (3) It is not verv likely 
that they are fully corrected for spherical 
aberration, astigmatism, etc. So that 
vou are likely to give yourself a lot of 
trouble with a poor chance of satisfactory 
result. 


Fog. 

(1) Can you tell me how to remove fog from 

a negative previous to intensification with 

uranium? (2) Also how to get rid of yellow 

stain; also an inexpensive contrivance for 

stand development with cut films. 

M. R. J. E. (Dublin). 

(1) Soak a piece of cotton-wool about 
the size of a walnut in some hypo and 
ferricyanide reducer, and rub the nega- 
tive with this for a few seconds, then 
rinse it under the tap, and repeat again 
and again. (2) Presuming the yellow 
stain is due to pyro developer, bathe it 
in water 20 oz., alum 1 oz., hydrochloric 
acid } oz. (3) Invest in a grooved 
earthenware tank. Put the cut films in 
pairs, back to back, in the grooves. Make 
a cardboard or wooden lid for the tank. 


Wax ; Ink. 
(1) Sealing wax is soluble in what? (2) Might 


I ask for receipt for yellow or orange ink ? 
a J.B (Ashton-under-Lyne). 


(1) Methylated spirit. (2) Much de- 
pends on the purpose for which the ink 
is required. If for writing on paper: 
(A) Powdered gamboge r oz., hot water 
5 oz.; when cold add alcohol I oz. (B) 
One part orpiment (arsenic trisulphide) 
finely powdered, and gum water. (C) 
Boil r oz. French berries in 5 oz. rain 
water plus 50 gr. alum for half an hour. 
Strain through muslin, and add a little 
finely powdered gum arabic. 


Artificial Light. 


If taking pictures by electric or gas light, must 
special plates be used, and what exposure must 
be given ? A. D. (Dublin). 


It is customary to use rapid plates of 
the ordinary kind, but some workers 
prefer ortho. or panchromatic plates. 
The exposure must be found by trial, as 
it depends on so many variable factors, 
e.g. (1) Strength, (2) distance of light, 
(3) subject, ie. colour and distance 
from camera, (4) stop, (5) plate speed. 


Paper Negatives, Retouching. 
(1) I cannot get better results as regards 
grain than the enclosed. (2) Can you recom- 
mend a book on retouching suitable for а 
beginner ? ]. R. (Forest Gate). 
(1) Fix the paper negative face down 
on dry, clean.blotting paper by а pin at 
each corner. With the finger tip or soft 
brush apply white or light-coloured 
vaseline to the back surface of the paper 
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negative. Then hold it a yard or two 
away from a fire to warm it just enough 
to make the vaseline begin to flow. This 
will drive air bubbles out of the paper 
and froth the vaseline. Brush this froth 
away, and let the vaseline soak well into 
the pores of the paper. Then remove 
any surplus by clean blotting paper. 
This procedure should enable you to get 
a print in which grain is practically 
negligible. (2) You will probably find 
Vol. VI. of THE A. P. Library, viz., '' The 
Art of Retouching," by J. Hubert, just 
the book you need. Obtainable from our 
publishers, 1s. 2d. post free. 


Muddy Bromides. 


My bromides are very muddy (see specimen) 
also subject to abrasion marks, еїс. 


H. P. L. (Bristol). 
Try two or three drops of то per cent. 
potass. bromide per ounce of your 
working developer. Your specimen print 
is rather grey and flat. The negative 
is probably a trifle over-exposed, and 
the print also a trifle over-printed. To 


get brighter results, develop fully, fix, 


and then give a brief immersion in hypo 
plus ferricyanide reducer. The Editor 
of this journal some time ago (March 16, 
1914) showed that stress marks 
could be prevented by adding a little 
hypo to the developer, say 5 to IO gr. 
hypo per 1 oz. working (amidol) developer. 
How this may work with the developer 
you mention we cannot say, but anyhow 
the experiment is worth your trying. 


Tank Developer. 
I wish to mix up 18 oz. developer for 40 square 
inches of emulsion to take 30 minutes at 60 to 
65 deg. F. J. L. B. (Manchester). 
It is not possible to give a definite or 
certain reply, for the simple reason that 
different brands of plates, etc., develop 
at different rates under the same condi- 
tions. If you do not wish to use meta- 
bisulphite you may proceed as follows : 
(A) In 9 oz. water dissolve ł oz. soda 
sulphite. (B) In 9 oz. water dissolve 
rh drm. soda carbonate. To A add 
ro gr. pyro. Then add B to A just before 
the total (18 oz) is put in the tank. 
This may take 20 to 40 minutes, but only 
an actual trial can determine. This once 
done, you can then strengthen or dilute 
it to work in the time you wish. 
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Recognised at Last. 


On a careful count I find that I have attended fourteen 
Traill-Taylor lectures, so that they Traill behind me now for 
quite a considerable distance. Some of them were dry enough 
to have induced jealousy in the Sahara, while almost all of 
them, until the last, seemed to take it for granted that photo- 
graphers were scientific fogeys, and that everybody who took 
a photograph did so in order to study certain chemical reactions, 
and not in order that he might amuse himself, or flatter him- 
self, or console his grief, or dispel his gloom, or get rid of his 
spare cash. One sought in vain through these discourses for 
anything beyond curves and logarithms, for any gleam of 
artistic inspiration, for any kind of hint that man had a soul. 
This year, however, it was different. The lecturer, one of the 
ablest of the younger photographic scientists, and one of the 
most capable of expressing himself without technical jargon, 
` recognised frankly that just as the world contains other odd 
creatures for which there is no accounting, so here and there 
it holds, in some strange cavern of mystery, a being cailed a 
pictorial photographer. 


A Scientific Sensation. 


It was interesting to see those scientists move uneasily in 
their seats at the mention of the word. Опе of them was 
heard to ask if a specimen of a pictorialist could not be obtained 
for the museum of the Institute of Chemists. Another begged 
that his pictorialism might be expressed in formule so as to 
become understandable. It took quite a time for the scientific 
highbrow to gather that the pictorialist was a man of appetites 
and passions, that he bled if you pricked him, and laughed if 
you tickled him, and murdered you if you said that his com- 
position was stiff or his tones unpleasant. But when the lec- 
turer went on to say that he had consulted two pictorialists 
in the preparation of his lecture, the sensation in that fore- 
gathering of scientists was immense. One of the scientists 
forthwith measured his gamma infinity on the floor. 


Now Which ? 


It is sad to say, however, that when these two pictorialists 
were consulted by the scientist they failed to agree. Each of 
them was asked how far the tones of a picture should coincide 
with the tones of the original. The first man, a big land- 
scapist, simply boomed with laughter at the very idea. Why in 
the world should one bother about the tones of the original ? 
What had the original to do with it any way ? He laughed so 
much that he went straight off that October morning and took 
a picture of the autumn woods and called it ' The Pageantry 
of May." The second pictorialist, on the other hand, was a 
distinguished portrait worker, and he was strictly of opinion 
that the tonal relations of a picture should be the same as in 
the original throughout. They must keep in step—left, right, 
left, right, left, right. And in the face of such a disagreement 
between authorities, what is a peace-loving, reconciling scientist 
to do ? 


As Broad as it's Long. 


It was interesting to hear from the Traill-Taylor lecturer 
that even if we could get a perfect negative we could never get 
a perfect print from it, at least for any considerable range of 
gradation, owing to the limitations of our printing papers. 
But, after all, it seems not to signify, for the very poorness 
of our materials is an advantage. They are faulty from the 
scientific standpoint, but they have all the more value on that 
account from the artistic. It is because of their limitations 
that you can get such sweet and intriguing effects sometimes in 
a picture. If printing papers were scientifically perfect it 
would be the death-blow to pictorial photography. We should 
all be ironed and starched into correctness, and so true to Nature 
should we be as to be altogether false to ourselves. There 
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would be no interest in looking at pictures at 
all, because you could see the same thing any- 
where else. So it is about as broad as it is long. 


Living Artists. 


Photography is scarcely old enough for bygone photographers 
to enjoy posthumous exhibitions of their works, though I 
remember, of course, how various wraiths of Р. О. Hill came to 
shame the Salon on one occasion. Photographic exhibitions 
are always under the disadvantage that the exhibitors are all 
alive, more or less, and perhaps it is because there are as yet so 
few dead photographers that there is no permanent collection 
of photographs in the shape of a national gallery of camera art. 
The view that there should be no national collection of works 
by artists who are still living is just now being strongly insisted 
on in France by living artists themselves. Jt is extraordinary 
at first sight that they should propose such a self-denying 
ordinance for themselves. But there is one curious exception 
to these protesters. This is M. Rodin, who has lately offered 
his own works to France in the form of a permanent exhibition, 
and that is what all the pother is about. 


Sticking It. 


I note in a French photographic paper that the word “ anglais " 
is rapidly superseding the word '' allemand " among the adver- 
tisements. Thus there is advertised ‘‘ Lotem," which is stated 
to be a '' révélateur anglais, remplacant le metol allemand." I 
also hear of an '' adhésif anglais, le super-adhérent," the very 
best there is; and on another page of a different '' adhésif 
anglais," which is still better, and which everyone should fly 
to who wants to escape mounting troubles. In fact. there 
seems to be a run on British adhesives, perhaps because the 
French have learned how well the British can stick it. 


Chatter. 


“ I have known photographers of many shades of thought," 
says a provincial writer. Query: was the prevailing shade of 
thought a brown study ? 


'" CAMERAS AND 
As soon as my eye caught sight of this I 


A sign in the Blackfriars Road advertises : 
FISHING TACKLE.” 
took my hook. 


The Alternative. 


'" Subjects such as sunset scenes and engineering shops with 
highly polished machinery . . ."—The Traill-Taylor Memorial 
Lecture. 

The sun flames in the western skies, 
Bidding the world good-night, 

Its cloudy curtain first it dyes, 
And slips behind, from sight, 

And still the golden arrows glance, 

To sting the world to new romance, 
And keep its fancies bright. 


But if beyond my own poor art 
This golden glory be, 

And if I cannot re-impart 
Such visions as I see, 

If all this play of coloured foam, 

This gush of crimson and of chrome, 
Perforce is lost to me— 


I'll come where gleams the polished steel, 
Where lords the engineer, 

And focus on the shining wheel, 
'The dazzling friction gear, 

The lever, pulley, wedge, and screw, 

All bright effulgent to the view, 
And find my sunsets here. 
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PORTRAIT. 


The original, a platinotype print was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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We are pleased to be able to announce that entries 
for THE А. P. Annual Lantern-Slide Competition, which 
closed on the 215# inst., 
are greatly in advance 
even of last year, and 
tbe task of judging such a 
large number of sets will be no light one. We hope, 
however , to publish the list of awards in the next issue 
of THE A. P. The prize-winning slides, accompanied 
by type-written notes, commence their tour among the 
societies on November r. We would particularly urge 
upon the secretaries of societies borrowing these slides 
the necessity under present conditions of care and 
promptness in dispatch immediately after use, so as to 
avoid risk of late arrival at the next destination and 
consequent disappointment and inconvenience. Full 
instructions as to receipt and dispatch will be sent to 
each secretarv well in advance. 


The opening of the winter session of the Camera Club 
(17, John Street, Adelphi) on Thursday the roth inst., 
was a particularly well 
attended function, and its 
success augurs well for the 
strong position of the Club. 
The lecture given by Mr. A. H. Blake on “ London's 
Historic Mile—St. Paul's to Charing Cross" was 
peculiarly appropriate, including as it did full references 
to the part played in London's history by the site now 
occupied by the Camera Club itself. Many members 
must have left the premises with a far greater regard 
for and interest in John Street and the Ádelphi generally 
after listening to Mr. Blake's intensely interesting 
discourse, the charm of which was increased bv the 
lantern-slide illustrations. Practically every yard of 
the ground along the Strand, Fleet Street, and the river 


"THE A.P." ANNUAL LANTERN- 
SLIDE COMPETITION. 


THE HISTORIC MILE AND 
THE CAMERA CLUB. 


front teems with historic associations, and Mr. Blake,. 


whose knowledge of his subject 1s remarkable in its 
fulness, was hard put to it to compress his wonderful 
fund of information concerning this district into the 
time at disposal. Previous to the lecture the crowded 
audience, which filled the meeting room to overflowing, 
was addressed by the new President of the Club, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, who in a few well-chosen words 
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expressed his pleasure at the part the Club was playing 
in the present difficult times, and pointed out one or two 
ways in which its future prosperity might be made still 
morc certain. The Camera Club is to be congratulated 
on having so vigorous and enthusiastic a president, who 
evidently means to take a very active part in making it 
an even more live and successful organisation than it 
has been in the past. We have already referred to the 
irteresting programme of fixtures arranged for the 
winter months, and also to the fact that the studio, 
work-rooms and dark rooms are being refitted, the first- 
named being now adapted for evering work by arc 
light. Full particulars of the Club can be obtained on 
application to the secretarv at the above address. 
o 9 o | 

Some examples of the new Sury powder process will 
be recalled by visitors to the recent exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, and 
at the last technical meeting of the 
Society Mr. Joseph Sury gave a 
demonstration of this method by 
which he obtains both monochrome and colour results. 
The colour prints are perhaps a trifle crude, but not more 
so than were the results of other processes, now success- 
ful, in their initial stages. The paper is sensitised in 
ammonium bichromate and spirit, dried in a dark-room, 
ani then used freely in artificial light. In printing, 
a special screen is placed between negative and paper, 
though in the case of non-contrasty negatives its use 
can be dispensed with. Development is carried out 
in warm water, and is completed in from two to five 
minutes. The papers are manufactured in blue and 
in bistre (blackish brown), the latter paper always 
leaving a warm tone which cannot be dissolved away, 
whereas the blue colour can be discharged permanently, 
and whatever tone the worker desires can take its 
place. The pigment powder is applied on the dry print 
with a camel's-hair brush, and the pigment is taken 
in direct proportion to the values of the shadows and 
half-tones, and high lights are put in with a piece of 
eraser, or the white parts tinted by rubbing with pumice 
powder. 


THE SURY 
POWDER PROCESS. 


The Sury process bears some resemblance to that of 
oil pigment, save that dry powder is used instead of 
moist paints. The paper em- 
ployed in this new process, how- 
ever, is much more sensitive. 
Mr. John H. Gear estimated that 
a given negative which would require six or seven 
minutes to print under ordinary diffused light in the case 
of the Sury process, would require at least twelve 
minutes in the case of oil pigment. Mr. Gear was also 
of opinion that the process offered greater possibilities 
for wrongdoers than did oil pigment, which is saying a 
great deal. Mr. Sury stated, rather to the surprise of 
workers in other control processes, that the contrast 
was unaffected no matter whether sensitising was carried 
óut by floating on the surface or by immersing in the 
bath. Although no indication was given as to the 
expensiveness or otherwise of the process, the brushes, 
which are such a costlv item in the case of oil, are 
ordinary water-colour brushes ; and as to the powders, 
while these have to be of a high degree of fineness, they 
have nothing special in their chemical composition. 


ANOTHER 
CONTROL METHOD. 
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HE pre- 
| sent po- 

pularit y 
of roll-film 
cameras, de- 
veloping 
tanks, and gaslight paper has done much to render the 
photographic dark-room less cf a necessity than it was 
in the past. Yet for the professional photographer, 
and a verv great number of serious amateur workers, 
the dark-room remains an important factor in the 
production of successful results. For the making of 
enlargements the dark-room is of course essential, and 
during the coming winter season the amateur who 
has a dark-room or workroom of his own in which an 
enlarger is installed will find plenty to do in producing 
pictures from his stock of negatives. 

The worker, too, who has a room that he can use as 
a workroom (to which daylight is admitted) in addition 
to its employment as a photographic dark-room, is 
even more fortunate, as in such an apaitment he is 
enabled to deal with a hundred and one little odd jobs 
connected with the after-treatment of his phcto- 
graphy—retouching, printing, working-up, mounting, 
making passe-paitouts and frames, etc., as well as 
experimental work with the camera. 

In the first place, the word ' dark " is quite the 
wrong descriptive term for the room in which the 
operations of plate-loading, changing, and developing 
are carried out. The ideal dark-room is certainly any- 
thing but dark, and the old tradition that even the 
murky red glimmer that did duty for the illumination 
would fog the plate has given way to a newer and 
certainly more comfortable scientific truth. Provided 
that the light is safe, and the plate covered as far as 
possible during development, there need be no appre- 
hensions of fog resulting. The modern system of time 
and temperature development has certainly done 
much towards the furtherance of photographic comfort 
in the dark-room in the matter of lighting, and it is 
to be pointed out that the feeble glimmer afforded bv 
a cheap and most often unreliable ruby lamp is gene- 
rally far more harmful to the photographic plate than 
an abundance of light known both in theory and prac- 
tice to be safe in character. The modern “ safe hght 
lamp,” of the type having specially tested glass screens 
of various colours (red, vellow, green, etc.), through 
which reflected light only is allowed to pass is eminently 
satisfactory. This lamp will be found especially 
convenient when working extremely fast plates, as the 
comparatively bright red-coloured filters make the 
light perfectly safe, and when using panchromatic 
grades the green filter is sufficient, while the pleasant 
safe light passing through the yellow filter makes the 
illumination very convenient for bromide printing and 
enlarging. Опе thing is certain, that having once tried 
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and appreciated the advantages of workinz by reflected 
and diffused illumination, no worker would willingly 
return to the older and unsafe type of dark-room lamp. 
This subject of illumination is certainly one of the 
most important when we come to consider the question 
of the dark-room and its fittings, the room itself being 
one of quite minor importance. Almost any apart- 
ment is dark enough, o1 can be made so by the evening 
—and very few of us have anv leisure for photographic 
pursuits during the day,—and it will be found 
that if this question of lighting is solved, the solution 
to the others will readily be arrived at, 

It is, of course, quite impossible to deny that a room 
that can be set apart entirely for photographic pur- 
poses is a decided and real advantage, as in that case 
we should have no difficulty in making the necessary 
arrangements for the exclusion of all white light at any 
hour of the day. But a properly fitted room to be de- 
voted to photographic operations does not come verv 
often within the good fortune of the average amateur, 
but when this is the case it is worth while taking suffi- 
cient thought as to the arranging of such an apartment 
in order to make, as far as possible, for the personal 
comfort of the operator and the effectiveness of his 
work. Of course it is almost unnecessary to mention 
that water should be laid on, and such being the case, a 
sink will be necessary (lead-lined for choice). In 
order to economise space, if such is needed, it will be 
found a good plan to have fitted over the sink a form 
of wooden gratine, on which developing dishes and 
fixing tanks may rest during that operation, thus 
ensuring that all spilt liquid will immediately be drained 
away. Spilt developing or fixing solution which 
has been spilt on the developing bench and not pro- 
perly wiped up, o1 not wiped up at all, may in all pro- 
bability drv up, and the dried particles, in the form of 
dust, reaching the films of sensitive material during 
loading, changing, or even developing operations, will 
be found to have disastrous effects upon the photogra- 
pher's results. 

If the idea of а sink and supply of water are im- 
practicable, if space will permit it will be found to be 
a decided convenience to have two benches in the 
dark-room instead of one. The one will be used for 
changing and loading operations, the filling of printing 
frames, and other operations in which solutions do not 
play a part ; while the other may be entirely devoted 
to developing and other operations of a like character 
in which liquids are necessary. If this plan is followed 
and strictlv adhered to, and no liquid whatever is 
allowed on the dry bench, it will be found that immunity 
from perplexing spots and stains will be the result. — 

Failing the sink for the draining away of exhausted 
and superfluous liquid, two fair-sized buckets will be 
found to answer the purpose in an effective manner, 
for it will be found that some appliance of this sort will 
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be necessary, which should be emptied after the even- 
ing’s work. 

These notes would perhaps be haidly complete if they 
did not deal very brietly with what may be termed the 
“sitting-room dark-room." It is quite possible to 
convert any ordinary apartment at night time 
into a room capable of producing negatives and prints 
of as good quality as those produced in the most luxuri- 
ously fitted dark-room. To avoid any mess, and so 
avert trouble with the domestic authorities, it will be 
found a good plan to place all dishes, measures, etc., 
in a large disused metal tea-tray, thus preventing any 
splashing of liquids out of their proper place; or for 
those who can afford it, one of the patent anti-splash 
dishes will be found an additional advantage. 

And this brings us to our last point—that of cleanli- 
ness. If dirt or untidiness exists it is certain to have a 
detrimental effect on photographic operations ; either or 
both will be found to threaten very seriously the pro- 
duction of finished and beautiful work, that should be 
the ambition of each and every photographic enthusiast; 
and in this way, strange though it may be, the worker 
who depends on ordinary domestic apartments for his 
photographic operations has often the advantage of 
forced cleanliness and method, and such is of absolute 
necessity in his case. It is a known domestic maxim 
that each room must be swept and brushed frequentlv, 
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and yet the photographic dark-room, which is so far 
set aside as sacred for this purpose, is allowed to go 
for months, or even vears, without any attempt at 
cleaning or periodical tidving-up. The man who has 
to depend on the ordinary domestic sitting-room for 
his work will be seen in this matter to bave a consider- 
able advantage as regards method and cleanliness, 
which is enforced by circumstances into his photo- 
graphic work. Every waste negative and print should 
at once be destroyed, for the simple reason that their 
presence in the dark-100m means unnecessary lumber ; 
and it will be found advisable to have something at 
hand in which such refuse may be placed, and emptied 
at the finish of work. 

Chemical shelves, dish tacks, benches, and the floor 
of the apartment should be thoroughly scrubbed with 
hot water and soap twice a year at least, and it will be 
found that if the points noted above are carried out a 
higher measure of photographic excellence and personal 
comfort must and will be the inevitable result. If 
there 1s one thing that is lost sight of to-dav bv the 
majority of photographers it is this—that our hobby 
is, in all its activities, dependent on very delicate 
chemical actions, and to any thinking worker it will 
stand to reason that dirt, either in its chemical or 
domestic sense, in anv form is fatal to the hiphest 
success. | 
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ECONOMY IN THE USE OF CHEMICALS IN TABLET FORM. 


A DARK-ROOM HINT. 


HE amateur worker’s appreciation of the simplicity and 

convenience of photographic chemicals, stains, etc., in 
tablet form is strongly confirmed by the increasing number of 
firms who manufacture this type of product. There are pro- 
bably very few photographers who do not employ some or 
another of these handy helps in their work. It often happens, 
however, that one requires only a very small quantity of solu- 
tion, smaller than the normal quantity produced by one 
“ tabloid,” “ scaloid,” ‘‘ centoid,’” or whatever distinctive 
name is coined to designate the make of tablet being used. 


Direction 
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For example, in using the well-known “ soloid " stains, one 
frequently needs a comparatively weak solution (for lightly 
staining a print or slide), instead of a solution of standard 
strength. To obtain a weaker compound, dilution is usually 
resorted to; then, when the double quantity of low-power 
solution has done its work, it is consigned to the nearest sink 
in order to avoid the multiplication of bottles containing partly 
used baths. This is obviously wasteful, and goes directly 
counter to the idea of economy which these tablet products 
are designed to secure for us. 

In the writer's own practice, when only a very small quantity 
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of under-strength stain, bleacher, etc., is required, a half of 
even a quarter of a tablet only is used, the quantity of water 
in which it is dissolved being determined by whether a small 
bath of normal strength or a larger bulk of weaker solution 1s 
necessarv for the work in hand. The tablets can be easily 
divided by cutting with a clean sharp knife. In the case of 
“ one-tablet ” solutions, i.e. made from a single tablet, it does 
not matter whether it is exactly cut into halves or quarters, as 
the case may be. In dealing with ‘' two-tablet " solutions, 
however, such as developers, some adequate means must be 
devised to ensure that the divisions of the two tablets (usually 
of different sizes) are proportionately correct. For instance, 
in making up а half quantity (or half strength) of '' Rytol," 
the “ Rytol” tabloid must be cut exactly in half, and the 
‘accelerator " tabloid must also be exactly halved, otherwise 
the carefully adjusted balance between the two parts of the 
developer would be destroyed. 

To deal with this little problem, I have hit upon a simple 
method of dividing tablets (of varying diameters) by which 1 
can be sure that the proportions are maintained with sufficient 
accuracy for all practical purposes. Any worker who may be 
interested can adopt my idea by proceeding as follows :— 
Procure a short piece of tube (of brass or any other suitable 
material which may be available), the internal diameter of 
which is just a shade larger than the tablets to be deglt with, 
and plug one end with a piece of hardwood, leaving only about 
a quarter of an inch of tube ‘‘ open." The tube must then be 
slotted, as shown in the diagram (b), care being taken that the 
centre line of the slots passes through the centre of tube. If 
tablets are to be divided into four equal portions, two pairs of 
slots, exactly dividing the circumference of the tube into quarters, 
will be needed. 

The tablet to be cut is dropped into position (see c), and 
divided by means of a sharp knife used with a backwards and 
forwards motion like a saw, the knife being guided and kept 
central during the whole of the cutting operation by means 
of the slots. Two or three tubes of various diameters will be 
needed in order to deal with different sizes of tablets. An odd 
half-hour or so spent in making a set of these holders will be 
amply repaid by a very appreciable economy in the use of 
photographic chemicals in the form under consideration. 
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HOW TO TURN DISCARDED LANDSCAPE NEGATIVES TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


URING the coming winter evenings—for winter 
is the time when much of the real picture making is 
done—it is not unlikely that the photographer 

whose “ bag ” of landscape negatives has been smaller than 
usual this vear, will reach down his store of older negatives 


Fig. 1. 


ın the hope of “ seeing " some- 
thing which aforetime has es- 
caped his attention. 

His search may reveal that 
the pictorial possibilities of 
each negative have been ex- 
hausted. In this case one 
can hardlv blame him if he feels 
he can do little in the way of 


landscape work 
during these 
troublesome 
times. Yet such 
an outlook is 
needlessly pessi- 
mistic, for many 
a good combina- 
tion landscape 
has been 
"made ™ in the 
dark-room with 
negatives which 
individually were 
of little pictorial 
value. In many 
instances this 
task is a simple 
one and requires 
merely а little 
patience and 
Fig. 2.) | care. Even the 
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novice who possesses these qualities and has the _use of an 
enlarging lantern should meet with success. | i 

Let the photographer therefore place in separate piles 
landscape negatives of a similar character that were taken 
under like conditions of lighting, etc. On inspection he 
will probably find they are capable of producing one or 
two very good pictures. In some few cases the task of 
obtaining the combination print would tax the powers of 
an expert, but more frequently the matter would be an 
extremely easy one and well within the scope of a beginner 
in the gentle art of faking. 

Four suitable negatives were tound by the writer amongst 
his “ old stock," and on p. 350 will be seen a landscape 
produced from them. It will be noticed that the picture 


is comprised merely of four planes (to use the word some- 
what loosely)—the foreground, the} mill, the distant hill, 


and the sky; and this is the 
form of landscape tbat will be 
found easiest to build up. 


Before describing the exact 
method of procedure, perhaps 
it will be of interest to examine 
a direct print from each of 
the negatives used. Fig. 1, 
from which the foreground is 
taken, is in itself quite unin- 
teresting. The only point worthy 
of note is the curve which serves 
to fix the position of the mill 
‘fig. 2). Fig. 3 shows a portion 
of the Malvern Hills, and fig. 4 
the sunset sky. 


Fig. 4. 


Our first task is to block out on each negative the portion 
not required ; but before commencing, the film side of 
each should be rubbed over lightly with a wad of cotton 
wool damped with benzine, in order to remove the grease 
which generally accumulates on old negatives Care is 
needed in applying the opaque, as a slip of the hand would 
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The 014 Mill—Evening. 


perhaps cause the work to be started afresh. Negatives 
which are not critically sharp, by the way, do not lend 
themselves to this operation 

We next proceed to make roughly a full-sized sketch 
of our picture as it should appear when completed. This 
will serve as a guide, and will enable us to enlarge from each 
negative to the size required. 

Having completed these preliminaries we are ready for 
the dark-room. 

The exposure for the foreground is ascertained and 
made, and then, while the bromide paper is still on the 
enlarging easel, a light line (only just discernible) is drawn 
on the sensitive surface with a stump or soft pencil, to 
indicate the portion now occupied by the foreground, 
and a mark is placed on this line to show the position to 
be taken by the base of the mill. 

To avoid the risk of fogging, the paper is returned to 
the packet while the negative is being changed. 

As we wish to place the mill just over the brow of the 
foreground (in the easiest position), we now pin the paper 
cn the easel so that the base of the mill overlaps the fore- 


MESSRS. BUTCHER’S 


HE three new catalogues just issued by Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
should be in the hands of every dealer and every amateur 
photographer. They are concerned respectively with “ Enlarg- 
ing,” ‘‘ Optical Lanterns,” and ‘‘ Hobbies for Boys.” ‘The first 
contains a brief practical article on “ Picture Making by Enlarg- 
ing," by the Editor of THE A. P., and is followed by a very 
full and complete illustrated catalogue of Butcher’s famous 
enlargers. These range from the fixed-focus davlight apparatus, 
" The Clincher," at тоз. 6d., to the elaborate “ Record," at 
prices from /8 15s. to £25. Models to suit all requirements 
and pockets are listed and described, and many of them are 
fitted with the patent chain and sprocket focussing arrangement. 
I:fhcient forms of enlarging easels and illuminants are also 
included in this catalogue, which every reader of THE A. P 

should obtain forthwith. 
'* Optical Lanterns, and How to Use Them,” is the title of a 
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ground a little at the place 
indicated by the mark. This 
overlapping portion is shaded 
during the exposure by 
means of a moving piece of 
cardboard. During the print- 
ing of the distant hills and 
skv the foreground is again 
protected in a like manner. 
These will be printed lighter 
and softer in tone in order 
to give the picture '' atmo- 
sphere." This softness тау 
be obtained by interposing 
chiffon between the lens 
and paper during the ex- 
posure. 

The print is now ready 
for development, and pencil 
lines, etc., can be removed 
with a wad of cotton wool 
during the preliminary wash- 
ing. 
Despite all precautions, it 
is a difficult matter to avoid 
overlapping images. These 
parts can be made to har- 
monise with the surround- 
ing tones by local reduction 
with a weak solution of 
Farmer's reducer (potassium 


ferricyanide and hypo). 
This operation is best 
carried out in daylight 


The print should be placed in a dish and barely 
covered with water. The dish should then be tilted 
and all superfluous moisture blown from the part 
of the picture to be reduced. The reducer is 
applied with a  camel's-hair brush, and quickly 
removed by allowing the water again to flow over 
the print. A few repetitions will make an appre- 
ciable difference. High lights can also be introduced 
or strengthened in a like manner. The print will then 
again require to be washed thoroughly. Should brown 
ferricyanide staining be noticeable, it can be neutralised, 
and a very agreeable tint be imparted to the print by placing 
it from two to four minutes in coffee essence and water— 
one part of each. А final washing in three or four changes 
of water 15 then required. 

In conclusion it would perhaps be well to remark that 
a landscape taken direct and produced without faking is 
generally to be preferred. Much, however, may be done 
with old negatives which at first sight appear useless, and 
many pleasant evenings can be spent in making combination 
prints from them. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


useful little article at the commencement of Book No. 2. This 
is written by Mr. Alec J. Jones, and no less than forty pages 
of matter are devoted to the descriptions and illustrations of a 
great variety of optical lanterns at all prices, science lanterns, 
home ctnematographs, lantern slides, illuminants, acetylene, 
electric, oxy-hydrogen, etc, and all lantern accessories. This is 
a book that everyone interested in the lantern and lantern 
lecturing should get. 

" Hobbies for Boys” deals principally with the '' Primus 
Engineering : The British ‘Toy for the British Boy." It is a 
wood and metal strip toy that can be built up and riveted into 
a great variety of forms, and provides endless entertainment 
and instruction. Flash lamps, lanterns and slides, postcard 
projectors, model engines, clockwork toys, etc., are included. 
Parents contemplating seasonable presents for boys should 
get this list. All three are obtainable for the asking at. the 
above address, or will be sent on receipt of a postcard request. 
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OOD work (e.g. negative making, etc.) in the dark- 
room may be very considerably aided by attending 
to a few general conditions, e.g. ventilation, com- 


G 


fortable warmth, good, well diffused light on the work, 


while the eyes are shaded as much as possible. System 
in working, a place fo1 everything, and everything in its 
piace, clean dishes, graduates, etc. The fewer the bottles 
on the over-sink shelf the less likely are we to make mis- 
takes. Do not turn the light down until you have made 
sure that all you require is at hand. But with all our 
care, etc., slips may be made. For example, an unex- 
pected knock on the dark-room may distract our attention, 
when we put a graduate, for instance, in the wrong place, 
and in seeking it it gets knocked over and smashed, etc. 


Graduates. 

Paint the heavy glass foot of each graduate white, 
preferably with bath enamel. This enables one to see it 
much easier in the dim light. Rinse out the graduate 
every time you use it. A few diops of pyro solution left 
in it for even five minutes will discolour considerably, 
and help in contributing stain. A small (penny) bottle 
brush is a useful tool for cleaning graduates. To help in 
making the engraved figures on a graduate to show better 
rub them well with an ordinary hard lead pencil. 


Bottle Brushes. 
Hang them on a nail over the sink. into which they 
may drip, and where they тау be easily found. 


Bottles. 
are now considerably more expensive since the war. Never 
put away an empty bottle without first cleaning it 


thoroughly. The sooner the easier it is cleaned. 
Cleansing Fluids 
for bottles, graduates, dishes: (1) Commercial hydro- 


chloric acid, a few pence per pound at the oil shops. (2) 
Water то oz., potass. bichromate 1 oz., sulphuric acid 
i oz. Both must be kept in stoppered bottles. They 
may both be used again and again. It may at times be 
necessary to leave onc or other of these cleansers for some 
hours in the dish or bottle to be cleansed. First try 
No. 1 for a few minutes. If this fails, replace it by No. 2, 
and leave for twelve hours. Avoid touching either of the 
solutions with the fingers, clothes, etc. 


Corks. 

Do not throw away any sound corks. It is exceptional 
that a cork is more than surface-contaminated by the 
substance in the bottle where it has served. This outside 
part can be removed, giving us practically a new cork, 
by the aid of a bit of glass paper. To soften a cork wrap 
it up ina bit of brown paper, then roll it under the 
foot on the floor. This makes it more elastic and fit 
better. A drop of melted scaling or bottle wax spread 
out over the crown of a cork helps greatly to make it 
airtight—a very thin layer of wax suffices. The corks 
of bottles in frequent use in the dark-room light (e.g. 
developers, etc.) should be attached to their bottles bv a 
piece of fine string long enough to give ease in using, but 
not long enough to let the cork touch the shelf. It is a 
great mental aid to feel one cannot drop the cork, except 
by dropping the bottle as well. 


DARK-ROOM DODGES 
AND DON'TS. 


Special to ‘‘ The A. P. @ P. N” 
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Labels. 

Many a bright sovereign has been thrown down in the form 
of solutions, etc., of lost identity in consequence of illegible 
or missing labels. Moral: Label every bottle containing 
anything. Trust not to memory. A sheet of “ gummed 
demy ” costs a penny. It will cut up into scores of label- 
sized pieces. (These should be kept very dry in a tin box.) 
Use waterproof ink: sixpenny bottles at the artists’ 
colour stores. When the label is quite dry coat it with 
celluloid varnish made by cutting up an old film negative 
(with the gelatine cleaned off with hot water), and dis- 
solve the cuttings in amyl acetate. Apply this water- 
proof varnish with a feather having its end cut straight 
off. Apply a second coat of varnish next day. It is a 
convenience to have on the label the formula of contents. 
This saves time when making up a new brew. 


Clean Developing Dishes, 


as well as clean graduates, are aids to clean negatives and 
prints. A piece of loofah is a very convenient thing for 
scrubbing both the inside and outside of developing dishes. 
A rub of the loofah on a cake of sapolio will generally be 
enough to clear any developer stains. In more obstinate 
cases one or other of the above-mentioned acid cleansing 
solutions may be needed. In that case we may save the 
fingers, and make a.mop scrubber with a bit of firewood 
and a piece of loofah tied to its end with fine string. 


Hygroscopic Substances 

(caustic potash or soda, etc.) need extra care in the matter 
of bottle storage. We may use a glass stopper, but these 
two alkalis in solution attack glass and seal the stopper 
into the neck. Therefore one should use ordinary or 
rubber corks. The ordinary should be made airtight by 
steeping in hot melted paraffin wax. For storing these 
substances in the solid form one may use a wide-mouth 
stoppered bottle with the neck freely smeared with vaseline. 
But safer still is a layer of waxed tissue paper between 
the stopper and neck, and with the inside of the neck 
treated with vaseline. 


Duplicate Weights. 

It is a convenience when weighing out small quantities 
to have a few duplicates of various denominations, e.g. 
2, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20 grains. It is preferable to have these 
in thin sheet metal, about as thick as an ordinary cabling 
card. In sheet copper, or preferably brass, this thickness 
can be cut up with the aid of nail scissors. If thin shect 
metal is not convenient, one may use pieces of hard, smooth 
card. It is simplest to cut a long, narrow strip (with 
parallel edges) of a definite weight, say ro grains, and 
then with a pair of compasses, etc., divide this into ten 
equal cross strips. Some workers prefer to use aluminium 
wire cut into 2, 3, 5 gr. lengths, and then folded into 2, 3, 
5 parallel portions. 

‚А Handy Dropping Bottle 
to contain a solution of potassium bromide, for instance, 
may be made by bending a short picce of glass tube to 
a right angle, with a long and a short leg (e.g. 1 in. and } in.), 
and then inserting the long leg through the cork of a 1 oz. 
or 2 oz. bottle. Along the edge of the cork opposite the 
turned short end of the glass tube we must cut or, better 
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still, file a very narrow nick. When the cork is in the 
bottle neck this nick must be only just large enough to 
admit very tinv bubbles of air into the bottle, and so 
allow drops to come out. The size of the nick, therefore, 
regulates the speed of the drops. When the bottle con- 
taining fluid is tilted up so that the long leg is horizontal 
and the short one pointing downwards, it will slowly 
deliver drops of uniform size. But beginners must not 
think these drops are necessarily exactly minims; yet for 
more practical purposes we may so reckon them. 
Stirring Rods, 

thermometer, glass crusher, and any other such liny 
things may very conveniently be kept at hand, either 
in a corner of the sink or on a shelf close by. То hold 
them I use one of those cardboard tumbler-shaped things 
in which one buys honey. At the bottom is a piece of 
loofah, which prevents the contents being roughly dropped 
and broken. If they are kept on the sink a narrow jampot 
serves. 
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Plate Duster. 


That a plate duster puts on more dust and dirt than 
it takes off is not unlikely if reasonable care be not 
taken to keep the brush clean. But how very simple a 
matter it is to clean the brush just before use every time ! 
It is also urged that the plates as packed and issued by 
the makers are surface clean, which is also likely enough. 
But dust spots on our plates when developed are likewise 
familiar enough, therefore they do get on to the film 
somehow and from somewhere. The chief “ where '' are 
the bellows folds of the camera and insides of the plate- 
holders. Hold your camera plate end open and down- 
wards over a sheet of smooth white card, and give the 
camera a good shaking and patting, and then set to rest 
for a few minutes. On examining the white ca:d vou 
wil need no further demonstration. [ keep my plate 
duster—a two-inch-wide camel's-hair (so-called) varnish 
brush, with the handle cut short, and fitted with a wire 
loop—on a rail under the shelf where I load my dark slides. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A SNAPSHOT. 


A PICTORIAL EXERCISE FOR THE DARK-ROOM. 


XCELLENT though the modern small camera may be, 

there is always the objection that its short-focus lens pro- 
duces pictures '' all on one plane." The advantages are con- 
siderably outweighed by the disadvantages when the matter is 
considered from the pictorial point of view—that is, if straight 
enlargements are wanted. For the worker in control processes, 
however, such as bromoil, it is a fairly easy matter to separate 
the planes, but occasionally, for the worker who has not been 
successful with these processes, an alternative method of pro- 
ducing a pictorial result from a sharp-all-over negative may be 
useful. 

The little print reproduced on this page may be taken as an 
example. Here the foreground and distance are equally sharp, 
and apparently on one plane ; the figure in the foreground does 
not stand away from the distance, and the street and sky are 
too much of one plane and lacking in interest. From the com- 
position point of view, too, the left side of the print is of little 
value, and the cross would be in a better position nearer the 
side of the picture. A cloud in the sky would also be helpful 
for its pictorial value and to assist in suggesting sunlight.* 

The method of control adopted to secure the result reproduced 
on the following page was as follows. I first secured a piece of 
thin pap:er-minéral to the glass side of the negative (in this case 
quarter-plate). This is best done by slightly damping the trans- 
parent paper between sheets of damp blotting paper. The 
extreme edges of the glass side of the negative are then given 
a thin, unbroken line of strong adhesive, such as seccotine, 
taking care that none of it comes over on to the film side. The 
sheet of damped papier-minéral (which should be bigger than 
the negative) is laid on a flat sheet of clean blotting paper. 
The negative is then gently placed (glass side down) on top of it, 
so that there is a margin showing all round. The edges are 
gently pressed into contact, some clean sheets of paper are then 
placed on top of the negative, and a book placed on top of 
that, and the whole put on one side until the papier-minéral 
is quite dry. It will then be found stretched as taut as a drum- 
head over the glass side of the negative, and the unwanted 
margin can be trimmed off neatly with а sharp knife. 

It would be quite possible now, by placing the negative in a 
retouching desk or in a printing frame that is held so that light 
is shining through the negative, to work on the paper back with 
pencil and stump or chalk, gradually increasing the density of 
various parts that require to be *' set back ” to a more distant 
plane, and leaving those parts to which it is required to give 
shadow emphasis. 

In the present instance, however, I employed a rather more 
roundabout method. Instead of working on the papier-minéral 
and increasing the density of the high lights, I cut it away 
in places with a sharp knife, and so increased the printing value 
of the foreground and the cross. А bromide print made from 
the negative now showed the cross and foreground in much 
stronger relief, while the buildings and distance were of lighter 
tone. From this print a new and larger negative was made, 
slightly out of focus, bv copying in another camera, and the cloud 
added by careful chemical reduction, while the light parts 
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of the cloud and other places that needed it were slightly touched 
up in the same way that ordinary retouching with а .pencil is 
done. А final print was then made. [п the case of a contact 


print, a piece of thin glass is placed between the negative and 
In the case of enlarging, the image is kept slightly out 


print. 
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of focus, or a piece of chiffon used over the front of the lens during 
exposure. 

The whole process can be conducted in the dark-room or work- 
room, and experiments in the production of pictorial results 
from small sharp-all-over negatives can be recommended on 
these lines to every enthusiastic amateur as a pleasant winter 
recreation. 
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THE SOLDIER'S RETURN. By J. MooRHoUstr. 


See article on page 352. 
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AN ITALIAN LADY. By Носн Сеси. 
From Hugh Cecil's One-Man Show, now open at the Camera Club, 17 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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MRS, LEWIS BAUMER. By Носн Cecile 
From Hugh Cecil's One-Man Show, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street Adelphi, W.C. 
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MISI AND SUNSHINE. 
By 


ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 


The original of this picture 
was cahibited at the London 


Salon of Photography 
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SOME HINTS ON MAKING A 
DARK-ROOM. 


LACING all the makeshifts generally 

resorted to on one side, and, apart 
from a sumptuously fitted dark-room, the 
amateur photographer has two ways left 
to him of solving the dark-room problem. 
The first and perhaps altogether the best 
way is to make temporarv use of some 
room, with an opaque shutter placed in 
the window for darkening purposes. 
When this is out of the question, he has 
the second best to resort to, which con- 
sists of a small portable dark-room of the 
type shown by K on the plan fig. 3. 
To assist those wishing to make use of 
one of these two methods, full working 
details are furnished below for both 
methods. 

Opaque Shutter. 

An opaque shutter to make a room 
temporarily dark is best made of two 
separate frames fixed together in the 
manner described below, the larger 
frame (fig. 1) being made to fit on the 
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Fig. 1. 


outer edge of the window frame, and 
the smaller frame (fig. 2) to fit inside 
the window frame. Both frames can 
be made of any ordinary wood about 
2 im. wide and in. thick. To give 
greater strength and solidity both frames 
(figs. 1 and 2) should be cut and joined 
together at the corners, as indicated by 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
ee калы will be got for at current rates if published. 

es s concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. á d diu 


A on the plan fig. II. The smaller frame 
(fig. 2) should be screwed on to the larger 
one (fig. 1), as shown on fig. 3. To pre- 
vent extraneous light entering at. the 
edges of the shutter, strips of thick soft 
felt can be tacked on, as indicated by 
shade on both figs. 3 and 4. If daylight 
enlarging is contemplated at some future 


time, this its use should be arranged for 
while making the shutter, and the little 
extra fitting required can be added to 
prevent disturbing the shutter when 
once made. When about to make this 
addition, the first thing to decide will be 
the exact size of the black opening 
shown on fig. 4, which is for illuminating 
the negative that is being enlarged from. 
Generally this opening should be made 
the same size as the outer measurement 
of the reversing back when removed 
from the camera. Supposing, for example, 
this opening measures 7} in. square, then 
at 7] in. apart fix on two pieces of wood 
about 14 in. wide and of sufficient length 
to reach across the smaller frame, as 
shown on fig. 4. At right angles to 
these two crosspieces fix on two upright 
pieces, also at 7} in. apart, as shown on 
fip. 4. This will give the necessary 
opening of 7] in. square. These four 
pieces of wood should be made to come 
flush with the surface of the shutter, by 
cutting half through each piece, as 
shown by A on the plan fig. II. Various 
makeshift contrivances can be made 
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use of for a support to rest the camera 
upon, or, if preferred, a small collapsible 
shelf can be fixed on the inside side of 
the shutter. A small turnbutton will 
serve to keep the shelf out of the wav 
when not in use. Various opaque mate- 
rials can be employed to cover the shutter 
over with, such as sheets of strawboard, 
American cloth, or even sheets of stout 
brown paper. If sufficient care can be 
taken of it to avoid bursting, the last- 
named makes a good, inexpensive cover- 
ing. 
A P»itable Dark-Room. 

A portable dark-room can be made 
in two styles. First, it can be permanently 
fixed together for use; or, on the other 
hand, it can be made in sections to easily 
hix together for the time being, and when 
work is finished it can be pulled to pieces 
and stored away out of sight. With the 
latter style it allows of development 
being carried on in any ordinarilv fur- 
nished room. A portable dark-room 
intended for temporary use is best made 
in six sections, as shown on the plan 
fig.II. These sections can be made out 
of wood about 14 by 14 in. thick. The 
top and bottom sections B and С of the 
dark-room should measure about 3 ft. 
6 1n. square, and they should be cut and 
joined together at the corners, as indi- 
cated by A and B on fig. П. The floor, 
section C, should be covered on one 
side with boards, as shown. If thought 
advisable, the top section B can be 
covered in like manner. The four up- 
right pillars, D E F G, should measure 
about 6 ft .6 in. long. To form the two 
supports H and I, which are for resting 
the working shelf upon. cut two pieces 
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Fig Ш 


of wood about 1} in. thick, and approxi- 
mately measuring 3 ft. 3 in. long. At 
both ends of the four pillars, D to G, 
and also the two supports H and I, long 
French nails with heads cut off should 
be driven in, leaving about І} in. of the 
nail protruding, as shown on the plan. 
At the four corners of both the top B 
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and also the bottom С round holes 
should be bored as indicated, for insert- 
ing the spiked ends of the pillars, into. 
At about 4 ft. from the bottom, holes 
should be bored in the four pillars D to 
G for running the spiked ends of the two 
supports H and I into. The r2 jn. 
wide working shelí ] can be formed 
out of one or more pieces of 4 in. thick 
wood cut about 3 ít. 6 in. long. On 
one side of the shelf two pieces about 
I} by 1} in. should be cut out, as indi- 
cated, to allow of the shelf passing the 
two back pillars. Almost any material 
that is sufficiently opaque to stop light 
penetrating will answer for a covering 
to make the dark-room. Two thicknesses 
of black and one of red twill answer 
well for an opaque covering. To prevent 
light entering at the door, the covering 
material should be made to overlap 
there, as shown by K on fig. III. Larse 
eyes which are used by dressmakers, and 


shown by M on fig. III, will answer for 
hanging the covering on the framework 
by. These eyes should be sewn on at a 
few inches apart along the upper edge 
of the covering, as shown by L. Short 
nails, or tacks with fair-size heads, can 
be driven into the framework at the 
same distance apart for hanging the 
covering on by the eyes. The piece of 
covering material for the top should be 


made sufficiently large to allow 2 or 3 in. 
hanging over the sides of the dark-room. 


This will allow of а piece of black tape 
passing round the sides of the dark-room, 
and being tied at one corner, as shown 
by arrows on K. The purpose served 
by the tape is to bring the covering on 
the top and sides into close contact, and 
so prevent light penetrating at the join- 
ing of the two sections. To make the 
window N for lighting the dark-room 
at about 3 in. above the work shelf, a 
hole of about 8 by 6 in. should be cut 
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in the covering of the dark-roon. The 
ruby window can be made by sewing a 
piece of ruby fabric on to the inside of 
the covering. To erect the dark-room 
for use, first place the two supports H 
and I in position, as shown bv arrows 
on P. Next place the four pillars in 
position by inserting the spiked ends 
in the four holes bored at the corners 
of the floor section C. Afterwards. in 
the same manner, place the top B on, 
and also place the shelf ] in position. 
Finallv, hang the opaque covering on 
the skeleton framework P by the eyes 
previously mentioned. To illuminate the 
dark-room the ruby window can be 
turned towards the window in the room 
during the hours of daylight, or if arti- 
ficial lighting be preferred at all times, 
a lamp of some kind or even a candle 
can be placed at a suitable height on 
some support in front of the ruby window. 
H. H. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
November 2, a lecture entitled ‘' Photography in Modern War- 
fare ” will be delivered by Major Colin Campbell. 


Royal Photographie Soelety (35. Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, October 3r, Mr. Croesby Routledge, M.A. (Oxon), 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.I., will give a lantern lecture entitled '' Inci- 
dents in an exploratory voyage of 100,000 miles on the yacht 
Mana ; and the great images of Easter Island.” | 


‘“ Tabloid ° Brown Toner.— Burroughs Wellcome and Co. are 
now issuing a special formula under the name of '' Tabloid "' 
Brown Toner for the purpose of toning scpia prints on bromide 
or gaslight papers to the colder, richer brown which is preferred 
for certain subjects. It is also suitable for use with sepia- 
toned lantern slides. The process is very simple. Take a 
print or slide previously toned with the sepia toner, and immerse 
it in a solution of one ‘* Tabloid ” Brown Toner in one ounce 
of 10 per cent. hypo solution. The warm sepia changes first 
to a cold brown, and finally to a rich. brown-black. Time of 
immersion, two to ten minutes, according to tone desired. 
After toning, wash in running water for thirty minutes. This 
formula will not tone black prints ; it is for use with sepia-toned 
prints only. This toner is issued in bottles of twenty-two 
tabloids. | 


Hurter and Driffield Memorial Fund—Second List of Sub- 
seriptions : 


Johnson and Sons, Ltd. celeke 15 15 O 
Dr Charles. Carpenter ARTOIS на 5 5 O 
J. J. Grifhn and Son, Ltd. .................... 5 5 O 
D ISTONU- MERE done EAS CROSSES ew acd OL 5 5 O 
Ibe MAN ROWS аи еа аа а асвя 5 5 O 
FEN SS PCAN ЖОООК ОО УГ EE К К ESQ Me aes 5 о о 
Sir N de W. ADIHCV ous AIRED 2 2 0 
M. Lloyd Davies (Toronto) .................... 2 2 о 
General Waterhouse .......................... 2 2 0 
COPS Butler vss reete eur d Rp OUR EOD EA A I I O 
Boece WO ГОЙ: ee ec ER EDUC ORES TELS us v I I O 
Horace Wilmer us edo so avr imos ele RAW AEN I I O 
Tewe ЛАШ: SUSAR E ad. rh ud o IO 6 
Dr- H- Roger Smith: 7 acusa eua died dor Sava aces o IO 6 
£52 5 © 

Amount In First List ...................... 435 I O 
Total on October 18, төтб .................. 1487 6 о 


All subscriptions should be} sent direct to the hon. treasurer, 
W. В. FERGUSON, Esq., K.C., 48, Compayne Gardens, South 
Hampstead, N.W. Cheques and postal orders should be crossed 
london Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 


** Photo- Mininiature."'— The issue for August deals with 
" Photographing the Children." It treats this popular subiect 
from various points of view, and gives hints on methods of work 
that have proved successful in practice. Some half-tone illus- 
trations are included. The London agents for the handbook 
are Messrs. Houghton's, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, W.C. 


A Photographie Wedding.— Readers of THe A. P. will be 
interested to learn of the marriage of Mr. Bertram Park— 
late hon. secretary of the London Salon of Photography—which 
took place on Saturday, October 14. The bride, Miss Yvonne 
Gregory, whose fine portrait studies at the last Salon created 
considerable comment, is an accomplished miniature painter. 
Bertram Park's own professional portraiture from his studio 
at 43, Dover Street, is now sufficiently well known to need no 
further commendation. Congratulations to both. 


Croydon Camera Club. —We are sorry to hear that Mr. J. M. 
Sellors, hon. secretary of the Crovdon Camera Club, has had a 
breakdown in health, and has been ordered away to the sea for 
some months. All communications on general club business 
should be addressed to him at '' Pentargan’’ Private Hotel, 
Falmouth, but matters requiring immediate attention will be 
dealt with by Mr. E. A. Salt, '" Knill," Glossop Road, Sander- 
stead, Croydon, who is acting as assistant hon. secretary during 
Mr. Sellors’ absence. 

Second-hand Apparatas.—A new catalogue of bargains in 
second-hand cameras, lenses, and enlargers of every description 
has just been issued by the City Sale and Exchange, 81, Alders- 
gate Street, E.C. The list should be of special interest to those 
of our readers who contemplate making enlargements from their 
summer negatives during the winter months, as it contains 
particulars of a large number of artificial-light enlargers offered 
at greatly reduced prices. Application to the above address 
will bring a copy of the catalogue post free. 


A Photographie Paradise.— Readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. 
will be interested to learn that the resort described in our issue 
of August 21 under the above title has, as a result of the article 
in question, been visited, amongst others, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cadby. In a letter to Mr. E. Howard Burnett, dated from 
the " Sun Inn " described in the article, Mrs. Carine Cadbv 
states that “ the situation is simply delightful." Those readers 
who would like to visit fresh fields next year, would be well 
advised to keep a copy of the issue of this journal mentioned 
above beside them, in order that directions for reaching this 
out-of-the-way spot may be at hand when wanted. 


T. E. B. Photo Christmas Cards and Calendars.— Messrs. W. 
Butcher and Sons, Ld., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue. 
E.C., have just issued an illustrated list of the well-known 
"Т.Е. B." photo Christmas cards and calendars with which their 
name has been so successfully associated. No less than twentv- 
six different varieties are illustrated and priced, and in most 
cases the cards are supplied complete with envelopes. Our 
previous experience of the excellence and good taste of tlie 
designs of the Christmas cards issued by Messrs. Butcher prompts 
us to advise our readers to apply to this firm without delav 
for particulars and prices in good time for Christmas and 
New Year. 
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FURTHER POINTS IN ENLARGING. 


AST week we referred to 
the lens and the light as 
used for enlarging, dealing 
entirely with artificial 
light because we re- 
garded daylight as 
out of the question in 
very many Cases, the 
majority of our 
readers requiring to 
enlarge as a winter 
evening pursuit. But 
there are /wo wavs in which many 
of the lighting arrangements may be 
employed. It is obvious that in hand- 
ling bromide paper we must protect 
it from all white light, except that 
which, passing through the negative 
and the lens, is required for the forma- 
tion of the enlarged image. We may 
differentiate the two methods there- 
fore in this way : 

(a) Shutting up the light. 

(b) Shutting up the bromide paper. 
The ordinary enlarging lantern does 
a, more or less, for there is frequently 
leakage of light from the lamp-house 
of the lantern. The other method (5) 
requires the use of an enlarging camera. 
It will be interesting to compare the 
two methods and to see what are the 
pros and cons of each of them. Method 
a, which requires a dark-room in which 
to work,is the better of the two, all 
things taken into consideration, as 
we shall find when the various points 
have been considered. 

Taking method a first, the principal 
difficulties are the complete shutting in 
of the light, and the fact that with the 
light so confined the lamp-house is 
very liable to get exceedingly hot. It 
is a curious fact that scarcely any 
manufacturer has yet properly tackled 
this problem of producing a lamp- 
house which shall be 

(1) Light-tight, 

(2) Well ventilated, 

(3) Capable of giving ready access 
to the light itself. 

We have said “ scarcely '" any manu- 
facturer, and no doubt each and every 
one of them will suppose he is the 
exception. Actually, our reason for 
the use? of the word °“ scarcely " 15 


that there may be a lantern which we 
have not tried, and which might 
happen to be the perfect specimen ! 
The wooden bodies lined with sheet 
asbestos are usually more light-tight 
than sheet-metal bodies, but slight 
modifications in the design should make 
light tightness much more certain. 
Usually a worker is obliged to use a 
focussing cloth or something of that 
kind, either as a curtain through 
which the projection lens of the lantern 
points, or to wrap round the body of 
the lantern to tie in the light. 


On the other hand, this form of 
enlarging apparatus has two outstand- 
ing advantages. The enlargement жау 
be of any size, the character of the 
negative being varied if a very large 
enlargement is required, as we saw 
last week. The only limiting factor in 
this direction is the size of the room 
in which one works, and it is onlv in a 
very small room that we should find 
any practical limitation in size. Any 
shading required may be done with 
comparative ease on the enlarged 
image, and what is being done may 
be seen without difficulty on this 
account. Further, and yet at the 
same time a closely allied matter, 
the paper may be removed quite 
readily from the easel, shut up in a 
box or drawer while a negative is 
being changed, in combination en- 
larging, and replaced in any required 
position on the easel for a second 
exposure. 

Now turning to method 5, the size 
of the camera required is the first 
disadvantage, and even to enlarge up 
to 15 by 12 the camera is fairly bulky. 
Its principal advantage is found when 
making enlarged negatives rather than 
direct bromide enlargements. Thediy 
plate, even if slow, is more sensitive 
than bromide paper, and stray light 
from the lantern is likely to produce 
a veil of fog. When the plate is shut 
up in dark slide and camera, however, 
it is being used under ordinary plate 
conditions, and cleaner results will 
often be secured. Where much mani- 
pulation in the way of masking and 
shading is not iequired, we should 
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prefer the enlarging camera method 
for enlarged or reproduced negatives, 
working with the parabolic reflector 
method of illuminating negative or 
transparency. Foi general enlarging 
work and particularly for combination 
work, whether simply the adding of 
skies or more ambitious efforts, we 
should prefer the ordinary enlarging 
lantern, or more correctly the ertra- 
ordinary lantern.which we hope one 
day to see. 


It is worth while noting, however, 
thit when using the camera method 
one may work in the comfort of an 
ordinary room, that is with a good 
light, an open fire, and so on. The 
work, indeed, becomes nothing more or 
less than copying, only as one is work- 
ing from a negative or a transparency 
one uses transmitted light (i.e. light 
passing through) instead of reflected 
light, as one would do in the case of 
copying a print. 

There are, of course, many little 
bve-paths and variations of method 
which the novice is introduced to 
gradually, as he ceases to be a novice. 
One of these occasionally used methods 
of procedure is the simultaneous ex- 
posure and development either of the 
whole or of a part of a bromide enlarge- 
ment. For working in this way the 
enlarging lantern is essential, because 
the enlarged print must be examined 
from time to time in order to see when 
sufficient depth has been obtained. 
The enlarging easel is a sheet of flat 
zinc or a sheet of plate glass, prefer- 
ably with a long trough below it, and 
the sheet of bromide paper is soaked 
in the developer before exposuie and 
placed against the easel, to which, 
being wet, it adheres. The exposure is 
now made, and the paper kept evenly 
wetted with developer by means of a 
large camel's-hair mop. Dilute de- 
veloper should be used,so as to give 
plenty of time and to avoid uneven 
development. From time to time the 
lens must be capped and the image 
examined, of course in yellow light, 
and when it is sufficiently strong the 
enlarged print is removed, quickly 
rinsed and placed in the fixing bath. 
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Such a method 15 useful when adding 
skies to landscapes. The landscape is 
first exposed, giving an exactly correct 
exposure, and using the paper dry 
in the ordinary way. This is then 
developed and rinsed, and laid against 
the sheet of zinc or of glass, and the 
exposure for the sky made. Develop- 
ment may be carried on as before at 
the same time as exposure, or it may 
be done in the dish, stopping when the 


sky is dark enough and fixing at 
once. 

It will be apparent that these 
mcthods give the worker certain 


chances which he cannot get in the 
ordinary wav of working, and that 
thev both need the use of the lantern, 
which leaves the bromide paper acces- 
sible during the period of exposure. 
Although the following method is 
not one which could be adopted by 
many workers, it is worth mentioning, 
because where space is available it is an 
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excellent way of overcoming some of 
the difficulties to which we have 
alluded. It is, in effect, to use one 
room as the lamp-house and to have 
only the front part of the enlarging 
lantern in the dark-room proper. The 
arrangement can be used most con- 
venientlv where there is a partition ora 
thin wall of lath and plaster or of 
4$ in. brick. The condenser would be 
built into a shallow box set on edge, 
which in its turn would be built into 
the partition or wall, as the case may 
be. Then the illuminant, whatever it 
may be, would be placed in the proper 
position with regard to the condenser, 
and a sheet of ground glass inter- 
posed. On the other side of the wall, 
that is in the dark-room, would be 
fixed the grooved frame for holding 
the negative carrier and the bellows 
and front carrying the lens, all arranged 
in the usual way for focussing. In this 
way it is possible to avoid entirely any 
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trouble from strav light, and what is 
also of great importance, the room 
in which the worker is employed 1s 
kept cooler and pleasanter to work in, 
particularly in warm weather. 

Where such an illuminant as an 
automatic arc lamp is employed, par- 
ticularly a powerful arc like the 
Jandus or Westminster enclosed arc 
lamps, this arrangement enables the 
lamp to be utilised for printing bv 
anv of the daylight printing processes, 
and it is surprising that more of our 
professional friends have not arranged 
their enlarging apparatus in this wav. 
For the wealthy amateur who does oil 
and platinotype printing as well as 
rough proofs on P. O. P. the method 
is ideal, not so much from the point of 
view of kiling two birds with one 
stone, but because the lamp can te 
left always in position for either the 
enlarging or the printing as mav be 
required. 


Ld, 
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“THE А. P. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are tor the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the pr»lucer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


points considered when awarding this prize. 


affixed to its back and properlv filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND D. N. is reserved: 


criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; 
for criticism purposes. 


iach entry must be the Competitor’s own work throughout. 
For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. ann P. N., 
Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


is offered every week. 


A first prize, 


consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 


Suitabilitv, taste. and care in mounting are the chiet 


worth 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
‘but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to tbe Competitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 


tizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be onlered independently from dealers. 
aud Editor's decision on all inatters connected with these Competitions will be final. 

Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize is awarded to A. E. mont; E. Dodd, Liverpool; R. Walker, Bath; H. Warner. 
Marley, 92, Lyncroft Gardens, West Hampstead. (Title of Hammersmith; L. E. Mumford, Harlesden; P. B. Trent, 
print, ' Students.) Technical data: Plate, Ilford Monarch; Shrewsbury. 
exposure, 5 sec.; lens, double Protar; stop, F/8; time of Class IL. 
day, 4 p.m., October; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, A. Allanby, London; J. Bennard, Grasby ; J. Treawavas, 


cream Seltona. 


Bradford ; 
The Second Prize is awarded to F. E. Tinker, 179, Fox Street, Burton ; 
Shetheld. (Title of print, '" The Last Match.’’) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington A.S. ; exposure, 2 sec.; stop, F/11; 


time of day, 5 p.m., October ; 
bromide enlargement. 


developer, Azol ; 


printing process, 


M. Ata-ur-Rahman, 
A. R. Walters, Harpenden ; 


Punjab; Mrs. P. Stubbs, 
B. Hopkinson, Charlton. 


Class IHI. 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and IT. are 
placed in Class HI. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to C. H. Stableford, 103, Light- — с ишы ب‎ 
woods Road, Birmingham. (Title of print, “ Ploughing in 
Autumn.'") Technical data: Plate, A.S.; exposure, 1-3oth BEGINNERS' SECTION. 
sec.; stop, F/8; time of day, 4 p.m., September; printing The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to С. Corne, 13a, London 
process, bromide enlargement. Street, Folkestone. (Title of print, '' Diabolo.") Technical 
The Mounting Prize is awarded to W. C. Squires, Rugeley data: Plate, Imperial; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-1ooth sec. ; 
House, Hardwick Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “ The time of day, 1 p.m., October; developer, Metol; printing 
Outpost.") Technical data: Plate, panchromatic ; exposure, process, Paget sclf-toning smooth. 
scc.; stop, F/6; time of dav, 3 p.m., February ; developer, 
UP printing process, Pon ү | Beginners’ Class. "T 
Miss Bamford, Thornton Hough; E. Lynes, Birmingham, 
Hon. Mention. G. Corne, Folkestone; Н. French, Bedford; A. E. Harris, 
E. C. Perry, London, S.E.; F. H. Lewis, Manchester; C. Kerry; F. Wylde, Bramley; W. Blackledge, Bilton; C. W. 


Mason, Ryton ; 
M. O. Dell, Walham Green ; 
T. G. Martin, London, №. ; 
Taylor, Reading. 
Class I. 
Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup ; 
Dover; D. J. Thomas, Risca ; 
L'pton Cooke, Islington ; 


Miss M. Oliver, Sidcup ; 
Town; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley ; A. Denton, East Sheen ; 
Miss E. Austin, Bishops Waltham;  N.; 
Miss E. Afriat, London, №. ; 


F. Taylor, Risca; W. J. 


B. Horner, Leeds ; 


J. E. Bush, Cape Barnes, Finchley ; 


E. J. E. Surtzer, 


sale, Rugby ; 
Palmer, mings, Topsham ; 
Kev. D. Fuge, Wakefield ; C. Wimbledon ; 


R. Weller, Egre- Harrogate ; 
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C. Woodhead, Leeds ; 
Oxford ; Miss Husband, Birmingham ; 
‚ Trewavas, Bradford ; A. 5. Kirbyshire, Wellingborough ; 
Wicklow ; 
Millington, Birmingham ; E. Hargreaves, Chatham ; 
E. W. Barwood, Levtonstone ; 
S. A. Simpson, Acton ; 
]. Harkness, 


Capt. G. C. Rynd, 
F. M. Strachan, London, 
Mrs. A. Lea-Barber, Torquay ; Mrs. 
M. Tatter- 
Miss D. Cum- 
G. R. Wentworth, 


Newcastle; Miss A. Ponsonby. 


E. S. Murray, Woking. 
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DARK-ROOMS- DIRE 
AN AMERICAN VIEW. 


IKE the rest of the camera tribe, my first dark-room was a 

bathroom. You know yourself that this doesn’t last long. 
The different acids, potashes, and other pestiferous compounds 
we use soon cause gangrene of the bath-tub. Then, like the 
sidewalk loafer, it's——' Move Оп!” 

Only two moves remain—a divorce or the basement. Ha! 
to the basement then be it. Outside of breaking a quart bottle 
full of permanganate of potash solution on the tiled floor of the 
bathroom, the moving was highly successful. '' Now," said I 
а la Monte Cristo, “ the basement is mine ! '' 

Fool that I was! I soon longed for the bathroom again. 

There, at least, I was pestered only by the members of my 
own family. The basement proposition was worse than a free 
festival in a coloured church. Everybody wanted to get in. 
Sometimes all at once, other times one by one. Washerwomen, 
plumbers, furnace-repair men, electricians, old rag and bone 
men, yes—and whitewashers! Who in the name of humanity 
would want a dark-room whitewashed ? Опе has no idea of 
the wants of humanity until he opens up à basement dark- 
room. It is a phase of weak humanity to want to '' bulge in ” 
past a ''no admittance ' sign. 

I'd no sooner get a то by r2 piece of Linen Cyko paper tacked 
on the enlarging easel than everybody in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania would pound on the basement door, all howling like starved 
hounds: ''Open this door!” “І want my bicycle!” “Is 
m y football 
down there? ” 
They wanted 
rakes, baseball- 
bats, jars of jam, 
garden - hose, 
clothesprops and 
everything that 
а well-cluttered 
basement con- 
tains. Small 
boys found the 
ruby glass in the 
window - shutter 
a fine thing to 
peg stones at. 

(Poor old Job 
had a time-table 
telling the 
arrival and de- 


Gangrene of the Bathtub. 


parture of boils.) 

Monday.—Washday. The laundry-tubs being over my 
basement dark-room, I could always expect a deluge of bluing- 
water or hot soap-suds whenever the washerwoman found it 
convenient to upset the washboiler or do some other Niagara 
Falls stunt. (I finally baffled her attempts somewhat by the 
use of umbrellas.) 

Tuesday. —Ironing-day. The thumps of twelve-pound flat- 
irons, used two at a time by а 300-pound burnt-umbered Amazon, 
vibrated the house like a powder-mill exploded by the ‘“ hyphena- 
tors." Tuneful fragments of camp-meeting songs and shuffling 
of ham-like feet accompanied the thumpings. 

Wednesday.—Ash-day. (Ashes here in Philadelphia are 
poked out of a 61 by 81 Tom Thumb window in strawberry boxes 
and such.) Basement like a flour-mill on a windy day! Ten 
thousand pinholes waiting for every negative ! 

Then, in the absence of other annoyances, the next-door 
neighbour would wash out four box-car loads of rag-carpet 
and hang it all on the iron picket-fence, where it would cast a 
Stvgian shadow on the reflector-board of my daylight enlarging 
contraption. Swear? At that time, I could outswear the 
tarriest bucko mate in the old “ lime juicer ” days. 

Were the family out, every peddler in Philadelphia would 
take turns to see who could push the bell-button in the farthest. 


“ That cough," said the doctor, “ is never going to get апу 
better in a basement! "' 

I moved my camera-junk to the room on the second floors 
that I used for a studio. There is no running water in the room, 
but I manage to get along without it, as I will explain 
later. The first thing I did was to build a cabinet to hold 
my truck. It’s already jammed to the guards, and each pay- 
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My programme of inflictions was as follows : 
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AND DELIGHTFUL. 


By W. R. BRADFORD. 


day I bring home more stuff. Oh, where will I put it? There 
may be amateurs richer in jugs and bottles than I am, but I 
have my doubts. I next put up an extra-heavy opaque 
roller-shade at each window, making two at each window: 
The shutter, fitted to the lower half of the ''sunny side” 
window, with a focussing cloth 
over the upper half, makes a 
light-tight window when the 
two shades are pulled down. 

I go into action as follows: I 
carry а bucket:and a pitcher full 
of water, lay a sheet of oilcloth 
over my desk. Then up goes 
the window-shutter with . the 
camera. The enlarging easel 
follows. Pull down the shades 
and lock the door ! In a то by 12 
tray I pour an ounce and a half 
of acetic acid and thirty-two 
ounces of water. That's for 
rinsing prints or negatives ; the 
bucket of water furnishes а 
place to rinse hands. 

I can clear the deck, so to 
speak, in about ten minutes. I 
use a tank for developing nearly all my plates. For illumination 
by daylight, three yellow Virida papers, passe-partouted between 
8 by ro plain glasses, furnish a splendid volume of safe light for 
bromide and gaslight paper. The addition of a sheet of ruby 
glass provides ‘‘ safety first ” for any plate, up to panchromatics. 
For these plates and for night illumination I have an electric 
lantern, in which, by removing the glass over the reflector, 
I insert three circles of yellow Virida paper and two of green 
Virida paper. If I work in daylight, I cover the light in my 
window-shutter board, and the electric lamp then furnishes 
a safe light to handle the much-dreaded panchromatic plates, 
which, if not looked at, poked and jiggled every two minutes, 
are as easy to handle as a roll of film in a film-tank. 

I hope that I have made myself clear in my attempt to show 
that an elaborate dark-room with hot and cold water spigots 
is not necessary. True, at times your substitute dark-room will 
look like a 5 and ro cent store struck by lightning. At those 
times keep your wife out, as it might make her excited or dis- 


Darkroom Work on Washday. 


— 


Oh! There's 


- 


couraged—so to speak. Still, if the worst comes to the worst, 
a pair of silk stockings or a box of candy will cover a multitude 
of objections. I'm simply passing on my experiences to those 
who would like to know ''how-to-make-successful-pictures 
in-a-bedroom!’’ It can be done, and furthermore it will 
teach you order and cleanliness, as you for any considerable 
length of time will have to be neat, otherwise it will take more 
than silk stockings and candy to square things. 

Personally, had I no other place, I would even turn a folding- 
bed into a dark-room, and, on a pinch, would construct an 
enlarging camera out of a rubber boot, rather than give up my 
beloved vice of photography. Cholera can be cured, but the 
camera-bug is a hard-dying germ. Long may it live! 

Photo-Era (Boston, U.S.A.). 


ш Google 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Scottish Federation. 

The annual joint meeting of the council and the 
society secretaries of the Scottish Photographic 
Federation was recently held at the Ү. М. С. A, 
Institute in Glasgow, and they talked of the future. 
There is a slump in matters pictorial in Scotland, 
hence there was no invitation from any society 
for the Scottish Salon to be held in their town 
during the ensuing season. Someone suggested it 
should be postponed for the duration of the war, 
but whilst that unknown quantitv was not exactly 
accepted, in all probability it will be the actual 
result, for the meeting decided to abandon it again 
this year. The Salon is the main feature of organisa- 
tion in the Scottish Federation, and that being in 
a state of sleeping stupor it is only natural other 
“ slowing down " will take place. Various economies 
were suggested for immediate adoption, and one 
is that the Federation Blue-book be suspended for 
next year, thus making the current issue serve two 
years. The Federation secretary, Mr. |]. W. Mac- 
kenzie, occupied the chair, and reported some falling 
off in numbers owing to the clubs having so many 
members serving with the colours. 


Other Scottish Notes. 

Being experts in picture making in normal tiines, 
Scotsmen, even in war time, like to see the pic- 
tures of others; therefore one can readily under- 
stand the pleasure that was evidenced at the monthly 
meeting of the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle held 
in the Religious Institution Rooms, Glasgow, last 
week, with Mr. John Baird in the chair. A selec- 
tion of pictures was on view, the work of Messrs. 
E--L ortimer, Ward Muir, W. Crooke, and 
W. А. Clark, examples which pleased the assembly 
very much indeed, particularly Mr. Mortimer's 
large bromides. The portfolio of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation was also present, and 
received some praise. Another portfolio that I 
bear of occasionally is that which is under the charge 
of Miss Stella Malcolm, contributed to by members 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society. I am told 
it is an excellent medium for good and useful criti- 
cism. This society, by the way, is only to meet 
on the first Wednesday in each month, instead of 
weekly, for the rest of the session. Another Scot- 
tish item of interest is that Mr. Wm. Crooke, of 
Edinburgh, has consented to judge the Federation 
slide competitions. 


All is Well at Dennistoun. 

The secretary of the Dennistoun Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association has many features of interest 
to relate. The summer session has been most 
successful from all points of view, and means of 
attraction to keep up the same attention of the 
members for the winter session are being eager! 
sought. The syllabus is a good one, with competi- 
tions of much interest. For instance, eighteen 
members took eighteen exposures of a subject 
which is to be the groundwork of a development 
and printing competition. Six members сап 
develop at a time, and the rest look on, and ditto 
for printing. On the “ flashlight " night members 
bring their kiddies, and on one evening they hope 
to have twenty cameras set up, and to expose with 
one flash. That's good Scotch economy, is it not ? 
The secretary says he has been well received by 
the lecturers, and he hopes for good attendances, 
as the great bulk of the members are exempt from 
war service. Whist drives, intended to provide 
the revenue for paying their serving soldier mem- 
bers’ subscriptions, incidentally help both the 
social and financial side, so all is well at Dennis- 
toun. 


Society Portfolios “Make Good.” 


From the Richmond Camera Club comes some 
excellent news on the club portfolio question, a 
feature І have strongly advocated for adoption 
in its many forms of usefulness. Space limitations 
prevent me at present going very fully into the 
subject, but perhaps many of my readers will 
remember some of the features I recommended. E 
now quote from the Richmond Camera Club their 
adopted scheme, which, I may add, has not come 
about without very careful thought. When intro- 
duced into the organisation of this club there was 
a plenitude of cold water, yet it has survived and 
made good. Since the actual inception of the 
scheme the portfolio of prints which circulates 


among the members at intervals for mutual advice 
and criticism has met, says the portfolio secretary, 
with the heartiest and most consistent support of 
members. Thursday's meeting, called the '* port- 
folio night," demonstrated the interest it hal 
arousel, and a lively discussion came about to not 
only maintain the feature, but to extend its useful- 
ness, if possible. Dr. Rodman, the president, a 
host in himself, and Mr. Fred T. Coupland, an old 
hand at society work, engineered the schemes. 


Novel Portfolio Ideas. 


One suggestion for a portfolio is term2d the 
" portrait round," the main jle being that the 
members of the circle form themselves into pairs 
and that the individuals comnposingz such pairs 
should photograph on? another, and the priuts 
so obtained should be coutributed to a subsequent 
round of the portfolio to be decided upon. It was 
decide to proceed with the scheme, and I have по 
doubt it will be most interesting, and that instruc- 
tive results will be obtained, Other suggestions 
discussed and adopted are a “ still life” round, 
and that an endeavour should be made to exchange 
portfolios with some foreign society. I don’t quite 
apprehend what is included in the term “ foreign," 
but several good British societies would only be 
too glad to respond. Another proposal is that a 
negative should be selected, and duplicates repro- 
duced in such a number as would allow all members 
of the circle to be served out with identically similar 
negatives from which to work. Let each member 
treat the printing and finishing in his own way. 
It was thought considerable benefit would be de- 
rived from seeing the very varied results which 
are bound to be the outcome of the proposal. 


Stalybridge Syllabus. 


The Stalybridge Photographic Society have 
taken considerable pains in issuing a very good 
syllabus, and now intimate that the monthly circular 
will be discontinued, consequently it is up to the 
members to show their appreciation of the list by 
giving regular attendance. Among other features, 
an effort is to be made to prepare a set of pictorial 
lantern slides to be loaned to other societies in 
return for a similar privilege. Quarterly competi- 
tions and a circulating portfolio are other useful 
features. 


Hull to Help Ambulance Brigade. 


The Hull Photographic Society's syllabus 15 ful 
of interest, and shows evidence of good organisa- 
tion. With one or two exceptions it appears to 
be largely a self-contained effort, which under all 
circumstances redounds to their credit. One can 
well imagine they will be specially interested in 
the lecture by Mr. Herbert Cook on the “ Conquest 
of the Air," for it is a subject that Hull claims to 
have some knowledge of at first hand. The big 
lecture of the session is on November 8, when Mr. 
Alex. Keighley will lecture on * Pictures of Egypt,” 
in aid of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. Six- 
pence admission is to be charged for this lecture, 
which is given in the rooms of the Royal Institu- 
tion. Hull is greatly indebted to the assistance 
of this splendid body of voluntary workers, and 
one may be sure they will rally for this lecture, if 
only to show there is no lack of appreciation. 


Only Dormant. 

The president of the Southern Federation in- 
terestingly writes: * I daresay you are thinking 
the Southern Federation is as dead as the dolo. 
It is not, however, quite so bad as that ; but as all 
the societies are situated in the prohibited areas, 
things are very quiet indeed, and great difficulty 
is found in doing outdoor work, iu addition to which 
most of the young active members are with the 
forces. We keep going very quietly, and all the 
leading societies are now in with us; Exeter and 
Plymouth have come in since I last wrote you." 
I am very glad indeed to hear of my southern 
friends again, and appreciate their difficulties. 1% 
is somethiug satisfactory to know they are only 
dormant in a wav, aud will be on the active list as 
soon as it is possible to resume normal conditions. 


Curious. 

I had а note on the Exeter Camera Club a week 
ago, and if there is anything in thought transmis- 
sion it was curiously demonstrated by the fact that 
Mr. Dawe appears to have decided to write me on 


the Federation and Exeter Club on the same date 
as I penned that note. Mr. Dawe has removed 
from Portsmouth to Exeter, and I am sure his 
personality will not be long in giving signs of moving 
the Exeter Camera Club on progressive lines. 1 
note they have already become affliated to the 
R. P. S. and federated with the Southern Federa- 
tion. The club is fairly active and on the up-grade, 
with a good winter’s programme. Мг. Dawes 
address is," Kenmure Lodge," St. Sidwell's, Exeter. 
Southern Federationists, please note. 


A Leeds Syllabus. 


The Leeds Photographic Society has issued it- 
winter syllabus, which may be a little restricted 
in number of events, but there is certainly n^ 
diminution in quality of subject. It is the proud 
boast of this society that it was founded in 1852, 
and, like many good old societies, it does not make 
changes very rapidlv, consequently I find that 
Mr. Robert Mackay is again the president, and опе 
of its old workers, Mr. R. Stockwell, continues às 
secretary. Other changes (if any) are few, and, 
like a wise society, it is federated with the York- 
shire Photographic Union—not “ affiliated," as 
termed in the syllabus. Mr. К. Stockwell's address 
is, 11, St. John's Terrace, Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 


First Time for Years. 


The annual meeting of the Herefordshire Photo- 
graphic Society was held on October 13, when Mr. 
Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S., was unanimously re- 
elected president, and Mr. A. Lovesey secretary 
and treasurer. A very encouraging report was 
presented, showing that last vear's deficit of £4 155. 
had been entirely wiped out, and there was a work 
ing balance to be carried forward. This was the 
first time that a balance in hand had been shown 
for some years. The membership was inaintained. 


Dublin to Make a Record. 


The opening meeting of the Photographic Society 
of Ireland was held recently, when the president, 
Мг. H. Hanna, K.C., delivered an address on “ Re- 
cord Work." In the course of his remarks Mr 
Hanna pointed out the great importance of record- 
ing ancient and other buildings, and scenes and 
events associated with the city of Dublin. The 
lecturer emphasised the value of such a record to 
future historians and archeologists, and all who 
take an interest in the life and progress of the 
city. Following a discussion a sub-committee wa: 
appointed to consider the best means of carryinz 
out the proposed scheme? in a systematic manner. 


Slide Making Interests Canterbury. 


The opening night of the Canterbury Camera 
Club’s autumn session was marked by a particularly 
good attendance of members, who were privileged 
to see a selection of Mr. James Shaw's remarkably 
beautiful lantern slides, and to hear the secretary 
read Mr. Shaw's lecture on “* How I Make my 
Lantern Slides." Perhaps it is almost unnecessary 
to add that the splendid examples shown, as well 
as the expert advice given in the paper, were greatly 
appreciated, some of Mr. Shaw’s pictures of Man- 
chester, as well as his unique figure studies, being 
specially admired. Although the Canterbury Club 
has temporarily lost a comparatively large number 
of its members (who are serving with the colours) 
it is still going ahead; two new members were 
elected at the above meeting, and other applica- 
tions for membershi p are pending. 


Syllabuses Various. 


Several interesting syllabuses are to hand, among 
which I include the one issued by the Blackburn 
and District Camera Club, which appears to be largely 
relying on its own workers for filling the even- 
ings. Two Sheffield societies have also issued very 
good programmes, viz., the Sheffield Brunswick 
Camera Club, which includes such subjects as 
“ Diffusion in Enlargements,” * Dry Mounting,” 
" Passe-Partout Mounting," etc., and the Hallam- 
shire and Sheffield Photographic, which has just 
held its annual meeting and elected H. H. Diver 
president and Tom Vasey secretary. The Willesden 
Photographic Society has a very good list, quite 
one of the best from the London area this week 
I am also glad to have such an excellent syllabus 
as the Aberdeen Photographic has issued. The 
same excellence is observable in the syllabus of the 
Edmburgh Photographic Society. 


ТТ Google 
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focal length. We may use a long and.a 
short-focus lens on the same object and 
viewpoint; the former gives the larger 
scale picture on the same size of plate. 
For a distant subject the exposure is 
the same for the same numbered stop, 
e.g. F/8. But for a near subject (ie. 
portrait) the longer focus gives you an 
advantage. With it you can get the 
same size of head when far away as you 
get with the short-focus Jens when 
closer to your model. The more distant 


INFORMATION AND camera gives better proportions (per- 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. spective). The exposure for the same 
A selection of queries from our correspondents of general nominal stop will be the same. The 


interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 


man’s portrait is the better of the two 
in all respects. 


Moonlight Effects. 


pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
2 MATION will be freely given, апі correspondents will To ohtain moonlight effects, what fraction of 
А expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full the correct exposure should be given? etc. 
стт, a. un T es name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- W. P. (Dublin). 
Б АЙ — V Cul à. cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed r . 
to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND You correctly surmise that some so- 


Toning Slides, 

Atter bleaching some slides in copper bromide 

and waching in nitric acid, I got very minute 

reticulation, etc. S. H. C. (Teignmouth). 

Please observe our rule as to writing 

on one side of the paper only. Also, when 
referring to books, quote page, etc. We 
are of opinion that the nitric acid bath 
was too strong. Try r part acid to 
100 parts water. Alternatively you might 
harden the gelatine by a chrome alum 
. plus hypo, etc., fixing bath, i.e. combined 
fixing and hardening. 


Mounting. 
Would you please explain the method of coating 
with gelatine, drying and damping? etc. 
A. G. W. (Wendover). 
The starch or other cold mountant is 
really the simpler process, and more 
suited for the amateur dealing with a 
few prints. If you keep at hand a piece 
of quite clean and damp (not wet) sponge 
on a saucer, you can keep your fingers 
clean, and also wipe off the mount any 
superfluous mountant. The gelatine 
method is as follows: Dissolve 20 gr. 
gelatine in warm water, work it up into 
a froth by twirling the handle of a brush 
between the hands. Apply the froth 
to the back of the prints. Let them dry. 
Wipe the mount with a damp sponge. 
Lay on a gelatined print, and press till 
good and even contact is obtained. 


Developer, Enlarging. 


(1 )Pyro, soda carbonate, soda sulphite, Should 
developer be a brown colour, and does it keep 
any length of time? (2) What difference does 
it make to an enlargement if lens is stopped 
down to F/32 by daylight ? 
R. S. (Eastbourne). 
Both your questions leave us a little 
uncertain as to your meaning; therefore 
if we misread your letter you must write 
again more fully. (т) It is not practical 
to have a one-solution pyro-soda-car- 
bonate-sulphite. The pyro and sulphite 
must be in one solution and the carbonate 
in another, and the two only mixed as 
required. Both these solutions may be 
practically colourless while separate, but 
turn vellow-brown soon after mixing, and 
shortly become useless. The following 
is an economical developer we can com- 
mend to your notice: (A) Water 1 oz., 
potass. metabisulphite 12 gr., soda 
sulphite go gr., pyro 25 gr. Add water 
to make 2 oz. total. (B) Soda carbon- 
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ate 6 drm., soda sulphite 4 drm., water 
to 16 oz. To make a working developer 
take 1 drm. A, and add B to make r oz. 
Average time of development at this 
time of year, 5 minutes for portraits, 
6 minutes for landscape. (2) Does the 
F/32 refer to the making of the negative 
or the enlargement by daylight? A 
small stop such as F/32, when making 
a negative, gives great depth of focus 
(ie. subject), and corresponding longer 
exposure. But when enlarging from a 
negative which is a flat thing of little 
depth there is no need for or gain by 
using such a small stop. Beginners some- 
times make the mistake of supposing 
that detail to the print can be added by 
using a small stop. 


Developing Portraits. 


After developing a portrait, is it better or not 
to let the negative lie in water before fixing ? 


F. J. О. (Red Hill). 


To reply to your question fully would 
take more space than we can give to 
any one querist. We have in hand some 
experiments illustrating the features of 
this method. But meanwhile we may 
briefly say that the use of this idea 
depends on one’s aims, the subject, and 
the. stage of development at which the 
soaking is done. Suppose a contrasty 
portrait subject, adequate exposure for 
the lower tones, a soft effect desired, then 
soaking will help if it be started soon 
enough. 


Lens Hood. 


(1) I fitted a tube over lens barre], drawing 
it forward till the sides of the camera were 
dark. Does this affect the exposure? (2) 
Would a larger lens with larger F/8 give same 
size head with shorter exposure ? 


P. S. (Clapton). 

(т) We are glad to see that you are 
recognising the importance of an efficient 
lens hood. The proper function of a hood 
is to shield the lens (glasses) from all 
light which does not pass directly to the 
plate. Open the camera back. Put your 
eye opposite the corner of the opening, 
and draw forward the hood until you can 
just or doubtfully see its edge through 
the lens. This will not lengthen the 
exposure. The light you are cutting off 
is doing harm. (2) By larger lens we 
presume you mean longer focus. The 
size of the plate does not determine the 


called moonlight effects are due to very 
short exposures in sunlight. Correct 
exposure is an elastic term. Suppose 
т sec. to be the minimum practical 
exposure, then with an ordinary or 
average plate the latitude of exposure 
permits us to give any exposure between 
I and, say, 6, 8, 10 seconds, and yet get 
a useful negative. For moonlight effects 
one generally aims at exposure, say, 1-10th 
to half the minimum daylight-effect expo- 
sure. It is a common mistake to over- 
develop these ‘‘ moonlight ’’ negatives. 
The resulting print is thus too contrasty. 


Copying. 
Is it possib!e to copy a photograph with quarter- 
plate camera? If so, how long would you 
expose the negative ? C. S. (Sheffield). 


We are glad to know that you have 
found our pages interesting and helpful. 
To copy “ same size" means that the 
camera extension (lens board to plate) 
is double the focal length of the lens, 
e.g. for a 5 in. lens the camera must 
extend то in. Cannot say how long the 
exposure must be, as this depends on 
colour of original, lighting, plate speed, 
stop, etc. Suppose you are copying a 
black and white original, with good dif- 
fused light indcors at this time of year, 
rapid plate, stop F/8—try two or three 
seconds. 
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Spectres and Monsters. 


It was only about twenty years ago, to the best of my re- 
collection, that amateurs seriously began to make lantern slides 
from their own negatives. Such prodigious energy has been 
put into lantern-slide making since then that photographers 
have come to assume proprietary rights in the magic lantern 
itself, and have begun to think that Roger Bacon—was it really 
Roger ?—invented it with an eye to their own special benefit. 
But long before the amateur began his course of horrification, 
the special value of the magic lantern as a hair-raiser was well 
understood ; witness a description which I have culled from an 
old book written by a gentleman of the name of Phillips in 
1696 :— 

“ A certain small Optical Macheen, that Shews by a gloomy 
Light upon a white Wall, Specters and Monsters so hideous, 
that he who knows not the Secret, believes it to be perform'd by 
Magic Art." 

So that the gentleman who nowadays magnifies for us the 
salivary glands of the house-fly a thousand times on the slide 
and up to half an acre or so on the lantern sheet had his pre- 
decessors even before Queen Anne was dead. 


Herc we are Again. 


Lantern-slide time has come round again, and the gentlemen 
who happened to be in Louvain with their cameras just before 
the war are hoping still to enjoy some halo of glory in this their 
third successive year. Slides of former holiday jaunts in 
Belgium, however, are now undergoing a slump. Those who 
possessed such trophies made themselves insufferable, at any 
rate to the few folk who had never been to Belgium at all, or, 
having been, lacked sufficient foresight to ply their cameras in 
Dinant and Malines and elsewhere on the trail of the Hun. I 
would seriously suggest that this year they should give us some 


views of our own towns and villages standing in all their ancient. 


peacefulness, and entitle the set : “ What the Germans Didn't,'' 
or something to that effect. 


Slides-down and Trips-up. 


Talking of lantern slides, I notice that one writer up north 
urges his fellows in the craft of lantern-slide making to eliminate 
every slide from a lecture series that is not technically good, 
even if by so doing they should reduce the lecture to a lecturette. 
Keep out every subject, he savs, the negative of which will 
not give in the slide a fairly good technical result. The reason 
for this ruthless pruning is that one or two poor slides will 
depreciate the value of the series, and it is his experience that 
if a defective slide is shown and all the rest are good ones, the 
good ones are apt to be forgotten, and the defective one re- 
membered to the end of time. But in that case the converse 
ought to be true. It ought to be possible to make up a lecture 
set of defective slides, and interpolate one or two good ones, 
which on the same reasoning would be remembered when the 
defective ones were forgotten. 


Damage Done. 


Some photographers are almost childish over their slides. 
One man whom I remember well made a special lantern-slide 
box to carry his lecture sets about in. It was made of the 
stoutest wood, strapped with the finest leather, and lined inside 
with velvet or plush or something. No receptacle was too 
good for his little bits of glass. Once while he was giving a 
lecture before a certain societv, a shapely diagonal crack showed 
itself right across the screen. He managed to ejaculate, ''I 
hope it is only the cover-glass," and then collapsed in a dead 
faint. The usual remedies proved inadequate to restore him, 
until the lanternist, who had his own troubles, was heard to 
remark that the breakage was not in the slide at all, but in the 
lantern condenser, worse luck ! whereupon the lecturer jumped 
up in quite a sprightly manner, and continued his discourse as 
though nothing had happened. 


Ungrateful. 


One lantern-slide worker entrusted to my 
keeping a few odd lantern slides—the oddness 
relates to the number, not to the quality of the slides— 
of some electrical phenomena һе had been studying. He 
counselled me to be very careful with them, as they were 
irreplaceable, and accordingly, as I had to take them on 
a journey, I disposed of them in my portmanteau. But 
the weirdest things happen inside a portmanteau, for which, of 
course, I cannot hold myself responsible, and on releasing 
them at the end of the journey I found that they had been 
interfered with by the butt-end of the hairbrush, and that the 
images of electrical phenomena they previously bore had been 
strangely multiplied; indeed, that the streaks of lightning 
were branching out all over the place. Most people, I think, 
would have been grateful, or at any rate interested, on finding 
the very effect they were seeking increased so remarkably, but 
this man was quite indifferent as to the pictorial or scientific 
value of these additions, and really appeared to bear a grudge 
against me for something. 


Expletives. 


There are times when one envies our friends the enemy. 
Looking through a German dictionary of technical terms the 
other day, I realised what a good language the German photo- 
grapher has got to vent his feelings in. We speak, for example, 
of the dark-room lamp, which has quite a limpid sound as we 
pronounce it, but the German lets himself go in '' Dunkel- 
kammerlampe,'" which sounds quite bracing We occasionally 
say things about flash powders, especially just at present when 
some of them fail to come up to the point of ignition, but the 
name ''flash powder ” affords no outlet to the feelings. Call 
it “ Blitzlichtpulver," and you immediately feel better. The 
high price of potassium ferricyanide, again, makes us savage, 
but if we cculd sav it as it is in German, “ Blutlaugensalz,"' it 
would be as good as taking sixpence off an ounce of the stuff. 


Chatter. 


A correspondent writes to describe as iniquitous the rule 
which forbids photography in Kew Gardens on Sundays. But 
I understand that some of the plants have strong Sabbatarian 
prejudices, and it is just as well to mind one's P's and Kews. 


In a Paris paper I notice an advertisement by a gentleman 
who is desirous of exchanging a complete apparatus for animated 
photography, '' capable of making a rapid fortune," in return 
for a motor-car. Presumably, having made his own rapid 
fortune by the aid of the first article, he proposes to reduce 
himself again to poverty with the aid of the second. 


A lecturer before the Child Study Society the other night 
complained that British people had too keen an eye for minutiz, 
which prevented them from seeing wholes. But it is our keen 
look-out for holes these dark nights which leads us to pay such 
attention to detail. 


Prohibited. 


When, though unpossessed of permit, 
You attempt a view or two, 

In a place—what do they term it ?— 
Where photography's taboo, 

Then no doleful warning heed you, 
But in sober truth exult, 

Be light-hearted, for indeed you 
May expect a “ fine ” result. 


To Buy, Sell, or Exchange a camera, lens, or 
accessories, see Supp. p. 6-7. 
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AN OLD GAME. 


The original, a bromide print (61 х 51), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Readers of THE A. P. in all parts of the world should 
note that as this popular annual is now in active prepara- 
tion, and will be ready at the end 
«PHOTOGRAMS or ОЇ the year, orders should be placed 
THE YEAR,” 1916. at once with newsagents or dealers, 
or sent direct to the office of this 
paper, 52, Long Acre, W.C. Every year it has been 
necessary to issue this advice, and every year hundreds 
of readers have written us that they have been dis- 
appointed through not ordering in advance. The 
volume last year was completely out of print and 
unobtainable within a very short time of publication, 
and our publishers urge that all who desire to possess 
this beautifully illustrated annual, both for themselves 
or to send as a gift book to a friend interested in pictures, 
should place their orders without delay. The price 
remains the same— paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; cloth 
bound, 3s. 6d. net. 
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As announced last week, the entries in this competi- 
tion have far exceeded those of any previous vear, and, 
in addition to the great num- 
ber entered, we think it would 
be extremely difficult to have 
got together a better lot of 
lantern slides showing such a high average of merit as 
the prize-winners. Both pictoriallv and technically 
they will teach many a useful lesson to members of the 
photographic societies before which thev will be exhi- 
bited during the winter months. The collection started 
on its tour on Tuesday last, and the popularity of 
THE A. P. Prize Slides is well indicated by the fact that 
they are practically fully booked until May of next 
year. The list of awards will be found printed on 
another page in this issue, and it will be noticed that 
the number of plaques and certificates has been very 
considerably increased, and no awards whatever have 
been withheld, as occasionally happened in the past. 
The reason for the remarkable number of entries this 
year points to the fact that the prohibition on much 
outdoor camera work has driven the keen workers to 
devote their energies to this typical and alwavs in- 
teresting branch of indoor photography. We welcome 
many new workers of high promise among the com- 
petitors. 


THE ANNUAL LANTERN 
SLIDE COMPETITION. 


November 6, 1916. 


In the course of his interesting lecture at the Roval 
Photographic Society dealing with the application of 
photography to the scientific study 
of plants, Mr. Martin Duncan 
described his methods of photo- 
graphing plants out of doors. 
The modern botanist is no longer able to confine himself 
to the study of dried specimens in cabinets, but he has 
to go out and see the plant in its natural environment, 
and for teaching purposes it is very desirable to make 
some record. The question, therefore, is to get a photo- 
graph of the plant, more or less isolated, but still grow- 
ing in its native soil. Mr. Martin Duncan has found 
it of much use to carry about with him an ordinary 
painted canvas background such as can be bought 
from any photographic dealer under the name of 
“ amateurs’ backgrounds for portraits," measuring 
about two feet by three, and covered over with some 
flat oil colour. This he mounts at the extremities with 
a longer pair of poles than it had originally, pointing 
the ends so that they can stick into the ground. He 
adds a third rod by means of rings in the middle of the 
canvas, and in this way he is able to arrange the screen 
in the form of an arc so as to isolate the plant. The 
picture is thereby saved from unsightly out-of-focus 
blobs, and the contrivance also serves as a wind screen. 

o QO OQ 

The pictorial possibilities of November at first sight 
are not very encouraging. '' November's sky is chill 
and diear," and for a picture of 
November landscape breathing the 
extreme of desolation one has only 
to read the whole of the introduction 
to “ Marmion,” with its tale of the pinching heaven, 
and the withered sward, and the sallow brow of the 
hill. Yet November has a subtle beauty of its own for 
those who look long enough. People who like to 
personalise the months sav that they prefer November 
sulks to the biting sarcasms of March and the peevish- 
ness of April. The man who goes out for a walk on a 
November afternoon and reallv studies the landscape 
will come back with a new appreciation of the dripping 
days, and the veiling mist, and the gawky trees. Scarcely 
anvwhere is there a note of vivid colour, not even “ the 
hectic of a dying vear,” for November is the most 
colourless of all the months ; yet within a narrow scale 
there is an exquisite gradation. 

9 8 9 

It is not very flattering for photographers to remember 
or be told that the dark-room originally was considered 
a fitting abode for lunatics, and hence the 
phrase “ќо keep him dark,” which really 
means to keep a feeble-minded person 
confined in a dark-room. Readers of the 
Comedy of Errors will recall how Pinch tells his mistress 
that ' both man and master is possessed ; they must 
be bound and laid in some dark-room." The same idea 
occurs in a remark attributed to Judge Jeffreys: '' This 
man ought to be kept in a dark-room. Why do you 
suffer him without a guardian? " It isa little hard on 
those devoted people who have made the dark-room, 
instead of the habitation of lunacy, a temple of art and 
science, that they should find in one of the standard 
dictionaries the following definition of “ dark-room "' : 
‘formerly considered a proper place of confinement for 
a madman ; now used by photographers "'! 
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T is astonishing how poor most of the criticisms 
in photographic portfolios are. There are gener- 
ally one or two members whose remarks make it 
worth one's while to remain within the fold, but 

those of the rest are practically valueless. Some 
members never get beyond the adulatory stage or an 
expression of like or dislike. Others go so far as to 
say a print is good or Баа; or if they venture further 
they give the impression of advancing to make a hesi- 
tating criticism, and then running away as hard as 
they can. Some again could apparently say a lot, 
but kindness forbids. They are afraid of hurting 
susceptibilities or ruffling feathers. 

Strangely enough, too, there are some whose work 
is well known in the land, and yet who seem to halt 
and collapse as soon as they put pen to paper. They 
are artists by instinct. They invariably do the right 
thing, and select the best pictures with unerring judg- 
ment, but they are lost as soon as they are asked to 
give a reason for their opinion. Such individuals are 
useful to a circulating portfolio only by the example of 
their work. 

Photographers, in respect of powers of criticism, are 
very different from their brothers of the brush. A 
gathering of the latter, indulging in mutual criticism 
of each other's work, give their opinions candidly, and 
these opinions are generally sound and helpful. This 
Is because they are based on an art training and a 
knowledge of principles. Їп this connection it is 
surprising how many of the most successful photo- 
graphic exhibitors are also artists of the brush. 

The attitude of organisers of portfolios is to some 
extent the cause of the poverty of the criticisms. The 
quality of the work they are interested in, but they 
take no steps to obtain good critics. And yet good 
workers are much more plentiful than good critics, 
and capability of criticising is of equal importance 
with production of work. Some men would be valuable 
members even if they never produced work at all. 

Of course, the root of the matter is lack of art train- 
ing, and it is this deficiency which it should be the 
chief aim of portfolios to make good. The improve- 
ment of work certainly, but education in the principles 
of art and the development of the powers of criticism 
first and foremost, for with these the improvement of 
work will follow. In fact, one of the rules of every 
good portfolio should be that those of its members 
who have received no art training shall proceed to 
study the matter seriously at once. 

Every artist who wishes to succeed has first to master 
the technique of his art. Most photographers likewise, 
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to some extent at any rate, become proficient in the 
technical side of their hobby. But the artist goes 
further than this. He has to study form, composi- 
tion, tone, and expression. The facility granted by 
the camera is apt to make the photographer careless 
in these directions. Why trouble about form, when 
the lens does the drawing perfectly; or tone, when the 
use of a screen enables this to be correctly rendered ? 
Of course, as regards composition, we all select our 
pictures to the best of our ability. But expression ! 
Well, most photographers are very hazy as to the 
exact meaning of that term, and still more hazy as 
to its application. 

The artist has also to be true to Nature. He tries 
to capture one of her fleeting moods, and by means of 
his own unaided skill to transfer it to paper. He 
therefore has to study Nature much more intimately 
than most of us photographers ever trouble to do, 
wherein doubtless we lose much. We must be careful, 
nevertheless, when preparing our own pictures or 
criticising those of others not to make a fetish of '' truth 
to Nature." There is such a thing as artistic licence. 
and it is sometimes the exaggeration or alteration of 
certain features that gives force and character to a 
picture, making it a success. We must look at a 
picture from the point of view of him who made it. 
What effect did he wish to produce, and how far has 


. he succeeded ? 


Ruskin has fallen from his once high position as arch- 
authority on art, but there are many passages in his 
“Modern Painters" in regard to Nature which will 
repay study. Аз regards the pictorial side of our own 
branch of art, there are several excellent books, espe- 
cially Horsley Hinton's ''Practical Pictorial Photo- 
graphy,” Antony Guest’s “ Art and the Camera," 
and A. J. Anderson's“ A. B. C. of Artistic Photography.” 
The last is a book which should be read and re-read. 
There is also a book on painting which was recom- 
mended in this journal some long time ago—“ Land- 
scape Painting" by Birge Harrison. Much of it 
applies to photography as well as to painting. R. A. M. 
Stevenson's “ Velasquez ” is a masterpiece of criticism, 
and deals with an artist specially interesting to photo- 
graphers. Another great master whose pictures are 
practically in monochrome, and therefore most helpful, 
is Rembrandt, who is expounded excellently in Mr. 
C. J. Holmes’ “ Notes on the Art of Rembrandt." The 
same author has also written '' Notes on the Science 
of Picture-making," which is a splendid book. ‘The 
Appeal of the Picture," by F. C. Tilney, is a book that 
will also repay careful reading. 
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Having armed ourselves, however inadequately, 
with the weapons of criticism, we should proceed to 
use them to the best of our ability in our portfolios, 
and so gain proficiency. We should study every picture 
from this point of view. If it appeals to us, we should 
ask ourselves what quality it is that makes this appeal, 
and why. If it seems unsatisfactory in some respects, 
we should be prepared to say so, giving our reasons. 

It should be borne in mind that, even if our criticisms 
are not always helpful to the criticised, the thought 
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and analysis given in making them are educating our- 
selves. If one of the great ones should proceed to 
expose our shortcomings in the notebook, so much the 
better, for his remarks and the resulting discussion are 
bound to be instructive. In fact, the more discussions 
that arise out of the criticisms or in connection with 
points of art the better; and if every portfolio could 
have a few members selected for their capabilities in 
this direction rather than for their work, the benefit 
would without doubt be great. P W; 


“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from Z to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SunJECT. | Ordinary Plate. | 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes. .. | 

Ordinary landscapes with not too much foli- 
age, open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, etc. | 4/ 

: ; ; / 

Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 


1/10 ,, 


foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/3 РА 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

GE pictures (af d ay bas „ше Lim. се 34 " 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ‘+ wa 2 secs 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector | 6 "i 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. SEE EN VD паня 
sec. | 1,60 sec. 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
1/15 3) 1/30 » 1,40 » 1/50 39 
1/6 " 1749  .. S146 -y 1/20 " 
1/4 s 110. -i 1/123 y 1/15 á 
1/2 is 1/4 ۴ 1/5 5 1/6 = 
14 T 1 is 1/2 ji 1/3 T 
5 secs, | 3 secs. | 2 secs. | 1j » 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. Gladiator. 


GRIFFIN, Gramme. 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


CLERON, Roll Film. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


Barnet, Red Seal. 

" Super-Speed. 
CapzTT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
Extra 


ui 


CRITERION, 
Rapid. 
Epwarps, Comet. 
Gem, Salon. 

» Portrait. 

» Salon Iso. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 

2 Panchromatic. 


à Versatile, Most Rapid. 


» Zenith. 
ImPERIAL, Flashlight. 

» Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
Lumiere, Sigma. 

Э Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 

" Supreme. 
s Brilliant. 


Special 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. 


PacET, Swift and Ex. Special. 
», Panchromatic, 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 
Press. 


WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


Barnet, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 


Cavett, Royal Standard 
xtra Rapid. 
s Royal Standard 
rtho. 


CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
"А Iso. Extra Rapid. 
Eastman, Extra Rapid. 
a Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteor. 
»,  lsochromatic. 


ILronp, Rapid Chromatic. 


a Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


Leto, Phoenix. 


LuMiERE, Blue Label. 


Marion, P.S. 


” 
lso. 


Mawson, Felixi. 


Instantaneous. 


Flat Film. Gem, Medium. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. ILronp, Chromatic. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. ra Empress. 

» Matte-Ground. Marion, Portrait. 
ENsicN, Film. ке Landscape. 
Gem, Colour-screen. Pacet, XXX. 


WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


П.ғоко, Versatile Rapid. 
Wratten, Instantaneous. 


” » Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 


" Ortho. B. x Sovereign. 
Packt, XXXXX. "МЕ, iA Plates. 
" Special Rapid. Kopar, N.C. Film. Barnet, Ordinary. 
" dra. 5> Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, тө? А , 
Rajar, Special Rapid. 50. пагу 


VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- 


Speedy. 
Wratten, Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. | 


BARNET, Film. 


»  Selt-screen 
Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid. 
Professional. 


LUMIERE, ea A. B, and C. EDWARDS, Medium. 


GEM, D d 
А E nive ow. 
^ Бари, ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PaGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 


MawsoN, Electric. 
PacET, Ortho. S 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C.)—On Thursday, 
November 9, Mr. W. Thomas will give a practical demonstration 
on '' Making an Exhibition Picture.” 


Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.)—On 
Tuesday, November 7, Mr. W. L. F. Wastell will lecture on 


“ Landscape Composition and Paget Colour Plates." 


We learn from Baryta, Ltd., that Mr. H. S. Mallabar has 
ceased to be general manager, and that Mr. Lowry, sales manager, 
and Mr. Lord, the London representative, are also no longer 
connected with the company. 


Sunday Rambles Round and About London.—A further series 
of personally conducted walks in London is announced by Mr. 
A. H. Blake, M.A. On November 12, “ Petticoat Lane and its 
Markets." Meet Aldgate East, District station, 10.45 a.m. On 
November то, '' The Church of the Deaf and Dumb ”’ and '' The 
Church of our Allies the Russians." Meet outside Times Book 
Club, Oxford Street, 10.45 a.m. On November 26, “ Historic 
Southwark." Meet south end of London Bridge, 10.15 a.m. 
Readers of THE A. P. should endeavour to attend these extremely 
interesting walks. Application to the hon. sec., Miss Gribble, 
Brabazon House, Moreton Street, S.W., will bring full particulars. 
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OME time back an idea occurred 

to me (welcome little stranger) ! 
The idea was that it might be pos- 
sible to produce pleasing little sketches 
in an almost mechanical manner from 
photographic negatives. After a con- 
siderable amount of experimenting I 
arrived at the process which I now propose to describe, and 
some of the results of which are shown herewith. Аз a winter- 
time method of making results of a novel character from 
favourite negatives it will doubtless appeal to many readers 
of THE A. P. 

To put it shortly, the process is as follows :—Coat a plate 
with gelatine ; sensitise with bichromate ; print under a nega- 
tive; soak in water until the image appears in relief; make 
a cast in plaster of Paris; and finally take rubbings from the 
ast with heel-ball, crayons, or other similar substances. 

I now propose to describe the various stages of the process 
more fully. 

The Negative. 

A good deal depends upon the judicious choice of a nega- 
tive. It should be of the type known as ''contrasty." The 
image should also be well broken up into light and shade, and 
should not consist of large areas of even tone. If there is a 
large even area of, say, dark foreground, and another of light 
Sky, it is plain that, in taking the rubbing, there will be a ten- 
dency to both areas coming out the same tone. I have found 
а quarter-plate to be the most convenient size to work. 


The Gelatine Relief Plate. 

As it is necessary to allow for frilling and other marginal 
defects, the relief plate should be larger than the intended 
picture. Half-plate is not too large for a quarter-plate subject. 
Waste half-plate negatives may be used if thoroughly cleaned. 

To coat the plates proceed as follows :—Soak gelatine in 
old water in the proportion of т oz. gelatine to 34 oz. water. 
When soft, dissolve by standing the vessel in another containing 
hot water. When dissolved, stir in т fluid dram of glycerine 
to each ounce of solution. The quantity required is about 
I Oz. of solution for each half-plate. 

To prepare the plates for coating, it is necessary to make 
‘some arrangement for preventing the gelatine from overflowing, 
as the amount on each plate is considerable. For this I finda 
satisfactory plan is to take a piece of stiffish paper, a little 
larger each way than the plate, place it at the back of the latter, 
and press both into the lid of a half-plate box, so that the edges 
of the paper are turned up, and form a retaining fence round 
the plate. The plates to be coated are now laid on a flat sur- 
face, and levelled with a spirit-level, and are then ready for 
coating. 

It is important to prevent bubbles from forming in the coat- 
ing, and in order to do this, the gelatine is first poured 
into a warmed and perfectly clean teapot, so that the solution 
may be drawn from the bottom. It is then gently poured into 
а measure glass (also warmed) held at a slope, until an ounce 
has been poured out. This is then poured gently over one of 
the levelled plates until it is covered with a thick even coating. 
‘The operation is repeated for the other plates. When the 
gelatine has set they may be removed to some convenient 
‘place to dry, which will take two or three days, according to 
‘circumstances, and any adhering paper can be removed. 


Sensitising and Printing. 

When the plates are dry they are sensitised by immersion 
for fifteen minutes in a 6 per cent. solution of ammonium 
bichromate, and dried in the dark. This will also take a day 
or two. When quite dry they are ready for printing. They 
are then placed in the printing frame under the negative, and 
it is well to mark the position by scratching the gelatine at 
the corners of the negative, to facilitate replacing after examina- 
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tion. To see when the printing is sufficiently done the nega- 
tive must be removed and the plate examined. There should 
be a fairly strong visible image. If not strong enough, the 
printing should be continued, the negative being replaced in 
register by the image, or if that is not yet visible, by the scratches 
made on the gelatine. To avoid unnecessary examination it 
is a good thing to put out some blue ferro-prussiate paper 
under a negative of similar printing density. When the blue 
paper is thoroughly well printed, it is time to examine the 
other. I find that in winter with a fairly good diffused light 
about an hour is required for printing. 

When the plate is removed from the printing frame, without 
exposing it to any strong light, it is put into cold water and 
soaked. @This requires about twenty hours or so, and it should 
be in running water part of the time, in order to get rid of the 
bichromate. At the expiration of the twenty hours’ soaking 
the image should be seen in fairly strong relief, and the plate 
= now ready for the next stage, viz., the casting in plaster of 

aris. 4 

As is well known, it is a property of bichromated gelatine 
which has been exposed to light, to lose the power, which it 
would otherwise have had, of swelling on being soaked in water. 
It follows from this that our print will be found to be swollen 
in the light parts, which were protected by the negative, while 


Heel-ball Rubbing on Thin Paper. 


the dark parts, which were not so protected, will remain de- 
pressed. Consequently, if a rubbing could be taken off it at 
this stage, the result would be a negative picture. 

If, however, a cast be made from the relief picture, and a 
rubbing taken from the cast, the result will be a positive. As 
the gelatine nearly always dries flat, it is necessary to make 
the cast from it while wet. To do this the relief plate is re- 
moved from the water, and the surface moisture mopped ой. 
It is then lightly smeared with vaseline or some other oily 
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substance. А quarter-plate box, with the bottom cut out all 
except a margin of about 1 in., is laid down on the portion of 
the relief plate occupied by the picture, in order to prevent the 
plaster from overflowing. 

This must be done before the plaster is mixed, because it 
dries very quickly. About 5 oz. of plaster is put into a bowl 
and as much water added as, when well mixed with a spoon, 
will make it of a consistency to flow fairly easily. I find from 
2] oz. to 3 oz. is about right. When well mixed it is poured 
into the quarter-plate box, of which the relief plate now forms 
the bottom. 1% will quickly harden into a slab of about one- 
third of an inch thick, and, after a little while, may be removed 
from the relief plate and examined, when it should show a 
clear picture in relief. 

It is as well to leave it in the box for some hours to harden. 
When the box is removed the cast is put aside in some place 
to dry. A rubbing could be taken off it at this stage, but the 
relief would thereby be flattened and perhaps destroyed. 
It is best to leave it to harden for about a week, and then a 
large number of rubbings may be taken off it without injury. 

If the cast is not successful the reiief plate may, at any time, 
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Heel-ball on Thick Notepaper. 


be resoaked and a fresh cast made, but the gelatine plate should 
not be stored in a warm place, or the gelatine will crack off. 

I do not recommend common plaster, obtained from the 
grocer in a paper bag. This has generally lost its powers of 
adhesion, and is useless. The kinds I have used with success 
are (т) “* Bowling's Nilexcon Investment," sold by Plucknett, 
Poland Street, and other places; and (2) Alabaster, sold by 
Lechertier Barbe, Jermyn Street. Both of these are excellent, 
and are in tins. 

When the cast has been kept about a week the rubbings 
may be taken off it. This is the most interesting part of the 
whole proceedings, and it is wonderful what a variety of effects 
can be obtained from the same cast by using different sorts 
of paper and of pigment, and by varying the touch in applying 
the latter. 
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Of the accompanying sketches, the portrait was made with 
crayon on thinnish notepaper, and the other with heel-ball on 
thicker paper. 

Many other variations can be made, and I have obtained 
excellent results of a soft nature even on thick blotting paper. 
The best kind of crayon to use is a hard kind, and I find those 
known as '' Raphael," at 6d. a box, answer very well. Besides 
heel-ball and crayons other pigments may be used. For in- 
stance, I have obtained excellent results with a piece of coal 
out of the domestic scuttle. Contrary to what might be ex- 
pected, this gives a pleasing sepia tone, instead of black. A 
burnt stick also gives a sepia tone, but it is not as satisfactory 
as the others. Crayons, of course, yield any colour desired, 
and if the operator has sufficient skill he can even make the 
sketches in colours. The writer is no draughtsman, and the 
sketches made are no doubt faulty, but I think it has been 
shown that the process is capable of giving very pleasing results, 
even in the hands of those who are not skilled in drawing. 

A plaster cast made as described, and allowed to harden 
properly before being used, will probably give as many rubbings. 
as will be required. But if it is desired to make one of a harder 
and more permanent nature, instead of starting with a negative 
start with a positive, and proceed in all respects as already 
described, until the plaster cast is completed. This cast would, 
Of course, give a negative picture, the start having been made 
from a positive. Therefore another is made from it, this time 
in sealing-wax. Тһе kind known as ''parcel sealing-wax ” 
answers perfectly and is only sevenpence a pound! one pound 
would make about three casts. Some arrangement is made 
round the plaster cast to prevent the melted wax overflowing, 
and enough sealing-wax to make a slab of about one-third 
of an inch thick is melted in a lead ladle or small saucepan, 
and poured gently over the plaster cast. When cool the wax 
will be found to be stuck tight to the plaster unless the latter 
has been generously smeared with vaseline, and even then 
sometimes the two will not separate. In this case the plaster 
must be broken off, and scraped away with a knife, and the 
remains soaked and scrubbed off with a nailbrush. The worst 
of this plan is that it will sometimes be found that air or moisture 
in the plaster is driven out by the hot wax, and forms pits 
in the surface next the plaster,thus spoiling the picture: also 
the cast having been broken off a new one must be made. I 
have tried lead instead of wax, and found the pitting much 
worse, but the lead does not stick, so the plaster cast is not 
injured. On the whole I think it is best to rest contented with 
the plaster cast well dried before use. 

Rubbings or sketches produced in this manner have a con- 
siderable charm, and, in most cases I prefer them to photo- 
graphic prints from the same negatives, besides which large 
numbers can be produced in a very short time and at no expense, 
after the cast has been made, except for the paper on which 
they appear. 

The process is by no means expensive, all the materials 
used being cheap, neither is there much work involved, although 
it seems long to read about. The operations are simple and 
easy, and the rather long time required before the final cast 
is ready for use is due principally to the slowness in drying of 
the gelatine and plaster, but this does not involve any labour 
on the part of the operator. He has only to wait. 
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AWARDS IN “THE A. P." ANNUAL LANTERN-SLIDE COMPETITION. 


THE entries in this competition were very numerous and of 
high quality (see page 366). The following is the award list : 

CLass I. (Landscapes and Seascapes).—Silver Plaque: Engr. 
Commdr. E. J. Mowlam, R.N., Southsea. Bronze Plaques : 
T. F. Brogden, Scarborough; J. B. Martin, Paisley. '' A. P." 
Certificates: J. Hill, G. Suter, J. Ludlam, Н. Felton, F. A. 
Tinker, A. W. Smith, R. C. MacIntosh, J. G. Johnson, E. Wragg, 
J. J. Hartley, A. I. Burnley, H. Boughton, T. D. Ralli, F. 
Hayden, C. J. Unsworth, E. S. Maples. 

Crass II. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).—Silver Plaque : 
T. A. Hudson, Sunderland. Bronze Plaques: E. Wragg, 
Sheffield ; T. F. Brogden, Scarborough ; J. E. Croydon, Leices- 
ter. ‘‘A. P." Certificates: Н. C. Ranwell, W: Mullin, E. 
Preston, T. D. Ralli, H. A. Hill, W. C. Squires, H. Felton, 
A. J. Wood, J. J. Hartley, E. Tinker, C. J. Unsworth. 

Crass III. (Architecture).— Silver Plaque : H. Felton, Han- 
well. Bronze Plaques: L. J. Jarman, Cambridge; A. L. 
Hitchin, Newcastle-on-Tyne. “ A. P.” Certificates: A. H. 
Tompkins, J. E. Adnams, H. C. Cross, C. H. Horton, R. Hancock. 


Crass IV. (Flowers, Fruit, etc.).—Silver Plaque: Francis 
A. Tinker, Sheffield. Bronze Plaques: W. Firth, Rotherham ; 
T. A. Ward, Leicester. '' A. P." Certificates : E. Tinker, С. №. 
Colthrup, F. W. Taylor, F. W. Beck, A. I. Burnley. 


Crass V. (Miscellaneous— Natural History Subjects, Record, 
Scientific, etc.).—S?/ver Plaque: R. Hancock, Stechford. 
Bronze Plaques : S. Crook, Scarborough ; A. I. Burnley, Scar- 
borough. “ A. P." Certificates: S. Crook, R. Hancock, A. L. 
Hitchin, F. W. Curtis, R. Chislett, G. C. Weston, E. W. Collier, 
E. S. Maples, T. D. Ralli. 


Crass VI. (Colour Photography).—Silver Plaque: G. А. 
Platt, Manchester. Bronze Plaque: К. Y. Banks, Bourne- 
mouth. “ A. P." Certificates: W Scruton, Kwee Kiem Тоеп, 
J. B. Martin, W. Weaver Baker, W. Firth, S. Hole. 


Crass VII. (Special Champion Class for Past Silver Plaque 
Winners).— W. Hill, of Leek, and C. A. White, of Newport, 
I.W., tied for the award in this class, and therefore a signed and 
mounted exhibition print by the Editor will be sent to each. 
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By “ ONLOOKER.” 


AULTY PRINTS are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, because for a “perfect” print опе 
requires a perfect negative and faultless printing, 

developing, etc. At the same time one sees a con- 
siderable number of prints which, if not quite perfect in 
the eyes of the expert critic, are yet a long way on the 
right road, and with a little more care could be carried 
further still. On the other hand, one sees not a few prints 
which show that their producers either did not take the 
trouble to avoid defects, or perhaps did not know what 
caused them or how they might be avoided. Under 
the above heading it is proposed to bring together a 
collection of very brief notes, designed to assist workers to 
diagnose the cause of various defects, and to offer hints 
as to how such defects may be cured or, better still, avoided 
in the future. 


Excessive Light and Shade Contrasts, 


sometimes termed '' soot and whitewash ” prints. Nega- 
tive too contrasty for the paper, generally the result of 
over-developing the negative. Thisis usually more marked 
if the exposure has been just a little on the over-short side. 
Certain developers, e.g. hydroquinone, tend to give con- 
trasty negatives. Pyro-stained negatives, especially if 
slightly under-exposed and over-developed, give harsh 
contrasts. 

If gaslight paper has been used,.then try bromide paper, 
which gives a softer print than gaslight with the same 
negative and developer. 

We may also employ the Sterry process, i.e. a bath of 
very weak potassium bichromate after exposure and before 
development; and also the plan of throwing off the 
developer the instant the image appears, rinsing the print 
and then letting it continue developing with the developer 
it has already absorbed. 

A vigorous-contrast negative should be printed in a 
strong light, i.e. near theilluminant; or magnesium ribbon, 
incandescent gas mantle, electric arc, etc., may be used. 
Fully developed prints from such negatives may sometimes 
be improved by slight reduction by ammonium persulphate. 


Flat-contrast Prints 


point in directions generally opposite to those just con- 
sidered—i.e. to weak-contrast negatives. Usually these 
have been over-exposed and under-developed. If bromide 
paper has been used in the first instance, then gaslight 
paper may now be tried. Or a feeble printing light 
employed, e.g. a candle flame, or ordinary gas at a 
distance of say 6 ft. 

The face of the printing frame may be covered with tissue 
paper, ground glass, thin opal glass, tracing cloth, etc. 
Over-printing of the paper and the use of an exhausted 
developer may be the causes. Under-development gives 
flatness. Quinol as a contrast-giving developer needs 
mention. One method which has been advocated is as 
follows: Expose fully and develop fully also. The print 
is now much too dark. Prepare a stock solution of Water 
I 0z., potass. iodide 50 gr., iodine 5 gr. Of this take 5 
to 10 minims, and add water 1 oz. On immersing the print 
the lights, paper, etc., turn blue, but this vanishes on 


passing the print through a clean hypo fixing bath (hypo 
from 3 to 4 oz., water 20 oz.). 
Grey Fog, Silver Fog, 

і.е. where we should have white paper there is visible a 
slight grey veil which really affects the whole print. Usually 
it indicates light fog—a faulty dark-room light, i.e. of the 
wrong colour or too strong. But the defect may point 
to faulty storage of the paper, i.e. damp, heat, gas or fire 
fumes, etc.; prolonged development, or insufficient bromide 
or other restrainer in the developer; too much alkali 
in the developer. Developer may be too warm, or con- 
taminated with a trace of hypo. This fog is more likely to 
happen with metol than quinol., and is very often caused by 
taking out the print at an early stage of development and 
holding it close to the dark-room lamp to examine it. 
It has also been attributed to allowing white or actinic light 
s Si on the prints in the fixing bath before they are safely 

xed. 

Discoloured Edges ; Blue Fog. 

This rather points to stale paper or faulty storage, but 
it may be due to handling the prints during development 
with hypo-contaminated fingers. 


Developer Stains, often Yellowish, 

point to too low a temperature and consequent slow de- 
velopment, during which the developer discolours (oxidises) ; 
or the developer may be too weak, or stale, or exhausted 
by previous use. Taking prints out of the dish to examine 
them, exposing their surface (back and front) to the air, 
favours discolouring of the developer. Under-exposure 
tempts one to prolong development and invite staining. 
A fixing bath discoloured by developer carried into it 
by unrinsed prints often leads to staining. Hence one 
reason for rinsing the print momentarily between developing 
and fixing. Insufficient preservative (e.g. soda sulphite, 
etc.) may be a cause. 

Sometimes, but by no means always, this stain may be 
removed by very weak hypo and ferricyanide reducer. 
The following is also worth trying: Water то oz., thio- 
carbamide 20 gr., citric acid 20 gr. or nitric acid from 3 
to 5 minims. 

Rusty, Yellowish, or Greenish Blacks. 

This defect may indicate over-printing or too much 
bromide in the developer, or slow, cold development. 
Or it may be that the developer does not suit the paper, 
which with another developer gives quite good results. 
Pyro-soda often tends towards greenish images. 

Such prints may be “ bleached " by an acid bichromate 
bath and then quickly redeveloped, which often greatly 
improves their general appearance. Bleachers: (1) Water 
IO oz., potass. bichromate 50 gr., hydrochloric acid 25 min. ; 
or (2) Water то oz., potass. ferricyanide тоо gr., potass. 
bromide тоо gr. 

Amidol, scalol, monomet, rytol, or azol are suitable 
developers. These should not, or need not, contain 
any bromide. 

Rusty prints may be improved by toning, e.g. : (1) Water 
IO 0z., soda acetate 30 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. ; or (2) Water 
5 0z., am. sulphocyanide 20 gr., gold chloride 2 gr.; or 
(3) А combined fixing and toning bath may be used. 
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A ONE-SOLUTION 
L 5 ^ THAT WILL KEEP. 
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SASM AN ARTICLE FOR THE PRACTICAL WORKER. 


HE advantages and utility 

of pyro as a developer 
for plates have never been 
questioned. It has also been 
demonstrated on many occa- 
sions in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER that as a developer 
for bromide and gaslight paper 
it holds its own with any 
'" non-staining '' developer. 
The advocates of pyro for 
negative work invariably regard it as the ideal developer, 
and it probably stands higher to-day in popular esteem for both 
professional and amateur photographers than ever it did. 

Some formule, however, show a greater tendency to produce 
stains on the fingers or a staining of the negative than others. 
This is welcomed by some workers, but not regarded as an un- 
mixed blessing by others. The fact, too, that it generally 
has to be made in two solutions which do not keep when mixed 
has been put forward as an argument against it by many modern 
supporters of the popular one-solution developers 
77 We are glad, therefore. to quote from an article appearing 
in our American contemporary, Camera Craft, in which the author 
describes at considerable length a one-solution pyro-developing 
formula that seems to have remarkable keeping qualities, and 
at the same time to preserve the characteristics of the best pyro 
formule, with added qualities of its own. 

The author, Mr. Thomas Southwold, is a professional photo- 
grapher who specialises in at-home portraiture, including groups 
and child studies. Several of his results are reproduced in our 
contemporary, the negativés being developed in every case by 
this formula. Its developing powers in bringing out detail in 
the shadows and at the same time retaining delicate gradations 
in the high lights are well demonstrated. 

This one-solution developer has a number of marked advan- 
tages: It is non-staining even after repeated use, it’ yields 
negatives that have the right gradations in printing density 
for any of the soft-working papers. The negatives are neither 
blue-black as with metol-hydroquinone, or brown-black as with 
the ordinary pyro formula, an intermediate colour that prints 
neither harder or softer than it looks being secured. Its keeping 
quality is remarkable for an all-pyro developer, for such it is. 
The formula reads as follows : — 
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PUT KOLIK Mout seni DASS 567 gr 
Sodium sulphite, desiccated ............. 3,155 gr 
5odiun DIRUDIE еа oes os Rai Кб» каа 720 gr 
Sodium carbonate, desiccated ........... 960 gr. 
КОШИ Todidae Quake оа A dx 5 gr. 
Walter to DARE i Loves ТОЧ РОИА ЧЧ I gal 


For amateur work a smaller quantity in the same proportions 
could of course be made. 

This formula gives what may be characterised as a '' neutral 
sulphite ” developer ; and as its keeping qualities are conditional 
upon its proper preparation, the following procedure must be 
strictly observed: First, thoroughly dissolve the sulphite in 
thirty-two ounces of hot, not boiling, water; then add the 
bisulphite and bring the solution to a boil, keeping it there for 
five minutes. When it has cooled down to about зо deg. Fahr. 
add the pyro. Dissolve the carbonate in sixteen ounces of 
warm water, add the iodide, and then pour both solutions into 
the tank and add water to one gallon. Sixty-five degrees is 
the most satisfactory temperature for the developer, and, 
when first used, the developing time is about eighteen or twenty 
minutes. 

After the developer has been used for several batches of 
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plates or films, a strengthening solution should be added for 
each new batch, or as needed to keep the developer up to the 
desired strength. For this last, mix in the same manner the 


following : 
E VIO TALTE Eb EI be ocio ctis I20 gr 
Sodium sulphite, desiccated ............... 630 gr. 
Sodium Disulplite 15.2 spar + ая eas I50 gr. 
Sodium carbonate, desiccated ............. I,490 gr. 
Potassinm Iodide ял етл AERE eR n 4 gr. 
hill фо. Ж. гї PT 60 oz. 


Mr. Southwold in his article upholds a theory of development 
that in his case, at all events, appears to be well sustained in 
practice. It is that a correctly exposed negative should not be 
allowed to remain in the developer after the highest lights make 
their appearance on the back of the plate. To continue develop- 
ment beyond this point, he argues, destroys the relationship 
existing between the light tones. With development prolonged 
beyond this point the secondary high lights acquire the density 
of the first, and so much desired gradation and separation of 
lights is destroyed. He remarks: ‘‘ I do not think favourably 
of any developer that demands, in order to secure a negative 
of sufficient printing density to yield satisfactory results, that 
development be carried beyond that point where the more 
important high lights, usually the facial ones, appear on the back 
of the plate. 


“ Straight pyro is the only developer I know of that enables 
me to ' live up to' my theory. It may be contended by some 
that this pyro quality is one that is purely and simply a matter 
of stain, and that only in this regard does it differ from the coal- 
tar developers. I do not think this is the case. I believe that 
the chemical process of silver reduction with pyro is one that 
yields a greater printing contrast, even where the use of a pre- 
servative prevents stain, than any other developing agent is 
capable of yielding. Possibly this is because it is less aggressive 
and the reduction is slower and more permanent; however, 
be it whatever it may, I have found it impossible to live up to 
my rule and secure sufficient printing density with any coal tar 
developers I have ever tried. Pyro gives me this. 


“ When I designate this developer as ' wonderful’ I do not 
overrate it. Unlike all the others that I have tried, continued 
use, even to the point of almost complete exhaustion, does not 
give correctly timed negatives the appearance of having been 
undertimed. Isn't that something? With continued use, 
development merely slows up and reminds one to add a little 
of the strengthening solution. Development goes merrily on, 
no matter how large a batch of films or plates require attention ; 
and, if correctly exposed, all will come out fine negatives. I 
have developed between thirteen and fourteen dozen 5 by 7 
portrait films with one gallon of the developer and sixty ounces 
of the 'strengthener, mixing and using the first thirty-three 
days ago. I have used it at various times since, added the 
'strengthener' from time to time as required, in developing 
the stated number of films. The last film developed, like the 
first one, leaves nothing further to be desired. After use I 
pour the solution back into a one-gallon jar and fill up to the 
cork with ' strengthener ' to exclude air. My method of adding 
strengthener has been merely to replace the consumed developer, 
neither more nor less. 


“ This formula was originally given me by Mr. Wills of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. I find that the firm has recently 
included it in its ‘ Directions for Developing,’ furnished 
with each dozen of their portrait films. This, however, should 
not prevent my voicing my own satisfaction in its use or calling 
it to the attention of my fellow workers.”’ 
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The Photomicrographie Society.—The next ordinary meeting 
of the Photomicrographic Society will be held on Wednesday, 
November 8, at 7 p.m., at King's College Bacteriological Labora- 
tories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., when Mr. C. H. Caffyn will 
give a practical demonstration of the preparation of rock sections 
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for the microscope, and will afterwards exhibit a number of 
lantern slides in monochrome and colour made from specimens. 
Visitors will be welcomed, and cards of invitation may be 
obtained on application to the hon. sec., Mr. J. C. Bradbury, 
1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 
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HERBERT NYE. Ву F. T. Hotpina, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography 
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THE STABLE YARD. 


By 
JAMrs McRissack. 


The original of this picture 
was evhilited. at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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From Hueh Cecil's One-Man Shaw, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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THE GAME. 


By 
MR. AND Mrs. F. Weston. 


The original of this picture 
was evhibited at the London 
‘Salon of Photography. 
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HERE are many among the photo- 


graphic fraternity who seem to 
imagine that ‘composition " is 
another word for a set of rules for land- 
scape picture making, and therefore any- 
one who '' goes in ” for portraits, figures, 
flowers, or architecture need not know 
or trouble about composition. It is 
just here that mistakes begin. Composi- 
tion concerns all kinds of picture making, 
although it often happens that faults of 
composition are more easily recognised 
in landscape than in other branches of 
work. There are scores of definitions of 
“ composition," among them being “ The 
art of selecting the right things and 
arranging them in their right (best) 
places.” 

Now in the two little pictures here 
shown, in order that attention may be 
drawn to certain good hints which they 
offer, we may assume that the “ select- 
ing '" has been done so that we can at 
once give attention to the business of 
arranging." Їп each case our subject 
consists of a figure and a chair, or a 
seated figure, if you so prefer it. 

Any astute observer will already have 


A.—A CORPORAL IN THE FLYING Corps. 
By Miss Middlemass. 


From the Beginners! Competition, 


just . 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Tug AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


noticed that in fig. A the chair and figure 
are turned towards the camera, while in 
fig. B both the chair and its occupant 
present a side view to the lens. In fig. A 
it is easy to see that the foot and 
leg parts of the figure are appre- 
ciably nearer the lens than are the 
hand and head parts. The result 
is that these nearer portions appear 


unduly large compared with those $ n 
more distant. Thus the man's | 
foot is apparently a good deal ^t 
larger than his head, a state of Ш 
affairs neither likely nor compli- OU 
mentary. $ х, ; 

Another undesirable point about E 


this picture is the awkward way s 
in which the lower margin of the 
print cuts the figure’s left leg at 
the ankle. This gives a kind of 
amputated foot suggestion, which 
is far from pleasing. Now if we turn 
to the companion side-view arrange- 
ment we at once see how this gets 
rid of any perspective exaggeration 
effect. The feet and head appear 
in pleasing proportion ; the chair 
also looks more chairlike or com- 
fortably placed for the figure. 
Again, the side view gives the more 
pleasing arrangement of flowing 
lines, from the head down the arms 
and body to the legs. 

Technically regarded, print A 
perhaps comes first, in so far as it 
shows us a better gradation of 
steps from highest light to deepest 
shade. But it must not be inferred 
that we always want the longest 
possible range of tones. This de- 
pends on the subject, the lighting, 
and the general effect aimed at. 

In print A the exaggerated per- 
spective, cr disproportion of parts, is in 
prime due to the lens viewpoint being 
too near the figure. Probablv the worker 
was anxious to fill the plate with the 
figure on a somewhat large scale, and 
having a rather short-focus lens was 
tempted to go too near to his subject, 
thus getting size disproportion. But 
that is not quite all. We see a kind of 
tilt upwards of what we naturally assume 
is a level floor. The side view, doubtless 
taken from a somewhat further-away 
lens viewpoint, does not give this sugges- 
tion. 

As regards the background, neither of 
these pictures is quite satisfactory, 
although both might easily have been 
less satisfactory. In fig. A the back- 
ground is noticeably light and flat, 
except for the cast-shadow parts. In 
print B it is “rather stripey,” to quote a 
classic phrase, and consequently puts 
itself forward just a little too much. But 
in both instances the backgrounds are 
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vastly better than those so often seen 
in beginners’ home portraiture, where 
we have an eye-bewildering array of 


picture frames, lace curtains, and bric-à- 
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B. —EVENING PRAYER. By F. S. Collier. 
From the Beginners! Competition, 


brac galore. The ideal background is 
one which iust serves its purpose with- 
out attracting attention to itself, cither 
by being too tull, too empty, or in any 
other way. Both prints give the timely 
reminder that there is no need to go 
outside the home to find interesting 
subjects well worthy of occupying our 
most careful attention. 


The attention of new readers is 
specially directed to the criticisms 
which appear week by week on this 
page. In addition, all prints sent in 
to the Weekly Competitions—when 
accompanied by stamp for return— 
are criticised free. 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE DARK-ROOM 
PROBLEM. 


HE present season being the time 

when many will be contriving a 
dark-room, perhaps the following hints 
on the way in which I once solved the 
problem will be of interest. In common 
with many, my first dark-room consisted 
of a coal cellar, which I soon discovered 
had many drawbacks when used for 
photographic purposes, consequently it 
soon got abandoned for the temporary 
use of a room—a course which I strongly 
recommend to others, although it may 
sound rather an extravagant suggestion 
when photographic development is looked 
upon by many as a messy operation. 
But the real facts are, with а proper 
method of working, development is not 
at all a messy operation. Such being 
the case, any ordinarily furnished room 
can be temporarily employed, thus 
doing away with the greatest obstacle 
in photography, and above all enhancing 
the pleasure of it by working in a place 
of comfort. Whatever room be selected 
for the purpose, some means for tem- 
porarily making it dark will be necessary, 
if work before night time is intended. 
Fig. 1 represents the opaque shutter I 
constructed for my dark-room, which 
gave entire satisfaction during a good 
number of years’ use. The following 
constitutes the working details of its 
construction. The two frames A and B 
were made of ordinary deal wood { in. 
thick, 21 in. wide, and of sufficient 
length for the window in the room. To 


ШШ 


give additional strength, and completely 
block cut all light at the edges, the 
shutter was made in two sections, as 
shown by A and B. A was made to fit 
ccmíortablyv inside the window frame, 
and В was made 1} in. longer each way 
than A, so as to rest up against the 
window frame inside the room. Both 
frames A and В were joined at the 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. к 


corners by sawing half-way through, as 
indicated by E and F. The two frames 
were made separately, and afterwards 
attached together by nailing, as shown 
by H. To allow of daylight enlarging, 
a square opening (J) was made the size 
of a half-plate camera back in the lower 
half of the shutter, the opening J being 
formed by fixing on to the shutter two 
cross pieces of wood, indicated on the 
plan by Land M. The opaque covering 
was formed by gluing several sheets of 
brown paper on both sides of the frame- 
work. To avoid all risk of light entering 
at the edges, pieces of thick soft cloth 
were tacked on the outside edges of the 
shutter, where contact came with the 
window frame, represented by shade on 
fig. I. During work the shutter was 
kept rigid in the window by a couple of 
2 in. screws running through the top and 
bottom of the shutter into the window 
frame. When not in use the shutter 
stood in one corner of the room; to 
avoid it being an unsightly object, the 
inside of the shutter was covered 
over with wallpaper, matching the walls 
of the room. Ап ordinary deal table 
answered for a work bench. the top being 
covered for the time being with a sheet 
of American cloth. In case of any 
accidental spilling of the solutions, the 
working dishes were placed in other 
dishes of larger size. With windows of 
very large size the shutter could be 
made in two halves, and joined together 
by a pair of hinges, as shown by fig. 2, 
to allow of folding, and making it less 
cumbersome to shift about. The latter 


weuld be a good design to adopt when 
a room can be set apart specially for 


photographic purposes, as it would 
enable the shutter to be kept always 
in readiness for work, by permanently 
fixing the lower half to the window 
frame, and leaving the upper half free 
to fold over (down) when it is desired 
to open upper portion of window for 
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ventilation. Two cupboard turnbuttons 
screwed into the window frame would 
serve to keep the upper part of the 
shutter rigid during the time of working. 
A piece of American cloth tacked on the 
outside side of the shutter of either 
figs. I or 2 designs is very advisable to 
protect the brown paper covering, which 
is easily torn. Н. W. H 
———— 


TO ADAPT A QUARTER - PLATE 
ENLARGING LANTERN CARRIER 
FOR 3} by 2} PLATES, 

ECENTLY I have taken advantage 
of the Klimax plate economisers 
which enable 34 by 2} plates to be used 
in quarter-plate dark slides. On coming 


to enlarge from these smaller negatives 
I was confronted with the problem of 
fitting them into the enlarging lantern 
which 


carrier, was for quarter-plate 


3} x2} 


NEGATIVE 


negatives. The following bit of apparatus 
was made, and has proved satisfactory. 

A piece of cardboard 4} in. by 3} in. 
was taken, and a piece cut out to leave 
an opening 3} in. by 24 in. Another 
quarter-plate piece was taken, and a 
piece cut out to leave an opening 3} in. 
by 24 in. The two were stuck together 
by means of mendine (seccotine would 
do just as well), so that a rebate } in. 
was left at each end. When thoroughly 


dry the 3} in. by 21 in. negative was 
placed in the carrier (slightly thicker 
than a quarter-plate negative), and held 
in position by means of two elastic bands 
passed round the ends as in sketch. The 
carrier was then put into the enlarging 
lantern carrier in the same way às a 
quarter-plate negative, and fastened by 
the usual metal catches. C. N. 
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SOME TIPS ON PORTRAIT RETOUCHING. 


OME three weeks ago 
we illustrated dif- 
ferent methods of 
spotting out defects 
in negatives. . Re- 
touching a portrait 
may be regarded as 
a step further in 
this direction. That 
is, in most portrait 
negatives there are 
speckles which, 
though they are not 
defects in the plate 
or negative, are images of defects 
in the skin, so to speak. Perhaps 
we should not speak of them as 
defects, for freckles may, under 
certain circumstances, be attrac- 
tive rather than otherwise; but very 
many sitters object to the freckle, in 
possibly exaggerated form, being left 
in the photograph. The ‘removal 
of an individual freckle, however, is 
very similar to the filling up of an air- 
bell spot. There is this difference: that 


Ne. 1.—Mouth Untouched. 


an air bell is often clear, transparent 
film, while a freckle is only a little less 
dense than the surrounding skin. 
Consequently a pencil is a much more 
convenient tool to use than a brush, 
for it will apply sufficient deposit of 
blacklead to equalise the spot and the 
surroundings, and it can be applied 
very much more readily and rapidly. 
It has been well said that the secret 
of successful retouching is knowing 
when to stop. This, of course, means 
more than appears at first glance. It 
means that every touch must be put 
in the right place, and then, when 
every right place is occupied, the work 
is finished. Certainly more negatives 
are spoiled by over retouching than by 
under. So we would emphasise the 
point that, for the novice, it is better 
to do too little than too much. Asa 
matter of fact, all work of interference 
with the straight photographic record 
should be done in a tentative way. 
The beginner feeling his way, and 
doing as little as possible in each case, 
will gradually acquire con- 
fidence, and will be able 
to do what is necessary 
more directly and with a 
surer touch. 


Let us run over the 
things required, which, 
after all, are very few 
and simple. А bottle of 
retouching medium of any 
good make and a bit of 
well-washed silk or cam- 
bric to distribute it on 
the negative, together 
with an H and an HB 
pencil and a strip of 
wood covered with a 
slip of finest glasspaper 
comprise the essentials. If 
preferred, а glasspaper 
block may be obtained 
from an artist's colour- 
man. The pencil should 
be sharpened with a keen, 
thin-bladed knife, so as 
to leave about an inch of 
lead protruding, and then 
this is rubbed gently on 
the glasspaper until e 
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needle-like point is obtained. Obviously 
very little pressure can be applied 
with such a point, orit will be broken, 
and the consequent delicacy of touch 
needed is an advantage in preventing 
the application of too much lead. 

It is a good plan to begin work on a 
head of fair size, certainly not less than 
an inch from forehead to chin. Too 
big a head is apt to be rather appalling 
to the beginner, but if the head is 
small it is not possible to see what 
needs to be done or how to do it. 
Further, the negative should be rather 
thin, or the work is difficult to apply; 
yet not too thin, or every touch will 
be apt to show very prominently. 
Of course, some sort of desk which will 
hold the negative firmly and in a 
suitable position is a great desideratum. 
Such a desk should be arranged so that 
no light shines towards the worker's 
eyes, except that coming through the 
centre of the negative, say an opening 
not more than two inches square. + 

Having all these things ready, put 


Ne. 2.—Meuth Retouched in Parts. 
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a little dab of the medium on the film 
side of the negative—on the face— 
and rub it round with the rag held 
tightly over the finger tip, taking care 
-to soften off the edges so as not to 
leave any mark which might show in 
printing. Sometimes most of the 
medium will be rubbed off or perhaps 
absorbed by the rag; but when the 
rag gets rather smeary with medium, 
this is not likely to happen. On the 
other hand, if the negative has any 
of the glossy appearance of having 
been varnished, one may be certain 
too much medium has been applied, 
or that it has not been distributed 
properly with the rag. The surface 
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should be just sticky enough to drag 
slightly on the rag when the spreading 
is completed. 

Now let us look at the illustrations. 
Fig. 1 is a very much magnified bit 
of a negative, showing the mouth and 
also showing the freckles which have 
got to be retouched out. This re- 
moval of skin blemishes, however, 
is only the first part of retouching. 
The second is the modelling or im- 
proving of the shape of the features. 
Fig. 2 is the same after certain parts 
have been retouched. It must not 
be supposed we regard this as a com- 
pleted piece of work; indeed, it has 
been left somewhat rough so as to 
show how the work is applied. Notice, 
first, that the touches or pencil marks 


No. 3.—Nose Untouched. 


are like those made in one corner and 
surrounded by a pencil ring; that is, 
a kind of comma. Аз one gets more 
certain of one's hand, the pencil may 
not be lifted, and the commas are 
more or less joined together, becoming, 
if one may use the term, a sort of 
intelligent scribble over the negative. 
But at first it is better to make one 
comma at a time, just over the freckle, 
and to keep on adding comma after 
comma until the freckle has dis- 
appeared. Nor is it wise to keep to 
one freckle, but to take three or four— 
a sort of group of freckles—and dis- 
tribute the touches until the whole 
group has vanished. Keep well back 
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a part of the shadow under the eye 
has been softened. (We shall deal 
more fully with the eye next week.) 
As regards the mouth, it will be seen 
that the corner has been worked away 
slightly, and also turned up instead of 
down as it is in the original untouched 
negative. This upward turn and 
slight reduction in size of the mouth 
always pleases the sitter and improves 
the expression. 

Another thing done is the defining 
of the edge of the upper lip. Being 
red, the lip is sometimes lost in the 
shadow, and a few delicate touches 
may be needed to restore it; but too 
much emphasis must be avoided, or the 
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No. 4.—Nose Retouched in Parts. 


from the negative, or the work will 
become patchy ог dirty-looking ; 
in fact, this is one of the chief faults of 
a beginner's work. Nine or ten inches 
is the nearest the normal eye should 
ever be to the negative. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the nose before 
and after retouching, and, of course, 
the smoothing of skin texture has been 
done in the same way. The expert 
retoucher has little dodges of working 
with the grain of the skin, but we do 
not need to bother about this in a first 
attempt. 

But in both figs. 2 and 4 something 
has been done besides the smoothing 
away of freckles. The high lights 
on the bridge and tip of the nose 
have been strengthened a little, and 
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lip will be made prominent and as if 
protruding. It is a good plan to do 
a little and then to take a rough print 
and see the effect of the work zpplied. 
Perhaps glossy p. o. p. will show the 
work too much and prove discouraging, 
and it may be that a medium-surfaced 
bromide paper will give a better idea 
of the work done and what is still 
required. 

The work on fig. 4 appears very 
rough, and we hope it will so appear 
in the half-tone reproduction, for it 
must be remembered that this is 
magnified about five toseven diameters. 
But if held at arm's length, a fairly 
close resemblance should be obtained 
to the effect of the original negative 
on the desk. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND. CURRENT COMMENTS. Бу *ARIEL." 


War Charity Helps an Exhibition. 


The annual exhibition in connection with the 
Inter-Club Photographic Alliance recently held at 
Todmorden was an unqualified success. The local 
society arranged the show and housed it at the 
town-hall, where the event was given civic recogni- 
tion, both the Mayor and the Mayoress taking a 
prominent part in the proceedings. The proceeds of 
the exhibition totalled to the handsome sum of £102, 
the whole of which was most generously given to the 
local branch of Queen Mary's Needlework Guild. 
It was unquestionably a magnificent result, and the 
show was worth it. Locally, it redounds to the credit 
of the Todmorden society, because it indicates the 
energy and work they have put into the affair, 
and incidentally it also gives some points for reflec- 
tion. A good many societies who in pre-war days 
organised big paying exhibitions have since the war 
been afraid of tackling the open shows in the fear of 
having a deficit. Are they quite wise to allow 
important local social events to be forgotten by the 
general public, or would it be the better course to 
hold them and put extra energy into the event for 
the cause of some war charity? Todmorden has 
proved the affirmative course. 


Good Results of Inter-Club Exhibition. 

The competition prints of the Inter-Club Alliance, 
of course, formed the chief feature of a very attractive 
and artistic exhibition. The clubs forming the collec- 
tion of prints were Accrington, Blackburn and 
District, Bolton, Burnley Mechanics, Chorley, Colne, 
Darwen, Horwich Institute, Nelson Camera, Nelson 
Photographic, Preston and Todmorden. Ten of the 
clubs also submitted nime selected lantern slides each. 
A special display of members’ work by the Tod- 
morden society formed an excellent feature of the 
exhibition, some twenty-six members taking part 
in it with 120 prints, a meritorious collection in more 
senses than one. The special invitation collection 
included work by such well-known workers as Alex 
Keighley, T. Lee Svms, the late Newton Gibson, 
G. A. Booth, and others. A stall of flowers on sale 
added a touch of colour and decoration that was 
very charming and welcome. Many kind things 
were said at the opening ceremony by the Mayor, 
and at the presentation of the challenge shield to the 
Chorley society, and the rose bowl to the Darwen 
Combination, but the lack of space prevents me 
going into these details beyond saying that the town 
of Todmorden will not easily forget the marked 
success of the pictures, the social results, or the 
splendid financial total of £102. 


The Alliance Policy Next Year. 

Being gathered together under such pleasant 
results, the Inter-Club Alliance delegates seized the 
occasion to have a delegates' meeting at Todmorden 
and talk over a few business points in connection 
with their organisation, and incidentally to elect next 

ear's president and select the venue of meeting. 

r. Fox, the retiring president, paid a very fine 
tribute to the work of the Inter-Club Alliance, and 
told how pleasantly he had been able to undertake 
the duties of his office. It was then decided to appoint 
Mr. Albert Wylde, of the Bolton Photographic 
Society, president for the ensuing year, and Mr, 
Arthur Clayton, Blackburn, was re-elected hon. 
secretary. It is hoped arrangements may be made 
to hold the exhibition at Bolton next year, and Mr. 
Alex. Keighley was unanimously invited to officiate 
as judge. Mr.. Keighley rendered this service a few 
years back, and thus will be able to see how forward 
the Inter-Club Alliance has gone. 


Stereoscopic Society Arrange Lectures, 

At the annual general meeting of the United 
Stereoscopic Scciety the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. A. H. 
Robinson; vice-presidents, A. T. Mole, L.R.A.M,, 
and A. J. Snow; hon. vice-president, Victor Selb ; 
hon. secretary, A. T. Mole ; ccmmittee, W. Reynolds, 
H. J. Brown, C. T. Pott, W. T. P. Cunningham, 
W. C. Watson, A. J. Woolway; American div. 
secretary, W. C. Marley. The scciety meets once a 
month at Islingtcn Infirmary, Highgate Hill, N., 
at 7 p.m., and an excellent series of lectures have 
been arranged, commencing with “ Rome" on 
November 12, and closing with a conversazione on 
April 1. Mr. A. T. Mole, 39, Westbere Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W., is the hon. sec. (tel. No., 7118 
Hampstead). 


North Middlesex Exhibition. 


From an early account which has reached me of the 
excellent annual exhibition of North Middlesex 
Photographic Society recently held in Hanley Hall, 
Sparsholt Road, N., it appears to have been well up 
to the usual standard. It is, by the way, the 28th 
successive effort. Lantern lectures on the Thursday 
and Friday evenings ensured a good attendance. 
On Saturday afternoon Mr. C. H. E. West, the 
genial president, invited members and friends visiting 
the exhibition to take tea with him—a very thought- 
ful act and one adding very materially to the social 
success of the event. I am only sorry I could not 
accept his invitation to be present. 


Walthamstow Says, ** Keep Going." 


From the Walthamstow and District Photographic 
Society I have an interesting letter, along with an 
equally interesting programme for the present 
session. The secretary, Mr. W. H. Jones, who 
resides at 49, Scarboro' Road, Leytonstone, who has 
been recently appointed to that position in succession 
to Mr. S. Bridgen, who, I believe, is now the president, 
says, " We are making a special appeal to our 
members who remain with us to keep the society 
going during the winter months. А large percentage 
of our members are serving with the colours. We 
have made the programme as interesting and at the 
same time as instructive as possible, and so hope for 
good attendances. This society is federated with 
the East Anglian Federation, and the meetings are 
held on the first and third Mondays in each month 
at 8 p.m.” 


The Photographie Syllabus. 


The Oldham Equitable Photographic Society 
is one of the few societies who possess a black and 
white artist who designs the syllabus in black on a 
large sheet of white cardboard, and then photo- 
graphs the design. From the negative obtained— 
which by the bye should be postcard size, and failing 
that exact size a half-plate should be used and the 
subject reduced into a ruled space on the ground 
glass of the camera equal to the size of a postcard— 
this society prints, either in bromide or gaslight, 
as many postcards as it requires. Using a very slow 
type of plate for the negative, and freshly made 
strong developer for the gaslight prints, excellent 
blacks and strong whites are obtained—a successful 
method for the desired result. The one I have 
received is excellent from the artist's viewpoint, 
but bad from the photographic. The subjects set 
out for the weekly meetings of the society are all 
that can be desired, and I am informed that it has 
had a very successful year, whilst the balance-sheet 
discloses a respectable sum in hand, considering the 
times we are passing through. The society has also 
had electric lighting fixed in the rooms. for lighting 
and projection purposes. The past secretary, Mr. 
H. Bowman, is on active service, and Mr. Wilfred 
Hill has taken his place in the secretarial position. 
His address is 167, Waterloo Street, Oldham, and new 
members are wanted. 


A Test of Capability. 


The Cardiff Camera Club is already feeling the 
advantage of a good accession of new members, and 
in order to tall in with the general wish of the mem- 
bers, who are variously hampered by the restricted 
lightings and travelling facilities, it has been decided 
to alter the hour of commencement from eight to 
half-past seven. A bromide printing competition 
has just been carried out with some success, under 
conditions which tested the capabilities of each 
worker. Each member present was given a piece of 
sensitive bromide paper, three ounces of developer, 
and a selected negative of postcard size. Не had to 
expose and develop his print under equal conditions 
with the rest, and at the close of the competition 
all the prints were assembled and criticised, good 
and bad points, good and faulty workmanship being 
pointed out. 


To Find the Picture. 

The Cardiff Camera Club held their first “ one- 
man show ” of pictures on a recent meeting night. 
The exhibition was by Mr. H. G. Daniel, one of the 
newer members of the club, and who has only been 
interested in photography some two or three years 
at the most. The collection consisted of thirty-three 
exhibits, some framed but the bulk on a standard- 
size mount. Mr. Daniel's tastes run largely to figure 


and portrait work, many examples of which were 
on view. The landscape work shown made a good 
second to the other studies, disclosing a thoughtful 
and sympathetic feeling for nature coupled with 
very good technical work, which was manifest in all 
the pictures. To create a little club interest, a ballot 
on the pictures was arranged, and all the visitors 
were asked to say which in their opinion were the 
est three pictures in landscape and the best three 
m figures. The consensus of opinion was discovered 
when the votes were counted and tabulated, a helpful 
proceeding to Mr. Daniels no less than to the members 
present. 


A New Lecture. 


The well-known story of “ Three Men in a Boat ” 
is to be varied at the Manchester Amateur on Tues- 
day, November 14, by a story of “ Three Men in'a 
Car." As in all probability one of those three men 
was Mr. James Shaw, who is taking the lead in 
Hlustrating tbe lecture and furnishing the rendering 
in story, we may rest assured it will be an interesting 
theme. What the car has to do with story will 
certainly come out on November 14. although I well 
remember a certain Yorkshire lecturer who went 
lecture writing in a motor car and sometimes found 
most of his humour when outside the car—occasion- 
ally on his back underneath—but that was before 
the motor car had found its staying powers. This 
society is preparing its annual members’ exhibition 
and, contrary to practice, this year there will be no 
catalogue, the title and name of worker to appear 
on the front of the print. Exhibits must be in by 
November 7, and the exhibition opens on November 
II and is continued on to the following Saturday. 


Enlarging at South London. 


On a recent evening of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society Мг. W. F. Slater, F. R.P.S. (a mem- 
ber) gave a demonstration on enlarging and trans- 
ferotype. Enlarging, said Mr. Slater, was very 
little different from the usual operations in taking a 
photograph, the order of things being practically 
merely reversed. If we take a photograph of an 
object and without altering the position and, exten- 
sion of the camera, place the negative in the position 
usually occupied by the dark slide with a light 
behind, an image will be projected the same size 
as the original object. This fact is useful to re- 
member in a case where one wants a photograph 
of a small object exact size, and the camera has not 
sufficient extension. Mr. Slater uses the same lens 
on the enlarger as the negative was taken with, which 
is much better for general work than the portrait 
lens usually fitted. When developing a test strip, 
always place one-half of the series of exposures in the 
developer first and allow the other portion to catch 
up; this ensures development to finality and 
consequently a more accurate guide to the correct 
exposure. 


Enlarged Negatives by Transferotype. 

Passing through the details of enlarging, Mr. Slater 
came to transferotype, which is a Kodak bromide 
paper treated in such a way as to allow the picture 
to be subsequently transferred in a similar way to 
the carbon process to any desired support, sacks as 
wood, glass, opals, and other materials. In making 
enlargements intended for transfer the film side of the 
negative should be towards the light instead of 
towards the paper. Prints should be fixed in plain 
hypo and not hardened in any way. The prints can 
be squeegeed for transferring immediately after 
washing, but if dried first should be soaked in cold 
water and when squeegeed to the chosen support 
should be left for about forty minutes under light 
pressure. То transfer, soak in warm water at from 
120 to 160 deg. Fahr. for a short time, and then 
gradually peel the paper os ag away. Sepia 
toning can be carried out either before or after 
transferring. After transferring, place in an alum 
bath to harden. Several large prints were successfull 
transferred, some to paper, others to glass, Pod. 
etc. It is advisable to coat glass with a substratum 
of gelatine and alum, but for the purpose of the 
demonstration absolutely plain glass was used with 
complete success. For opals transfer to matt side— 
no preparation is necessary. Excellent slides, trans- 
parencies, and enlarged negatives can be made very 
cheaply in this way, but of course the exposures in 
these cases must be increased 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

ATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written, Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ssa All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Асте, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism "on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Blue] Print, Etc. 
(1) Can you please give full particulars of the 
blue-print process? (2) I have been troubled 
by the film leaving the glass round the edges of 
the plate, etc. К. W. S. (Garston). 
(1) This process has been described 
many times on this page, and as recently 
as September 4, to which issue we refer 
vou. (2) This trouble, called '' frilling," 
is often due to handling the plate (edges) 
with hot fingers. It may also be due to 
the use of too much alkali in the developer 
or using the developer too warm. 


Stripping Films. 
(т) Is it possible to make use of old films ? 
(2) I soaked a plate in strong solution of soda, 
and rolled the film off with my finger, washed 
it, and transferred it to a fresh glass. Will 
the soda affect its permanency ? 
E. M. T. (Portugal). 
A glass or celluloid supported film is 
practically gelatine and silver. Unless 
you have a considerable quantity (some 
pounds weight), it will not be worth 
while to try and recover the silver. The 
glass or clean celluloid may sometimes 
be useful. (2) We see no reason why 
the soda treatment of the transferred 
film should affect its permanency if you 
washed it free of soda before placing it 
on the second glass. 


Pencil Spots. 

Is there any way of avoiding the glare of spots 

worked up with pencil on a print ? 

C, Ж. Lr (Poplar). 
Ordinary blacklead pencil gives a 

shiny result, but Negro pencils, being 
of a nature more like cravon, are 
not near so shiny in effect. If vou use 
a finely-pointed brush, water, and water- 
colour, you need not get any glitter. 
Use the brush nearly dry. Practice on 
a discarded print. Brush spotting is 
quite simple, and merely a matter of а 
little practice and patience. 


Ortol. 
Having some ortol, I shall be glad to have 
developing formula. Is it suitable for tank 
work? What are the times at бо, 65. anl 
70 deg.? Will dilution affect the time in 
exact ratio? What is the minimum quantity 
per quarter-plate ? 
G. H. S. (Streatham). 
(1) (A) Water то oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 1 drm., ortol 80 gr., potass. 
bromide то gr. (B) Soda carbonate I oz., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., water to 10 oz. Use 
equal parts of A and B for working 
developer. At or about 65 deg. F. the 


image appears in about 30 to 35 seconds 
The time factor.(Watkins factor) is, say 
10. So that the total time of develop- 
ment is likely to be about 6 to 7 minutes. 
Diluting it to 4 times its normal volume 
will require increasing the exposure time 
about 4} times, or sav, about half an 
hour. The usual quantity of ortol per 
ounce of working developer is 3 to 4 gr. 
for dish work. 


Telescopie Effect. 

Will you please tell me what power of lens is 

required to give telescopic effect (i.e. to enable 

me to take large photograph of distant object) ; 

what extension of cainera Weg E etc. 

A. M. К. (Ripon). 

By “large photograph " we presume 
(from the context) that you mean а 
larger scale of image than generally 
obtained with an ordinary camera lens. 
In anv case the size or image ratio or 
scale of the image varies (linear) as the 
focal length of the lens or lens system. 
Thus a 12 in. focus lens will give a two 
‘‘ diameters " (four times area) image, as 
compared with that given by a 6 in. 
focus lens. If an ordinary lens be used 
this means a corresponding increase of 
camera extension. If, however, you 
emplov a telephoto lens system, e.g. 
using a convex lens between the ordinary 
camera lens and plate, you can get the 
effect of a long-focus system, i.e. large- 
scale image, with a (comparatively speak- 
ing) short camera extension. Several 
handbooks on the theory and practice of 
telephotography have been published. 
We will send you further particulars if 
necessary. 


Exposure. 
I find I get over-exposure with open sky before 
the lens, whereas if there is a dark backgroun 1 
the exposure is perfect. I should like to get 
a full idea of the use of my stops—F/6.3, F/8, 
F/1r, F/16. Is there any book on this subject ? 

J. €. (Hythe). 

A near and dark object requires much 
more exposure than a distant and light 
object. If your subject includes both, 
vou must either compromise or expose 
for the part of leading importance, and 
let the other part take its luck. Very 
briefly put, the smaller the stop opening, 
ie. the higher the stop mwmber, the 
greater the (so-called) depth of focus 
and the longer the exposure. For example, 
with a 6 in. focal-length lens we focus 
dead sharp with F/6.5 on an object 
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20 ft. distant. Any object nearer than 
I4 Or further than 35 ft. will be notice- 
ably out of focus, i.e. our depth is 14 to 
35 ft. But with F/8 our depth will be 
13-44 ft., with Ffir it is 12-75 ft. 
With Е/16 it is ro ft. to infinity. As 
regards the corresponding, i.e. equiva- 
lent ratio of exposures F/6.5 would be r, 
F/8 2, її 4, F/16 8, and so on. 
You will find ‘‘ Photographic Lenses,” by 
Conrad Beck (Beck, 68, Cornhill), a 
readable and helpful booklet. 


Focussing Scale. 

I have an Ernemann camera, with focussing 

scale marked 2, 2.5, 3, 4, 6, 10 in. Can you 

tell me what they correspond to in English 

measurements ? 

R. С. Н. Н. (Church Stretton). 
We do not know for certain, but we 

think that very probably these refer to 
meters (or métres), 39.37, OF say 40 in., 
ie. Ij yards, so that if our surmise 
be correct you will be near enough if 
you read your figures as English yards. 
Put a lighted candle 2 yards 8 inches from 
the lens. Set the scale at 2, and see if 
the object is in focus on the ground glass 
or plate. If your camera has no focus- 
sing screen, then photograph a 1асе 
curtain in front of a window at the above 
suggested distance, 


Lens. 
I have a Goerz Celor 7 in. F/4.5. What is the 
focal length of components? (2) Will either 
or both work at full aperture of 4.5 diaphragm ? 
(3) If so, what is the denomination of this stop ? 


W. W. W. (Nottingham). 


The makers say the back combination 
can be used with a small stop. It has 
about double the focal length of the 
complete lens. In your case then it 
will be about 14 in. Hence the 4'5 aper- 
ture will with the back portion only be 
working at double, i.e. F/9, or there- 
abouts. But it is not very likely that 
this will be small enough for a sharp-all- 
over negative of a near subject. 


Moonlight Photography. 
Could you oblige with information ? 
D. W. R. (Barry). 
Your query is too vague and general 
for a reply on this page. Can you put 
your questions in a definite and con- 
cise form ? 
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What's in a Name? 


I have been looking over a list of living authors in order to 
find out how many of them write in some other name than their 
real one. Actually there are over two hundred who cloak their 
identity under a pseudonym. Most of them are ladies, quite a 
number of whom write under men’s names, but I have only 
discovered two men who write under women’s names, though 
I fancy others might be found if account were taken of the 
counsellors and comforters in those weeklies which appeal 
specially to gushing maidens. I found my way by accident a 
little while ago into the sanctum of Sister Susie on that well- 
known philosophical organ entitled Girlie Giggles, and was told 
that he had just joined up. If such papers as these would only 
publish a portrait of the head of their correspondence columns, 
who gives such sage advice on furbelows and flirtations, the 
thrill would be immense. But in their desire to take some 
different cognomen, the authors are in striking contrast to the 
artists, who rarely, I think, assume a name that is not their 
own. 


A Hoax. 


At the moment of writing I cannot recall an instance of an 
exhibitor at one of the big photographic shows refusing to allow 
his name to appear on the bills—I mean in the catalogues. The 
names in exhibition catalogues are all open and plain and 
honest. I do, indeed, remember how one writer told his readers 
that he had sent a picture to a certain exhibition and was willing 
to bet them a sovereign to a shoe string that they could not tell 
which it was. His readers rushed to the exhibition pell mell, 
and before the season was over every single work in the show 
had been credited to him by one or another of them, whoever 
else might pretend in the catalogue to be its author. But they 
were all wrong, every man Jack of them, for although it was 
true, as the wicked fellow told his readers, that he had well and 
truly sent the picture, he omitted to tell them that it well and 
truly had been sent back again. 


The Great Unknown. 


There should be room occasionally for a picture of mystery 
at the photographic shows—a picture by some unknown photo- 
grapher who would cloak his identity under one or other of the 
letters of the Greek alphabet. Let the selecting committee 
take my advice, and instead of pitching the vilest picture out 
of the window, hang it boldly, and say that it is the work, not 
of Tom, or Dick, or Harry, but of Alpha or Enigma (I don't 
know whether Enigma is a letter of the Greek alphabet, but if 
it is not it ought to be). This would make people talk about 
it. Its faults would become virtues; they would be excused 
as the eccentricities of the great unknown. If the picture 
could be draped or hung away in some mysterious recess, or if 
it could have a miniature bust of the sphinx placed underneath 
it, so much the better. The exhibition secretary, too, must go 
about looking as though the name of the artist, if it were 
divulged, would make the world turn pale. Before the exhibi- 
tion was over, opinion would be divided as to whether the 
picture emanated from Adelphi Terrace or from the private 
apartments of Buckingham Palace. 


Toning Down. 


Sometimes an assumed name is a sheer necessity for another 
reason, not in order that an obscure individual may be invested 
with an importance which is not his own, but in order that the 
shining brightness of his real identity may not over-dazzle the 
world. The assumed name thus acts as a sort of sunshade, 
for if people became aware as to who was who, they could 
hardly survive it. Modesty forbids me to lay undue stress 
upon an obvious example of this necessary anonymity. I can 
only say that when 1 am implored, as happens every other dav, 
to divulge the identity of the Magpie, I always reply that I am 


not in the Editor's secrets. 


I do so out of pity 

for my interlocutors, being aware how they 

would be overpowered were I to say that I am 

the bird. Once a very well-known photo- 

grapher gave me a message to deliver to myself, which somehow 
I failed to do. 


Nevermore. 


The most frightful experience that has ever been mine in 
this connection, however, was an experience which befel me 
the other evening. Two gentlemen sitting behind me at a 
society meeting suddenly began to talk about Croydon, for no 
earthly reason so far as I could judge (and of course one never 
talks about Croydon for a heavenly one). They speculated in 
particular as to the identity of the unspeakable chronicler of 
the doings of its camera club. Аз I happened to know that 
this very chiel, who is still for some strange reason out of custody, 
was sitting within a few feet of them, I pointed out the criminal 
with something of the satisfaction of a special constable making 
his first arrest. The gentlemen turned and regarded him with 
widely distended eyes of horror for a few seconds, and then 
they turned to me, and one of them said in a shocked whisper, 
' Isn't he the Raven of THE A. P. too?" The demand for 
smelling salts suddenly became acute. 


The Studio at Home. 


The Bazaar suggests that the porch of a house, in the absence 
of other facilities, may make an excellent studio. 


I tried the dining-room and hall, 
'The stable and the shed, 

I tried where cellared glooms appal, 
My properties to spread, 

And then upstairs I quickly sped, 
To attic floors I clomb, 

And never found, when all was said, 
The studio at home. 


I tried beneath the garden wall, 
Where lies the pansy bed, 

] tried the pantry dark and small, 
Where Mary keeps the bread, 

And from each place in turn I fled, 
As flies the frightened gnome, 

And could not find, when all was said, 
The studio at home. 


So in the porch I had to crawl, 
Where never doubt nor dread 

Need hold the artist soul in thrall, 
And there I went ahead, 

And, backgrounded and carpeted, 
With hints of rocks and foam, 

I found, when all was done and said, 
The studio at home. 


But oh! the draughts about the head 
The sneezings in the dome, 


The chills they got who tenanted 
The studio at home. 
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THE LAST MATCH. By Ernest TINKER, 
The original, a bromide print (8 х 6), wasYawardedaa Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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London architecture is developing in a direction which 
promises interesting things for the photographer. It is 
becoming the fashion to decorate new 
buildings with statuary in relief, thus 
reverting, though in a more dignified way, 
to the grotesques of the cathedral builders. 
One of the reconstructed buildings in Fleet Street, 
careful to retain the atmosphere of the locality, has 
its front decorated with busts of Hogarth, Caxton, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Wren. Оп the other side of 
Temple Bar the same tendency finds freer expression 
in some buxom stone ladies over the portal of an insur- 
ance office, and further down the Strand there are the 
rather weird figures in the niches of the British Medical 
Association building. These last scarcely strike one as 
being beautiful examples of the nude, though doubtless 
they have a professional interest for еуез accustomed 
. to the post-mortem chamber. Certainly, on the whole, 
the bust, or the complete figure against a background 
of architecture in harmony with it, is to be preferred to 
the self-contained statue, for however beautiful the 
statue may be in itself, the environment is seldom 
quite happy. One of these days, when the war is over, 
other half-finished buildings in London will be com- 
pleted, and the photographer, with no restrictions to 
bother him, will have some fine material for picture 
making. 


THE HEAD 
AND FRONT. 
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The use of the process screen is generally limited to the 
production of half-tone negatives by the photo-engraver, 
but another use was indicated 
in a lecture by Professor J. W. 
Nicholson, of London Univer- 
sitv, given before the Róntgen 
Society recently. Professor Nicholson has been carrying 
out some researches which have involved photographing 
the spectrum, and has used the process screen to solve 
the difficultv of working out the exact contours of the 
image of the spectra on the photographic plate. Instead 
of photographing in the ordinary way straight on to the 
plate, he has photographed through a screen ruled with 
lines one hundred to the inch in two perpendicular 
directions, so that the resulting images are composed of 
very small dots extremelv close together and forming a 
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regular pattern. Anyone who has ever photographed 
the spectrum is aware of the importance of picking out 
the extreme boundary of visibility, but this becomes a 
perfectly possible thing to decide when it is a case of 
saying which is the last of the black dots to be seen in 
any direction all round the edge of the figure. By this 
means Professor Nicholson believes himself to have 
solved the trouble of the personal equation, and the 
results obtained by the method are much more accuratelv 
in correspondence with theory than those obtained by 
tracing the boundary on an ordinary photograph. 


Referring to a recent '' Notes for Novices,” in which 
we dealt with the exhibitions and the way in which 
novices should look at them, a 
correspondent calls our attention 
to a paragraph in one of Walter 
Pater’s essays which he thinks 
expresses the relative importance of the matter and the 
mode very satisfactorily. The paragraph occurs in the 
essay on “ The School of Giorgione ": “ All art con- 
stantly aspires towards the condition of music. For 
while in all other kinds of art it is possible to distinguish 
the matter from the form, and the understanding can 
always make this distinction, yet it is the constant 
effort of art to obliterate it. That the mere matter 
of a poem, for instance its subject, namely its given 
incidents or situation—that the mere matter of a 
picture, the actual circumstances of an event, the actual 
topography of a landscape—should be nothing without 
the form, the spirit of the handling, that this form, 
this mode of handling, should become an end in itself, 
should penetrate every part of the matter: this is what 
all art constantly strives after, and achieves in different 
degrees." Here we have, then, a definite statement 
that the mode is of more importance than the matter 
from the point of view of art. Pater goes on to an 
elaboration of the point with concrete examples, and 
we cannot do better than refer our readers to the book, 
which is one of Macmillan’s shilling library, “ The 
Renaissance." 


THE MATTER AND 
THE MODE. 
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In the vast majority of photographic prints, viz., 
those in monochrome (i.e. one colour), we depend on 
form and light and shade (i.e. absence of 
Line or different colours). Owing to our unfortunate 
TONE. custom of learning to draw with a fine point 
like a pencil, instead of a broad one such as 
a flat hog-hair brush, we grow up with the notion that 
form depends mainly, if not entirely, on outline. But 
in nature outlines are rarely seen, while form is mainly 
a matter of differences of light and shade or '' tone." 
It is thus easv to see that insufficient variety of light 
and shade differences tends to monotony ; the picture 
lacks the interest of variety; it is weak and tame. 
One is not likely to over-estimate the importance of 
chiaroscuro in photography, but one should not make 
the too common mistake of thinking that in everv 
print we must use the full range of tones from black 
to white. In the foregoing paragraph the relation of 
treatment and subject is indicated, but onlv too fre- 
quently do we see prints in which only one of these 
factors has had anything like adequate consideration. 
One should not forget the old wise saw as to the silk 
purse and sow's ear. 
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HE  quon- 
dam lively 
controversy 


between the 
"straight prin- 
ters" on the 
one hand, and the “control printers "' 
on the other, has almost passed 
out of to-day’s memory, and gone to join its 
ancestors who battled royally over the legitimacy of 
retouching or local after-treatment of the negative. 
These disagreements are amusing in light of the fact 
that the battle in each case raged over a bogey which, 
like Mrs. Gamp's friend, '' Mrs. Harris," did not exist. 
In our case the bogey was that a good or “ technically 
perfect negative ” was itself a faithful and true record of 
a long scale of tones, and that the print was an equally 
faithful transcript. As a matter of fact, the truth-telling 
power of negative or print is considerably restricted if 
compared with quite ordinary conditions in nature. 

In the making of a photographic print we are limited, 
on the one hand, by the whiteness or light-reflecting 
power of the paper, and, on the other, by the blackness 
or darkness of the image-forming material. In the case 
of a platinotype or a very good bromide print, this is 
a range of about 33—or say 30—to 1. That is to say 
that the darkest part of the picture reflects about $ 
as much incident light as does the white paper; or the 
high lights are 30 times lighter than the shadows. 

Now,in nature it is not a very unusual thing to see a 
near (foreground) dark tree trunk in the shade along 
with freshly fallen snow in the open distance. This is 
a contrest range, considerably beyond that of our 
30 to I paper. In fact, it is probably something like 
200 to 1. If our near dark object be the open mouth of a 
deep cavern, reflecting back stillless light than the tree, 
it will probably be a range of 300 or 350 to I. It is 
clear, then, that, were our negative capable of giving a 
range of, say, even тоо to I, our printing paper would 
let us down with many of our natural subjects if a 
faithful,i.e. literally true, record be our aim or standard. 

Thus, with the best possible negative and longest 
range printing paper, we are likely to find ourselves 
ousted from the palace of literal truth with all our 
natural subjects, except those limited to a range of about 
30 to 1. These we should regard as flat, tame, and often 
quite uninteresting. 

But this is not all, by any means. For suppose we have 
a natural subject showing, let us say, a moderate range 
of 100 to I, i.e. a row of patches graduating from light 
to dark, the former reflecting 100 times as much as the 
latter ; what can our technically perfect negative give 
us? Perhaps the first ten or twenty darker patches are 
indistinguishable in the negative, i.e. under-exposed, 
andat the otherend the highest ten or twenty may be all 
one flat and even density in the negative, leaving 
us a short central range fairly satisfactory. But when 
we come to print this central best part, perhaps its 
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ON MAKING THE BEST OF EVERY NEGATIVE. 


range goes outside the possibilities of the paper ; and 
further, the differences of the tones of the print at 
either end will show a falling off similar to the negative. 
Thus the perfect negative and perfect print (i.e. literally 
truthful) are for the most part myths. Therefore the 
war about the untouched negative and the straight 
print is futile. | 

We have therefore to regard the matter from the real 
or practical side, keeping in view our limitations. One 
or two simple experiments will give us a good foundation 
or start. Take an ordinary rapid plate, and at a fixed 
distance from a steady artificial light in the dark-room 
give it a series of graduated exposures, each being just 
double or half its neighbours—e.g. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 
128, 256, 512, 1,024, etc., seconds at such a distance that 
the central part of the series is likely to give us some 
easily distinguishable densities. Develop this strip fully, 
i.e. as long as 1 shows no change, or action ceases in the 
central part. Fix, wash, and dry this strip negative 
and print it. If the print shows eight distinguishable 
consecutive steps, it is recording a range of differences 
corresponding to a light range of 128—or say 100—to I. 
If, on the other hand, it only gives you a range of six 
steps, your illuminative range is limited to 32, say 
30 to r. In the light of what has just been said, you 
are more than likely to find either the first few steps, 
I, 2, 4, etc., or the latter, 512, 1,024, 2,048, etc., indis- 
tinguishable in the negative and in the print. Likely 
enough your strip negative may fail at both ends, 
though in opposite ways. Abney, Hurter and Driffield, 


NEGATIVE. { 
(A) Thin, flat, very . 
little contrast. 
“ Feeble.” 
(B) Thin, delicate, 
soft contrast, fair de- : 
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(C) Medium contrasts, 
fair range of tones, 
good detail. “Fair.” 

(D) Bright, sparkling. 

Good contrast, good 
range of tones.“ Bright ' 


: Gaslight, contact. : 


e. 
Gum-bichromate. 


Bromoil. 


Oil pigment. 
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(Е) Long scale, 
strong contrast. 
" Plucky," ''con- 
trasty.”’ 
(F) Long scale, 
vigorous contrasts. 
“ Hard." 
————Ó— — ———— ———— 


and others have shown that we cannot follow in faithful 
relative proportions of different natural luminosities 
with the densities of our negatives over more than a 
comparatively short range of Nature's keyboard of light 


Glossy P.O.P. and C.C. : 
Platino 


Matt P.O.P. and C.C. 
Plain salted silver. 


Carbon. 
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and shade tones. In-other words, our negative lets us 
down one step, and the print still another. Surelv, 
then, where is the need for defending the imagin- 
arv infallible untouched negative and straight print ? 

Both the negative and print are only means to an 
end, and, like the printed page, are at best onlv conveyers 
of thought and feeling, of ideas and emotions. Thus the 
best print is the one which best convevs the message 
of the sender, i.e. the artist, who has seen and felt things 
which he desires to convey to others. 

This brings us to the very practical point of our aims 
in making the negative (i.e. exposure and development), 
and selecting the printing paper and making the print. 

Now, although our strip negative just mentioned is 
not very attractive in appearance, it is nevertheless a 
useful, practical aid in examining and comparing the 
printing respond of various papers, gaslight, bromide, 
P. O. P., etc. The foregoing diagram may perhaps 
aid the less experienced worker in selecting this 
or that kind of printing paper for special consideration. 
lt is convenient to group all negatives into classes. We 
have here taken six classes as being sufficient for all 
practical purposes. Opposite these six classes are 
vertical lines showing the most responsive process for 
such negatives. Thus, for example, if developing for 
contact printing on rapid or ordinary bromide paper, 
we should aim at producing negatives of the C or D 
class; or, again, having produced a negative of the 
B or С class, we should select gaslight for contact or 
bromide for enlarging ; while if our negative came into 
D or E classes we should most likelv get the best result 


HE military drill-book phrase, “ Keeping touch," may well 
form an admonition to the many amateur photographers 
who, through military service, have been obliged to relinquish 
their hobby for a time. Some are able to take their cameras 
with them into the army, but the majority will have to find 
other means of ““ keeping touch." That they should do so is 
a necessity for their own good, and eminently desirable for the 
future of photography. This article seeks to outline several 
wavs in which it may be done. ` 
It is of prime importance that the photographer should con- 
tinue to read his usual photographic periodical. — There may 
be some difficulty in obtaining it in, or near, camp, but it can 
be ordered through the post, while those who remain at home 
would be conferring a signal service upon their friends in khaki 
by sending the А. P. AND P. N. to them. The writer's own 
copy is a thing of real joy, and its arrival on the day after pub- 
lication is always anxiously awaited. To one of photographic 
interests it is of far greater value than the more general perio- 
dicals. The war, which bulks so largely in their pages, is only 
touched very lightly, and for that reason it forms an excellent 
toil to the monotony of which the soldier has his fill. The 
articles are alwavs interesting and instructive, while the repro- 
ductions are of even greater value. ‘The pictures should be 
carefullv studied, their motif discovered, and their execution 
One's attitude towards them should also be carefully 
The pictures one does not like may easily be of the 
greatest benefit. Disapproval or antagonism should compel 
scrious thought. It must always be borne in mind that the 
authors of these ettorts considered them worth while, and that 
competent judges have set {һе seal of their approval upon them. 
A studv pursued along these lines will often result in an entirely 
new outlook, and the mental exercise will greatly improve 
one's understanding of pictorial principles. 
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with a matt silver paper, or carbon, and so on. 
As a matter of fact, what we call control is largelv 
but not entirely a matter of influencing light and shade 
contrast. Fortunately we can compensate for errors ot 
judgment in the making of our negatives by a discreet 
choice of printing paper as just shown, and also bv а 
discriminating choice of strength of light. This mav 
help to explain to the beginner why in this diagram 
we have given each tvpe of paper at least two classes of 
negatives. Thus, suppose we wish to use “gum 
bichromate," and our negative is of the B class, we shall 
print in a soft or rather weak light ; while if the negative 
be of the C class a more vigorous light may be used. 

Again, much in the way of general lightness or dark- 
ness, apart from contrast, is under easy control, either 
by more or less printing in the print-out paper or bv 
modified development in the other papers, and also 
suitable exposure. 

Contrast, again, is a matter of relation between two 
things. This relationship сап be modified by altering 
either the one or the other, or both. Take the sky and 
land pait of a landscape, for example. To reduce 
contrast we can darken the skv, or lighten the land, or 
influence both. Thus in local treatment, intensification 
of one part mav be equivalent to reduction of another 
part, the wiser choice of either procedure depending 
on the general consideration of the case. Hence from 


the foregoing and other considerations the reader will 
rightly infer that as each case requires its own special 
treatment, one should have a well-furnished armourv 
from which one тау select the most suitable weapon. 


By “PRIVATE?” 
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Another valuable help is the cultivation of the habit of menta 
picture making. The erstwhile photographer can still select 
his pictures, even though he is unable to record them. The 
choice bit of landscape can be mentallv isolated from its sur- 
roundings, the point of view chosen, and the pros and cons of 
treatment weighed up. Atmospheric eftects can be noted, and 
even though nature may never exactly repeat herself, the 
photographer's artistic. perception will be quickened by the 
eflort. Beauty abounds everywhere ; potential] pictures are 
all around us. Without sacrilege тау we not think of nature 
in terms of photography, and engrave on our minds that which 
under happier conditions we should record on our plates ? 

A splendid opportunity is open to the soldier photographer 
of improving his knowledge of the theoretical side of his sub- 
ject. One cannot know too much on any subject that is germane 
to the technique or art of photography. Army life unfits a 
man for very serious reading, but a popularly written treatise 
on the optical principles of the camera or the chemistry of 
photographic processes is worth consideration, and reliable 
works on these subjects are obtainable in a very inexpensive 
form. Even though a certain amount of initial ettort. тау 
be demanded, the mental discipline is ot great value, and there 
is always the necessary incentive in the fact that one's future 
work will benefit thereby. Then, too, there are the well known 
handbooks on picture making. These will bear reading re- 
peatedly, and their contents should be thoroughly assimilated. 

The foregoing are practical suggestions which have been 
tried with success. A man must keep a tight rein upon himself 
while in the army if his mental grip of the things of life is not 
to slacken. This is even more true in matters pictorial. Only 
a strong man can make a strong picture, only a man of artistic 
perception a beautiful one. For this reason it is of supreme 
importance that we should all * keep touch.” 
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HEN опе sees the word 
'" new ” in connection with 


anything photographic, it 
is generally wise to accept it in a 
Pickwickian sense, '' with qualifica- 
tions." But considering that we are 
: all now chiefly using small cameras 
and; enlarging our negatives, any unknown practical tip 
anent thereto is worth noting. My present tip тау be put 
in a few words, viz., try the effect of using a pinhole in 
place of a lens for making the enlargement. The experi- 
ment is an easy one to carry out, the cost is “ next to 
nothing," and for some subjects—observe the word some 
—the result is admirable. But don't run away with the 
idea that a pinhole suits every subject, so that one's lenses 
can be scrapped. My point is that anyone who as yet 
does not possess an enlarging apparatus or convenience, 
need not delay making his first attempt in this attractive 
region of work, if he has a small negative, a suitable 
shaped and sized cigar box, a piece of card, and a little 
paste or office gum. 

My first experiment was enlarging a portion of a 3} by 2} 
negative two diameters, to just occupy a quarter-plate- 
sized piece of bromide paper. Fig. 1 shows a contact print 
from the small negative (2 bv 113), and fig. 2 is the pinhole- 
made quarter-plate enlargement. 

In fig. 3 we see the enlarging camera, viz. a cigar box, 
measuring outside то by 4} by 34, of which L is the lid. 
(The inside has been blackened.) 

In the top end is cut a hole 33 by 2? inches, i.e. 1-16th 
of an inch less than the 24 by 31 negative all the way round. 
Then to prevent the negative shifting, we fix four narrow 
strips of card just far enough apart to take the 3} by 24 
negative an easy fit. In place of a dark negative I have put 
a piece of white card marked N. Similarly at the bottom 
of the box is a quarter-plate sized piece of white paper 
marked B, to show where the bromide paper is put. Between 
N an4 B is, of course, the pinhole P. А piece 
of thin stiff card is cut an exact fit to the 
inside of the box. In the centre is cut a 
hole, say a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Over this is pasted a piece of thin stiff black 
paper, and then its centre is pierced with a 
No. 9 needle, which gives us a “ pinhole " 
t-50th of an inch in diameter. This pin- 
hole сага is supported bv three narrow 
wooden fillets on the three sides of the box, 
while at the same height is a similar fillet fixed 
to the box lid L, and shown in the picture. 

My first piece of paper tried in this box 
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showed that there was a leakage of light from 
the upper (negative) chamber, somewhere along 
the pinhole card edge, into the lower (paper) 
chamber. It was finally trapped by gluing strips of 
narrow black velvet ribbon all the way round the edges 
of the pinhole card. Strips of brown paper were pasted 
along the outside edges of the box. The lid had long ago 
come adrift from the box. Аз this had to be opened and 
closed for everv fresh exposure, clearly one could not 


make these joints light-tight with pasted strips I therefore 
made a fairly tight fitting cardboard lid G, which went 
outside over the wooden lid L. 

Leakage of light into the upper chamber is of little con- 
sequence, but no light except that passing through the 
pinhole must get into the lower chamber during exposure 
This point is of first importance 
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The position of the pinhole card P is entirely at our 
convenience, and is governed by the degree of enlarging 
required. Thus to enlarge two times we divide the length 
ab of the box into three equal parts (shown by dots), and 
place the card P at the first division с. Thus cb is double 
ca, so the enlargement is double the scale of the negative. 
For a three times enlargement we divide ab into four parts, 
and proceed as before, when bc would be three times ar. 

A narrow wedge-shaped piece of white paper laid on P 
points to the actual pinhole. The size of the pinhole is 
also under our choice to a considerable extent. Up toa 
certain point the smaller the hole the sharper (less diffused) 
the print, and, of course, the longer the exposure. But we 
cannot go on reducing the size of the hole and sharpening 
the picture. In other words, we reach a “ best definition 
size ” of hole, according to the distance of the hole from the 
negative and from the paper. 

Now as to time of exposure. My first trial was made on 
a wet September afternoon. The enlarger was put on a 
table opposite an open window, and tilted up at about 
45 deg. to the sky, 
but the result 
proved that the 
edges of the win- 
dow (brickwork) 
opening cut off 
part of the picture. 
I draw attention 
to this point, as it 
is necessary for 
the negative to 
be evenly illumi- 
nated by a suf- 
ficiently wide 
angle of light. 
Imagine four fine 
straight wires, 
each with one end 
in the pinhole, and 
passing respec- 
tively through 
the four corners 
of the negative. 
These imaginary 
wires or straight 
lines, if continued, should uninterruptedly meet the sky. 

Next day being fine, but cloudy and dull, the apparatus 
was placed on the ground out of doors, on a very small 
grass plot, with low fences around, and thus the negative 
was faced by sky directly overhead (zenith). The accom- 
panying print had an exposure of a quarter of an hour. 

In order to anticipate a request for a somewhat larger 
piece of apparatus, I built an enlarger to take whole-plate 
(84 by 63) paper, and cut a hole to take a quarter-plate 
(41 by 31) ог any smaller negative, so that one could use 
the whole or any desired part of the negative, and place 
this centrally to the pinhole. 

Fig. 4 shows the appearance of the contrivance, made 
out of three-ply wood for lightness, outside size 19 by 10 by 
74 inches. To the left we have a negative carrier of card- 
board constructed on the familiar lines. It is the same size 
as the top of the box, and thus enables us to bring any part 
of a quarter-plate or smaller negative centrally over the 
pinhole in the card P. At Q we have a rim frame, intro- 
duced merely to give rigidity to the rather thin three-ply 
sides. Along the base inside the box and outside the paper 
space is a fillet to aid as a light trap. But, as an additional 
precaution, brown paper strips are pasted outside along 
all closed joints. The door D has three-quarters of an inch 
over-riding sides, and fits inside similar projecting parts 
at the top and bottom. It is held in position by twin 
buttons. The photograph of the box was taken before the 
inside was blackened by ebony stain. Here, again, the 
pinhole as shown is arranged for two diameters. 
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A NOTE ON WASHING BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS.— When 
bromide enlargements or large size bromide or gaslight contact 
prints are washed in a considerable volume of water—such as 
a bath half filled—it will be found, even if the water is kept 
running, that some of the prints will sink to the bottom whilst 
others will show a tendency to float on the top of the water. 
These diametrically opposite characteristics result from the fact 
that papers of various makes and surfaces differ considerably 
in both weight and texture. Both extremes need to be guarded 
against, as neither the `“ sinkers " which lie in the hypo-laden 
water at the bottom nor the '' floaters ” which remain at the top 
with their surfaces almost dry, will be thoroughly washed unless 
special care is exercised in dealing with them. To ensure that 
they are efiectually freed from hypo contamination (which 
spells ruin to a print if it is to be subsequently toned) the whole 
of the water should be entirely withdrawn three or four times 
during the washing process ; the prints which go to the bottom 
should be laid on the surface of the water and allowed to sink 
gradually ; and the prints which persist in keeping to the top 
should be gently pressed under water from time to time. Also, 
in addition to the movement occasioned by the inflow and out- 
flow of water, the general bulk of water should be kept in motion 
by being frequently agitated during this all-important operation 
of washing. Above all, the outflow of water must be from the 
bottom of the washing utensil, in order that the hypo (which, 
being heavier than water, sinks to the bottom) may be drawn 
off first. EH 55s S. 
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A CHEMICAL METHOD OF BLACKENING Woop.—Many makers 
of cameras and photographic accessories are frequently seeking 
a means of blackening the wooden parts of cameras by chemicals 
rather than by paint. In order to secure a good dead-black 
surface, the wood should first be cleaned well with glass paper, 
and all moisture driven off by heat. The solution is :— 


(1). Potassium- Dichromate 1.245 vay r3 eee 30 рт. 
Copper chloride. ....55 2-402399 eere nn 5 gr. 
Wanne WAU 4.005.244 жаа OSES I OZ 


After the surface of wood has been well cleansed and brushed 
from dirt, it is sponged over with the solution, and time allowed 
for soaking in and drying. When the wood is quite dry, the 
surface is sponged over with the following solution :— 


(2) Aniline hydrochlorate 80 gr. 
Water 


If the black thus given is not deep or satisfactory, the process 
should be again repeated Dp. Е. 0; 
э 
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STEAMING OF BROMIDE PmiNTS.— Тһе steaming of bromide 
prints puts practically a new surface on the paper. Regular 
bromide workers make good use of this dodge to cover up traces 
of hand work. When a print has been worked up, by strengthen- 
ing some parts with pencil, and rubbing down other parts with 
typists' indiarubber, the surface 15 anything but attractive. 
The way to produce a more pleasing eflect is to let the steam 
from the domestic kettle play on the surface of the print. This 
partly melts the gelatine coating and allows the hand work to 
sink in. The steaming must be done carefully. On no account 
should the print be held nearer than six inches to the spout of 
the kettle, and it must be kept moving all the time so that the 
steam may act evenly all over the surface. If one steaming is 
not sufficient the print should be allowed to dry before the 
second attempt is made. It should be pointed out that, where 
prints are worked up with broad masses of water colour, the 
steaming dodge is not so effective.— Гле Professional Photo- 
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ISCONCEPTIONS as 

h to slidesand negatives 
À are commonly met 
LM T! with. These should be cleared 
ka out of the way at the start, 


or they may prove stumbling-blocks. One of these is 
that for slide making the negative should be plucky. 
Now while some plucky negatives can be made 
to give good slides, this is not always the case. For 
special effects or cases a brilliant slide from a sparkling, 
plucky negative is desired, but for the majority of cases 
where pictorial quality is desired good gradation on the 
slide comes before sparkle or brilliancy ; and do not forget 
that good gradation in the slide can only be got when the 
negative possesses it. Another common fetich is that 
the slide must always have “clear glass ” for the high 
lights. Sometimes this is desirable, but it is the exception 
rather than the rule, and when desired the amount of 
clear glass (diagram slides apart) should only be small. 
Remember that clear glass means flat, gradationless high 
hghts. But flatness is quite the exception in nature. 
W'hat we often take as flatness is really very subtle grada- 
tion. Other commonly held wrong notions are that the 
slide picture must be square (3 by 3) in., that it must be 
toned, and that it ought to show stereoscopic effect. On 
these points I may have something to say later on. 


The Lantern Test. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating; that is to 
say, the real and final test of whether a slide is good, etc., 
is by seeing it projected on the screen. An old hand at 
slide judging will examine a hundred slides in a few 
minutes, merely glancing through them at a shect of well 
illuminated paper, and will at a glance classify them into 
A, failures; B, good ; and C, doubtful. Those in A have 
no chance in a competition. All or very nearly all those 
in B will on passing through the lantern still remain in В; 
a few may be put aside as out of the running. Finally, 
those in Class C will fall some into Class B and some into 
Class A. By the way, practically all our experienced 
judges follow these lines. Why I mention slide judging 
here and now is to convey to the beginner the idea that 
with experience, on looking at (i.e. through) a slide, one 
can learn to estimate its screen quality very correctly in 
most cases, yet now and again the screen test tells us 
that the eye sometimes places a slide too high or too low. 
Hence the ultimate court of appeal must always be the 
lantern. Here comes in one of the advantages of belong- 
ing to a photographic society, for practically all societies 
nowadays have a lantern, and many societies set aside 
certain days or times when members' slides can be tested. 
This presents the double advantage of seeing one's own 
slides on the screen, and having them judged by one's 
fellow-workers. 


Subjects Suitable for Screen Pictures. 

It does not follow because you have a good negative 
which will give a technically good slide that it will there- 
fore give a good screen picture. That is to say, that some 
subjects are unsuitable, or less suitable than otheis, for 
showing on a large scale. Most, if not all, land and sea 
scape and architectural subjects are quite suitable. Objects 
which in nature are of small size somehow have a wrong 
look when shown enlarged. (This does not seem to apply 
to objects so small that we require a magnifying glass to 


"ONLOOKER." 


For instance, snowdrops shown as large as 
So does a baby 


By 


SCC 


them.) 
a big cabbage seem to be out of tune. 
with a head three or four feet wide, or a house fly as large 
as an ordinary horse, or sheep as big as cows. 


Lantern Slides from V. P. Negatives. 

It is not so widely recognised as it should be that the 
negatives made with the modern vest-pocket camera are 
ideal from which to make contact lantern slides. It is 
quite a mistaken idea that the picture should be as nearly 
as possible the full size of the lantern plate. The full- 
size picture often looks too big and overpowering when 
it fills up the entire screen. In many cases this is no 
doubt due to the negative in the first instance being of 
a larger size, such as quarter-plate or 5 by 4, and the 
worker tried to make his slide without recourse to the 
trouble of reducing, or did not possess the necessary 
apparatus for the latter process. It is certain, however, 
if two lantern pictures were projected of the same subject, 
taken at the same time under the same conditions, the 
one taken with a quarter-plate camera and the slide 
made by contact from a portion of the negative, and the 
other taken with a vest-pocket camera, the slide also made 
by contact, there is not much room for doubt which would 
be the more pleasing from the point of view of the audience. 
Of course in the latter case the slide should be very neatly 
masked. When fitted with a high-grade anastigmat lens 
the vest-pocket camera seems an ideal instrument for 
this class of work. 

Slides by Reduction. 

If the worker uses a quarter-plate or any larger size of 
camera, it is evident that he cannot get the whole of the 
negative subject on to a 31 square lantern plate by contact 
printing. But by setting up his negative flat against a win- 
dow pane (ie. vertically, and arranging a large white card 
reflector at 45 deg., so as to reflect vertical light from the 
zenith into a horizontal direction, he will be able to use 
his camera as a copying or reducing camera, if it is big 
enough to hold a lantern (31 by 31) plate. The procedure 
is just as though he were taking a portrait, or copving a 
print, but in this case the object is the negative viewed by 
transmitted light, and the exposure is made on a lantern 
plate. An ordinary bromide lantern plate may be ;very 
roughly, of course) reckoned as requiring twenty times the 
exposure of an ordinary negative plate; while a gaslight 
plate mav be also very roughly put as fiftv times as slow 
as a bromide lantern plate. 


Film as Lantern Slides. 

In case of emergency, when lantern slides cannot be 
obtained, one may be glad to use a film, and sandwich it 
between two cover glasses. To get vigorous contrasts, a 
hydroquinone developer is useful in which either a caustic 
alkali or formalin is used. 


Warm-toned Slides. 

The production of warm-toned slides usually depends on long 
exposure and slow dilute developer. At one time it was 
thought that the prolonged exposure was the dominant 
factor. But seeing that in any exposure the various parts 
of the plate receive various degrees or quantities of light, 
and yet all come up - or should do so-—in one colour, we must 
conclude that it is chiefly a matter of slow dilute, restrained 
development. The use of ammonium bromide and am- 
monium carbonate in the developer is verv general. As 
ammonium carbonate is a somewhat variable commodity, it 
is advisable to use hot water for dissolving this, and leaving 
the cork out of the containing bottle, so that any super- 
fluous ammonia gas тау escape. 
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“OLD MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


AN INTERESTING EXHIBITION AT HAMPSHIRE HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH. 


By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN. 


O most photographers the names of D. O. Hill and Mrs. 
Cameron are very familiar, but Thomas Keith and '' Lewis 
Carroll " (the latter in his photographic capacity) are not so 
well known, and, in any event, we of this later generation cannot 
too often study these interesting works; and so, when the Hamp- 
shire House Photographic Society invited me to give them a 
second °“ one-man show,” it occurred to me that a '' four-man 
show” would be very much more amusing and instructive. 
And where would you find a more fitting setting for such a collec- 
tion than in the old-world atmosphere of Hampshire House ? 
True, the room in which the prints are hung is of comparatively 
recent origin, but as it is the work of an able architect, it is so 
much in harmony with its surroundings that one would never 
imagine that such was the case; and thereby hangs a tale. 
One dav a lady was showing some íriends the house, and in 
the exhibition room she told them, ‘ That window is two 
hundred years old." *“ Strange,” said a quiet voice, “for I 
designed it." She had happened upon Mr. Rowntree, who had 
so successfully planned the additions to the building ! 
| believe, however, that I am supposed to be writing about 
the prints themselves. For а number of years I have been 
collecting the material here shown. Some of the prints, those of 
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Hill and Keith, were made in every case by me from the original 
paper negatives ; those of Cameron and “ Carroll," on the other 
hand, are from copies of silver prints, which in manv cases were 
faded and defaced. I have never taken any liberties bevond the 
simplest restoration, always endeavouring to produce a result 
such as was originally aimed at—in other words, I have trans- 
lated them into platinum. 

As а student of photography it has been a great pleasure to 
me to interpret these old prints and make them more widelv 
known. I have journeved to Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, 
where Mrs. Cameron lived close by the gates of Lord Tennyson 's 
home, and there I gathered together many prints and anecdotes 
which still remained in the neighbourhood. I went to Edinburgh 
and visited Hills’ old studio on the edge of Calton Hill; and I 
went to Ludlow for a chat with '* Lewis Carroll's ” brother, now, 
alas! no longer with us, who lent me prints and gave me extracts 
from his brother's diary relating to photography. АП this really 
very large mass of material I hope one day to gather together 
as a book, but in the meantime those who are sufhcientlv 
interested to make a pilgrimage to Hog Lane, Hammersmith, 
between nowand the 26th, may view some of its choicest 
illustrations ! 
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THE COMBINED TONING AND FIXING BATH. 


SOME PRACTICAL 


HE vogue of printing-out paper, as far as amateurs are 

concerned at any rate, appears to be steadilv declining, 
but even workers whose aims are chiefly pictorial, and who 
employ bromide printing or its attendant processes (e.g. bromoil 
or ozobrome) for their ordinary work, will sometimes find it 
an advantage to make a trial print or two upon P.O.P., either 
as proofs, or to serve as guide prints when working one or 
another of the controlled processes. 

In such circumstances a ''stand-by " bottle of combined 
toning and fixing solution will give good service in the work 
of finishing off the prints, whether they are simply rough ones 
for the purposes suggested, or intended to be completed in the 
usual way for sale or presentation. 

For some time past, probably three or four years, I have 
used a combined bath, which was purchased for, I think, ten- 
pence-halfpenny, and as I have employed it quite frequently 
(not only for prints, but also for certain kinds of lantern slides) 
it can hardly be regarded as expensive. This observation, 
however, is subject to a trifling qualification, namely, that the 
contents of the original bottle has been reinforced from time to 
time as described later. 

It is fairly well known that a bath of this kind improves 
with keeping, and ‘works better when it has been used three 
or four times ; this is so much so that one is well advised when 
purchasing or making up a new combined solution to add part 
of an old, used bath to bring the solution to an active state, a 
condition which was, I believe, called “ ripeness " by the old- 
timers. My method is as follows :—When the solution shows 
signs of slowing up, I add a few crystals of hypo—about a 
quarter of an ounce, but exact quantity not important —and 
a '" gold toning " tablet. (The '' tablets '" which I have found 
very good for this purpose are called '' Centoids," and are 
sold by Boots.) If the bulk of liquid in the bottle, which in 
my сазе 15 ten ounces, requires making up, the desired quantity 
of water is also added ; this preferably should be slightly warm 
to expedite the dissolving of the hypo. The whole can then 
be shaken up until hypo and toning element is thoroughly 
dissolved, when the solution will again be ready for service. 
If the reinforced bath is required for immediate use, it is better 
to crush the tablet of toning compound, and dissolve it, with 
the hypo, in a little warm water, separately, and then add it 
to the contents of the bottle. Although warm water is here 
mentioned it should be clearly understood that this is only 
made use of with the intention of hastening the dissolving of 
the additional constituents. The bath should not be used at 
a higher temperature than 65 degrees Fahrenheit; at the same 
time the solution must not be worked when very cold, or the 
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results, as far as perfect fixation is concerned, may not be 
altogether satisfactory. 

There are one or two points which should be carefully borne 
in mind in order to obtain successful results when toning and 
fixing are done in one operation. The first one is to place the 
prints to be toned directly into the bath without any preliminarv 
washing, then to rock the dish so as to keep the print, or 
prints, in motion during the whole time they are in the solu- 
tion; and also to avoid the mistake of trying to dcal with too 
many prints at once. 

The requisite time for toning and fixing is a factor which 
may puzzle some workers, especially beginners. I generally 
reckon that the minimum time in which complete fixation can 
be obtained is fifteen minutes, and if the desired tone is reached 
before that period has elapsed the print should be rinsed for a 
few seconds, and transferred to a dish containing a plain hv po 
solution of the strength usually recommended for P.O.P.—two 
ounces of hypo to twenty ounces water—until the prints are 
fully fixed. If the toning is considered to be finished in eight 
minutes, then I give the balance of seven minutes in the plain 
hypo, and so on, making the total time for fixing the standard 
of fifteen minutes, as mentioned. 

Most combined baths when they have been in use for a time 
contain a greyish sediment; this is no detriment, but I have 
found it to be very essential that this sediment should be entirelv 
removed from the paper before the print is dried. It might 
be supposed that the final washing, which everybody knows 
must be thorough if it is to be eftectual, would remove this 
sediment. This is not always the case even when the prints 
are washed vigorously in running water. To obviate this 1 
invariably ' sponge ' over both the face and back of print 
with a little wad of cotton wool, keeping the print under water. 

It may be suggested that the necessity of a toning and fixing 
bath does not arise if one of the many excellent self-toning 
papers is used instead of the older form of P.O.P. Exactly ! 
but it must be remembered that P.O.P., even when the cost 
of the toning-cum-fixing bath is added, is less expensive than 
paper of the sclf-tonong variety. А ten-ounce bottle of efficient 
solution can be bought or made up for less than a shilling, and 
can be kept up to standard strength by the expenditure of a 
few pence per annum. This is obviously an economical invest- 
ment, even if one only needs to use the bath very occasionally. 
I do not, of course, claim that a single bottle of combined solu- 
tion will last indefinitely, even if renewed fairly often, but I 
do know that when my present stock has lost its virtue I shall 
filter it off and add it to an equal bulk of new solution, so tiat 
not a drop will be wasted. 
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By T. С. Evans. 


The original, a toned bromide print (84 x 11]), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Compelition. 
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MIS 
S ANNA WICKHAM. By Watts? BENINGTON, 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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SEAFORD HEAD. 


By 

A. H. BLAKE. 

The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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THE LITTLE BLUB. 


By Marcus ADAMS. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics wili be bublished every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


"TANCOL." 

Sir,—On your * In Reply” page a correspondent recently 
asked for a formula for tank development, and you advo- 
cate a trial of the new developer “ Tancol,’’ now intro- 
duced by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. May I add 
that I have tried this with very marked success upon roll-film 
negatives intended for enlargement. As an old hand I always 
have had a fancy for pyro-developed negatives, but this does 
not act with very good results as a diluted tank developer. I 
now find that '' Tancol’’ will give all the characteristics of 
pyro, and at the same time is especially suited for tank develop- 
ment. 

I am tempted to pen the above simply for the real admira- 
tion that I feel for the firm who in a time like the present have 
sufficient enterprise to put a known developer of quality on 
the market; and as a frequent contributor to your pages I 
trust you will permit me to encroach a little on your space.— 
Yours, ete: ROBERT M. FANSTONE. 

Hampshire. 


HISTORY OF THE MAGIC LANTERN. 


SiR, —I came across the following extract from Pepy's diary, 
in an article on Pepys as a scientist, contained in Country Life, 
September 30, 1916. Thinking it might be of interest to you I 
herewith send it on : 


" August 19, 1666 (Lord's Day). ‘Comes by agreement 
Mr. Reeves bringing me a lantern, with pictures in glass, to 
make strange things appear upon the wall, very pretty.’ ” 


The oldest record I know of any kind of optical lantern is a 
type of aphengescope invented by Euler, a German, about 
I 7 56.— Yours, etc., P. Mayor MACINTOSH, Lieut. R.N.R. 


[Certain broad principles which make it possible to project 
enlarged images were undoubtedly known before the time of 
Christ ; this being evident from the treatise on Optics by Euclid, 
also from certain passages in the writings of Aristophanes, 
Seneca and others, but in these early days the practical use or 
application of optical principles appears to have been largelv 
in the hands of the Magi, a Magus being a kind of technical 
priest, and a member of a college or organisation that originated 
in Persia about 700 years before Christ. Herodotus,- who is 
called by Cicero ‘‘ The Father of History," details many of the 
intrigues of the Magi; and Herodotus, it will be remembered, 
was born about зоо years before Christ. 

It is a long reach now through the ages, and nearly to the 
close of the so-called dark ages, to what may be regarded as the 
first clear reference to a magic lantern exhibition ; the book 
before us being the elder D'Israeli's ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
Routledge’s edition, undated on the title page, but probably 
about 1870. On page 491 commences the author's essay on 
“ Dreams at the Dawn of Philosophy." Reference is here made 
to the exhibition of “ naturall magique," or in modern terms 
M physical science," referred to by Chaucer in his “ Frankelein's 
Tale." 

Chaucer says :— 


“For I am siker that there be sciences 
By which men makes divers appearances 
Swich as thise subtil tregetoures play 
For oft at festes have I wel herd say 
That tregetoures, within an halle large, 
Науе made come in a water and a barge, 
And in the halle rowen up and doun. 
Sometime hath semed come a grim leoun, 
And sometime floures spring as in a mead, 
Sometime a vine and grapes white and rede ; 
Sometime a castel al of lime and ston, 
And when hem liketh voideth it anon." 

This was probably written about 1370, and Roger Bacon, 
who is commonly credited with having made the first magic 
lanterns in this country, was born in r214, and died in 1292. 
After this and through the Renaissance period, references to 
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optical projection are numerous enough. Baptista Porta, the 
Neapolitan, to whom the invention of the camera obscura is 
ordinarily ascribed, gives rather full suggestions for optical 
projection in his “ Magia Naturalis," a rather comprehensive 
treatise on the physical science of his day. This work was 
originally published about 1570, and a reprint now in our hand 
is dated r607. 

Many technical writers of the Renaissance period refer more 
or less in detail to optical projection, but as far as we know, the 
Jesuit Kircher was the first to publish a sectional sketch of a 
magic lantern, this being contained in his “ Ars Magna 
Lucis et Umbrae," published at Amsterdam in the year 1671 ; 
hence Kircher is ordinarily and popularly regarded as the 
inventor of the magic lantern. 

We now come to the distinctly modern period in the history 
of the magic lantern, the century mentioned by Lieut. MacIntosh 
in connection with Euler's description. The leading optical 
work of this century is Dr. Robert Smith's ‘‘ Compleat System 
of Opticks,” in two large quarto volumes, published at Cambridge 
in 1738, a work now regarded as an essential of a well-equipped 
optical library, and of interest at the present time as containing 
drawings and descriptions of doubly reflecting telescopes, now 
so much used in trench warfare. (See vol. ii., p. 377-378, and 
plate 55, figs. 625-626.) Dr. Smith's chapter (vol. ii., pages 
389 to 393), headed “ An Explication of the Magick Lantern, 
sometimes called Laterna Megalographica," taken in conjunc- 
tion with the illustrative figures of plate 57, may be regarded 
as a full representation of all essential features. Figure 642 
shows in section all the characteristics —the reflector, the 
condenser, the slide, the doublet lens, and diaphragm—while, 
mirabile dictu ! the back glass of the doublet lens shows one 
of those characteristics of the modern Petzval lens whereby 
spherical aberration is reduced.—Ep. A. P, AND P. N | 


م پوو 


BREVITIES. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—Next Thursday, 
November 16, Mr. Filson Young will give a lecture entitle: 
“ The Camera-Pilgrim's Progress.” 


Royal Photographic Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
The presidential address will be given at the meeting on Tuesday, 
November 14. 


Second-hand Bargains in cameras of many varieties, lenses, 
daylight and artificial light enlargers, cinematographs, etc., 
are described in the catalogue just issued by the City Sale and 
Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, E.C. A copy of the list will be 
sent post free on application to the address given. 


The October Quarterly List of second-hand scientific instru- 
ments, issued by Charles Baker, of 244, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., contains particulars of a large selection of second-hand 
lenses, microscopic apparatus, telescopes, surveying and draw- 
ing instruments, field glasses, projection lanterns, etc., all of 
which are guaranteed to be in perfect working order betore 
being sent out. Readers interested in scientific apparatus of 
any kind should write for a copy of this list. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photographie Society 
have invited the members of the Willesden Photographic Society 
to visit them on Monday, November 13, for which event a 
special programme has been arranged. Mr. Bertram C. Wicki- 
son, F.R.P.S., will give a lecture on “ Pictorial Landscape 
Photography,” with illustrations by modern pictorialists ; 
and through the courtesy of the Italian Government some 
wonderful war pictures of the Italian campaign will be shown, 
together with official notes supplied by the Italian War Statt. 
The meeting will commence at 7 p.m., at the society s head- 
quarters, Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., and all 
readers of THE A. P. who can do so are invited to be present 


The ‘‘ Simplico " Loose-Leaf Album.—An album for photo- 
graphs that is really perfect in construction, with interchange- 
able leaves, has just been put on the market by Messrs. Barton's, 
of Birmingham, the well-known mount manufacturers. It is 
called the “ Simplico," and is made in four useful sizes, both 
upright and horizontal, at prices from 2s. 6d. to 6s, each. The 
albums are neatly bound in art fabric, and the arrangement 
for clamping the leaves in position, and at the same time allow- 
ing them to be readily changed, is both neat and effective. 
There are no heavy metal parts. It is an album that every 
reader of THE A. P. should get. It is being stocked by the 
leading photographic dealers. 
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AN ELECTRIC SHUTTER RELEASE. 


GIVE below a description of an elec- 

trical attachment for operating the 
roller-blind shutter at a great distance 
from camera; it is not a very com- 
plicated thing, and anyone without any 
electrical knowledge should be able to 
make one. 


The electro-magnet A in figs. 1 and 3 
pulls the shutter lever C when the 
switch E is pressed. A small battery D 
of the pocket variety is used for supplying 
the current. 

First of alla piece of steel, 1-16th in. 
thick, 1 in. long, and ] in. wide, will be 
required. This is the armature B; it is 
bound to the shutter lever С with thin 
wire (see figs. I and 2). 

The framework G is made from hard 
strip brass. It is 14 in. long by } in. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. лхр P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


wound “ counter clockwise " (one in the 
opposite direction to the other). Put the 
same number of turns on each coil. 

Two strip brass angle-pieces H are 
made to fix the magnet to the frame- 
work. These are shown in fig. 1. They 
can be riveted or soldered to the frame, 
and the magnet bound between them 
with thin ‘string. 

The starting ends of the magnet coils 
are bared and twisted together (see J). 
The switch E is merely a piece of wood 
I in. by 2$ in., with a piece of springy 
brass screwed on (see figs 4 and 5). The 
switch is bound to the pocket battery 
D with thin string or lantern-slide bind- 
ing strips. 

Flexible wire the length required is 
now got. Two ends are connected to the 
free ends of the magnet coils— one end to 
the short termina! of battery, and the 
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wide. It is bent so as to be a tight fit 
over the shutter. 

The electro-magnet A is made from 
soft iron bar, 3-16ths in. in diameter ; 
it is 14 in. long and т in. wide. It has 
four layers of wire on each leg. The wire 
used is 28s D.C.C. wire. The coils are 


other to the strip of brass on the switch. 
А з in. length of wire is connected to the 
long terminal of battery, and а small 
screw under the brass on switch (see 
fig. 4). 

When the switch is pressed the magnet 
will open the shutter, and keep it open 
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tiil the switch is released again. A little 
adjustment of the frame will be neces- 
sary. If the magnet is too near, the shut- 
ter will not clear the projection on the 
winding wheel; also see that the bare 
wires are not touching any part of the 
frame. H. 
—— — e 


A SIMPLE LAMP FOR BROMIDE 
WORK. 


OR bromide work it is quite safe to 

have plenty of yellow light in the 
dark-room, and this is far superior to 
the ruby light used for plates and films, 
as it is easier to see how far the print or 
enlargement has progressed in develop- 
ing. Those workers who do not possess 
a dark-room lamp fitted with red and 
yellow screens may make a lamp for 
their bromide work very simplv as 
follows :—A biscuit tin serves well for 
the body of the lamp, and this should 
have two or three holes punched in the 


bottom to admit air. The lid is then 
taken, and all the centre removed, 
leaving about an inch all round the 


edge. To this a piece of yellow fabric 
is fixed with ''seccotine," or failing this 
two or three sheets of deep canary- 
coloured paper sold for decorative pur- 
poses. The lamp is then complete. То 
use it, the lamp is laid upon its side, a 
candle lighted and put in, and the lid 
of the box put on. The worker need 
have no fear of the little white light that 
escapes from the rear of the lamp hurting 
his bromide paper, provided it does not 
come directly in contact with it. The 
above, though simple, will be found 
exceedingly useful in practical work for 
the purpose named. K M.I. 
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TO RENOVATE CELLULOID PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC UTENSILS. 


HEN the surface of celluloid dishes 
—washing utensils and other articles 
made of this material—becomes worn, 
dirty and scratched, it can be cleaned 
and restored by polishing with ordinary 
whitening made into a smooth cream by 
the addition only of clear cold water ; 
or with a creamy paste made from good 
putty powder mixed with water. After 
this process is completed the surface of 
the celluloid can be finished oft by the 
application of a little dry whitening on 
a '"selvyt " or other suitable soft cloth. 
Another excellent method, which is 
specially recommended for dishes which 
have become badly stained, is to give 
the celluloid a thorough scouring with 
ordinary silver sand and water, follow 
this with а rinsing in running water, 
and then subject the surface to a vigorous 
rubbing with a soft cloth or flannel 
dipped in an acetic acid solution. Wash 
again thoroughly, and the treated surface 
should then be found quite free from dirt 
and stains. When dry it can be finished 
off by polishing with dry whitening, as 
previously described. The acid solution 
employed in this method should be a 
fairly strong one, say one part glacial 
acetic to from seven to eight parts of 
water. je. A: S, 


WHY NOT BECOME A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
TO “THE A. P. AND P. N."? 
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FURTHER TIPS ON 


AST week we described 
the methods to be em- 
ploved when retouching 
the nose and the 
mouth, and this 
week we must deal 
with the eye and 
the forehead. We 
illustrated a “ touch ”’ 
or method of apply- 
ing the lead to the 
: freckles and other 
skin irregularities which might be 
called the '" comma" method, and 
this week we illustrate the method in 
which the point of the pencil is kept 
on the film surface of the negative 
all the time, and simply moved about 
as required—a method we might call 
the “ scribbling ” method. Not but 
what the touches need to be just as 
accurate in the one method as in the 
other. Fig. 4 shows the “ comma ” 
method, as illustrated last week in 
both examples, while fig. 2 shows the 
“ scribble ” method. 
But we also mentioned that in 


Fig. i .—Not Touched. 


some cases a touch was used which 


is softened by strokes of the pencil, 
all in the same direction, and all 
more or less parallel to the lower 
eyelid. Sometimes work of this kind 
not only looks better if worked in 
this way, but is applied more rapidly ; 
but if more strength is required than 
can be got by one series of lines, and 
a second series 15 required, it should 
һе applied with a very slight altera- 
tion in direction—that is, never at 
right angles to the first lot of lines, 
or anything like right angles. This 
is the only kind of cross-hatching 
which is permissible on a face, whether 
working on the negative or the print. 
It is also well to note that the lines 
in such cross-hatching should not be 
straight, but always more or less 
curved, the effect of a curving surface 
being better suggested in this way. 
We do not suggest the entire retouch- 
ing of a face should be done by cross- 
hatching, but it is useful in parts, and 
much of help and interest may be 
learned by a study of some of the 
wood and steel engravings of por- 


traits which may often be picked up 


RETOUCHING. 


However, let us look now at figs. 1 
and 2, again bearing in mind the 
much magnified size, so that close 
examination shows the nature of the 
work applied, and a more distant 
standpoint gives the actual effect. 
Notice first that the shadow under 
the eye—fig. 2—has not been re- 
moved, but merely softened. То 
remove it entirely would be to give 
the appearance of a puffy lower eve- 
lid, and, of course, to help to destroy 
the likeness. It must be remem- 
bered that though in some cases one 
wrong touch may spoil а likeness, 
this spoiling is most usually the 
result of taking out a little too much 
in half a dozen places. Too much . 
work, for instance, on a chin will 
flatten that chin, and to some extent 
alter the general shape of the face. 
The shape of the nose is easily altered, 
and while a worker is usually too 
timid to do much at the eye, yet one 
or two false touches there will spoil 
what is usually regarded as the seat 
of the expression. 


Pig. 2.—Partly Retouched. 


Sometimes a touch is required on 


followed the grain of the skin, and 
we show this on working under the 
eye in fig. 2, where the heavy shadow 


in small sizes for a few pence a the lower eyelid near the outer 
dozen on a second-hand-print seller's corner of the eye. The high light in 
stall. this position is possibly lost between 
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the light on the cheek and the white 
of the eye. However, a stroke or two 
of the pencil will put this right, and 
the wlustration shows an average 
example. Also the upper eyelid тау 
need a touch, especially if too much 
top light has been used in taking the 
portrait. Naturallv this must be done 
cautiously, and not so as to give an 
unnatural whiteness to the lid, nor 
must the effect of a white scratch be 
produced. Sometimes, too, a very 
slight touch of the pencil should be 
added to the little speck at the inner 
corner, but this should not be made 
as white as the reflex spot on the eye- 
ball itself. 

Some portrait workers light the 
head by turning it towards the light 


badly lighted and under-exposed it 
may be necessarv to stipple over the 
entire area of this—and of other— 
shadows. But as we said last week, 
we are considering the simpler tasks, 
and assuming that the photography 
is good to begin with. Sometimes the 
edge of the shadow is a trifle abrupt 
where it falls on the extreme upper 
part of the nose, and light and shadow 
require blending into each other, as 
shown. But this softening or blend- 
ing must not be carried too far, or 
we shall have the eye jumping out 
of its socket, for the shadow suggests 
the recess in which the eye is set. 

In a girl's portrait there is not 
much to do at the forehead, because 
as a ruie the hair comes so low that 
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high light on the rounded curve of 
the frontal bone. This high light, like 
those on the nose, will vary in bright- 
ness according to the character of the 
skin, so that any increase of strength 
must be based on what is there to 
begin with. Still, in most cases a few 
touches will be needed to restore a 
certain flattening and to give a touch 
of sparkle to the portrait. 

Finally, never be tempted to run 
the pencil along the line of a hair as 
has been done in fig. 4. Hair should 
be represented in masses, not as lines. 
Of course, there are occasional cases 
where a subject has moved, and it 
is necessary to do what is possible to 
give an appearance of a passably 
sharp result. In such cases com- 


Fig. 3.—Not Touched. 


until the reflex spots are in the 
proper place, and practically equal in 
both eyes. But it is very difficult 
to do this in portraiture in an ordinary 
room. So it often happens that a 
little work is needed on the reflexes. 
In fig. 1 this reflex will be seen, but 
it 18 rather faint and a little too much 
over the pupil. It has been extended 
somewhat in fig. 2, and is more as 
it should be. Avoid making these 
reflexes too large or too white. If 
this is done, the eye is kept quiet and 
restful, instead of having an un- 
natural glitter that gives hardness to 
the expression. 

Now let us look at fig. 4, which is 
the same eye, and see what has been 
done to soften the shadow under the 
evebrow. Of course, if a negative is 


very little modelling appears. But 
every care must be taken when 
working on the forehead to avoid 
removing the shadows formed on it 
bv the hair. We have done this in 
fig. 4 in a small patch, to show what 
is meant. There is often a little 
vertical furrow between the eyes, 
and just above the nose, sometimes 
two side by side, and this furrow or 
these furrows, as the case may be, 
are emphasised by strong side light. 
They always exercise an unpleasant 
and ill-tempered effect on the expres- 
sion, and except in the case of men 
of a good deal of strength of character 
they are better removed entirely. In 
any case they should be softened а 
good deal. A man's forehead will in 
most cases show the characteristic 
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Fig. 4.—Partly Retouched. 


mercial ends might justify a profes- 
sional worker in sharpening up the 
hair by means of individual lines. 
But from the artistic point of view 
the hair should be kept softly defined 
and in masses. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previou: 


issues include, among other subjects : 
“The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 
* Some Simple Points about Lenses." 
“ Simple Camera Facts.” 
‘Long and Short Focus Lenses." 
Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE accompanving at-home portrait 
study is one which well deserves hearty 
commendation. The author modestly 
enters this print as a beginner, but on 
the technical side alone it can give 
points to many who would resent being 
classed as beginners. And as an example 
of well-thought-out selection and arrange- 
ment—or composition, if this term be 
preferred—it is also deserving of careful 
attention. Beginners’ work of this kind 
is particularly interesting by reason of 
the promise of better things to follow. 
We select this print for annotation for various reasons. The 
first is that as practice is better than precept—or so we often 
hear—it shows beginners what a beginner can do, and therefore 
it should act as a stimulus to those who may be feeling a little 
disheartened, and also an encouragement to those who do not 
feel they are making progress beyond a certain point reached 
some time ago. A healthy mind should avoid the extremes 
of despair, on the one hand, and self-satisfaction on the other. 
To the former let it again be said that “ what one has done 
others can also do"; to the latter, ''self-satisfaction argues 
ignorance of one's own shortcomings." 

But let us turn to the picture which set off our pen rambling 
on to the above topics. First of all, we hold the print upside 
down at arm's length, and look at it with eyelids so nearly 
closed that we only can see patches of light and dark. We at 
once observe that the most lively area of the picture is the part 
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(Supplement) 1 


ONSIRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 73. 


near about the hands, while there is something like competition 
for our chief attention between the head part and hand part. 
Often, but by no means always, the head of such a figure picture 
as this is the more important. The author here may be quite 
justified by electing to make the hand part of the picture his 
chief theme. In that case it would have been better to have 
kept the head a little more subdued. While, if his aim be to 
give chief importance to the portrait idea, then it would have 
been helpful had he greatly subdued or excluded most of the 
small detached lights of the table, etc. 

The pose of head and body and facial expression are excel- 
lent, and well accord with or support the idea that the sitter 15 
actually writing rather than posing for his photograph to be 
taken. Doubtless this sitter did pose, and did know all about 
being photographed, but the picture does not look '' posey."' 
This shows the beginner and others that it is quite possible to 
have a posed figure that does not look strained, acting, or posey. 
True, something depends on the sitter as well as the photo- 
grapher, but it is “up to ” the latter to get the very best 
possible out of his sitters or models. 

The reader will, of course, long ago have observed the help 
obtained by the use of а natural patch of quiet darkness as а 
background for the head and body part, but he may not have 
noticed an adroit touch about the window and print trimming. 
A bit of window shown accords with and aids the light and shade 
scheme generally, but note the craft of trimming the print so 
that through the window we only see the brickwork round the 
window opening. To have included a strip of bright sky here 
would certainly have been a serious mistake. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR Миг 


From the Beginners’ Competition 


2 (Supplement) 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


* Our Summer Meetings.” 


Space considerations a week ago prevented my 
referring to the very interesting letter from the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association. The secretary says they have 
je y very satisfactory year under the exceptional 
times, and they look forward with confidence to 
1917. The president opened the winter session 
with a lantern lecture cn * Our Summer Meetings,” 
the slides being the result of several members' 
photography on these occasions. The lecture proved 
very successful. It is a feature that if worked syste- 
matically would help to popularise these somewhat 
neglected social engagcments in many societies. 
О сег of societies wil) readily discover that the idea 
bas possibilities capable of being made very interest- 
ing and of great value, if organised on concerted 
lines—for instance, if one arranged a series of half a 
dozen excursions into districts with a more or less 
topographical connecticn with each other, such as 
a coastline of any county, the hills and dales of 
Yorkshire, or the waterways of East Anglia. Pro- 
bably not less than twelve to twenty members would 
take part in each excursion and if they averaged 
six exposures each then the nucleus of a good and 
effective collection is at once assured. 


A Big Development. 

All the members would loan their successful 
negatives to either the president or some other 
capable lantern slide maker, or even a committee 
of these workers, who may be relied upon for results. 
Each member would supply such points of interest 
as came under his immediate notice; and thus we 
have a potential lecture with some degree of cohesion 
and every member taking part in the excursions 
will feel as much interest in the subject as if he had 
prepared the lecture. Further, the attendance at 
the excursions will have materially increased, 
because everyone will feel as if he does not want to 
be left out, and if a member cannot attend all 
the six excursions he will be certain to attend some 
of them. In effect we are thus creating a pictorial 
record section, for my idea is to work together 
on these lines rather than on a purely topographical 
base. We may also develop the feature by extending 
a series of excursions in search of concerted subjects, 
portraying nature subjects in their natural conditions; 
tor instance, woodland subjects, wayside flowers, or 
bird life, 


The ** West °° Asks for Ladies. 

] am told that the decision of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Society to accept ladies as members 
has been very successful, there being several now on 
the membership with prospects of further applica- 
tions. It is, however, felt that this new departure 
for the * West " is not so widely known locally as 
it might be, and I am asked to invite the special 
attention of Glasgow lady photographers, for un- 
doubtedly they form a large unit in that district ; 
and if the president of the society and his fellow 
workers propose to extend the excursion feature 
1 have just referred to and upon which I have offered 
a few salient hints, the accession of ladies will 
materially and socially help the scheme by their 

геѕепсе The secretary, Mr. Gilbert S. McVean, 

A., of 125, West Regent Street, will, however, 
be pleased to supply particulars to anyone desiring 
information as to terms of membership. А word on 
the rooms of this excellent society will not be out of 
place. There is a dark-room fitted with every con- 
ceivable convenience, trays, measures, washing 
troughs, drying racks, and hypo solution ready for 
use. The enlarging rooms provide for work up to 
23 by 17 in. in size, and there is a reducing camera 
for lantern slides taking whole-plate negatives, 
also a special dry dark-room for plate changing, 
and a reading room comfortably furnished. All this 
for balf a guinea subscription ! 


A Welsh Success. 

The fifth annual meeting of the photographic 
section of the Cardiff Naturalists Society was held 
recently at the society's headquarters in High Street, 
Cardifi—a society that has reason to congratulate 
itself on keeping very much alive, regardless of the 
trying times. With a membership of eighty-seven 
and an average attendance of about thirty-five, all 
enthusiasts, the future success of the society is 
assured. Mr. Arthur Morgan, the secretary, who 
has resigned on account of being very busy with 


munition work, has been succeeded by Mr. Harry 
Storm. The society is federated with the Wales and 
Monmouthshire Photographic Federation and has 
been pictorially successful inasmuch as two meinbers 
had work accepted at this year's London Salon, 
viz. Mr. J. Arthur Lomax and the new secretary, 
Mr. Harry Storm. 


Chelsea in Khaki. 

. The syllabus of the Chelsea Photographic Society 
is in harmony with the times, even to the colour of its 
khaki card. It is making a special feature of dark- 
room nights, which appear to almost run on alternate 
weeks to lantern lectures. I also note the latter are 
arranged to be given by the leading workers of 
kindred societies in the London district, finally 
winding up an interesting series with an effort in 
Jecturettes by the members. Incidentally there is also 
a change of secretarial address at Chelsea, which is 
now Mr. L. Н. Powers, 4, Margaretta Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W. 


Year Book of North Wilts. 

I look for the syllabus of the North Wilts Field 
and Camera Club, for it is always consistently good 
and useful It is called a '* year book," and royally 
it fills the róle. The society meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays in the month at the Technical 
Schools, Swindon, for which dates to end of March 
a series of excellent lectures are arranged. Members 
are urged to join the special circulating portfolio, 
which is one of the most successful features of the 
society's organisation. One print a month by each 
member is the primary condition, and after the 
individual criticism of each, by each, the folio is 
submitted to an outside critic of recognised ability. 
I note most of the members are resident in Swindon, 
but its county character provides for admission of all 
and sundry in North Wiltshire. 


The ** Tanks ” at Canterbury. 

'" Tanks ” were in action at the last meeting of the 
Canterbury Camera Club. Mr. W. G. Austen was in 
" command," and each of the eleven quarter-plate 
charges he '' loaded up" scored a “ direct hit." 
The evening was set apart for a demonstration of 
tank development, and after reviewing the various 
available methods of development Mr. Austen 
claimed that the tank method (particularly when а 
number of plates had to be dealt with) was econo- 
mical, that it reduced the process to as near scientific 
exactitude as possible, and that, on an average, 
the resulting negatives were more uniform and of 
better all-round printing quality than those pro- 
duced by any other procedure. The lecturer 
employed an Eastinan tank for plates, preferred 
diluted M.Q. developer (in tabloid form), and worked 
strictly to time and temperature schedule. Tanks 
by Watkins and one for roll-films were also shown, 
and their method of use explained. Canterbury’s 
next fixture is the one-man show of pictorial work by 
Mr. H. E. Philpot, which opens to-day (November 


13). | 
Colour Schemes at Tunbridge Wells. 


The syllabus of the Tunbridge Wells society is 
again on the lines of the past, and although.it bears 
traces of being shaped to meet the more confined 
conditions of self-help, yet it has several features 
to recommend it to tbe notice of photographers 
at Tunbridge Wells. One of these is the fostering of 
colour work, no less than three special nights out of 
fifteen being fixed to study members’ colour slides, 
autochromes and Paget colour pictures. A members’ 
exhibition will wind up the session in May next. 


To Encourage Photomicrography. 


Some little time ago I was asked if there was a 
society that gave special recognition of photomicro- 
аре work, and I supplied the address of the 
^ hotomicrographic Society. I have now received 
the syllabus of this society, who have prepared a 
series of lectures on the apparatus, methods, and the 
app ication of photomicrography to the study of 
plant life, rock sections, coal, diatoms, and the 
radulæ of mollusca by well-known lecturers, including 
F. Martin Duncan, Dr. G. H. Rodman, G. Ardaseer, 
etc. This society’s meeting room is at King’s College 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross, М.С. ; and its meetings are held 
at 7 p.m. on the second Wednesday each month. 


The Ancestors of Aircraft. 


At the Hull Photographic Society on Thursday 
last Mr. Herbert Cook gave an interesting lecture, 
which he illustrated with photographs and sketches, 
on '' The Conquest of the Air." The lecturer fol- 
lowed through the various stages of the evolution of 
the present-day aircraft, both lighter-than-air and 
heavier-than-air machines. The parent of the 
lighter-than-air type of an airship he traced back 
to the old round hot-air balloon. The heavier-tban-air 
craft, however, claims as an ancestor the box kite, 
an acroplane being a huge kite with a motor and 
propeller in place of the string. The pictures of the 
early efforts at aviation provoked the keenest 
interest, and the lecturer predicted a still greater 
development in its use not only in war but in the 
commerce of the future. Were some of the latest 
tvpes described, one would realise the enormous 
strides the British have recently made in the develop- 
ment of the modern machine. ving out its details 
of weight, carrying capacity, s , and warlike 
capacity, it is sufficient to say it is an edition de luxe 
in which electric light, linoleum on the cabin floor, 
and cooking and sanitary conveniences are only 
incidental to its completeness. 


A Fine Lecture on Control. 


At the Cardiff Camera Club the week's feature 
was Mr. I. J. Chorley's demonstration of '* Control 
in Bromide Enlarging.” It was a long, detailed sub- 
ject, and 1 have tried to extract a few of the main 
headings and give Mr. Chorley’s conclusions, as 
follows: (1) Control in Development. Commence 
development with very weak developer, and then 
continue with normal developer containing bromide. 
Development must not be carried to finality, or the 
result will be the same as if normal developer had 
been used throughout. (2) Shading with Card- 
board, Cotton Wool, etc. This method has as its 
disadvantage the difficulty, only overcome by prac- 
tice, of blending the shadings. (3) The Use of 
Chiffon or Bolting Silk, which has the tendency of 
softening the shadows, the amount of control being 
dependent upon the distance of the silk or chiffon 
from the bromide enlargement. (4) St 's Process 
(demonstrated). Restraining the bromide enlarge- 
ment, which has been exposed for the high lights, 
+ a weak bichromate bath. А convenient strength 
of potassium bichromate solution is a ten per cent. 
one. For use ten drops per ounce of water is a useful 
quantity to commence with. The enlargement, after 
a preliminary wash is soaked in this weak bichromate 
solution for three minutes. After a thorough washing 
the print is developed in normal developer. Further 
control can be exercised by modifying the strength 
of the bichromate bath and the time of soaking. 
(5) Iodine Bath.  Suitabl efor flat, over-developed 
prints. 


One of the Up-to-dates. 


One never can forget such excellent societies as 
the Rodley and District Photographic Society. 
" Small in body, but big in heart ” is a fairly correct 
summary of its usefulness. The annual general 
meeting was held in the club room, at Rodley, 
its own club room, not elaborate in display, 
but useful in fit up. The financial report showed 
the society in a very good light, for not only have 
they cleared the debt off, but carried a substantial 
balance to next year’s account, for which great 
credit is due to the past president, Mr. Samuel 
Walker; the secretaries, Н. Crossley and J. W. 
Barronsa, nd the members in general, for the strenu- 
ous efforts they have made during the past year. 
The winter session has commenced with this month, 
and there will be a series of lantern lectures and 

ractical demonstrations on Thursday evenings. 
һе new officers are: President, Hopper ; 
vice-presidents, S. Grimshaw, G. W. Bentley, 
S. Walker, W. Dickins, A. Grimshaw, G. Vause, 
and T. Ball; lanternist, Mr. Page; and of course 
the above-mentioned secretaries, who cannot be 
spared. Anyone desirous of joining this most 
up-to-date club, giving special facilities to members, 
should apply to the secretaries, or better still meet 
them at the club rooms in Town Street, Rodley, any 
Thursday evening at eight. Occasionally the 
seciety also meets for socials and lantern lectures 
on Saturday evenings. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
A = 6 06. e cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


| to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, §2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ » 6 ^an! » 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. Query " or " Criticism " on the outside. 


Editor, JHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
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Developer. 
(1) What is the cause of lack o1 density and 
sharpness with ® metol- quinol? /2) After 
developing gaslight paper and fixing, the 
print turns blotchy and dark grey. (3) Is it 
possible to remove a lens working at F/11 and 
replace it with one at F/7? 
H. A. W. (Islington). 
(1) Lack of density may be due to 
the plate, exposure, or development. 
Lack of sharpness is due to bad focus- 
sing, faulty lens, movement of object 
or camera during exposure. Lack of 
density may be due to extreme under 
or over exposure, stale cold developer, 
not developing long enough. (2) Can 
you submit a print ? (3) Yes, why not ? 


Exposure. 
(1) If I follow the Exposure Table in Tue A, P. 
I get blank plates. I have to give four times 
exposure there quoted. I am taking portraits 
in back yard. (з) Does it take longer exposure 
with anastigmat than single lens? (3) Is 
anastigmat lens suitable íor portraiture out- 
doors? (4) Please recommend a book on 
portraiture by gaslight. S. S. (Durham). 
The Exposure Table is quite reliable. 
Your back yard may be shut in by near 
tall buildings cutting off light, or the 
speed of your plate may be over-stated. 
Perhaps you are not correctly estimating 
the time of the exposure. (2) The 
exposures are the same with the same 
F number of stop. (3) Yes, quite suit- 
able. (4) There is no book on gaslight 
portraiture; but you will get many 
helpful hints from '' Magnesium Light 
Photography," by F. J. Mortimer, post 
free 15. 2d., from our publishers. 


Depth, Ete. 
In your reply of September 11 you give the 
limiting distances of 5 in. and 54 iu. lenses. 


What would be the limits for a 3 in. lens with 
F/8, 11, 16, 22, 32? 
R. H. (Edinburgh). 


Perhaps the best way to help others 
in similar need as yourself will be to 
show you how depth of field or of sub- 
ject (as variously termed) may easily be 
calculated for any lens and stop. For 
example, F/8 with a 3 in. lens: Square 
the focal length (3), multiply this by 
100, and divide by the stop number (8). 
Thus 3x 329; yx100=900; 900+ 8=I12 
(and a fraction, which we may ignore). 
As the fccal length (3) is in inches, our 
result (112) is in inches. Dividing by 12 
gives us 9 feet (and some inches, which 
again we may neglect). This (9 fect) 
distance is the “ hyperfocal’”’ of that 


focal length and stop*(i.e.”3%in. and F/8). 
That is to say, if we set the camera with 
the focussing scale pointer at 9 ft., or 
if with the ground-glass we focus '' dead 
sharp ” on an object 9 ft. from the lens, 
then all beyond is in sharp enough focus 
for contact print; also we may include 
objects up to half the hyperfocal, i.e. 
4$ ft.; i.e., with the lens and stop sharply 
focussed for 9 ft. we get a subject or. 
field depth of 44 ft. to extreme distance. 
Next suppose we focus on some nearer 
distance, say 6 ft., what are our near 
and far points? Multiply 6 by hyper- 
focal 9, and divide this first by 9 flus 6, 
and then by 9 minus 6. Thus we have 
6x9 6x9 
9+0 9-6 
(nearly) and 18. These figures are suit- 
able for negative making for contact 
printing. But if you are using a 3 in. 
lens you are probably using a plate less 
than quarter size, and intending to 
enlarge your negatives. In this case 
you will be wise to change your multiplier 
of 100 as above instanced to 200. This 
will double your hyperfocal to 18 ft. 
Thus focussing on 18 ft. you get a range 
of 9 ft. to distance, and focussing on 
6 ft. your near and far points are now 
44 and g ft. With these examples before 
you it is only a matter of a little patience 
to work out a table for other stops and 
distances. If you have any further 
trouble or difficulties, write to us again. 


Waterproofing Wooden Dish. 
I have a wooden dish. How can I prevent 
the solutions sinking into and drying in the 
wood ? etc. R. W. К. (Belfast). 
(1) One of the best things to use in 
this connection is asphaltum in benzol, 
or failing that, in spirits of turpentine, 
or naphtha. Powder the asphaltum and 
make a saturated solution in one or 
other of the above solvents. Other 
methods and mixtures; (a) Paraffin or 
beeswax, melted, poured into the hot 
and dry dish, and worked into the wood, 
with a warm flatiron. (b) Equal parts 
of Swedish pitch and vulcanised rubber 
plus quarter part of powdered resin, 
melted together (N.B.—inflammable). 
(c) Equal parts of beeswax and resin 
melted together; 5 to 10 gr. of pure 
rubber dissolved in 1 oz. of mineral 
naphtha. In all cases the wood should 
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be thoroughly dry and hot when the 
waterproofing is done. Mixtures b and c 
should be made out of doors in an old 
iron saucepan or paint tin. 


Beginners’ Troubles. 
(1) What is the cause of the dark patch at the 
top of enclosed print? (2) It took two dull 
days to print, etc. (3) When developing I 
could not get the detail to show in the shadows. 
It was flat and dull till I fixed it. (4) Why 
was it so dense and not transparent? I 
developed it for thirteen minutes. (5) Why 
is the print so light and faint at the top? 
(Taken at noon in October.) - 
J. W. (Richmond). 
You give us scarcely any details or 
data on which to base our diagnosis. 
(т) Probably something opaque between 
the lens and plate, e.g. bellows fold, etc. 
Look inside the camera. (2) This sug- 
gests an over-dense, i.e. over-developed, 
negative. (3) Absence of detail often 
(but not always) indicates under-expo- 
sure. But the subject may afford little 
detail. It takes an experienced eye to 
estimate shadow detail in the dim light 
of dark-room. (4) Probably over-deve- 
loped, perhaps fogged also. Thirteen 
minutes is rather long for a normal- 
strength solution at normal tempera- 
ture, e.g. 60 to 70 deg. F. Five or six 
minutes is a more usual time. (5) In the 
house and figures subject this looks 
like light fog, and also supports the over- 
development suspicion. Your name and 
full details of procedure should be written 
on the back of any further prints sent 
for criticism or advice. 
Artificlal Light. 


Can you tell me the best way to light a room 
with electricity for portraiture; what candle 


power, exposure ? etc. 
H. P. (Brockley). 


The print you submit is highly credit- 
able—exposure and development quite 
suitable. То go into artificial lighting 
systems for portraiture would take up 
several pages. Quite roughly put, it is 
best to follow the general lines of day- 
light lighting. Better several small rather 
than one large light. With 2,000 candle- 
power arc light, at say 10 ft. from sitter, 
and F/8 rapid plate, the exposure would 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
twelve seconds. Four such lights and F/4 
would bring this down to about one 
second. 
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For Remembrance. 

Some time away back in the last century I went, along with 
a number of professional photographers—for one really has to 
condescend sometimes in the matter of one’s company—to visit 
a factory where they coat photographic papers. After wander- 
ing through passages of mystery lighted by a ruby darkness and 
festooned with interminable paper which was soon to be cut into 
little bits and given to amateurs to spoil, we went into tea 
or tea went into us—and over tea a member of the firm, having 
gazed at me for some moments, said that he would like to make 
my closer acquaintance. I replied in equally cordial terms that 
his closer acquaintance was the one thing in life I particularly 
desired. He said that I was evidently a man of perspicacity, 
and I replied that he had proved himself another. We got 
along so swimmingly that when we were about to part he im- 
plored me to leave some souvenir of my visit to his establish- 
ment—something that he could cherish and look at whenever 
he felt lonely or dull. 


Uiterior Motives. 


I made a hurried search over myself for a souvenir, a lock 
of hair perhaps, or a shirt button, or a trinket from a watch- 
chain, or a fountain pen that won’t work but swanks beautifully 
from the waistcoat pocket, when he cut me short by saying that 
if he might make a suggestion it would be that [ should give 
him a visiting card with my name and address on it. I gave 
him а visiting card. А few days later there came along an 
enchanting postal packet which I knew to be from him. It 
was fat enough to suggest cigarettes or bonbons. 1 opened it 
to have my attention drawn to the various grades of gaslight 
and bromide papers which his firm produced. They were 
exactly what my negatives craved for. Let me but try them, 
and my professional reputation—I haven't any—- would be 
greatly enhanced. My studio—I don't possess one—would 
receive more distinguished patronage than ever. If there is 
anything in the minor experiences of life quite so disappointing 
as to receive an alluring postal packet which turns out to be 
only a trade catalogue, I have yet to learn what it is. 


Following Up. 

The solicitude of my quondam friend by no means stopped 
here. Every year, as regularly as the fall of the autumn leaves, 
I receive a catalogue from him. It tells me engaging!v of rare 
surfaces and tints It reminds me that by using these papers 
my worst negative—and I have many of them—will gain rcfine- 
ment and distinction. I have changed my address twice since 
the day of the visiting card, but the catalogue always manages 
to reach me. It will follow me to my doom. Yet the effect 
of it all upon me is a perverse опе. I have a cruel joy in resist- 
ing the solicitations of that catalogue. I feel that my pride 
is at stake. It has become a point of honour with me not to 
give way. And so, having duly noted Brown's catalogue, l 
give an inhuman chuckle, and go and buy either the papers 
of Jones or of Robinson, neither of whom has ever sent ше a 
catalogue at all. 


The Real Thing. 


Talking of catalogues, I find, in a lively little journal called 
Printer's Ink, some advice to advertisers the gist of which is 
that they should go in for photography for illustrating their 


catalogues. '' If the aim is for actuality—realism the photo- 
grapher must be employed rather than the artist." This is 
quite flattering to our craft, for it means, of course, that photo- 
graphy runs along the straight rails of exactitude, whereas 
art is hable to take the wrong turning. There is a convincing: 
ness about a catalogue which has photographs in it. It is as 
though the catalogue said, ‘‘ Now, madam, here are the actual 
things—footwear, hosiery, furniture, what you please. The 
things exist exactly as you see them. No artistic hanky- 


panky about these 
graphy.” 


illustrations, but plain, straight photo- 
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And Down we Go Again. 


But our satisfaction at the unimpeach- 
ableness of photography is short-lived, for 
the same writer admits that a photograph may be faked; he 
goes further and approves faking, though it is true he qualifies 
it by saying, '' faked in unessentials, while still conveying to 
the reader the impression of literal truth," but this only 
makes matters worse. As showing the length to which things 
may go, he says that '' outdoor scenes may be done in the 
studio—even {о Alpine climbing." Апа this after claiming 
actuality for the photogr aphic illustration! The same writer 
goes on to say that ¥‘ the catalogue may become at least the 
left arm of the advertiser.” In that case it were well not to 
let the right arm know what the left arm doeth. 


The Parent Stem. 


A correspondent who signs himself ‘“ An Artist," writing in 
the Daily Mirror, has been complaining of the camera that 
it distorts perspective, and of photographers that they do not 
pay sufficient attention to backgrounds. “ Why does an 
operator let a tree grow out of the head of a member of Parlia- 
ment ?”' he asks. The answer is, obviously, that the tree is 
an offshoot from the original timber. 


Enlarging Made Simple. 


A new method of enlarging—at least it is new to me—is 
described in a French paper I came across the other day. You 
soak your negative in a five per cent. solution of hydrochloric 
acid. At the end of five minutes the gelatine parts company 
with the glass and twines itself lovingly round your finger. 
When it is entirely detached you spread it out first in acidu- 
lated water and then in pure water, whereupon it will distend 
in quite a remarxable fashion, so that what was originally 
9 by 12 grows to 13 by 18. Then one spreads it over a corre- 
spondingly large piece of glass, plasters it down with gum 
paper, and having drained and dried it, you possess a negative 
half as large again. I should not care to try it on the portrait 
of the '' missus.” 


New Motifs. 


' The wonders of the insect world as revealed by the micro- 
scope might well reveal hints of new forms, gruesome and 
terrible, to reinforce the somewhat hackneyed repertoire now 
at the command of the painter of allegory.’’—The Connoisseur. 


We weary of the mermaid and the faun, 
And all the allegorical conventions, 
Would like, indeed, either by sale or pawr, 
To rid ourselves of their enforced attentions ; 
We'd clear out all these figures plump or slim, 
The podgy Cupids and their troops of cousins, 
And even cherubim and seraphim 
We would dispense with, in their hackneyed dozens. 


We'd have, in place of them, to make you squirm, 
A study of the eyebrow of the spider, 
Or, say, the tootsie of the paddle-worm, 
Enlarged a thousand times, and such a strider ! 
Ever new forms, less rational, more queer, 
The protozoa and the scaphopoda, 
Should rise in Art, to jibber and to jeer, 
And send you out to get a whisky-soda. 


And how would decorative Art improve 
If, 'stead of fashions which are old and feeble, 
And patternings which time has failed to move, 
And frequent repetition shrilled to treble, 
Our artists sought what only eyes can see 
Which focussed are upon the very “ leetle," 
And reproduced the tender symmetry 
Of markings on the larva of the beetle ! 
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The use of photography in reconnaissance made by the 
army is, as our 1eaders know, very considerable, and 
we owe a great deal to the section of the 
pHoToarAPHY Royal Flying Corps which has systema- 
IN THE WAR. tised in so able a manner during the 
last two vears the production of photo- 
graphs from aeroplanes, observation balloons, and so on. 
This systematising has been accomplished by an able 
co-ordination of appliances, materials and methods, 
and when the time comes photographers will heaı with 
great interest of what has been accomplished. The 
recent production on a large scale of ' Official War 
Photographs," which, as everyone knows, are obtainable 
in postcard form, is another interesting development, 
and there is now every probability that ample photo- 
graphic records are being stored up and will be available 
in many ways when hostilities are terminated. Many of 
these photographs have obviously been taken under 
circumstances which have exposed the photographers 
to risks equal to or greater than those of the combatants. 
It is interesting to compare conditions of to-day with 
those in the Boer war of sixteen years ago, and we recall 
sundry controversies in the press as to whether the 
artist's sketch o1 the photographer's plate gave the truer 
idea of a battle. It would appear that in the Boer war 
most of the fighting was long-distance fighting, and it 
is known that many men went through a considerable 
part of the campaign without ever seeing the enemy. 
The fighting in the present war has, of course, been on a 
vastly more extensive scale, and has afforded many more 
opportunities for hand-to-hand conflicts. 
O 8 ө 
A Colonial newspaper published an article from their 
war correspondent in which the difficulty of getting 
dramatic pictures at the front was 
indicated, and the type of camera 
thought desirable was briefly out- 
lined. It was to go into the waist- 
coat pocket, and to be provided with a bullet-proof 
cover, and was to take a picture 5 by 4. The lens required 
was a wide-angle telephoto combination, and capable 
of photographing through earthworks or a barrier of 
sand-bags. Such a camera, it was explained, had never 
been seen, but many ot the sketches produced by Fleet 
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Street artists could only have been taken (if photo- 
graphs) by such an instrument. Obviously a good deal 
of this was '' writ sarkastik,” but it is not a little remark- 
able that our specially accredited army press photo- 
graphers of to-day should be producing pictures as 
dramatic as any draughtsman's sketches, and much 
truer to fact, and working with the ordinary types of 
close-range cameras. 
o O 8 
Mr. W. Thomas, írom his long experience as an 
exhibitor, gave some useful if rather discursive hints 
to his fellow-members at the Camera 
THE EXHIBITION Club the other evening on the pre- 
PICTURE. paration of an exhibition picture. 
A thing that might well be taken to 
heart by the would-be exhibitor was Mr. Thomas's 
advice to watch the trend of recent exhibitions, and 
then go and do—not likewise, but the opposite. If 
there had been this year, for instance, a superabundance 
of any one type of subject, and especially if there had 
been the same superabundance last year as well, the 
man who intended to knock at next vear's exhibition 
door would be wise to go for some subject as different 
as possible from those with which the public had been 
surfeited already. Mr. Thomas was himself, we believe, 
the pioneer in that great run on “ birch and bracken ”’ 
which had such a vogue some years ago, and he brought 
up to the Club the original negative which set the 
fashion, mentioning, in illustration of his point, that 
expensive lenses were by no means necessary even for 
exhibition work, and that it was produced by means 
of an ordinary spectacle lens. Another point that Mr. 
Thomas was very insistent upon was the question of 
colour. Some pictorial photographers try mentally 
to eliminate colour from landscape, regarding it as a 
hindrance. Mr. Thomas, on the other hand, contends 
that colour is quite the dominant factor in success, 
even in a monochrome process. But he was careful 
to add that by colour he did not mean red, blue, and 
yellow ; he meant these colours softened and merged 
as they were in Nature by the effect of atmosphere, 
the changing light of the hours, and the varving tints 
of the seasons. 
о о о 
By this time а good many of our readers are familia, 
with the excellent little monthly publication which 
issues from the Third London General 
THE Hospital, Wandsworth, under the capable 
“GAZETTE.” editorship of Private Ward Muir, R.A.M.C., 
well known to photographers for his pic- 
torial photographic work, and to the public at large fo: 
his books and articles. The November number of 
the Gazette is as bright and entertaining as ever, and 
for the benefit of readers who have not vet seen the 
magazine we would point out that a postal order for 
2s., sent to the Editor, Third London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth, S.W., will being a copy regularly as it 
appears for six months, post tree. It should be noted 
also that all profits from the sale of the Gazette are paid 
into the hospital's benevolent fund, thus directly 
benefiting the large number of wounded who receive 
treatment at Wandsworth. The contents of the maga- 
zine (which are all contributed by members of staff 
or patients) include half-tone illustiations, many 
humorous sketches, entertaining articles and comments, 
hospital news, a '' Poets’ Corner,” etc. 
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UR aim in pictorial photography is to produce 
pictures, not records. That 15 to say, it is 
not a representation of any particular view 
that we wish to give, but an impression of 
some aspect of that view under certain effects of light. 
A proper realisation of this fact would save the beginner 
from many pitfalls, and it should form the basis of all 
criticism in club portfolios. | | 
Every picture should have a motive, and that motive 
should be to convey some impression, some idea, so 
that he who looks at the picture may feel the same 
appeal as did the artist when he conceived it. When 
the photographer exposes his plate, it 1s not because 
he wishes to record a collection of trivial details, but 
because the subject has some quality which appeals to 
him—brilliant sunshine, soft twilight, stormy gloom— 
and it is this impression, whether he realises 1t or not, 
that he strives to capture. He desires, in fact, that 
his production shall have “ expression," and it is the 
measure of success with which he carries out this inten- 
tion that makes his picture good or bad. . 
Composition is important ; tone 1% still more so; 
but more important than either is expression, which, 
like charitv, covers a multitude of sins. If a picture, 
in spite of faults, сопуеуз the impression desired by 
the artist, it is a success ; but though it have all good 
qualities, and have not expression, itis nothing. — 
Expression is obtained in various ways, but chiefly 
by the depiction of the light. Composition helps, but 
the quality and arrangement of the tones does most. 
The wedding of a suitable sky with a landscape 15 
often the secret of success. For instance, the combina- 
tion of scudding clouds and bending trees will suggest 
wind ; and a sunset combined with a peaceful landscape 
will suggest the calm of evening. The use of bolting 
silk, chiffon, and soft-focus lenses are all efforts to 
obtain expression, for the true artist realises that to 
show more detail than is necessary to give an effect 
destroys that effect. He wishes to depict things not 
as they are, but as thev appear under a particular 
condition ot lighting, which is a very different matter. 
To obtain that result any amount of control is not 
only permissible, but desirable. It is not truth to 
fact that is wanted, but truth to the impression, and 
in art the end justifies the means. As Whistler said, 
‘ To say to the painter Nature is to be taken as she 1s, 
is to say to the player he may sit on the piano." 
Our aim, therefore, is first to see and then to portrav 
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MPRESSIONS AND 
EXPRESSION. 


By F. WESTON. 


some beautiful effect. We must, of course, possess 
the ' seeing eye," and to obtain this we must study 
not only Nature in all her moods, but pictures, more 
pictures, and still more pictures, learning to criticise 
them, and to see wherein lie their appeal and their 
success. 

Would you ask for examples of expression in photo- 
graphic pictures ? Then go to the Salon or the Royal, 
turn over the pages of Photograms of the Year, and you 
shall see plenty. The shimmering peacefulness of 
Leonard Misonne; the witchery of evening conveyed 
by Mr. Whitehead; the pastoral gladness of scented 
woodlands to be found in many of Mr. Alexander 
Keighlev's pictures, and the spacious calm of others. 

Then there is the appeal of Mr. Mortimer's work to 
us who are the children of 

“ this little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea '': 
the calm of summer seas rippled by wavelets that lap 
the shore with sleepy music; the power of the sea 
and its vast loneliness; the shrieking wind and the 
sting of flying spray; the rush and swirl of mighty 
wateis, with the roar of breakers as they hurl them 
selves upon the rocks. In Mr. Mortimer’s seascapes 
one can find them all and feel their spell. 

A picture, however, need not represent any parti- 
cular spot. One of Dartmoor, for instance, may be 
built up from several negatives, but who will dare sav 
that it is not true if the very spirit of the moor be 
there ? 

'" Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 

Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 


Hills of sheep, and the homes of the silent vanished races, 
And winds austere and риге.” 


The picture, in fact, may be wholly imaginary, and, 
like many of Mr. H. Wild's effects, convey the mysterv 
of fantastic cities and castles that exist only in the 
dreams of poets. Even still-life studies may be full 
of expression. Turn to Baron de Meyer’s “ A Chinese 
Idol,” on page 156 of Photograms for 1908, and his 
"Still Life," plate xxxviii. in Photograms for 1913. 
Had porcelain or glass a soul, surely it is there. 

As we gaze with pleasure upon the masterpieces of 
photography, is there not also a feeling akin to despon- 
dency ? How inadequate have most of our ownefforts 
been to express the soul of Nature! Where has 
fled the magic that weaved its spell upon us, and that 
we would fain pass on to others? The scene indeed 
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is there, but gone is that which appealed to us—its 
expression, its soul, without which the result is a mere 
record. Alas! how many artists of the camera can 
ever hope to catch, like the poet, some of the rapture 
of the pipes of Pan, and convev a little of their sweet 
music to others! We must find our own soul first —in 
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Some may declare that such ideas about expression 
are so much fantastic nonsense. They are like Peter Bell : 


“ A primrose by the river's brim 
A vellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


If vou, too, are so lacking in imagination that the 


poetry, in music, in art, and, above all, in Nature. As masterpieces of photography are to you just photo- 
Wordsworth aptly says: graphs and nothing more, then give up pictorial photo- 
“ Come into the light of things; graphy, for you have not the artist’s temperament. 
Let Nature be your teacher.” You have no soul. 
unt 


BETTER BROMIDES BY REDEVELOPMENT. 
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T may be stated as an incontrovertible fact that on bromide 

paper, prints, whether made direct or by enlargement, may be 
improved, not only as regards the scale of gradation, but also in 
respect of colour. The operation is so simple, carried out as 
it is, not in the dark-room, but in full artificial or day light, that 
it behoves every worker who desires to get the best out of his 
negatives to give it a trial. 

The writer has been interested in this branch of bromide 
work for a considerable time, and although all the available 
formule were given a trial, regularity of result could not be 
depended upon. As in the case of the little girl, '' when they 
were good, they were very, very good; but when they were 
bad, they were horrid." The horridness took the form of 
pinkish and brown stains extending over the greater part of 
the surface of fully fifty per cent. of the prints, and these stains 
could not be avoided, in spite of the most scrupulous attention 
to washing. It appeared, therefore, that the existing formule 
required improving, and a somewhat extended series of experi- 
ments enables the following instructions to be given with a 
feeling of confidence that successful results will be obtained. 

Two methods are open according as a cold engraving black 
or a warm black tone is wanted ; for the first of these the follow- 
ing bleaching solution is prepared :-- 


Copper sulphate ...................... 240 Er. 
Sodium chloride (cooking salt) ......... 120 gr. 
Sulphuric асі... 20 minims. 
Water онен ФЕНА ur 12 OZ. 


Extreme nicety of weighing is unnecessary, and an avoirdupois 
half and quarter ounce may conveniently be taken. 

The bromide print, made in the usual way with any developer 
preferred, fixed, washed, and dried, is soaked a few seconds 
in water, and then flowed with an ounce or so of the bleacher. 
Aíter the image has been converted to a pale brown, the solu- 
tion is poured away, and the print washed in running water 
for five minutes, longer washing being not only unnecessary 
but injurious. Here let it be said with emphasis that the 
bleaching solution, once used, must be discarded; to return 
it to the stock bottle, from a mistaken idea of economy, 1s to 
solicit trouble for the future. 

The print is now ready for redevelopment, and one, and only 
one, developer may with certainty of result be employed, namely, 
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acid amidol. The bleacher is acid, and practice has proved 
that the developer should be acid also. It is prepared at the 
time of using by dissolving a small teaspoonful of sodium sulphite 
(the anhydrous form is handy, owing to its ready solubility) 
in three ounces of water, and adding a small saltspoonful of 
amidol and about 3o minims of sodium bisulphite lye; this 
is sufficient for a couple of 12 by 10's. Theoretically, a second 
fixation should not be necessary, but tests with sulphide have 
revealed the presence of unconverted silver chloride, even when 
development appeared complete, and a brief immersion, say a 
couple of minutes, in the usual hypo bath should now be given ; 
a sufficient wash completes the operation. 

To obtain a warm black tone, the print is bleached in a solu- 
tion consisting of a teaspoonful of common salt dissolved in a 
couple of ounces of water, to which is added one dram of 
sulphuric acid, and sufficient of a strong solution of potash 
permanganate to give it a rich crimson colour. As bleaching 
proceeds, the solution loses colour, and further small additions 
of permanganate are made until the image has entirely vanished. 
If suthcient salt and sulphuric acid are used, there will be no 
staining, and a wash for a minute or two will leave the print 
pure white and ready for redeveloping. 

The same developer, acid amidol, is employed, but develop- 
ment will be rather slow unless the dish is carried out of doors 
and held under the sky, when it will be complete in about one 
minute if the daylight is good. 

When the nature of the subject calls for a less intense colour 
than black, a rich dark sepia is obtained by the application 
of ammonium sulphide thirty minims to two ounces water. 
after the use of this bleacher. 


NoTE.—Sodium bisulphite lve consists of— 


Sodium sulphite (cryst.) .............. 5 cz. 
(or anhydrous, 2% oz.) 

SU TpDUÜTIE "ACI Loos wire ara ade oa 6 drm. 

hrgc ec айыры жаки ады IO OZ. 


The sulphuric acid is poured into the water, the sodium 
sulphite added, and the bottle is shaken until solution is com- 
plete. 

This lye is a valuable addition to fixing baths for negatives 
and bromide prints in the proportion of about three drams 
per pint of bath. 


NEW DESIGNS IN PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS. 


S mentioned several weeks ago, when referring to Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Sons’ price list of the well-known " TE B” 
Christmas cards and calendars for photographs, a great variety 
of new and tasteful designs are offered to the public, who will 
doubtless have many opportunities again this year of making 
use of greeting cards containing a photographic reminder. We 
have now had an opportunity of inspecting the cards themselves. 
Their form varies from a simple embossed or plate-sunk mount 
(with a suitable motto) for paste-on photographs, to elaborate 
three-fold cards for slip-in or paste-on prints. The bulk of the 
cards, however, are of the two-fold variety or simple folder, in 
art paper, with design or greeting outside, the space for sender's 
name, etc., and photograph inside. | | 
The calendars provide a verv attractive {уре of greeting, 
furnished as they are with neat little tear-off calendars for 1917. 
A useful as well as an ornamental purpose is served by these 
calendars, as thev will doubtless be retained and used bv the 
recipients the whole of the ensuing vear. | 
A novelty in greeting cards which should prove very attractive 
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is a blotter. This artistic little book has a cover of thick art 
paper plate-marked for photograph, and tied with a silk cord 
and tassel. It contains-Jeaves of blotting-paper, and on the 
inside covers there is a calendar and useful postal information. 
It is obtainable in either grey or buff. The space on the front 
will take approximately a postcard-size photograph, upright, 
and is very suitable for a portrait. The price complete with 
envelopes is 6s. per dozen. 

Prices of the other “T E B" cards vary from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. Od. per dozen ; and calendars from 2s. 3d. to 55. 6d. 
per dozen, complete with envelopes. Messrs. Butcher also 
supply as а special line a shilling packet containing an assort- 
ment of eight Christmas cards for quarter-plate photographs. 
This packet includes some very striking and effective designs, 
and is described as the " Home Memories Photo Greeting 
Cards.” 

Readers of THE A. P. should apply to Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, Ltd., Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., for illus- 
trated list of this season's cards. 
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O the many photogra- 
phers who are wont to 
put their cameras on the 

shelf after the summer holi- 

A day, no doubt a few words 

a N respecting a most interesting 

4 branch of work to be followed in the 

autumn of the year will not be mis- 

placed. No special apparatus is re- 

quired to pursue the study of fungi, 

which are to be found growing in every countryside, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the vear. 

It is necessary to use orthochromatic plates, as in many 
cases the fungi are of a fairly high colour, often a deep 
yellow or red. А few remarks regarding the plants them- 
selves will no doubt help the novice. 

The study of toadstools or fungi opens out a most 
instructive and fascinating branch of Nature work, 
and when such a study is enhanced by the use of the 
camera its charms are increased tenfold. Frogs’ umbrellas, 
as children are wont to term them, live a life and perform 
a work which is distinctly their own. Like the seaweeds 
and mosses, they are included in 
the series of plants known as the 
Cryptogams, because until recent 
times their method of propagation 
was unknown; however, they differ 
from other plants in this class in 
so much as they do not produce 
the green colouring matter (termed 
chlorophyll) which enables the green 
plants to manufacture their food 
from elementary chemical  sub- 
stances. It would be totally impos- 
sible for fungi to exist in a world 


by themselves, as 
they are made up 
of two types, the 
saprophytes and 
the parasites, the 
former being de- 
pendent upon dead 
animal and vege- 
table remains, and 
the latter living 
animals and plants. 

In structure they 
are made up en- 


No. 1.—Birch Bracket. 


j FUNGI. 


No. 2.—Fat Polypore. 
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CAMERA WORK FOR AUTUMN. 
Special to ** The A. P. and P. N.” 


By H. WOODS. { 


tirely of cells. They have no leaves ог flowers, and one 
part of the plant serves quite as much purpose as another 
in the matter of absorption and respiration. 

Unlike the flowering plants and trees, they do not pro- 
duce: seeds in the manner one understands seeds, but, 
instead, millions of small spores, which are microscopical 


cells, separated in millions by special parts of the fungus, 
and each having 


the power to grow 
out into a long, 
delicate thread— 
another fungus 
plant. When this 
attains its full 
growth, little 
knobs are deve- 
loped on some of 
the threads, and 
these increase in 
size until they 
burst through the 
earth in a more 


No e. 3.—Stinkhorn e 


or less spherical form. The outer 
covering splits across, the stalk lengthens 
and the head spreads out into the 
umbrella form that is characteristic 
of the best known of the toadstools. 
Although they are popularly regarded 
as having grown in a single night, 
they may have been a year or more 
in the process of development from 
the spore to the spore-bearing stage. 

The few illustrations will convey to 
the reader some idea of the different 
forms these remarkable plants assume. 
A walk in the depths of a woodland 
in autumn will provide enough material 
for hours of happy recreation to any person so inclined, 
and the difficulty often arises as to which to select and 
which to leave when photographic records are desired and 
one’s supply of plates is somewhat limited. 

The '' Birch Bracket ” (illustration No. 1) is a common 
and very distinct bracket to be found on birch trees. It 
is hoof-shaped, half-circular in outlinc, attaining a great 
thickness at the point of attachment, and varying in 
width from three to nine inches. In former days this 
fungus was used as a razor strop. The brackets appear 
not only on the trunk, but also on the branches of the 
birch from May to January. Illustration No. 2 depicts 
the '' Fat Polypore,” a well-named fungus, inasmuch as 
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it looks exactly as though fat, in a melted condition, had 
been spilled, and had set in a firm, greyish-white cake. 
The peculiar thing about this fungus is that, not only has 
it no stem, but it is lying on its back, the tubes containing 
the spores being 
uppermost. It as- 
sumes a dirty- 
brown colour with 
age and when dry- 
ing. It is not a 
common fungus, 
but when found 
it may be looked 
for in the same 
spot year after 
year. The “ stink- 
horn ” fungus 
üllustifatlon 


No. 3) truly de- 
serves its name, 
for the aroma 


from it at a dis- 
tance of a few 
feet is most ob- 
noxious, and it 
is related of a 
certain professor 
that he would 
never allow it to 
be brought inside the college, however keen the desire for 
information the botany student may have been. The 
smell somewhat resembles rotting cheese, “ only more so,’ 

but is much too horrible to describe. In its early stages 
the stinkhorn resembles a turtle's egg, is white in colour, 
soft to the touch, and is fixed to the ground by thread- 
like roots. In this condition it has no smell, and may 
frequently be found amongst dead leaves in early autumn. 

The last illustration presents what is undoubtedly the 
most common fungus, namely, the sulphur tuft, and 
abounds everywhere on rotten wood and stumps of trees. 
The cap is seldom more than two inches across, and is of a 
sulphur-yellow colour, with greenish-grey gills and purple- 
brown spores. It is usually regarded as poisonous. 

I hope I have said sufficient to make these little- 
known plants appear of greater interest to readers of 
THE A. P. and to encourage them to appreciate and 
value them during their rambles afield. 
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No. 4.—Sulphur Tuft. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi). —On Thursday, 
November 23rd, Mr. rd H. Pollen will lecture on ‘‘ The Jutland 
Victory." The President of the club, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Carnarvon, will take the chair, and a collection will be made in 
aid of the funds of the British Red Cross. 

Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.)—On 
Tuesday, November 21, Dr. Geo. Н. Rodman will give a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ On Pollens and the Fertilisation of Flowers." 


** Optical Notions for Photographers ’’ is the title of fhe latest 
issue of the Photo-Miniature. Some of the principles of light 
action in photography are explained; and light sources, the 
law of inverse squares, reflection and refraction, diffusion, 
light-scatter, halation, etc., are dealt with, showing their applica- 
tion in every-day photographic work. The London agents for 
the handbook are Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High 
Holborn, W.C. 

The Altrincham Rubber Company have just sent us their 
supplementary list of Photographic Backgrounds. For those 
workers who wish to obtain a good decorative or plain back- 
ground, this company, whose address is Mossburn Buildings, 
Stamford New Road, Altrincham, can be depended upon to 
supply what is required. The backgrounds are of canvas, 
painted in flatted oils, on rollers complete for hanging, and 
are not expensive. А cheaper form of background, plain and 
gradated, is the washable background supplied by the firm. 
Readers of THE A. P. should apply to the above address for a 
copy of the list. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC INK.—A good reliable ink for writing on 
photographs, which may interest some readers, can be made up 
with the following chemicals, thus :— 


н оор JOGRdÉ olus nas SSS IO parts 
TODE 45.24 cis eri w dere da gag SERA. PU E I part 
GUN АКАШ туен oreet. € £x I part 
bL C MERETUR ERE TA РУ 30 parts 


The resulting ink will produce white lines on the background of 
the photograph. Р, Ж. 0. 
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SORTING AND STORING BOTTLES FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK.— 
The photographer who is also a practical economist will find 
it a good plan to carefully examine all bottles which pass through 
his hands, and to keep all that are likely to be of any service in 
connection with his photographic activities. The bottles to 
be kept should be thoroughly cleansed, dried, and then classified 
according to shape and size. Bottles having comparatively 
wide open tops, and varying in capacity from one to four ounces, 
are particularly useful for chemicals in the form of crystals or 
powder. Small bottles with narrow necks are worth saving 
for small quantities of solution; they can also be converted 
very easily into '' drip ” bottles—a valuable adjunct to any 
dark-room equipment. Special bottles of green or blue glass, 
and either hexagonal or octagonal in shape, should be reserved 
for acids and for solutions of a poisonous character. Тһе go- 
ahead camera man of the present day often needs to purchase 
comparatively small quantities of chemicals, either for experi- 
mental purposes or for special work. In such circumstances 


. a good stock of clean, ready for service bottles, from which one 


of the exact size required can be instantly selected, will not only 
prove to be a source of gratification to the owner (by preventing 
confusion and loss of time). but will also save the twopence, 
threepence, or fourpence— as the case may be— which the photo- 
graphic dealer, in view of the prevailing restricted output of 
all kinds of glassware, will be well justifed in charging. For 
a long time past it has been the practice in the writer's house- 
hold, before any bottle, jar, or other receptacle has been finally 
disposed of as apparently of no further value, to submit it to 
him, with the question, '' Is this of any use to you for your 
photographic work? '" The practical value of this simple 
domestic courtesy has been amply confirmed in practice, and 
the plan is accordingly commended with confidence to the 
attention of other workers. F. М. B. S. 
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REMOVING FILMS FROM SPOILT PLATES.— It is often required 
to remove films from spoilt plates for printing from roll-film 
negatives, trimming prints, cover glasses for slides, passe- 
partout, and other purposes when it is necessary that the glass 
should be quite free from scratches. It will be found that if 
the spoilt negative is taken from the fixing bath, and put straight 
aside to dry without any washing, when dry the film may be 
easily stripped from the glass by one corner. Old negatives 
may be given a hypo bath, and treated in this way with the 
same result. The above, though simple, is quite effective, 
and is one of the easiest ways of doing this job, and certainly 


has economy in the materials required to commend it. F. 
ж * * * ж 


A CAUTION IN VIGNETTING.—In vignetting, when nothing 
more than the head and shoulders are shown, the idea should 
never be conveyed that the model at the sitting was lounging 
in an easy chair, or standing leaning upon a table or chair. 
As these means of support are not visible in the vignetted picture, 
the model would appear awkward or even suggest deformity. 
The vignetted head should be purposely posed for the effect 
desired. As a general rule the shoulders should appear level, 
as though the subject were standing.—Bulletin of Photography 
(Philadelphia). 
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HERE is one thing to be said in favour of a sharply 

defined negaive image, viz., that if required we 

can get from it a print less sharply defined, and 
this softness of image we can control to almost any 
extent. But there is no known method of getting a sharp 
print from a fuzzy negative. 

If the image plane of the sharp negative is separated 
from the image plane of the print, and printing be done 
by diffused or scattered light, the sharp image gives a 
kind of vignetted print. The further these two planes 
are separated, the greater the softening effect. If between 
the sharp negative and printing paper we insert a sheet 
of thin, clear celluloid the softening effect 15 perceptible 
but slight. If we use a thin sheet of clear glass the soften- 
ing effect is increased, and so on. 


We may Happily Combine this Method 
with a sharp contact print by printing for say half the 
time with the paper in contact with a sharp negative, 
and then inserting between the negative and paper a shect 
of celluloid or thin glass, and completing the printing. 


Further Softening 
may be brought about by using a thin shect of finely ground 
glass, or matt celluloid in place of clear glass, but the 
effect produced is somewhat extreme treatment, and only 
suitable for fairly strong contrast negatives of bold sub- 
jects in large broad patches of light and shade. 


The Finely-ground-Glasa Idea 
is applicable in another (little known) way, i.e. by putting 
the rough side into contact with the film side of a plate 
in the camera when making the exposure. Due allowance 
for this changed state of affairs may easily be made by 
reversing the ground glass of the focussing screen so as 
to bring the visible image plane on the focussing screen 
into “ register ” or agreement with the image plane of the 
sensitive plate. 
Lantern Slides. 

To apply this idea to lantern slides onc may conveniently 
use a card separator rather than celluloid or glass. 

Cut from a postcard a piece 3] by 31, and then cut out 
a central square 3 by 3. If this is inserted between the 
sharp negative and lantern plate, and printing be done 
by artificial light, say a gas jet at three feet, this will give 
a lantern slide which on the screen shows an appreciable 
degree of softening in the case of a sharp-all-over negative. 
For greater softening of image one may “ wobble " the 
printing frame during the expesure. 


Reversing the Negative, 
so that the glass side comes next the paper, is equivalent 
to putting a sheet of glass between the negative and paper, 
as already described ; buf take notice that now the picture 
is reversed left hand to right hand. Thus in the case of 
the single-transfer carbon process, which similarly re- 
verses the picture, we get a softened picture and double 
reversal (i.e. right way round again) at one blow. If our 
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Ву "ONLOOKER." 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News," 
[n last week's issue of THE А. P. the 
editorial article dealt with the subject of 
control in printing, and adapting the printing process to the 
negative. The subject of control is an extensive and extremely 
interesting one from the practical point of view, and it is proposed in this and succeeding articles to 
| bring under review the many and various forms of control in printing that have been put forward from 
^ time to time. Contact work, enlarging, and reducing will each come under notice. In the present 
article the question of obtaining Soft ] efinition is considered. 


negative is on celluloid or paper we can still reverse it 
and get a degree of softening according as the paper or 
celluloid is thinner than the glass. In the case of carbon 
single transfer and reversed negative, as well as other uses 
of the separated negative and paper method, we can to 
some extent control the degree of softness by controlling 
the angle of incident printing light. This is easily done 
by putting the negative at the bottom of a box just large 
enough. to admit the printing frame, and about twice as 


Св as it is wide. It should be lined inside with black 
cloth. 


In the Case of Bromide or Gaslight Printing, 


when a reversed picture is required by printing through 
the glass of the negative, we can control the degree ot 
sharpness by reducing the effective size of the illuminant. 
For greater sharpness we increase the distance between 
the illuminant and printing frame, and, of course, give a 
suitably augmented time of exposure, e.g. treble the 
distance and nine times the exposure, and so on. 

For still sharper effects we may use the direct rays of 
an enlarging apparatus. Focus the enlarger in the usual 
manner with any negative, remove the negative and 
arrange the light for even illumination of the easel, then 
cap the lens, hang up the printing frame (negative and 
paper) on the easel, and uncap the lens to make the print- 
ing exposure (a reversed print can be obtained, of course, 
by reversing the negative in the plate-holder of the enlarger, 
and enlarging in the usual way). 


If Magnesium Ribbon be Used 


and control of sharpness required, this may easily be done 
by setting up the printing frame on edge on the table, and 
similarly a sheet of tin or old roomy canister two to three 
feet away. A hole one-eighth to quarter of an inch is made 
in the tin opposite the centre of the printing frame, and 
the burning magnesium held close to this hole. 
: Another Type or Class of Effect 

is obtained by breaking up the image. Thus, for instance, 
we may intcrpose between the negative and paper a piece 
of fine-mesh net, or open-mesh chiffon, or some other like 
material. The effect is to break up or granulate the image 
on the print by introducing a large number of small-sized 
lines or dots. Obviously this result does not affect the 
extreme high lights, but all other parts are lightened, or 
diluted as it were, with a certain amount of light. But 
the effect is not to be confused with an even dilution or 
uniform lightening, such, for instance, as might be obtained 
by less printing or less exposure. This light granulation 
of the darker parts confers a kind of luminosity, especially 
in the darkest parts, which is at times of very great value. 
It is not possible to describe this effect in words, but everv 
pictorial printer should make a few prints in this way for 
himself, and so sce the results. 


The Same Idea 
is applicable, and is often of outstanding value in the 
making of enlargements. 
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With enlargers of the open type we have a valuable 
measure of control by altering the distance between the 
-meshed material and the print. In fact, this net screen 
may be anywhere between the objective and the paper. 
The nearer it is to the paper the more pronounced is the 
pattern or granulation effect, while the nearer it is to 
the lens the more the effect is that of general dilution by 
scattering or diffusing the light. If the diffusing material 
is thin and fine-meshed, e.g. ordinary chiffon, one thick- 
ness near the lens will increase the exposure by one-third to 
one-half. A second thickness may be used, which will 
again increase the exposure in the same ratio. Thus, say 
unscreened exposure is I, one thickness would be 4-3rds, 
two thicknesses would be 4-3rds plus 4-3rds, or say nearly 
double. 
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For Enlarging Purposes 
we may use bolting cloth or milling silk, i.e. a fine silk net 
used in flour milling. This is obtainable in various grades 
of mesh. It is not very cheap, but with care lasts a life- 
time. 

For small sizes up to say 12 by ro a frame-holder may 
be made by cutting out of stout card a 12 by ro opening, 
and leaving a margin of an inch or so all the way round. 
To this card frame-holder the milling silk is attached bv 
seccotine, etc. For larger sizes a light wooden frame- / 
work is preferable. Care should be taken to avoid creases, 
as these are likely to show in the print. If creases are 
obtained they may be removed by slightly damping the 
material, and then passing quickly over it a warm (not 
hot) laundry flatiron. 
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THE PAGET COLOUR PLATE. 


R. G. H. RODMAN, at an interesting evening of the Royal 
Photographic Society, recently opened a discussion on 
the subject of the Paget colour plate, and showed some excellent 
examples of his own work in colour, chiefly floral studies. On 
one point, however, he was criticised by subsequent speakers. 
This was with regard to his invariable use of a black background. 
He said that when he started work with the plate, he was accus- 
tomed to use card backgrounds of natural colour, light or dark, 
and he found that in the Paget plate, with the combination 
of the two screens, the taking and the viewing screen, there 
was very often some little dead point which imprinted itself 
on the result, generally on the background. То spot out апу 
such defect in the case of a green or light-brown background 
was to leave sure and unpleasant evidence of the manipulation, 
but by using a black-velvet background he found himself able 
to spot out without discovery. Mr. F. C. Lambert, however, 
expressed the hope that such a black background would not 
develop into a universal practice. He did not like a black 
background except for a purely diagrammatic result. Не was 
aware that the use of such а background was an easy way of 
getting over the difficulty, but the earnest photographer should 
scorn short cuts, in addition to which the appearance on the 
screen in many cases when the black background was used was 
quite unsatisfactory, the vases containing flowers, for instance, 
having an unreal and ghostly look. 

Another matter on which a difference of opinion was expressed 
was as to the character of the negative to be used in the Paget 
colour process. Dr. Rodman favoured a comparatively flat 
and uninteresting negative, the kind of negative that would 
be discarded for ordinary monochrome lantern-slide making. 
The desideratum was a flat negative, giving an apparent im- 
pression of over-exposure, although, on the other hand, the 
positive made from that negative should be extremely plucky, 
and in fact it was desirable here to err on the side of under- 


exposure, and then to force the development ; even if develop- 
ment were forced a little too far one could subsequently reduce 
with ordinary ferricyanide and hypo. Mr. T. E. Freshwater, 
however, who also showed a number of excellent colour trans- 
parencies the result of this process, including one remarkable 
example illustrating a piece of amethyst, and another showing 
the ‘‘ Newton ring ” effect in selenite, thought that the best 
negative one could get for the process was one that was correctlv 
exposed. The nearer one got to the perfectly exposed negative 
the better. Another speaker was also of opinion that it was 
not essential to have a flat negative. If one over-exposed too 
much, the prevailing tint of the picture, green for example. 
was apt to be diffused in a general way over the whole surface, 
so that the browns of tree trunks appeared to be greenish. 

As to exposures, Dr. Rodman said that at F/8 in sunshine 
out of doors for landscape work, he gave a quarter of a second 
exposure with the panchromatic plate, and three seconds in 
diffused light out of doors for portraits ; while indoors, where 
the majority of his results had been obtained, working at F/8 
or F/11, with a north light, he often gave as much as ten minutes’ 
exposure. In his flower studies he always used reflectors on 
the shadow side in order to level up the lighting, a point for 
which he was also called to account by Mr. Lambert, who 
said that if one illuminated an object with what was practicallv 
flat lighting, one introduced an appearance altogether contrary 
to that found under ordinary conditions. It was an argumentum 
pvo diaboli to say that the process could only produce a result 
when the lighting was contrary to Nature. 

The beautiful rendering of the greens in the examples shown 
was appreciatively commented on. As to the blues, one speaker 
said that he had not yet seen a good blue with the Paget plate, 
but Dr. Rodman claimed that he had successfully obtained the 
blue of some Wedgwood ware and the blue of the iris, although 
there was some difficulty in getting the blues of flowers. 
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An “А, P. Little Gallery " Show on its Travels.—As men- 
tioned on previous occasions, certain of the exhibitions which 
have been held at the A. P. Little Gallery have, at the request 
of influential societies in different parts of the world, been sent 
en bloc to various centres. Our readers will remember the 
interesting exhibition of Japanese pictorial work held recently 
in the’ A. P. Little Gallery. The accompanying photograph 
shows a corner of one of the exhibition rooms of the Photographic 
Society of Portugal at Lisbon, where this same collection is 
now on view. The interior has a novel form of lighting and 
one, moreover, that is entirely in accord with the character of 
the pictures : each of the Japanese umbrellas seen in the illustra- 
tion contains an electric light, which thus illuminates the print 
and is at the same time shielded from the observer. The secre- 
tary of the society has sent us a series of prints showing various 
points of view in the galleries, and we must congratulate our 
friends in Portugal for the excellent decorative effect they 
have secured. The Japanese collection, on its return from 
Portugal, is due in America, and will be shown in Philadelphia. 
In the meantime another collection from the A. P. Little 
Gallery is on its way 'to Portugal, where the interest in pictorial 
photography is steadily growing, due, we understand, to the 
worldwide influence of THe A. P. and Photograms of the 
Year. 
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RUTH, By WALTER RUTHERFORD (Canada). 
The original, a bromide prin! (41 хо), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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By RICHARD POLAK. 
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The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 


A PRETTY LITTLE SONG. 


. 
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By HaARorD BRADLEY. 


THE FRINGE OF THE WOOD. 
The original a platinotype print (6x8), was awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
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OPTIMIST AND PESSIMIST. By С. WaNsEY SMITH. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6] x91, was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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HE word perspective literally means 


looking through. If we take our 
stand, say, two feet or so from a window, 
and look through a sheet of glass, we arc 


seeing a perspective picture in the picture ' 


plane of the glass. If now we take а 
brush and colour and trace on the glass 
the outline of the objects thus seen, 
using one eye only, and that kept in à 
fixed position, we should get a perspective 
drawing. Now it might easily happen 
that а small near object, say a lamp- 
post on our side of the street, completely 
Obscured from our (one eye) view a 
much wider thing, say a doorway, on 
the further side of the street. Next sup- 
pose we repeat our experiment, but this 
time take an eye or viewpoint either 
considerably nearer to or further from 
the glass, we should see the same objects 
shown in proportions different from our 
first sketch on the glass. We should also 
notice that, using the same area of glass, 
the nearer viewpoint would embrace a 
wider view angle, i.e. take in more sub- 
ject. 

Now in the train picture, fig. A, let 
us suppose that we have such a perspec- 
tive—looking through a sheet of glass— 
picture. The nearest part of the train 
naturally would in our drawing take up 
more space on the glass. Thus we observe 
a connection between size and distance. 
Consequently the greater the difference 
of distance, the greater the difference 
in size in the picture. 

The point we particularly want the be- 
ginner to notice is the importance, not зо 


A.—On THE UP LINE. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weck!'y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


much of actual distances, but difference 


tances. 
С 


windows 


t 


I 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 


f distance, or rather proportion of dis- 

For example, suppose two pre- 
similar objects, e.g. lamp-posts 
in railway carriage, etc., at 
en and thirty yards. In our picture 


isely 


B.— BROAD STREET, BRISTOL. 
By У. С. Ashbee. 


From the Beginners’ Compet:tion. 


the nearer one (ten yards) would be 
three times as high and three times as 
wide as the thirty yards one. Again, 
suppose the same two objects were ten 
and thirty feet. The 
nearer one, as before, 
would in the picture 
be three times the 
size of the more 
distant one. 

In the train print, 
measuring with a 
pair of compasses 
the distance of the 
foot-board to roof- 
line at the front end 
of the train, and 
comparing it with the 
same at the near 
end, we find the 
nearer end seven 
times that of the far 
end. We therefore 
infer that the engine 
is seven times as 
far from us as is the 
nearmost part of 
the train. 


1 


jy P. J. Wooldridge. 
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Now comes a curious and important 
point. If we view this print at twelve 
to fourteen inches from one eye, the 
length of this train seems to be excep- 
tionally great, but on bringing the print 
to about six inches from the eye its 
length looks quite normal. Whence it 
may be guessed that, as the train only 
shows three coaches, the nearer eye 
distance is in accord with the lens-to-plate 
or lens-viewing distance. 

Turning now to print B, we see various 
street buildings—i.e. objects whose normal 
size is fairly familiar—through the near 
arch. Here again, viewing this print at 
twelve to fifteen inches, these further 
buildings seem remarkably small; but 
on advancing the print to the eye these 
buildings seem more familiar in size. 
But in this instance we miss the aid to 
size perception afforded by the con- 
tinuity effect of the train in А; or in B 
we feel a kind of gap between the near 
arch and distant buildings. 


In example C we again have the view 
through a near arch effect. But in this 
instance the difference of size does not 
so greatly affect us, because we are 
iewing objects (e.g. shrubs, trees, etc.) 
which have no average or standard size 

If we view a print at lens-focal- 
length distance from the eye, we get the 
most realistic effect. 


By J. O. Coldham Knight. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 
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A NOVEL WASHING METHOD. 


HE efficient washing of films and 

plates is often а problem which 
many workers find rather difficult to 
solve. Accommodation is often rather 
limited, and unfortunately even in these 
enlightened and progressive times every 
house is not supplied with а bathroom 
which can be used for photographic 
purposes. To obtain good commercial 
washers is often very expensive, and 
these are generally bulky and clumsy 
articles to use and store away. 

The following is one of the best wavs 
the writer knows for rapidly and effi- 
ciently getting rid of hypo out of the 
gelatine film. 

Procure a length of stout board about 
six inches wide and three or four feet 
long. Along the sides fix two lengths of 
thin wood about an inch high, so that a 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


sired to wash prints, these can also be 
held in position with pins. 

In the case of plates it is a good plan 
to make an extra piece of wood to fit 
into the bottom of the trough. Across 
this wood are fixed small strips of very 
thin wood, no thicker than the negatives, 
much in the fashion of ladders which 
lead into a hen house. These are placed 
a Suitable distance apart to accommodate 


the negatives, which will be kept firmly ` 


in position without slipping or moving. 
When in use the trough is pushed 
close up to an ordinary tap, and kept 
there by means of the struts. The tap 
is turned on until а gentle stream of 
water rushes along the trough, and well 
covers the films or whatever are being 
washed. Half an hour of this is equal 
to an hour or more of the usual tank 
washing method, and produces clean 
and well-washed negatives. Cak D: 
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finally selected appears to be about right, 
on squaring up the picture, some portion, 
frequently an important oné, is found to 
be either cut through, or is not in the 
picture at all, by reason of the fact that 
the squares have not been held at right 
angles to one another. 

After some consideration of this point, 
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the writer set out to discover some 
simple means by which this objection 
could be overcome, and finally evolved 
the idea of a simple sliding clip, which 
is the subject of this article. 

The illustrations will probably convey 
the idea of the working of the squares, 
but for those who are not of a mechanical 
turn of mind, a few notes will probably 
not come amiss. 

The squares, which are cut out of 
stout cardboard, are made to take the 
largest size picture it is desired to gauge 
for trimming; the metal clips were 
marked out by scratching lines on the 
material selected, sheet brass or copper 


shallow trough is formed. The illustra- 
tion will explain this fully. At one end 
and on the underneath part of the 
apparatus screw a piece of wood of about 
one and a half inches square, and in 
length slightly longer than the width of 
the trough. 

Two pieces of wood about two feet 
long and an inch wide, of half inch thick- 
ness, are wanted to form two legs which 
are hinged on to the wood underneath 
the trough by means of two brass screws, 
so that they can be folded out of the 
way when not required. А piece of 
wood of the same size should be fixed 
across the bottom of these legs to keep 
the whole firm and steady. 

The whole apparatus should be given 
two or three coats of good varnish to 
render it waterproof, and when dry a 
very efficient and cheap washer will be 
the result. 

The method of using same is shown 
in the illustration. The length of film to 
be washed is laid along the bed of the 
trough and secured in position by means 
of pins. If plates are used, or it is de- 


A PRINT-TRIMMING GAUGE, 
VERY amateur photographer at an 
early stage in his hobby begins to 
see the advantage of selection in his 
pictures from the pictorial point of view, 
and the axiom that '' the part. s greater 
than the whole” is forcibly brought 
home to him when he discovers that а 
small portion of the negative is often 
the making of a picture. The cardboard 
squares used for this purpose form the 


prm vr 


best means of judging proportion and 
size of the part to be sclected, but the 
trouble that frequently arises with the 
use of these squares for those who do 
not possess a trained eye for “ square- 
ness’’ is the fact that when the part 
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(in my case I used 16-gauge copper, of 
which I happened to have a piece), and 
were cut to the dimensions given roughly 
with a chisel and hammer, and finally 
finished with а file and emery cloth. 
Each clip was bent at the points shown 
bv clamping the piece between two 
pieces of hard wood with a square edge, 
and beating down the other part with à 
hammer to form а square corner. 

Two of these clips are required, and 
the idea of their application to 
the cardboard squares will be 
readily followed from the illus- 


trations. 
2 It will be seen that each or 
S either of the 
"РЫ squares will 
slide on one 
ZNLARGED JAZTCA OF С.Р another, and 
at the same 


time maintain the squareness of the en- 
closed space. After deciding which part 
of the print is to be selected, it can be 
marked and cut off to these points with 
the certainty that no part of the picture, 
as enclosed by the squares, will be cut oft. 
N.N. E 
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ENLARGING FROM TWO NEGATIVES. 


N our introductory 
notes on enlarging 
work we pointed out 
that there were two 
methods of pro- 
cedure possible 
when making com- 
bination enlarge- 


more negatives. We 
need only deal with 
two, because the 
modus operandi is 
simply repeated for 
the third negative in the event of 
three being used. We want to make 
one of these methods clear this week, 
the method of masking the negatives, 
registering them in the carrier, and 
working without removing the bromide 
paper from the easel between the first 
and the second exposures. 

The first essential for easy working 
is that the carrier must hold a sheet 


of glass а good deal larger than the 


negative in use. If the enlarger is 
capable of taking a half-plate, well 
and good, but if it is only quarter- 
plate size (we are assuming the nega- 
tives are quarter-plates) a special 
carrier must be made with a half- 
plate opening. This is required so 


ments from two or . 


that we may attach the quarter-plate 
negative to a half-plate glass, shifting 
the negative out of the centre if neces- 
sary, but keeping that portion of it 
which we are using in the central 
position. We shall see later on, from 
the diagrams, the importance of this. 
It will, of course, be apparent that a 
little increase of covering power over 
and above the size of negative in use 
is a convenience ; that is, a half-plate 
or even a 5 by 4 lantern will be easier 
to work with than the bare quarter- 
plate size would be. Still, it often 
happens that the owner of a quarter- 
plate lantern uses 3} by 2} plates, 
or frequently wishes to enlarge '' bits ” 
only of his quarter-plate negatives. 
We shall assume, however, that 
quarter-plates are being used, and 
that the carrier is arranged to carry 
half-plate glasses, of which a supply 
is at hand, all perfectly clean and 
polished. А supply of gummed paper— 


stamp edging is exccllent—some thin 
black paper from plate or paper 
wrappings, and some stiff paste, to- 
gether with penknife, scissors, and 
paste brush, complete our require- 
ments. 

Before commencing operations it 
is necessary to know exactly what 
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one is aiming at. We shall assume 
a sky is being added to a landscape, 
this being a simple first attempt. The 
sky negative has been chosen having 
regard to suitability of the sky in 
feeling and artistic composition, and 
to its being lighted from the proper 
direction. Of course, in enlarging, а. 
sky negative may, if necessary, be 
reversed, that is, placed with its film 
side towards the light instead of 
towards the bromide paper. No out- 
of-focus effect will be noticed in the 
final enlargement, assuming that focus- 
sing is done on the /andscape negative. 

Now as we want to use the whole 
of the landscape negative in this 
instance, we shall place it in the 
centre of a half-plate glass, as shown 
in fig. 1. Lay it down, film side up, 
and attach it with two tiny bits of 
stamp edging. These will hold it 
quite securely for the time. 

When printing-in a sky, we must 


Fig. 2. 


always carefully consider the altitude 
of the clouds we add. That is, it 
does not do to print near the horizon 
clouds which were actually high in 
the heavens when they were photo- 
graphed. Bearing this in mind, look 
at fig. 2, in which the cloud negative 
is shown placed centrally on another 
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half-plate glass. The horizon line is 
indicated on the diagrammatic sketch, 
and the mark A carried across the 
negative would just clear all the 
clear glass of the negative which 
represents the landscape portion. But 
in fig. I the horizon line is about the 
middle of the plate, as shown again 
by the mark A. It is obvious then 
that if we place both our negatives 
centrally on the half-plate glasses we 
shall get our clouds much too low in 
our combination print; in fact, the 


tops of the clouds shown will only be 
peeping just above the church and 
This 


distant trees. is what would 


Fig. 3. 


happen, of course, if we used the 
ordinary quarter-plate carrier and 
changed the landscape negative for 
the sky negative. 

But what we want to do, and the 
special advantage of this method of 
working, is to raise the sky negative 
so that the horizon line comes in 
approximately the right place. This 
position is shown in fig. 3, the quarter- 
plate negative being lifted as high as 
it will go on the half-plate glass. Now 
it will be seen that the mark А corre- 
sponds with the mark А on fig. т. 
This is what determines the placing 
of the sky negative, then, and while 
the horizon line position should 
roughly correspond in landscape and 
sky negatives, it need not do so with 
absolute accuracy. That is, if slightly 
altering the position of the negative 
wil give a better effect, a better 
balance of landscape and sky, it is 
permissible to so alter. But if the 
alteration is considerable a falsity of 


effect will be given which acute 
observers of nature will probably 
detect. 


When the proper position of the 
sky negative has been determined, it 


may be attached with the two slips - 


of gum paper just as the landscape 
negative was attached. Now if the 
negatives are thin and delicate, as 


thev should be, the two half-plate 
glasses may be placed with their 
edges coincident, and оп looking 
through both together the sky should 
be in its proper place in relation to 
the landscape. Jf this is so, proceed 
to mask the two negatives by cover- 
ing up all the space outside the 
quarter-plate negative with black 
paper. Strips may be cut and pasted 
on so that we have the negative sur- 
rounded, as it were, by a black frame. 
Of course, in fig. 3 there will be no 
“black frame ” at the top edge. 

It will often be a help when exposing 
if the portions of each negative which 


it is not desired to print are ‘ blocked 
out." In previous '' Notes " we have 
dealt very fully with this work, and 
shall do so again. The blocking out 
may consist of dabbing opaque colour 
on the half-plate glass of the skv 
negative below the mark A, so that 
the clear-glass portion is covered up 
and will not permit of any fogging 
occurring on the landscape portion 
of our picture. In some cases the sky 
portion of the landscape negative is 
somewhat thin (this is especially the 
case when orthochromatic plates are 
used with a deep filter), and anv 
shading possible during the exposure 
of the enlargement is insufficient to 
keep the sky free from a grey tonc. 
In such cases it is advisable to block 
out the whole of the sky, working 
carefully round the sky line with a 
pencil, and then covering the sky 
with opaque colour. But with the 
cloud negative it would be a mistake 
to try to work to a definite outline 
to fit this sky line of the landscape, 
and it is better simply to cover up 
the clear-glass portion, and then 
blend the sky with the landscape by 
shading with a card in the usual 
way. 

It is obvious that with the negative 
placed as shown in fig. 3 the upper 
portion of the sky will not be covered 
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by the lantern if it is only of quarter- 
plate size. But enough of it will be 
covered to give а sky for the amount 
of picture shown in fig. I. If the 
lantern is 5 by 4 or half-plate, it will 
of course be possible to get more 
Skv, making the picture squarer in 
shape. 

Sometimes the sky needs placing 
in such a position as that shown in 
fig. 4 in order to get the lines of 
clouds placed correctly. This is 
quite permissible, but it should be 
noted that white corners may occur 
on the enlargement due to this oblique 
position of the sky negative. 


Fig. 4. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Family Portrait Albums. 


In mv earliest days no family circle was complete 
that did not own the home-portrait album.  Fear- 
some and crude as the contents usually were, it 
still had more than a passing interest to the visitor, 
no less than a place in the domestic affections of 
the owner. Some of the younger of my readers 
may not even have seen it at all, others will remem- 
ber it as an elaborate leather and gilt bound volume 
of cardboard mounts, each of the slip-in variety, 
alle. d. v or cabinet in size of opening, some oval, 
some round, but the majority dome-topped, with 
a gilt line round the edge. Sentiment is bound up 
in our lives, and here we have it specially bound 
up in the portraits of one's friends. I am not 
going to suggest a revival of the'* made in Germany ” 
type of recording the family beauties, but I am 
going to support the plea of Mr. Andrew H. Baird, 
F.R.P.S., made to the Edinburgh Photographic 
Society, for a revival of the family portrait album ; 
and I am with him in his views en the extension 
of the idea to the society’s family circle. 


The Club Album. 


Mr. Baird, in his paper at Edinburgh, inted 
out that much had been lost to the history af hoto- 
graphy by the absence of a portrait album of the 
many notables in photography who had been 
members of the Edinburgh society since its incep- 
tion in 1861, and he suggested that an album section 
should now be instituted for the benefit of the 
future ; and he likewise urged a revival of the home- 
portrait album, but on modern lines. The present 
period is just the time to develop the idea, for the 
suggestion provides a means to combat the re- 
straints put upon outside photography, and, more- 
over, much may be learnt in preparing a series of 
modern studies of the leading persons in a photo- 
graphic society. For a moment I will ask you to 
consider your own society, and to carry the mind 
back to the prominent men of the club who have 
[aeg before it in various stages of popularity. 
Vhat record have you to remember them by? 
Supposing for a moment you had kept some record, 
say a whole-plate example, of one of their master- 
pieces, and on the opposite page a pictorial render- 
ing of its producer, it would be regarded as an 
honour to the club if it were recorded in the club 
album. In this I believe every thinking member 
will agree with me. 


Home in Picture. 

One could almost indefinitely quote ways and 
means of developing the idea to the glory of the 
club and its past masters. What have ycu to show 
as a record of their great work on behalf of your 
club and the betterment of photography? Pro- 
bably nothing! Let us therefore hasten to take 
up this idea of Mr. Baird’s ere we lose much more 
ol this opportunity. With regard to the home 
circle of friends, much may be said on the sentiment 
of the question, but it will require no words of 
mine to convince my readers of that; the daily 
war casualty lists do that much more ape perd 
and effectivelv than I could hope to do it, so I will 
assume we are decided to lose no time in replacing 
the family picture record, the work set out for us 
by our immediate ancestors. The only question 
is as to the means, for we cannot in this age of 
pictorial advance revert to the form I described 
in the first paragraph, and we must therefore pro- 
duce our album on modern lines. Personality will 
enter into its composition, and possibly we may 
preface the series with a view of the birthplace of 
pater, the garden of roses where pater first dis- 
covered mater, the peal of wedding bells, then the 
home, somewhat later, where we enter the picture, 
and so on through the drama of life. This is just 
a mere suggestion as a guide, and, as ] have said, 
“ personality " will do the rest. 


* The Lecturer's Greatest Asset." 

Coloured lantern slides always did and, I think, 
always will appeal more strongly to the average 
audience than the monochrome variety, unless it 
be a display of the latter that are exceptionally 
pictorial, and of the former if they are the crude 
examples we were formerly used to. Curiously, 
within a week or so the two Leeds societies were 
showing the newer and more pictoria] method of 
coloured slides to their members, as done by the 
two Yorkshire experts. First I will mention the 
work of Mr. Thomas E. Green, who explained to 


the Leeds Camera Club a special process for colour- 
ing slides that he claims will in the immediate 
future be the “ lecturer’s greatest asset” (auto- 
chromers, take note). The medium used by Mr. 
Green is a novel form of transparent water-colours 
with a film or leaf base. The method of applica- 
tion js simplicity itself. An ordinary sable brush 
(not a ''stable " brush, as described in a local 
contemporary) is first dipped in clear water, and 
then applied to a corner of the required leaf. A 
slight touch is sufficient to bring away a consider- 
able amount of colour, which then can be further 
diluted on a palette or saucer. ‘The secret of success 
lies in the y of very small quantities at 
a time in dilute washes, building up the tones as 
desired. The cost is infinitesimal compared with 
results, as three shillings is the outlay for colouring 
some eight hundred to a thousand slides. 


To the Land of Colour. 


The other expert I referred to is Mr. E. S. Maples, 
a member of the Huddersfield Photographic Society, 
who, visiting the Leeds Photographic Societv, gave 
some excellent ideas on the colouring of lantern 
slides, the results of his experiments covering a 
number of years. He showed a great many colours 
ranging from blue-black to purple and crimson, 
with all the various sepias, browns up to brick-red, 
etc., in between. He had also been able to obtain 
a series of greens and blues, but his experiments 
with blues had been somewhat disappointing, and 


* with this colour there is still a wide field of research 


before the puotographie experimentalist. I have 
seen many of Mr. Maple’s slides, and can appreciate 
the pleasure the Leeds Society found in viewing 
the examples he placed before them. I have seen 
good autochromes, Paget colour, and charming 
examples of water-colour tinted slides done by 
Mr. Maples, but I am more than pleased to give 
prominence to his splendid eflorts made in trying 
to find a purely photographic path to the land of 
colour. Incidentally let me direct attention to 
the hour of starting at the Leeds Photographic, 
which is now seven o'clock instead of half-past 
seven as hitherto. 


Tones in Lantern Slides. 

Whilst on the subject of lantern slides, І may 
also mention the work of Mr. Herbert Feltcn, who, 
visiting the Richmond Camera Club, gave some 
of bis experiences ie the prosecution of the subject. 
Firstly, he pointed out the difierence in quality 
required in slides which were to be exhibited with 
Jantern lights of varying intensity. Secondly, in 
development for black tones he recommended 
ferrous oxalate as the best developer, whilst for 
other tones he uses metol-hydroquinone, pyro- 
ammonia, acid amidol, the latter particularly pre- 
venting the clogging up of the shadows. Usually 
in photography it has always been good advice 
to a beginner to get a well-known good brand of 
plate, and stick to it, mainly for the reason that 
use breeds an excellent knowledge of its qualities ; 
but in lantern slides one may vary this course by 
taking the opposite path, and, as Mr. Felton illus- 
trated, by developing a dozen plates by various 
makers it is possible to obtain many different 
results, most of which may be equally gocd. 


Ten Lectures at Middlesbrough. 

The Cleveland Camera Club have decided to 
“ carry on," once a fortnight on Wednesdays, at 
the Literary and Philosophic Institute, Corporation 
Road, Middlesbrough, and have arranged an attrac- 
tive series of lectures and dcmonstraticns. A 
special feature of the latter is a class of ten lecture- 
demonstrations arranged on a [len to cater for 
novices who want to seriously master their hobby. 
The club has opened its winter session, and anyone 
wishing to become associated is advised to write 
to Mr. С. A. Alder. 45, Lothian Road, Middlcst rough 
the hon. secretary of the society. 


Blackburn Summer Pictures. 

In connecticn with the Blackburn and District 
Camera Club a most excellent series cf summer 
ramtle prints have teen sent in to the club ccm- 
petiticn, arranged thrcugh the generosity of Mr. 
Arthur Clayton, the genial president of the society. 
Mr. W. E. Balme secured the chief hcnour with 
“ A Prohibited Area," a fine mcorland ccmpositicn 
done in bromoil; Mr. W. E. Blackshaw ccmes 


second with a charming rural scene well arranged 
and neatly finished ; the third place in point of 
merit goes to Mr. T. Ashcroft with a typical bit of 
'" Downham Village.’ 


A Suecessful Exhibition. 


I have been favoured with a further account of 
the excellent exhibition of the North Middlesex 
Photographic Society. It says that, despite the 
disadvantageous conditions under which the exhibi- 
tion was held, the display must Le considered 
satisfactory, and the committee were justified in 
their decision to show pictures as usual, for the sake 
of continuity—this was the twenty-eighth annual 
exhibition—and in order to encourage those mem- 
bers who have “ done their bit" for the society. 
There were 120 photographs on view, sixteen colour 
transparencies, and nearly two hundred lantern 
slides. The judge was Mr.T. Н. B. Scott, L.R.I.B.A. 
There were awards to six exhibits. Mr. A. Н. 
Lisett secured two for photographs which were 
hung together—an effective study of “ My 
Daughter " and “ Evening Splendour "—the latter 
a striking scene of surf on a sandy shore. Mr. 
Charles Beadle was again in the honours list with 
a carbon print of fine quality, “ Scotch Firs,” 
and Mr. Louis Dick’s artistry found full scope in 
" Valley of the Medway." A new member, Mr. 
Н. Stanton, deservedly found favour with “ Har 
parc," a Welsh scene of nice soft quality. e 
sixth award went to Mr. F. P. Bayne for a portrait 
of distinct merit. A UNES feature of the display 
was a series of '* snapshots from home," duplicates 
of many subjects that had gone to cheer the hearts 
of absent friends in the battered fields of Flanders 
and elsewhere. 


An Uncanny Nigbt. 

Lecturing on simple experiments with arised 
ligbt at the Hampshire House Society, Mr. Reynolds 
explained that polarised light was simply ordinary 
light reflected at an angle of about 34 deg., and 
said that anyone, at the vir age of a shilli or 
less, could construct a perfectly efficient polariscope. 
He showed that when light from the arc lamp in 
the lantern was reflected at 34 deg. from a pile of 
about eight plain-glass plates on to the screen, 
although it was then polarised, it appeared to the 
human eye to be exactly like ordinary light. That 
it was not so became apparent when it was shown 
that it could not get through a piece of Iceland 
spar cut in a particular way, in circumstances in 
which ordinary light would readily penetrate. "With 
the aid of the colourless Iceland spar, referred to as 
the '' analyser," a number of geometrical designs 
made of ordinary mica appeared upon the screen 
in vivid colours, which changed to the complemen- 
tary tints wh«n the analyser was rotated. The 
theory was elucidated by simple designs and homely 
illustrations, from which it appeared that the 
diverse vibrations causing the waves of light—which 
he likened to the ribs of an umbrella grep. Re 
all directions—underwent by reflection from 
at an angle of 34 deg. a selective process by which 
light was obtained with vibrations in one direction 
only. A most striking experiment was turning 
darkness into light by merely placing a piece of mica 
in the slide stage. 


Partick Syllabus. 


The Partick Camera Club have issued a syllabus 
worthy of the society, and one is almost at a loss 
to discover the leading feature, it has so many 
excellent ideas. Competitions are, however,. to 
the fore, and two prizes are offered by the president 
for the best set at four prints, plain mounted on a 
large card. They must not exceed half-plate, but 
may Le in any process, and the subjects must be 

ortraiture or genre work, inside or outside taken. 
Now here is a grand cbance for the allotment of 
" Fhotograms of the Year " as prizes. In February 
the exhibition will be open a week, and a couple of 
whist drives will help to maintain the social side 
oftheclub. The club have an excellent means of 
obtaining good slides for the Union's competitions. 
Every second month they hold a club competition 
of slides, each competitor entering not more than 
three slides. Marks are given to each slide, and 
the competitors having the highest number of 
marks at the end of the competition will be awarded 
the prizes. The club retains the best of the slides 
sent in for entry in the Union's competition. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by anda but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupo 
pages the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

a) All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to e 


ns printed in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Copying. 
I should be glad to know how to improve a 
self-toned print for copying, so that I could get 
a good negative of it, etc. 
G. K. K. (Macclesfield). 


We do not advise your attempting 
to do anything to the print until you 


have tried dealing with the negative. 


Put your print flat against a well and 
evenly lighted wall, and copy it with a 
slow plate. Be careful not to over- 
expose, ie. aim at just enough only. 
Develop this negative fully, and then 
intensify it if more contrast is required. 


Doubles. 
In taking doubles by the divided-cap method 
how is the exposure estimated ? 
J. S. H. (Parkstone). 
The cap is generally made to put out 
of action rather more than half, say 
three-quarters, of the lens; there is there- 
fore only about a quarter of its surface 
working, so that the exposure as com- 
pared with the uncapped lens is increased 
about four times. 
Lens, Fle. 
(r) If I add a supplementary to my 6f in. 
Cooke lens and reduce the focal length to 5 in., 
how does this affect the rapidity, exposure, etc. ? 
(2) Is it necessary to have fixed-focus enlarger 
of conical pattern? (3) What focus lens do 
I require to enlarge 3} by 24 to half-plate ? 
S. K. B. (London). 
(1) Changing the focal length from 
say 8 in. to 5 in. changes the stop number 
in this ratio. This stop F/6 with the 


0 
8 in. lens becomes now 2x 6- : ‚ or say 


F/4 (nearly), the same actual stop open- 
ing being used in both cases, of course. 
The exposure is correspondingly reduced 
in the ratio of 8x 8 to 5» 5, ог 64 to 25, 
or say 13 to 5. Thus three seconds with 
3x32 15 
тз " Xy 
or say one second, good measure. (2) 
Not at all essential. The conical form 
is used as it takes less" room, material, 
etc. (3) The focal length of lens does 
not depend on the degree of enlarge- 
ment. Any lens which will cover the 
34 by 2} negative will do. For the ratio 
divide 6} by 34, ie. 13 by 7. Suppose 
you use a 4 in. lens, then the lens-to- 
paper distance is r plus 13-7ths times 
4; le. 20-7ths multiplied by 4 equal 
80-7ths, say II} in. The lens to 
negative is, 1 plus 7-13ths times 4, or 


the 8 in. lens would now be 


20-13ths multiplied by 4 equal &0-13#һ5 
or about 6, good measure. This will give 
you a rough idea ; the exact lengths are 
best found by a visual test. You may 
regard yourself as a beginner. 


Gaslight Prints. 


I have found my prints having brown-grey stains 
and black edges, etc. 
J. А. T. (Chingford). 


The grey-brown staining is very pro- 
bably due to the developer, which may 
be stale, or slow-acting from being too 
cold. The black edges may be due to 
light fog or stale paper. In this con- 
nection we may refer you to а practical 
article on stained bromide prints on 
p. 291, October 9, 1916. It is probable 
that the cure here advocated would 
serve equally well in the case of gaslight 
prints. To get clean, bright gaslight 
prints the paper should not be stale, the 
exposure just enough, and no more than 
enough, anda fresh, quick-acting developer 
giving full development well within a 
couple of minutes. See also p. 371, Nov. 
6, 1916. 


Magnesium Light. 

Could you tell me the time, length of ribbon, etc.? 

F. M. (Abbey Wood). 

Your query is too wide to admit of 
any definite reply. On p. 74 of F. J. 
Mortimer’s ' Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy " you will find a table showing 
the weight of magnesium required for 
certain distances, size of room, etc. 
You cannot do better than take this 
practical manual as your guide. (It may 
be obtained from our publishers, 1s. 2d. 
post free.) 


Lens. 
(1) I use a 7} in. lens on 5 by 4 plate. Will 
this cover a half-plate? Is there any way of 
testing this? (2) With a supplementary lens 
the focus is reduced to 44 in. How does this 
affect exposure calculated by F. C. Lambert's 
method ? (3) Do you permit prints mounted 
under glass in your меу competitions ? 
W. H. (Liverpool). 
(1) The best answer is obtained by 
trial. Make a temporary extension back 
with card and а half-plate piece of 
ground glass. If you put your camera 
on a table opposite an open upstairs 
window you will be able to judge the 
covering power on the half-plate ground 
glass. (2) The F number of any stop 
decreases proportionally as the focallength 
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is shortened. Thus by rule of three ` 
As 7} is to 44 so is 8 to 44, or say 5, i.e. 
the F/8 stop with 7} becomes F/5 with 
44 focal length. th F. C. Lambert’s 
tables it would be “© near enough ” to 
take this as F/4.9. (3) Yes, but it is 
not at all advisable, on account of weight 
and great risk of breakage, damage to 
print, etc. 


Sky Development. 


ш) Under what conditions would you employ 
puce screen with panchromatic 
Slates (2) I have a number of exposed 
lates awaiting tank development, including 
eas: woodland, cottages, etc.; would it 
be best to ы? rd them all as ordinary or open 
Jandscape ? ould it be best to err on,the 

side of over- ри ? 

. ]. А. (Clovelly). 


Graduated sky screens are most useful 
with open subjects, i.e. where there are 
no near dark objects (trees, etc.) against 
a Sky background. The weak feature 
of all sky shutters and other devices 
for giving the sky part of a plate less 
exposure than the land part, is that 
where we have a near dark object against 
the open sky the near dark object is 
likely to be under-exposed when the 
Sky behind it is correctly exposed—i.e. 
one or other has to suffer. In developing 
batches of mixed subjects it is preferable 
to keep the development slightly on the 
short or under side, because it is easier 
and safer to control intensification than 
reduction, and а soft-contrast negative 
is more under printing control than is a 
harsh-contrast one. If you aim at 
portrait quality you will be on the 
safer side. 


Blacking Brass. 
Can you give me the best method of blacking 
brass by chemical action ? 
G. D. B. (Forest Gate). 
We do not profess to know the best 
way, etc., but the following may have 
your attention: (1) A cold, saturated 
solution of copper nitrate, or nitric acid 
saturated with copper. (2) тоо parts 
copper carbonate in 15 parts of ammonia 
fortis. (3) Water 20 parts, hypo т part, 
lead acetate т part. The brass must be 
quite clean; the brass article is im- 
mersed in one or other of the above 
solutions, and then slowly heated over a 
bunsen burner or red, glowing fire. 
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A Day in Bournemouth. 


The scented pines of Bournemouth have lately been whispering 
one another in fluttering ecstasies (vide local Press) about the 
gift to Bournemouth of a permanent collection of photographs, 
pictorial and topographical, which are to be housed in the Muni- 
cipal College. The inspection of these photographs is for me a 
pleasure of the future, but meanwhile I am more than prepared 
to accept the statement of the local eulogists that the pictures 
are an extraordinarily fine lot, and that Bournemouth ought to 
have its pecker up accordingly. It is all a part of the general 
fitness of things, too, that the name of the very gifted photo- 
grapher should be Day, so that when we read that “ Mr. Day 
has done no finer work than ‘ L ved (No. 5r1)," we feel that this 
is exactly what we should expect. The mechanism does not 
always work so smoothly, however, for we are told that on 
various occasions '' Mr. Day has waited alone with Nature 
hour after hour for the right light." When Day has to wait for 
light, what becomes of the light of day ? 


Quintessences. 


While I share to the full the pleasure of Bournemouth that 
the really fine work of Mr. Day should have become a municipal 
possession, I cannot resist a smile or two at the local panegyrics 
which are passed upon it. It was a neck-to-neck business for 
some time between the Bournemouth Echo and the Bournemouth 
Guardian as to which could lisp the prettier syllables. The Echo 
was quite promising with a column headed: “ A Life's Endea- 
vour: Photography Raised to an Art." But I am inclined to 
think that the Guardian has the laurel. This is the paper which 
tells us that in this collection there are '' exquisite distillations 
of harvested tranquillities." How does that strike you ? 
Doesn't it roll over the tongue like pickled salmon ? Апа 
again: '' Mr. Day begs your attention for the fugacious loveli- 
ness of some cloud contour." You have only to drop the word 
‘fugacious " or replace it by ''fleeting '" in order to realise 
how essential it is to the rounded splendour of the composition. 


Sun and Wind. 


Incidentally the panegyrist has something scorching for any 
who may not appreciate Mr. Day's style of landscape. Аз I 
myself do appreciate it very particularly, this withering flame 
passes me by. But how many will shake in their flabby insides 
when they read that Mr. Day ““ has proclaimed the big, awful 
truism that light is a wonderful thing, and fat fools have mur- 
mured of impracticality." I can quite believe that the mur- 
murers are fools, but why fat fools ? We are further told that 
when it has been declared that clouds are white and lovely 
things, and that there are sunsets which show us we are not 
so very far from Paradise, and that the sea is even finer than the 
latest revue, nine people out of ten ‘‘ have shivered and smiled 
and walked hurriedly away." But perhaps—for one must 
alwavs put the kindest construction on people's actions--they 
shivered on account of the wind that was about. 


The Emmarbled Cow. 


My only fear with regard to Mr. Dav's work—-I have little 
doubt that a closer acquaintance would remove it completely— 
is that these sunsets of muted strings, this shrill music of morn- 
ing light, these jewels of natural arrangement, these essences of 
quiet eves, may be a thought too serene, too still, too bright 
and good, too much of a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 
When you are told of a pastoral view that it is '' steeped in 
slumbrous stillness like the forests of faery that a wizard has 
thrown into a hundred years’ sleep," you feel inclined for a bit 
of a snooze yourself. You go on to read that “ Even the cow 
might well have been emmarbled for a century as she bent to 
drink of the placid waters." The stone bulls of Assyria have a 
chaste daughter fin ¥this emmarbled cow. But if any great 
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number of emmarbled cows up and down the 
country are chewing emmarbled cuds, need one 
wonder that the price of milk is a little high ? 


Children of Darkness. 


The writer of this panegyric on the Bournemouth photographs 
is а trifle hard on the rest of us. He lauds Day at the expense 
of us benighted. Не speaks, for instance, of those '' eye-aching 
distortions of some trumpeted and trumpeting camera artists,’ 
which make him give thanks for a W. J. Day. The words 
"camera artists ” are in '' quotes ” in the original, and “ quotes,’ 
as we know, can have more denunciatory significance than the 
most terrible adjectives. Each of those inverted commas is a 
barb. Then, again, the word ''snapped," he says, is “ an 
atrocious word fit for an atrocious operation." But I wonder 
what Mr. Day's shutter did when it “ captured the sunbeams.’’ 
To have snapped them were far too unpoetic. Perhaps it 
glided, or with a chastened awe went curtseying to its place. 
But if so it is the first shutter I have ever known to have acted 
in that way. Shutters, as a rule, are so very irreverent, and 
blatant, and Philistine. 


Ad Infinitum. 


Well, it is worth something for once in a way to have a critic 
who will go the whole hog—the phrase will induce paralytic 
seizures among the Bournemouth chines, but it can't be helped. 
We are so accustomed to qualify our praises, to hand them 
out stingily, and fear above all things to use a thumping adjec- 
tive lest we be thought to lack discrimination and judgment, 
that it is good to have somebody who can let himself go. 
Honestly I like the man who is heading for raptures by the 
time he gets to No. 8, who is firmly in transports at No. 30, 
and a few steps further on says, ‘‘ One would need a wealth of 
magnificent epithet adequately to tell of the glorious study 
numbered 43," and even by the time he gets to No. о is still 
resisting ' the natural temptation to break immoderately into 
purple patches," although the patches up to now have been so 
numerous as rather to convey the impression of purple check. 


But it is good to read it all the same. 
Alliteration. i 
Mr. W. Thomas, in his lecture at the Camera Club on the 


making of an exhibition picture, gave a fine description of the 
November dawn as he had seen it that morning from the railway 
carriage window in a journey from Newcastle. At first, he said, 
it was '' grev, grimy, and grim," and presently this gave place 
to something “ soft, shimmering, and silvery.” 


(My muse meanwhile doth murmur '' More! ” 
And so I must—she's such a jade— 
Alliteration's artful aid 


Implore.) 


The day is dreaming at its dawn, 
Its couch still curtained by a cloud— 
Or was that subtle shape a shroud 
Down drawn ? 


Ah no, for soon she shivers, stirs, 
And rises in her rosy robe, 
And half the grey but glimmering globe 
Is hers. 


And, oh! the warbling woodlands then, 
And, oh! the magic mountain mist, 
When dancing day the earth has kissed 

Again. 
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WAR REFUGEES. | | By Dr. S. BRICARELLI (Italy). 
The original, a toned bromide print was awardea a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The coming Christmas should see the interchange 
of a larger number of photographic greetings than ever, 
for a larger number of home circles will 
cHRISTMAS remain ununited at the season of family 
GREETINGS. gatherings than has ever been the case 
before in the history of the land. The 
demands of the army upon men with domestic ties 
have become much more insistent since last Christmas, 
and a big proportion of households will have the men 
folk away. In view of such separation the photo- 
graphic print will appeal to many as an ideal means 
of greeting, not only from the people at home to the 
soldier in camp, but also from the camp to the home. 
The ordinary ornamented and printed card, excellent 
as its production undoubtedly is, is felt by many to 
be too impersonal a thing to convey the emotions of 
the time, and such emotions can only be conveyed by 
pen or snapshot. А combination of the two—in the 
shape of a homely print, a view or portrait, enclosed 
in one of the specially made photographic Christmas 
cards now sold by dealers for the purpose—will be the 
most desirable thing that the postman can bring on 
. Christmas morning. 
ооо 


Somebody wrote in the newspapers the other day 
as though microscopy were at a discount. He should 
have gone to the Y.M.C.A. con- 

THE microscope versazione at the headquarters in 
AT THE Y.M.C.A. Tottenham Court Road a few even- 
ings ago, when Princess Christian 

opened an exhibition which certainly did credit to the 
enthusiasm alike of half a hundred amateur micro- 
scopists and of the Microscopical Section of the Y.M.C.A. 
itself. Scores of small microscopes were arranged 
along the tables, and showed every kind of object, 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, of which perhaps the 
most irresistible as well as the most repulsive was a 
swarm of maggots in a lump of very ancient cheese. 
There were lectures in another part of the building by 
such accomplished photo-micrographers as Mr. Martin- 
Duncan and Dr. G. H. Rodman ; and elsewhere there 
was a cinematograph display of Pathé films illustrating 
the movements of blood, and the invasion of blood by 
trypanosomes of sleeping sickness and the micro- 
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organisms of other fevers. It was altogether a most 
successful display, and was designed to bring before 
the public the similar work which is being done in 
military camps and hospitals, where the microscope is 
always a great centre of interest for the men of his 
Majesty's forces. 

o 9 O 


Those who attended a crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting of the Child Study Society last week, filled as 
it was with teachers from all the 
THE RENASOENOE London schools, might be forgiven 
ОР HANDWRITING. for believing that there is soon to 
be a revolution in penmanship, and 
that handwriting, the slovenly Cinderella of the arts, 
will presently become beautiful. Here were two 
inspectors and two headmasters, all of them urging the 
claims of what is known as manuscript writing or 
print lettering for teaching the children, in place of the 
ordinary running hand. Manuscript writing has all 
the advantages of speed, and legibility, and ease in 
acquirement which ordinary writing lacks, and, more- 
over, it no longer becomes necessary for the child to 
familiarise himself with two different kinds of script, 
seeing that the written forms approximate to those 
used in printing. One of the inspectors was very keen 
about the artistic aspect of this new style (which is 
really a very old one), and showed in the lantern some 
specimens of beautiful handwriting done by quite 
young children. He claimed that a page of writing 
contained all the elements of beautiful form, beauty 
in writing depending on the same qualities as beauty 
in any decoration or pattern, namely, the orderly 
repetition of similar forms with sufficient variety to 
avoid being monotonous. No one can say that the 
ordinary copper-plate style is beautiful, and the bold 
separated letters of manuscript writing certainly have 
the advantage in this respect. 


One of the objections to the award of medals in 
pictorial sections has been the difficulty of deciding 
upon a definite standard of judgment. In 
MEDALLED Scientific and natural history sections the 
PICTURES. reasons for awarding a medal to a given. 
work are generally obvious, and often have 
as much to do with the rarity and interest of the subject 
as with the photographic technique. But in the 
pictorial section, where everything is a matter of per- 
sonal taste—the most individual thing in the world— 
it is more difficult to single out a work which can com- 
mand general acceptance over and above others of a 
different character but closely allied in merit. What 
often happens when medals are awarded is a compro- 
mise between the judges. When two of them favour 
each a different picture, there is a chance of the medal 
going to a third picture which neither of them would 
ordinarily have selected for the honour. The more 
remarkable is it, therefore, that according to a recent 
announcement, the five judges in the pictorial section 
of the recent exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society were unanimous in their award of the four 
medals, and, not only so, but each of them picked out 
the same four recipients independently, without know- 
ing anything of the selections of his colleagues. It 
seems likely that after such a result as this the medal 
experiment will be repeated. 
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N the many and varied processes of photography 
a large number of the manipulative operations are 
standardised, from years of practical experience 
obtained by the operatives in studio, workshop, 

or factory. One has only, for instance, to note the 
deftness with which a professional trade printer will 
handle and dispose of a bench of printing frames ex- 
posed to a “ brisk ” light, and then to imagine the 
manner in which even an advanced amateur would 
tackle the task, to gather an idea of the enormous 
advantage that experience and use can give in carrv- 
ing out what may appear to be a most simple opera- 
tion. Deftness, dexterity, and speed can only come 
as the direct result of constant personal practice, and 
cannot be taught ; nevertheless, studio and workshop 
methods can be explained and shown to the less experi- 
enced, smoothing the path of the beginner, and saving 
the more advanced amateur much vexation of spirit. 

One must not forget that in all photographic opera- 
tions it is usually the “little things that matter ”—- 
quite small and unconsidered trifles, perhaps, when 
solely regarded as operations in themselves, but often 
of vital importance when, as thev so often do, they 
constitute links in a chain of operations leading to a 
successful result. 

Of these little things that matter, the correct handling 
of sensitive plates and papers is typical of many. Finger 
marks, the usual trade mark and literal sign-manual 
of the beginner and tyro, are seldom the result of 
accident or inadvertence—their only excuse perhaps— 
but are mostly caused by incorrect habits of handling. 
One's fingers, even if quite uncontaminated with any 
chemical or substance in use at the time, should never 
be allowed to come into contact with the surface of a 
sensitive film before exposure, during the progress of 
any operations, or even when the negatives and prints 
are finished and dried. The slight damp exudation 
that comes from the driest skin, when imprinted upon 
a sensitive surface, will, when that surface is subse- 
quently developed in the usual manner, give an image 
almost equal in density to a fingerprint resulting from 
the use of printers' ink. The habit of taking hold of 
all such sensitive materials by their edges and not by 
their surfaces, should therefore be acquired as quickly 
as possible. 

The correct and safest manner of using the common 
or ordinary pressure frame is one of those little matters 
that the amateur, as a rule, gives but scant attention 
to; a large majority of them using the frames as 
usually purchased from the manufacturer or dealer. 
Very few indeed go to the trouble of fitting the frames 
with stout front glasses, or with well-fitting printing 
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“LITTLE THINGS THAT M 
MATTER." 


A photographic trade printer could not, for the 
credit and reputation of his business, afford to neglect 


pads. 


the use of those two precautions; the risk of damage 
to his customers' negatives, and of turning out in- 
different work, would be too great for him to incur. 
However carefully the frames may be made—and one 
can rest assured that all due care is taken—slight 
inequalities develop, or even warping takes place 
along the rabbet of the frame, that sooner or later 
cause the negatives to crack or fracture under either 
prolonged or unequal pressure from the springs. Experi- 
ence soon teaches that, with the usual ''cussedness 
of inanimate things," it is one's favourite negative 
that suffers. The interposition of a sheet of good 
glass—a cleaned-off negative will serve, though a 
stouter glass would be better—between the negative 
and the rabbet of the frame, greatly diminishes the 
risk of breakage, as very seldom indeed would both 
front glass and negative be broken at the same time. 

The usc of printing pads also reduces the charice 
of breakage from any possible inequality or warping 
in the hinged back, and as with their use the pressure 
from the springs can be slightly relaxed there is another 
gain there. The safetv of the negative is, however, 
not the chief reason for their use, which is to ensure 
that proper and intimate contact is kept by the sensi- 
tive paper upon the surface of the negative, and to 
prevent possible displacement of the print when the 
hinged back is opened for examination during daylight 
printing. Suitable pads can be made of single thicknesses 
of thin soft felt, or of any closely woven cloth, such as 
fustian, etc., but two or three sheets of chemically 
pure blotting paper answer the purpose admirablv. 

Another simple operation that few amateurs con- 
sider necessary, but one that is essential to clean 
results, is the filtration of the solution in which plates 
and lantern slides are fixed. Hyposulphite of soda as 
sold is usuallv quite pure enough for all photographic 
purposes, but handled in bulk and stored in cheap 
wooden casks as this substance is, it frequently collects 
quantities of grit, small splinters of wood, and other 
mechanical impurities of all kinds. Such additions 
are probably unavoidable, but once they get into the 
fiing bath they become a source of considerable 
trouble, particularlv if the atmosphere of the dark- 
room is at all warm, when the wet gelatine film 1s 
exceedingly soft and tender. The floating impurities 
abrade and scratch the film surface, and the particles 
of grit sink and become imbedded in the film itself, 
causing curious comet-shaped indentations when dry 
that show badlv in any subsequent enlargement of 
{һе image. 
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‘For trimming, perhaps nothing is better than a strongly 
made pen or pocket knife with а gentlv tapered point, 
and capable of taking and retaining a keen edge, the 
blade being attached firmly to the handle. 

For cutting upon, both zinc and cardboard quickly 
blunt the knife edge. Glass certainly does so, very 
quickly if much pressure is put upon the knife ; but to 
obtain a clean, smooth edge to the print this is not at 
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all necessary. A quickly made slicing cut, with the 
curved portion of the blade and not with the actual 
point, gives the best result. The cutting shape must, 
of course, be held firmly upon the print, and it is per- 
haps advisable not to allow any portion of the thumb 
to project beyond the edge of the glass, as it is not our 
purpose in this article to proffer hints upon rendering 
first aid to the injured. C. U.C. 


MR. FILSON YOUNG AT THE CAMERA CLUB.—A Photographic Pilgrim's Progress. 


R. FILSON YOUNG made a welcome first appcarance in 

the róle of lecturer at the Camera Club last week. His 
recital of his adventures in photography, which he likened to 
those of Christian in the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” kept his audience 
in a pleasant state of amusement and occasional expostulation 
throughout the evening. It is remarkable how closely the 
immortal allegory does stand {ог photographic exberience. 
Does not the photographer also know something of the Slough 
of Despond, of Doubting Castle, of Vanity Fair, and the Hill of 
Difficulty ? Presumably Mr. Young has not reached the 
Celestial City, since nothing was said about it. 

‘‘T have had three periods of photography," said the author 
of “ The Sands of Pleasure," “and I am now in the tertiary 
period. The way I discovered that I had had three periods 
was by looking over a trunk in my box-room, where I tound 
bygone layers of myself superimposed one upon another. There 
was first a motoring laver, with goggles, and gloves, and oil- 
cans; below that a photographic layer, with printing frames, 
and packets of developers, and some appalling results ; then a 
South African correspondent's layer, with maps and passports ; 
then a gardening layer ; below that a dim indication of a cycling 
period, in the remains of a mixture for making iron look like 
silver; and at the bottom of the trunk I found some remains 
of my first photographic experience, which was undertaken at 
the age of seven, with a device for making a complete photo- 
graph for the sum of one penny." 

Mr. Young had some pleasant satire at the expense of the 
mentors of the photographic beginner. The beginner was 
encouraged to buy a camera, and to spend his first day in the 
garden merely practising the manipulations, holding his breath, 
and counting seconds, and his first evening going through the 
manipulations of the dark-room in dumb show. Not until the 
second day was he allowed to expose a plate, and then only one, 
and that upon such a subject as the clothes-prop, which offered 
no difficulties in composition. After such an initiation he was 
supposed to develop a perfect passion for photography which 
would remain for years. The actual career of the beginner, 
of course, was quite different. Probably he bought an expensive 
reflex camera and some panchromatic plates, and took snapshots 
at once of his aunt in the drawing-room ; and from this begin- 
ning he gradually worked down through years of toil and trouble 
to find salvation in a Brownie and a spool of film. But he had 
had all the satistaction. ot splashing about with expensive 
apparatus. The charm of photography was not in the goal, but 
in the wav thereto. Photography was such a wonderful com- 
bination of science, and art, and chemistry, and phvsics, and 
mechanics that it appealed to the eternal child in us and also 
to our developed faculties. | 

The beginner, again, was told by his friends in the photo- 
graphic Press to put himself in the hands of his dealer. Did 
anybody ever take the advice of his dealer ? Mr. Young said 
that he himself was one of those who did whatever was sug- 
gested to him, and accordingly he went and asked the advice 
of his dealer (who did not know at that time that he was his 
dealer), and the experiment was not a success, the dealer rather 
inferring that he was not there to give advice but to sell things. 
The beginner also was the subject of criticism and correction 
whatever results he might get. Did he render water dark ? 
It was an excusable error, but it should be rendered light. Did 
he render it light ? It was quite natural under the circumstances, 
but of course it should be dark. From the editor to the critic, 
from the handy nman to the pitter, the beginner was the general 
butt. 

Mr. Young went on to describe the usual run of the first 
twelve exposures. The first two were blank, which kept one's 
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curiosity whetted; the third was a double exposure; the 
fourth simply a mass of dense black; the fifth bore a dim like- 
ness to a friend, and was better suppressed ; the sixth showed 
a figure in profile with two or three noses, or, what was more 
sinister, without a head. One or two others bore a more or 
less recognisable image, but seen through a dense London fog ; 
and so to the last few, which had been shot off on the same 
subject in rapid succession in order to release the film, and 
proved to be perfect negatives of a gatepost. 

The advanced worker hedged himself about with ritual and 
mystery. He would tell you many things, but never what he 
did himself. And a bigger liar than the advanced worker he 
had never met. Не had found the advanced worker deliberately 
deceiving him. Yet in all other matters excepting photo- 
graphy the advanced worker was as open and honest as the day. 
The dark secret was that the advanced worker did not know. 
He had no idea himself as to what was going to happen. А 
favourite trick of the advanced worker was to give partial 
information, and to withhold one little point that was vital. 
If you were an advanced worker, you must hold something 
back. Whether the habit was encouraged by the secrecies of 
the dark-room he could not say. 

Between the advanced worker and the beginner was a sort of 
middleman, the expert, like Mr. Talkative in the '' Progress," 
of whom it was said that '' the more drink he hath in his crown 
the more information he hath in his mouth." There was also 
the Handy Man. Why the Handy Man was writing articles 
instead of being at the head of some great factory he did not 
know. The Handy Man was the one who showed you what 
wonderful things could be done with the tin tack and the kitchen 
poker, although possibly the advanced worker would use a 
French nail and a hammer. 

On the merits of processes Mr. Young was equally satirical. 
He had only done one bromoil print that was any good, and 
that was the first one he did. He did excel in ozobrome, getting 
what he wanted quite once in a hundred times, and this high 
average of success would make him a bad instructor in ozobrome, 
but he would be an excellent coach in bromoil, because the 
ideal teacher was the one who had had his share of trials and 
difficulties by the way, and the question as to whether he had 
had success in arriving at the result was a secondary considera- 
tion. 

One of the delights of photographv was in its accessories, 
which corresponded to the Vanity Fair of the Pilgrim. Vast 
commercial enterprises had been built up simply on the delight 
in accessories. He had never discovered anything which did 
not have its accessories, even down to the keeping of cage birds 
and gold fish. He could really take pleasure in the accessories 
of an art he did not follow. 

There was an interesting discussion. Professor Anderson, 
the Chairman, told some stories of his own photographic mentor 
of long ago, how he was accustomed to measure pyro in the 
palm of his‘hand, and test ammonia by its smell, and lick off 
specks of dust on the negative with his tongue, and did some 
first-class work nevertheless. Mr. F. J. Mortimer commented 
upon Mr. Filson Young's familiarity with the dark secrets of 
the photographic Press, and suggested that in him photography 
had lost a valuable editor. Mr. Ward Muir, speaking of the 
multiplicity of advice offered to the working photographer. 
said that for his own part he only used a particular plate because 
the backing came off so easily in the developer, and his choice 
of a certain bromide paper was not due to any intrinsic excel- 
lence, but merely to the fact that it sank in the hvpo. Mr. 
Bale Rider and other speakers finished up a rattling good 
cvening. 
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STUDIO PORTRAITS AT HOME 


Special to '' 


T is an undisputed face that 99 per cent. of beginners 
in photography use their very first plate or film upon 
some relative or friend, and not upon an inanimate 

object. In fact, for the first few weeks their great efforts 
are expended upon photographs of people, after which 
time they spend their energies, and, incidentally, their 
pocket money, upon houses, gardens, and trees, or, to 
sum it up in one much over-used and abused word, land- 
scape. To hark back, however, it would appear that 
portraiture is the natural bent of practically everybody 
in the craft, but it is very evident that most of us leave 
our said natural bent and proceed, and possibly progress, 
in other directions. 

Why is this? The reason is not, it is to be feared, 
hard to seek. To those who have continued their studies 
in the direction of portraiture, it will be clear that the 
difficulties of the subject have deterred those of us who are 
less persistent, who thereupon take the path of lesser 
resistance. It is a matter beyond doubt that portraiture 
is an exceedingly difficult subject, much more difficult, 
in fact, than would at first sight appear. There are, 
nevertheless, many seeming great difficulties that may 
with very little manipulation be smoothed entirely away, 
allowing the student to concentrate his attention upon 
other matters requiring rather more meticulous care than 
is generally accorded them. 

For instance, let us consider the case of the photo- 
grapher who, having passed through the initial stages of 
photography, desires to adopt the most interesting subject 
of portraiture. He will, after a spell of outdoor work, 
attempt to make exposures in the house. His room is, 
most probably, an ordinary one, lighted by one window, 
which, nearly always, is awkwardly placed. His first 
attempts are awful! One side of the figure is a mass of 
unmodelled high lights; the other side impenetrable 
blackness. To remedy these defects he covers up the 
lower half of the window, diffuses the light from the upper 
half with muslin, moves the sitter right away from the 
window (or as far as the room wall will permit), places a 
sheet as reflector, and does everything else that one autho- 
rity or another may advise. 

Are the results entirely satisfactory ? 

To this, the only answer that can be made is that each 
result depends entirely upon the circumstances of the 
case. If the subject is a man, firm of visage, sbarp of 
outline, and the background heavy, the reply will be pro- 
bably in the affirmative. If, on the contrary, the subject 
is a lady, whose gentle curves and undulations combined 
with delicate garments should convey a sense of dainti- 
ness, the answer will most strongly be in the negative. 
The whole trouble is that most portraitists reach a period 
when the successful photography of ladies, or, strictly 
speaking, one lady, presents a most pressing problem, the 
solution of which is very often unattained. 


WITH DAYLIGHT AND 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT COMBINED. 


The A. P. and Ф. М” By E. HOWARD BURNETT. 


How, then, may the suburban dweller obtain at will 
the hard, strong portrait of the Coburn type, or the soft, 
full-detail-in-the-shadows kind turned out by the profes- 
sional in his studio? The seeming difficulty of this is 
not very great after all. It is merely by combining arti- 
ficial light with daylight, whereby the variations are 
illimitable, and any kind of lighting may be secured with 
the utmost simplicity. 

Any of the spirit-vapour lamps on the market are 
eminently suitable for this purpose, the Meta, costing 
about тоз. 6d., being quite satisfactory. These lamps 
(all types) are absolutely safe in use. They depend upon 
no piping or wiring, and are thus able to be used in any 
position in the room of the owner’s or anybody’s house. 
Moreover, the light is highly actinic, enabling surprisingly 
short exposures to be made. 


A 


An Indoor Portrait 
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The lower half of the window of the room should be 
obscured, and the upper half covered with a single thick- 
ness of muslin, as in ordinary daylight portraiture. In 
order, also, to diffuse the light from the lamp, a frame 
of copper wire should be made sufficiently large to cut 
off all direct rays from the lamp to the sitter, and this 
frame should be covered with one thickness of muslin. 
It may be quite a rough and ready contrivance, easilv 
fashioned with a pair of pliers, and should be arranged 
to clip on the lamp tray, so that the muslin remains about 
two inches in front of the lamp mantle. 

As, unlike a reflector, this source of light does not depend 
upon the primary light, there will be no need to allow the 
lamp to cause double lighting, which, it may be explained, 
is the result of a reflection of the primary light into the 
shadows at such an angle that a distinct dark ridge is 
caused between the high light and shadow, that looks 
simply horrible in the print. The best position for the 
lamp is at almost right angles to the main lighting, thus 
ensuring a continuation of the daylight right into the 
shadows, and absolutely avoiding harshness. 

Of course, the position of the lamp is changeable accord- 
ing to the style of lighting desired, but at approximatelv 
the angle stated will be found the best position for por- 
traits of the type of the illustration on previous page. 

The lamp should be not lower than the face of the 
sitter, but it can advantageously be placed slightly above 
his or her head. The correct distance away from the 
sitter should be ascertained by one or two exposures. А 
couple of plates exposed under different conditions will 
tell the photographer more than a couple of pages of 
description could do. It will, of course, be obvious that 
too near a distance will cause the shadow side to compete 
with the high lighting, and, on the other hand, too great 
a distance will defeat the object of introducing the lamp. 
Herein lies the beauty of the spirit-vapour lamp. With- 
out any expense of installation one has a lamp that is 
able to give the most varied of results, a little separation 
between the sitter and the lamp causing quite a consider- 
able alteration of effect. 

In conclusion, the portraitist's unalterable rule to keep 
the negatives on the thin side, quite avoiding over-develop- 
ment, should be strictly borne in mind, and carried out in 
practice. With this small and inexpensive appliance, 
which use and experience will indicate the thousand and 
one different applications of, there is no need why everv 
reader of Tur A. P. AND Р. N. should not turn out the 
most satisfactory studio portraits at home. 
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FALLOWFIELD'S GREETING AND 
CALENDAR MOUNTS. 


HE series of seasonable greeting cards and mounts for 

photographs, and also calendars in which photographs 
form part of the decorative scheme, just issued by Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W.C., can be commended 
to the attention of every reader of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. The greeting cards and mounts are particularly 
attractive in design, and whether for paste-on or slip-in photo- 
graphs they provide for all tastes and pockets. 

The series includes a number of very attractive folder cards 
with seasonable designs and mottoes on the outside, and neatly 
designed border openings on the inner fold, supplied at prices 
as low as Is. 6d. per dozen; and for paste-on photographs in 
stout art paper, folded, with gilt deckled edge, and motto 
embossed on the outside, as low as rod. per dozen. In fact, 
the characteristic of these Christmas photographic mounts is 
the excellence of the designs, the good quality of the material 
used, and the lowness of the prices. The same may be said of 
the calendars, which are a most effective form of greeting card. 

The list accompanying the specimens sent to us contains 
particulars of clearance parcels of Christmas and greeting 
mounts, each parcel containing two or three dozen cards at 15. 
per packet. Combined letter-cases and portrait-frames made 
of leather are also listed. These would make an ideal Christmas 
gift for soldier or sanuor friends and relatives. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


COLOURED INKS FOR LANTERN SLIDES.—The following 
formule for coloured inks to be used in writing on lantern 
slides or other glasses are good and reliable : бо gr. of copal 
resin is dissolved in 1 oz. of oil of lavender. Any desired aniline 
colour can now be added to this solution, which is the base. А 
white ink for use on a black background can be prepared by 
rubbing zinc oxide or barium sulphate with gum water till a 
convenient consistency has been reached. PESCE. 


Ы ж * * * 


A NOTE ON THE DIRECT-VISION FINDER.—When using the 
direct-vision view-finder, which is very often found on the 
modern small camera, many workers overlook the fact that 
the finder is often fitted to the side of the camera, and is con- 
sequently including, not the exact view of the lens, but a little 
to one side, or a little higher, as the case may be. When distant 
objects are being photographed this is a matter of a very little 
consequence, but when the subject is within a few feet the 
composition as seen in the finder, and as it appears in the nega- 
tive, is widely different, and often quite spoiled through the 
camera being aimed too high or too much to one side. If the 
camera, after being focussed, is moved say half an inch lover, 
or to one side, as the case may be, the view-finder would not 
be condemned as inaccurate. The writer recently found this 
out when using an Ensignette camera with a direct-vision 
finder, and now negatives with the subject half included, 
or otherwise spoiled, are never met with. Of course this pro- 
cedure is only needed wheh the subject is within ten yards or 
so, and the nearer the subject is, the wider must be the move- 
ment in the most extreme case. Half an inch, however, will 
be found ample for, say, thirty feet. The vertical or horizontal 
movement above mentioned should be merely fractional, sav 
an eighth of an inch, in order that the image in the finder mav 
be the same as that included by the lens of the camera. 

RM. E. 
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FOR ARTIFICIAL LIGHT ExrosuRES.— Now that a great deal 
of photography can be done by ordinary domestic artificial 
hight, thanks to wide-aperture lenses and rapid plates or films, 
it is perhaps as well to remind those who use ortho. or iso. 
plates or films that a colour screen for the lens is generallv 
unnecessary. The yellow character of the light is responsible 
for this, and no one who has done any work of this kind can 
fail to be struck very forcibly with the improved colcur value 
obtained. Objects containing bad photographic colours, such 
as reds, vellows, etc., are also at their best when photographed 
as above described. The secret of success seems to be a very 
generous exposure, and as most subjects likely to be attempted 
in this class of work are stationary, there is no reason why it 


should not be given. F. 
* * a ж № 


To AvoID STRESS MARKS WHEN CUTTING BROMIDE PAPER.— 
It is sometimes found necessary to cut large sheets of bromide 
paper into smaller portions; if, however, the paper is not 
handled with extreme caution it will show stress marks where 
one’s fingers have come into contact with the emulsion surface, 
or where it has been rubbed. А good method to employ when 
it is desired to cut up paper is to gently place two pieces face 
fo face, and cut them together. The cutting should be done 
on a sheet of zinc or a hard-surfaced millboard by means of a 
keen-edged knife, which will sever through both pieces of paper 
at the first attempt. Another and a preferable procedure is 
to cut the two papers with a suitable print trimmer (such as 
the Jay-Nay type); the resulting smaller pieces being pro- 
duced to the required size by measuring off against the lineal 
scale with which most all print-trimming boards are equipped. 

F.H. 8. 5 
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PRINTING CONTROL (II.) | 


Th: Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 
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By “ONLOOKER.” gh. 


No. jr of this series of articles, which 
appeared in last week's | AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER, dealt with methods of control obtainable when 
enlarging, and the use of various mechanical softening devices for 
producing a diffusion of the image. In the following notes the question of “contrast” and “key” 
í | 15 discussed, and suggestions for increasing and reducing contrast in both negatives and prints are 
v given in tabular form. 


EGINNERS must be careful to distinguish between 
Contrast and Key. Suppose we have a flat or 
weak contrast negative and make from it two 

prints. Inthe one case (A) printing is carried only so 
far as just to obtain visible light action through the 
densest parts; in the second case (B) printing is carried 
further until we are just on the point of failing to per- 
ceive detail in the shadows. The former (A) we should 
term a light print or one in a high key, the latter (B) we 
should call a dark print or one ina low key. They would 
both have the same range of tones, i.e. the relation of 
darkest to lightest in the two would be the same. They 
would be in different keys but have the same contrast. 

One may compare this state of affairs to playing the same 
tune in different parts of the piano keyboard. But suppose 
our tune included very high and very low notes, we should 
be more restricted in our choice of placing the tune. It 
might easily happen that the tune required a longer range 
of notes than some other instrument (violin, violoncello, 
flute, etc.) could give. Or, otherwise put, our negative 
might possess a longer printing range than the printing 
paper could record, when sacrifice at one or other end 
of the light and shade range would be inevitable; or it 
might happen that the printing range of negative and paper 
were the same, when accurate printing, etc., would best 
meet the case. 

Contrast Control or Modification. 


In certain cases the range of the negative falls within 
that available in the print, and we desire to extend the 
range. We can, of course, do this by intensifying the 
negative in many ways; but this may not be always 
desirable. To alter a negative in this way may improve it 
for a long-range paper, but deteriorate for some other short- 
range paper. ij 

Increasiag Contrast. 

(т) We may make by contact a positive transparency 
from our weak-contrast original negative, and from this 
positive then make a new negative of greater contrast than 
the original one. 

(2) Or we may superpose our second negative over the 
original one, and print through the two. 

(3) Or we may intensify the second negative. 

(4) We may make a P. O. P. contact print, carried far 
enough just to show the high light gradation, and then copy 
this with a slow-contrast-giving plate, employing artificial 
light, which has no practical action on the unfixed print. 

(5) Subduing the strength of the printing light tends to 
increase contrast, especially in bromide and gaslight papers. 
This may be done by increasing the distance between the 
illuminant and printing frame or interposing one or more 
sheets of diffusing medium, e.g., tissue paper, ground glass. 


° One second exposure at one foot from a small. strong light 


source is theoretically equivalent to 100 seconds at ten feet 
or 400 seconds at twenty feet; but the 400 seconds at 
twenty feet printed picture will be more contrasty than the 
one second at one foot print. 
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(6) The following niethod has been suggested, but the 
present writer has no experience in the matter. Make a 
dark, over-printed P. O. P. and gold-tone it very fully. 
Then remove the silver part of the image by bathing it in 
Water то oz., potass. ferricyanide 2 gr., nitric acid 10 
minims, for five minutes. Wash the print and then fix it 
in ten per cent. hypo solution. 

(7) Where a choice of printing papers is available, 
usually something can be done by selecting a printing 
medium which tends to yield contrasts. For instance, 
a negative which yields insufficient contrast with a rapid 
bromide paper will give more contrast with a slow bromide 
paper, and still more contrast with gaslight paper. 

(8) Contrast can be enforced by intensifying the print. 
. (9) Contrasts are accentuated by reducing a dense nega- 
tive by the hypo and ferricyanide process. 

(19) Employ the powder or dusting-on process to get 
а negative from a negative on the glass side of the negative. 


Reducing Contrasts. 


(1) Make a contact positive, and from this a new, softer 
contrast negative on a rapid plate, with generous exposure 
and dilute developer. 

(2) On the original strong-contrast negative we may 
superpose a soft-contrast positive made from the original 
by contact (compensator). 

(3) Make a new negative from a fully printed proof in 
good light with rapid plate. See т. | 

(4) Printing in strong light gives a less contrasty print. 

(5) Stain the negative with blue or green dye. 

(6) Mount sensitised blue or green carbon tissue or glass 
side of negative, print by actinometer through negative, 
and develop in the usual way (negative having previously 
been through a formalin bath). 

(7) Rehalogenise the negative, and redevelop for less 
contrasty result. 

(8) Stain the negative slightly by a little pyro dissolved in 
plain water and allowed to stand till it isalight-brown colour. 

(9) Bleach the negative with a saturated solution of 
mercuric chloride, wash it well, drv and print. 

(1^) Give a slight sunning or general exposure to the 
printing paper before printing under the negative. 

(11) Make a light P. O. P. print on thin paper, fix and 
wash it, fix it on glass side of the negative. Make the paper 
translucent with Canada balsam in benzol, xylol, turpen- 
tine, etc. 

(12) The negative itself may be reduced by the ammo- 
nium persulphate process. | 

(13) The black silver image may be converted into a 
blue iron image, which gives a less contrasty result. 

(14) Sterrv's bromide process. Print sufficiently to get 
detail in high lights. Bathe the paper for one minute in 
Water 2 oz., potass. bichromate 1 gr. (1o minims saturated 
solution. Wash the paper one minute, then develop in 
the ordinary way. 

(15) Select a more suitable printing paper. 
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Compensator Printing. 

The adding of one cliché to another, e.g two thin nega- 
tives superposed, or positive over negative (2, 6, etc.), calls 
for some care in printing on account of the two films not 
being in contact. Hence we should use parallel rays or 
as nearly so as possible. 

(1) Place the printing frame in a narrow, deep black 
cloth-lined box. 

(2) Place the printing frame opposite to and some 
distance from a small sky-facing window. 

(3) If artificial light be used, the printing frame should be 
not less than ten times its length from the illuminant. 

(4) If^ an enlarging lantern be available, we can get 
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parallel light by placing the condenser at or about its 
focal length from the light source. 


Compensator when Enlarging. 

When using glass-plate negative and positive on the 
compensator principle we cannot avoid the drawback of 
one plate thickness between the negative and positive 
images in contact printing. Hence the advantage of using 


а film when making the positive, and so minimising the 


separation distance. But when enlarging we can put a 
glass-plate negative and positive film to film, and bind them 
up in good register with lantern-slide binder. This is 
a point of considerable importance which hitherto has been 
largely overlooked. 
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HOW TO MAKE A SAFE-LIGHT. 


Special to '* The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


NI photographers think of a dark-room as a room of 
the most Egyptian darkness, and with just a glimmer from 
a small lamp, close to which, possiblv even under a reflector, 
is placed the plate in its developer. Such a dark-room is, un- 
fortunately, almost universal; but it should not be so; the 
dark-room should be flooded with a bright but safe light, and 
rubv glass as a screen for the dark-room lamp should have 
become obsolete, because by the use of certain dves we can 
get an equally safe light with greatly increased brilliance. For 
this reason we get the dyed films known as safe lights. 

The smallest quantity of dve that can be purchased is enough 
to dye dozens of square feet of film, and so if we wish but a few 
inches of '' safe light ” it is cheapest to buy the commercially 
made article; but on the other hand, if we desire to glaze an 
opening of a square foot or more we can save a great deal bv 
doing it ourselves, for the actual cost, over and above that of 
the glass, is almost negligible. 

Quite a number of dves are now used for the construction of 
safe lights ; but for our purpose a film dyed with methyl violet, 
used in conjunction with one dved yellow with tartrazine, will 
answer magnificently. The dyes mav be obtained from Messrs. 
Mawson and Swan, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the resulting 
screen is an intense ruby red, which is perfectly safe for ordinary 
plates, and with а little care is also suitable for orthochromatic 
plates; it must not, however, be used with panchromatics. 
When speaking of the sensitiveness of plates to the light used, 
it is always well to remember that it is all a question of degree, 
and that all plates will fog if exposed to any light for a sutfi- 
ciently long timc. 

The staining solution is made by dissolving an ounce of dve 
in forty ounces of hot water; but of course the quantity of 
water used will be much less, for a quarter ounce or so of dye 
will be enough. The solution should be filtered through a tuft 
of cotton wool in a filter funnel to get rid of any undissolved 
particles. The next thing to do is to get the glass and film to 
stain. Your work will be greatlv simplified if you yourself 
work or know somebody who does work a fairly large size of 
plate. All you have to do is to secure two old negatives, and 
place them in a solution composed of potassium permanganate 
5 gr, sulphuric acid 20 drops, and water то oz. The 
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negatives should be allowed to soak in this solution till 
quite clear, and should then be well washed, refixed in a fresh 
hypo bath of ordinary strength, and washed again. lf the 
plates have not been developed, all that has to be done is to fix 
them thoroughly in clean hypo; both these methods will give 
a glass plate coated with a film of clear gelatine. If no nega- 
tives of a suitable size can be obtained, two pieces of glass must 
be coated with a thin film of insoluble gelatine. Twenty grains 
of gelatine are soaked in two ounces of cold water, and then 
dissolved in it by heat. Five grains of chrome alum are dis- 
solved in an ounce of hot water, and this is added to the other, 
a little at a time, with constant stirring. The liquid is then 
filtered while hot through a piece of muslin, and the warm 
liquid is poured over the glass, which is then stood up to drain 
and dry. 

When the plates have been prepared they are dyed by placing 
them dry in the dyeing solution for a few minutes. To get the 
film dved evenly the plates should be removed from the staining 
solution, and transferred to clean water for about a minute, 
and then put up to dry once more. When dry the two plates 
are placed film to film, and bound securely together with lantern- 
slide binding strips. А pleasantly diffused light can be obtained 
by putting a piece of tissue paper between the two plates. 

If very large screens with not much transparency are re- 
quired, two sheets of white blotting paper can be dyed, and the 
surplus liquid blotted off. When dry the sheets are made 
translucent by brushing them over with a little wax dissolved 
in turpentine or benzine. A sheet of violet and one of vellow 
sandwiched together between a couple of plates of glass give a 
perfectly safe light for all ordinary work. 

Daylight should not be used for illuminating the dark-room. 
as it is too fluctuating, and also because it gradually alters the 
colour of the safe lights when exposed to it, and they imper- 
ceptibly become unsafe. 

With such a safe light as described above it should be per- 
fectly easy for one to read ordinary printing; but to get the 
best results several conditions should be fulfilled. The walls 
of the room should be light in colour, white if possible, and 
some kind of shade should be arranged to shield the plates 
while loading and developing. 
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"CRITERION" NON-STRESS CONTRAST GASLIGHT PAPER. 


E have recentlv received а sample of a new gaslight 

paper manufactured bv the Criterion Company of Stech- 
ford, Birmingham. The special quality of this paper, in addi- 
tion to its being '' non-stress " in character, 15 that it enables 
strong and '' contrastv "' prints to be obtained with considerable 
ease from extremelv flat and thin negatives. 

As indicated recently in an editorial article on Printing 
Control, negatives of this {уре should alwavs be printed from 
on gaslight paper if the best results are desired. But, in the 
case of the new Criterion paper, negatives which are. literally 
“mere ghosts " will produce with case prints that have all the 
appearance of being trom comparatively plucky negatives. As 
no instructions or tormuke were sent with the sample we re- 
ceived, bevond the suggestion that it should be tested with 
the tlattest negatives available, we exposed and developed the 
paper in much the same manner as with other gaslight papers, 
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using a 32 C.-p. incandescent light for the exposure, and Scalol- 
hydroquinone as developer. The first trial exposures demon- 
strated that the paper was much more rapid than we antici- 
pated, but on hitting the right exposure (10 seconds at 6 inches 
from the light) prints of extreme brilliancy from a very thin 
negative indeed were secured. 

We understand that this new paper is made with various 
surfaces, the sample we tried being of the glossy variety ; and 
that it will be sold at standard prices. It should certainly 
appeal to a great number of amateurs whose plate and film 
negatives doubtless include many extremely thin or flat speci- 
mens that will be admirably suited by this particular paper. 
Our readers should also remember that all the Criterion papers 
are specially prepared in “ non-stress " qualitv, so that it i> 
impossible to get the stress marks which so frequently distigure 
gaslight and bromide prints. 
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HERBERT SAUNDERS. 


By J. 


in the Weekly Competition. 
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Lhe original, a Japine silver print (34 x43), was awarded a Pris 
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FORTRAIT. Pv Miss Grace S. PARRISH St. Louis, U.S.A.) 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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COGNOSCENTI. By Morcan HEISKELL. 
The original, a toned bromide print (7) x 10]), was awarded a Prise in the Weekly Competition. 
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UNION STREET, GLASGOW. By James McKIssack. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography, 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


"THE A.P." SALE AND EXCHANGE PAGES. 


SIR,—I recently availed myself of the facilities provided by 
your © Sale and Exchange ” columns, and think my experience 
may be of interest. 

My little “ad.” offering a Ticka outfit appeared оп 
November 13; at 3.49 p.m. a telegram arrived asking me to 
keep the camera, etc., and saying " am sending cash to-day." 
The confirmation (and cash) duly arrived the next morning, and 
the goods were packed and dispatched by post within an hour. 

А number of other applications have since come to hand, 
some of them being accompanied by postal orders, which I have 
returned. I cannot, however, reply to the other inquiries, 
and hope you can spare space to publish this letter so that it 
may possibly catch the eye of my correspondents, who will 
then understand and excuse my apparent discourtesy. 

I thank you in anticipation, and would add that the moral 
of this '' quick sale ” is obvious.— Yours, etc., 


Canterbury. Е, H..B. SMITH: 


WHY '"ENLARGE"? 


SiR,— The reading of two ''timely " articles on enlarging 
in а recent issue prompts me to ask you to allow me to 
put the other side of the question before your readers, and ask, 
" Why enlarge ? ” 

There is only one legitimate excuse for enlarging a photo- 
graph, and that is that you love some of your pictures so much 
that you want to frame them and hang them up on the wall 
of your room in such а size that you can see them, and that 
they may have some decorative eftect. If you must do that, 
it is much better to take your negatives to a professional, and 
get him to enlarge them for you. It is also much cheaper, 
even if you pay half a crown apiece for the enlargements. 

Before you buy an “ enlarger "—daylight or lantern—I 
ask you to reflect on the awful fate which will befall you if you 
do. Think ofit! In two or three years you will have accumu- 
lated a mass of third and fourth-rate prints that you certainly 
cannot give away, and which you cannot do anything with 
yourself. Their bulk is appalling! You will soon fill the walls 
of your rooms and spend heaps of money on frames; and as 
for albums—well, buy them, and stick your “ enlargements ”’ 
in. In ten years’ time, you will wonder at your folly. I speak 
of what I know, for ten or twelve years ago I did a lot of enlarg- 
ing. Among other extravagances, I covered the walls of my 
office with perhaps a hundred enlargements (framed). I thought 
a good deal of them at the time, and my friends were polite 
enough to praise them. But as successive spring cleanings 
have come and gone, I have weeded them out and weeded them 
out, until I have only about five and twenty left. Half of these 
I keep for sentimental reasons, and tlie other half I may say 
have artistic merit. 

But the real reason why you should not enlarge is that an 
enlarged print never has the same “ quality " as the direct- 
contact print. I think that I can say that '' never," without 
even the qualifying ‘‘ Well! hardly ever” of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. Artistically speaking, the enlarged print is always 
inferior to the small direct print. It never has the same number 
of gradations. That is to say, the transition from white to 
black is never so subtle in delicate half-tones in the enlarged 
print as it is in the small. This loss of gradations seriously 
lowers the artistic value of a photograph in my eyes. Even 
the inexpert can see this, although the photographer is often 
blind to it. Two young girls, whose photographs I had taken, 
liked them so much that they begged me to have them enlarged. 
These girls are quite uneducated, and know nothing of '' art.” 
So I got the enlargements done for them, mv own apparatus 
being out of order. They were very well done ; but when the 
young ladies received them, they naively remarked that they 
were '' not so nice as your little prints." They were right. 

I think our “artistic photographers " frequently make a 
great mistake—from an artistic point of view —in treating their 
productions as pictures. А photograph very seldom has enough 
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interest in it to be a large picture, because it has no soul. But 
it does very well as a “ miniature." There is great artistic 
merit in miniatures (painted ones, I mean); but if vou go to 
the Wallace Collection, look at the miniatures there, and imagine 
them * enlarged ” into '' pictures," I think vou will see that 
‘it wouldn't do." Their daintiness and delicacy, which is 
half their charm. would be gone. And in that respect I think 
photographs are just the same. They are admirable “ minia- 
tures." Why enlarge them ? 

Хо! Keep them in little albums, which you can make 
quite cheaply and daintily, one photograph on a page, and 
about two dozen pages in a book, and they will be “ a joy for- 
à good number of years, and they are so small that they are not 
much in the way.— Yours, etc., f 


Oxford. Н. M. UNDERHILL. 


_ [Our correspondent is evidently in a pessimistic mood regard- 
ing the utility, necessity, and beauty of the enlargements made 
from his negatives. As the subject is one that doubtless interests 
a great number of readers of THE A. P., we shall be glad to have 
ED. A. P. 


the views of others for publication in this page. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, November 28, the Rev. E. C. Pitt-Johnson will deliver 
a lantern lecture on “ A Holiday in the Alps." 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
November 30, Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., will lecture on 
'" Some Huns of the Insect World." A house exhibition of 
paintings and sketches by Mr. H. John Pearson, R.B.A., is 
now open. A review will appear in our next issue. Will 
intending visitors to the exhibition kindly note that the com- 
mittee of the Camera Club have decided that in future non- 
members will only be admitted to the club premises when in 
the company of a member, or on presentation of one of the 
special tickets which are obtainable on application to the secre- 
tary, or from any member of the club. Readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER should not fail to see the series of exhibitions 
held in the club rooms, and if not alreadv acquainted with à 
member should write to the secretary, the Camera Club,.17, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C., for tickets. 


* The Camera as Historian."—^mong photographic books 
which have appeared since war was declared, the new volume 
recently published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., 
Ltd. (roo, Southwark Street, London, S.E., 6s. net), entitled 
"The Camera as Historian,” is likely to attract a considerable 
amount of attention to itself as dealing with a subject singu- 
larly apropos at the moment. Without in any way making 
an appeal on topical grounds, the bulk of its subject-matter, 
which deals with photographic record and survey work, 15 
worthy of careful and thoughtful reading by every camera 
worker in the country wishful for the preservation of monu- 
ments, buildings, etc., likely to attract the attention of the 
aerial Hun. The book is the joint production of Messrs. H. D. 
Gower, L. Stanley Jast, and W. W. Topley, all of whom have had 
intimate and practical acquaintance with photographic survey 
and record societies in this country. Viewed from either the 
standpoint of the record and survey enthusiast or the practical 
photographer, the book will be found teeming with matter ot 
value to both the student and the advanced worker. The 
authors deal in an analytical manner with what has been done 
already in the direction of photographic survey апа record 
work in this country, and proceed to clearly indicate the ideal 
methods for the inter-relation of survey organisations and the 
correct method by which the photographs are to be obtained, 
mounted, labelled, catalogued, and stored. The chapter 
dealing with classification and indexing of survey photographs 
is one which shows the advantage of system in this phase о! 
the work for the benefit of future generations ; and that dealing 
with the popularising of the work of survey should be read 
by the honorary secretary of every photographic society 
in the country who is desirous of infusing new enthusiasm into 
the menibers at the present time. The practical chapters on 
apparatus and formule are extremely interesting and useful. 
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A PRACTICAL CABINET DARK- 
even 


ROOM. 
A PERMANENT  dark-room, 
though it be a small one, is a very 
desirable possession. Many who cannot 
set aside part of the house for photo- 
graphic purposes could find standing 
room for the cabinet illustrated below, 
particularly as it forms, when closed, an 
ordinary cupboard in which all the 
materials except plates and papers can 
be kept. It is shown closed in fig. I, 
and partly opened in fig. 2. The general 
idea is of a cupboard, the front part of 
which is detached from the back and 
overlaps it all round like the lid of a box. 
The front can,be drawn forward, and 
this opens the sides, which are made of 
soft, opaque material, and resemble one 
section of a camera bellows. Only the 
main principles are described, as the 
work can be simplified or elaborated 
according to the ability of the worker 
and the place to be occupied by the 
finished article. The measurements are 
only given by way of suggestion. The 
size of the article may be adapted to 
any materials the worker may already 
have at hand, and also to the space at 
his disposal. For the sides of the cup- 


board (fig. 3), take two 6 ft. 6 in. lengths 
of ro in. by 2 in. timber. Хо bottom is 
provided, as the shelves will keep the 
sides in place. The top is composed of 
two pieces, 3o in. to 36 in. long by 7 in. 
wide. These are arranged to overlap 
cach other with а 5 in. space between 
them. Each has a 3 in. fillet nailed to 
the inner edge. This provides for top 
ventilation. Fig. 5, which shows the top 
from above, will explain this part of the 
work. A wide shelf, fixed at a height 
of 30 or 33 1п., forms the work-table, 
and may have a hinged flap to give extra 
width if desired. Other narrower shelves 
are arranged in the upper portion as re- 
quired (SS S in fig. 3). The bottom 
ventilation is arranged by a number of 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus -or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


holes, and is light-trapped similarly to 
the top; this is shown in fig. 3. This 
portion of the dark-room is fixed securely 
to the wall. The addition of a backing 
of thin matchboard is optional, and 
depends, as much as anything, on the 
wallpaper. 

The front consists of a framework of 
5 in. by 5 in. timber, made the exact 
size of the front of the cupboard already 
described. See ЕЕЕ in fig. 4, which 
shows the inside view of this portion. 
To the top edge and each side of this 
frame is attached a board 5 in. wide. 
As already explained, these overlap the 
cupboard when closed. Their purpose 
is to cover up the folding sides of the 
dark-room. To make the door, construct 
a frame similar to D in fig. 4. This 
must exactly fit into the opening in the 
front. The matchboard, or whatever wood 
is used, overlaps the framework by т in. 
all round so as to provide a light-tight fit. 
The door is hinged to a strip of wood 
attached to the front, as indicatel in 
figs. I and 2. Two bolts or hooks should 
be fitted so that the door can be secured 
from within. The framework for the 
sides consists of eight 14 in. strips of 2 in. 
by 1 in. batten hinged in pairs, as shown 
in fig. 6. At each end they are again 


means of 


hinged to small 
which they are attached to the upper 
and lower corners of the front and back 


blocks, by 


portions of the cabinet. See HH H in 
fig. 6 for arrangements of hinges. The 
blocks used at the top are triangular in 
section (see B B in fig. 3), so as to allow 
the upper pair of folding struts to fold 
inwards and downwards at an angle of 
45 deg. When joining up the front and 
back by means of the struts, fix the 
blocks as far forward as possible on the 
back portion and right into the front 
corners of the front section of the cabinet 
(igs. 3 and 4, B B B B). The sides and top 
are now filed in with soft, opaque 
material. Felt is good while new, but 
becomes thin in places after a little wear. 
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A double thickness of art serge is very 
satisfactory, or опе -thickness of art 
serge lined with black sateen may be 
used. By simply drawing the front part 
forward the cabinet is now converted 
instantly into a useful light-tight cubicle. 
It requires, however, some means of 
keeping it rigid. This is provided by a 
light framework, shown in fig. 3. It is 
hinged at H H so as to hang downwards 
when not in use. When the cabinet is 
extended, the user simply opens the 
door, lifts this frame upwards, and secures 
it at the front by means of a hook or turn- 
button. The bottom is easily kept in 
position by means of two small sliding 
bolts, one in each front corner, fitting 
into small holes or sockets in the floor. 
If this is undesirable, a frame similar to . 
that used for the top is provided. 

A small flap of soft dark material is 
fixed all round the bottom on the inside 
to prevent stray' rays of light from 
entering. The work-table may be waxed 
or covered with oilcloth, and if the room 
in which the cabinet stands is carpeted 
a square of similar material should be 
laid down inside the cubicle when in 
use. Аз the dark-room is small, it must 
be lighted from outside unless electric 
light is available. Lighting is arranged 
by means of a small window in one side, 
just above the work-table (W in fig. 3), 
glazed with ruby glass or fitted with a 
safelight. А small detachable bracket, 
similar to that shown in fig. 7, which 
hooks on two small eyes just below the 
window, accommodates ап ordinary 
lamp. It may be possible to arrange the 
cabinet sufficiently near to the gas in 
the room to dispense with any extra 
illuminant. If bromide printing is con- 
templated, the window may be fitted 
with clear glass, and the coloured glass 
or safelight slipped into well-fitting 
grooves inside, so as to be easily removed 
or replaced as required. The finishing 


of the outside is a matter of taste, and, 
providing that the ventilators are blacked 
inside, it is an advantage rather than 
otherwise to have the remainder of the 
interior light in colour. 

The chief drawback of this cabinet 
dark-room is the difficulty of sufficiently 
ventilating so small a structure, but it 
is very superior even in this respect to 


the under-stair cupboards in which 
many amateurs work. If the worker 
dabbles in electricity, he can easily 


arrange a small revolving fan, which will 
help matters a great deal. The writer 
has successfully used a cubicle of this 
size for plate changing, developing. and 
printing, and its instant readiness is a 
great boon. А. Н. S. 
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COMBINATION ENLARGING ON 


AST week we dealt with 

combination enlarging by 
the method of adjusting 
the position of the 
respective negatives 
and masking them. 
This method brings 
the various images 
into the proper posi- 
tions on the sheet of 
bromide paper on 
the easel, and if the 
bromide paper is covered up with a 
thick black cloth while the negative is 
being changed there is no need to take 
it down and fix it up again for the 
second exposure. Care must naturally 
be taken to keep the carrier in the same 
position, and this is often provided 
for by a " stop " which prevents the 
carrier being pushed right through. 1f 
such a stop is not fixed, something 
must be improvised, or the end of the 
carrier kept exactly flush with the 
groove in the lantern. It is obvious 
with any of these methods that each 
individual worker will develop little 
dodges of his own once he has started 
with the main idea right. 

This week we must consider the 
alternative method, that in which the 
negatives are placed in the carrier in 
the usual way, and the bromide paper 
or the dry plate moved about on the 
easel until the proper portion of image 
is caught upon it. This is quite a 
simple operation, as we shall see from 
the diagrams herewith. In fig. 1 we 
have the- easel shown by the outer 
rectangle, and resting on three stout 
pins is a sheet of white cardboard, 
the size of the transparency plate or of 
the sheet of bromide paper being used. 
The card may be quite readily placed 
in the proper position, and then the 
supporting pins pushed into the easel. 
When all the focussing and adjustment 
of size is done, an outline sketch must 
be made on the white card, something 
similar to the sketch shown in fig. I 
being all that is necessary. As the 
image from the negative is projected 
on to the card, there is no difficulty 
in making this rough outline, using a 
blunt lead pencil or a crayon. 

Now the lens may be capped, the 


card removed, and the plate rested 
on the three pins AAA ready for the 
exposure. If desired, a trial exposure 
may be made first on a smaller plate 
of the same brand. If bromide paper 
for direct enlargement is being used, 
it may be slipped into position in just 
the same way, afterwards being held 
by ordinary enlarging pins at the four 
corners. 

As by this method we require to 
remove the plate or the bromide paper 
from the easel, its top edge should be 
marked by a pencil line, as shown in 
йр. I and fig. 3. Unless this is done, 
it is almost impossible to say which 
way up the sensitive material is to go 
for the second exposure. If it has been 
forgotten to mark, as suggested, it is 
sometimes possible 
to decide which is 
foreground апа 
which skv by apply- 
ing a tiny drop of 
developer near the 
edge at each end. 
Ten to one the 
drop on the fore- 
ground will develop 
up at once as a 
black spot, while 


the drop on the 
sky will | remain 
white. But this is 


a troublesome way 
of getting out of a 
difficulty which 
should not have oc- 
curred. 

Assuming the cor- 
rect exposure of the 
landscape portion 
to have been made, 
the plate, or paper, 
is removed and shut 
up in a light-tight 
box or drawer. The 
negative is removed 
from the carrier and 
replaced by the sky 
negative. If any 
adjustment of size 
is required it can be 
made; that is, the 
clouds may be en- 
larged a little more 
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THE EASEL. 


or a little less as may be desirable, 
and this can be readily decided by 
catching the image on the sheet of 
white cardboard which contains the 
outline sketch. The part the clouds 
must play in the general arrangement 
of the picture, the way they balance 
the lines of the landscape, and so on 
can all be arranged quite readily, and 
when determined the card is fixed as 
before with the three pins. The effect 
may now be studied from a little 
distance, and, if satisfactory, a trial 
exposure again made. 

Now, before fixing up the plate, 


.place the outlined white card in posi- 


tion again for a moment, and mark the 
two positions shown by the crosses. 
These marks may be made in any 


Fig. 1. 
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convenient way. If the easel is covered 
with black paper, lantern spots may 
be used, or a small patch of white 
paper may be attached with a pin. 
If the easel is white papered, then a 
cross may be made with a black lead 
pencil. We may take this opportunity 
of saying, however, that when plates 
are being used the easel must be flack, 
or bad halation will occur. These 
marks are intended to show the extent 
to which the sky must be printed, the 
plate or paper below these crosses 
being shaded all the time of the sky 
exposure by means of a sheet of black 
cardboard. Of course, this cardboard 
will not be held still, but will be kept 


moving up and down, its upper edge 
however, never passing below the two 
marked points. Fig. 3 shows the easel 
with the plate or paper ready for 
exposing the skv, and from this the 
utility of the two marks will readily 
be seen. 

In cases where the whole of the fore- 
ground is fairly heavy in tone, and the 
sky is of a delicate character, it is 
seldom necessary to shade the fore- 
ground at all, unless the sky negative 
has a strip of clear glass foreground. 
It usually has, but in many cases, if 
the sky is enlarged a little more, this 
clear-glass foreground may happen 
to come below the lower edge of the 
enlargement. 


Referring again to the easel, we have 
found the card method perfectly satis- 
factory for work on drv plates, and 
usually attach little bits of paper 
with pins to mark the positions shown 
in figs. 2 and 3 by the crosses. But 
when using bromide paper, we prefer 
to have the easel covered with a piece 
of blotting paper, or of the white lining 
paper used by paper hangers. On 
this any required marks may be 
made quite readily with a black soft 
crayon, and instead of making the 


outline sketch on a separate card it 
may be made on the sheet of white 
paper, marked round by a rectangle of 
the proper size. 


Then the entire sheet 


is moved about for adjustment of the 
sky, being held in position by two or 
three drawing pins when the proper 
position has been found. 
With regard to the making of trial 
exposures, we have always found it 
rather irksome to do this in the middle 
of the combination enlarging. We 
prefer, therefore, to make the necessary 
tests, sometimes for two or three pairs 
of negatives, at some previous time 
when we have a few moments to spare. 
The relative exposures are noted down 
for the required degree of enlarge- 
ment, but if it should be desired later 
on to work to a different scale, the 
alteration in exposure may be easily 
ascertained from the tables which give 
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these ratios and which are frequently 
published in photographic works of 
reference. 

Data of this kind should always be 
entered up for future reference. A 
good plan is to place the landscape and 
sky negatives in an envelope, together 
with a slip of paper giving the size 
of enlargement made and the required 
exposures. The outside of the envelope 
may then be endorsed with the title 
of the picture—or by the name by 
which it is known to its producer 
during its genesis. This is usually 
something graphically descriptive, but 
not always euphonious or compli- 
mentary. 


Fig. 3. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK. 
Articles for Beginners published in previous 
issues include, among other subjects : 

'" War-time Subjects." 

“ The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 

“ Some Simple Points about Lenses." 

“ Simple Camera Facts.” 

“ Long and Short Focus Lenses.” 

'" The Choice of Camera and Lens.” 

“ How to Expose Correctly.” 

“ The Use of the Exposure Meter.” 

‘About the Fixing Bath." 

Copies of back numbers may һе 
obtained (if still in print), price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE А. P. AND P. N,, 52, 
Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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In these days, when there are many 
restrictions on the use of a camera out- 
doors in some districts, it is consolatory 
to think that if we cannot go to the 
mountain, in some cases at any rate we 
can bring the ' mountain ” to the camera. 
The accompanying print shows us that 
our particular mountain is nothing 
bigger than a twig gathered from the 
hedgerow. A sight of this botanical 

' specimen greatly tempts us to descant 
on it as a type of those anemophilous 
or wind-fertilised plants which in past 

geological ages have played an important part. 

But limitations of space compel us, at any rate at first, to 
regard it as a natural object to be dealt with by the camera 
for picture-making purposes. Now, all such natural history 
subjects, be they vegetable or animal, present two different 
aspects or lines of thought to our minds, viz., the 
scientific or fact side, and the pictorial or fancy 
side. These, as just said, are different ; but they 
are "oi, as is sometimes erroneously supposed, 
antagonistic. That is to say, the print may be, 
and as far as possible should in general be, an 
exposition of both sides. Or, as the photographer 
might express it, the result should be a good tech- 
nical print, and also pictorial. With subjects of 
this kind, which we may arrange and light as we 
please, and which permit any range of exposure 
we fancy, there should be no difficulty in getting 
a good negative and print. But this is not quite 
all on this side. A very little elementary and 
deeply interesting botanical knowledge leads us to 
recognise that certain eye facts are of outstanding 
importance in most cases. Due care should there- 
fore be given to ensure such a viewpoint, lighting, 
and so forth that these outstanding facts are not 
misleadingly represented, white judgment would 
guard against their over-emphasis. 

The pictorial aspect of the matter is not quite 
so simple as might be supposed. There is a wide- 
spread notion that ‘‘ Nature is always beautiful," 
which may be accepted by the scientist in a re- 
stricted sense. But it should be added, Nature 
is not always equally beautiful; this is where the 
artist comes in. 

The pictorialist'S aim is to present his subject 
from such a viewpoint, scale, lighting, and so forth 
that the spectator finds a new pleasure in seeing 
grace of form, elegance of design, rhythm of line, 
interest and mystery in light and shade. А few 
years ago it was the vogue to drag in the word 
** decorative ’’ on any and every occasion ; but how 
seldom did its users aid us in seeing this quality 
or knowing why it existed and gave esthetic 
pleasure ! 

This subject is a wide one, so for the moment 
it must suffice to say that ome of the attributes 
of ‘decorative quality is that the subject occupies 
the picture space without any sense of overfulness 
or emptiness. This does not carry us very far, | 
but it is fundamental. > у | 
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The accompanying print is a good example of 
the picture space being occupied—and that agree- 
ably—by the subject. The question now is, do we 
feel it too full or too empty ? Certainly not the 
latter. Nor is it noticeably overcrowded. But 
yet it is not quite all one could wish. The catkins 
are a little too evenly distributed. Their distri- 
bution, taken as a whole, lacks a focus or accent 
of interest. Evenness of distribution means repe- 
tition of similar intervals, and repetition some- 
times destroys interest. We know what is coming, 
and this, like the loud tick of a clock easily passes 
into irritation. To sustain interest we must 
have variety. 

The beginner whose inclinations tend tówards 
work of a decorative-pictorial character—and plant 
objects afford endless material for this work— 
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WILLOW PALM. 


(Supplement) 1 


YONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM.-74. 


would find it most intesting and useful to gather two or 
three branches, etc., and then with knife or scissors trim 
away here a bit, there a bit, after very careful thought as to 
the pros and cons of every such removal. Another useful form 
of study is to take such a print as this, then with two or three 
small bits of paper of the same tone as the background we may 
temporarily hide this or that part, and thus see the effect of 
its removal. Thus, for example, along the main and longer 
upright stem here we have five branchlets to our left. Now 
cover up the middle and longer of these, and consider whether 
this does not afford a gain in variety, break up a somewhat 
formal row, and tend,to localise chief interest. 

Another point to be remembered in work of this kind is the 
question of scale or size. If very small objects (flowers, etc.) 
are represented in a very greatly enlarged size, they are apt 
to give a wrong general impression. This is frequently exempli- 
fied by lantern-screen pictures of familiar small objects, e.g. a 
rose several feet in diameter, etc. 
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By К. C. Ritson, 


From the Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


An Ideal Album. 

My readers of a week ago will remember the 
paragraphs where I referred to the disuse of the 
family portrait album, and one of my contributors 
writes to say “ it is as well they should." 1 have 
been wondering why he made such a remark, for 
it is extremely probable he has seen that variety 
1 spoke of as being elaborate concoctions of card 
and glue freely burnished with gold or its substitute. 
Albums there are in galore, but in the main they 
follow the stock idea almost standardised in make 
up, whether paste-on or cut-out in character. These 
forms do not meet my particular taste, but at 
last, after much diligent search, I have been suc- 
cessful in unearthing, at my local dealer's, some- 
thing away from the ordinary, and yet sufficiently 
commercial to meet my settled dictum that it must 
be simple in idea and not complex in carrying out. 
Briefly, it is the Simplico loose-leaf album put on 
the market by Barton’s, 140, Finch Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. It consists of some twenty- 
four detachable leaves of а very artistic-looking 
material, with a kind of flexible-linen finish, in 
assorted greys or browns. It is beautifully bound 
in art fabric, and titled simply and very neatly 
" Photographs.” 


Loose-leaf Mounting. 

There are four sizes, but the one that took my 
eve is 12 by 9}; and the metal parts are simple 
and unobtrusive. For instance, suppose we want 
it for the family portrait album, we can then include 
a nice-sized enlargement of the rose-covered cottage, 
the pretty farmstead, or the leafy lane, we can also 
include the church—in fact, any other scenes of 
happy memories--and these can be interpolated 
with pictures of the dear ones that have arrived 
irom time to time. Being а loose-leaf album, it 
is an easy matter to mount any print quite flat, 
or, if we choose, to remount anv old portrait one 
may prize. Should we go to the professional for 
an up-to-date studio picture of ourselves, what is 
more easy than to take a couple of loose leaves and 
ask him to mount prints on them? Then again, 
supposing in the after-day of life we have a series 
of earlv prints illustrating scenes of our vouth or 
early manhood, all we have to do, if we don't feel 
we can mount them sufficiently well ourselves, is 
to send а refill of a dozen leaves, with the prints, to 
a firm like Raines and Co., of Ealing, and they will 
come back most artistically mounted aud as flat 
as we could desire. 


The Club Album. 

One could almost go on indefinitely recounting 
the possibilities of the Simplico loose-leaf album, 
but as my previous notes referred to the loss which 
clubs experience in the severance from old members, 
without any connecting link being left with the 
society, I will dwell for a moment on the advantage 
societies have in the method I am suggesting for 
co-ordinating the early workers with the present- 
dav lights, and thus to keep continuitv alive with 
each successive year. How many club libraries, 
for instance, can boast of a record of the club in 
picture? I should say there are but very few, 
and this should not be so in a photographic society, 
above all places. The Simplico album will remove 
this disability, for one leaf could display a member's 
pictorial masterpiece, and the next leaf his portrait. 
In order to enforce the point.of the subject, one 
must almost be personal. More than one club 
claimed the allegiance of the late Horsley Hinton, 
but have they perpetuated his memory? Have 
the Liverpool and Manchester Societies ensured 
that continuity in picture between the old hands 
and the new? Has the Bradford Society made 
sure of its record of Mr. Alex. Keighley, Mr. Percy 
Lund, and others? Has Mr. T. Lee Syms’ portrait 
found a home in the club he has sworn allegiance 
to? If not, let no more time be lost. 


Lancashire and €heshire Meet. 

The annual meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union will be held on Saturday, 
December 2, in the rooms of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society, at 5, Carr Street, Blackfriars, 
Manchester, and every member of every society in 
these two counties is invited. The business before 
the mecting will include the minutes of the council 
and the executive, secretaries’ and treasurers’ 
reports, election of officers for next year, and certain 


reports from societies. Tea will be arranged for all 
delegates and visitors if the secretary is notified 
by the last day in November. This is one of the 
main social events of the Federation, and the council 
will be delighted to meet as large a crowd as it is 
possible to get together in the Carr Street rooms. 


Why Not Use It? 

The Craven Naturalists’ and Photographic 
Society has sent me a copy of its syllabus, which 
is a combination of the two hobbies, and shows 
their practical method of introducing photography. 
The society is federated with the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union, but I have seen very little of its 
association with that body recently, and should 
have thought it could have used the lecture list 
more generously than apparently is the case. Only 
one Federation lecture is given, and I know there 
are many Suitable for a society interested in both 

hases. Mr. Arthur Pilling, of 34, Devonshire 
Street, Skipton, is now the secretary of the photo 
graphic section. 


Rotherham Exhibition. 


From Rotherham I hear they have every reason 
to be gratified with the success of the display and 
the support the public gave at their annual exhibi- 
tion last week. The Rotherham Photographic 
Society is one of those commendable organisations 
that believe they h ve to keep faith with their pa- 
trons, even if not going to extract from their pockets 
some dividend. There were excellent grounds 
for their decision to hold an exhibition if only the 
objects set forth in the catalogue are realised, viz., 
(1) to preserve continuity of an effort which is helpful 
in the pursuit of a hobby possessing educational 
advantages, (2) to keep faith with their patrons. 
The war may limit but it cannot destroy enthu- 
siasm. The open classes were cut out at Rother- 
ham, and the members’ classes have exceeded 
expectation. The judge, Mr. Bertram Cox, after 
a most exhaustive examination, said “* the society 
is to be congratulated on being able to get together 
such a collection of creditable work. It speaks 
well for the keenness and enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers, and is a most encouraging sign for the future 
prosperity of the, society when better conditions 
prevail." 


A Big Members’ Effort. 


A feature of the Rotherham exhibition this year 
is that the members had striven more than in 
other years for pictorial effects, and generally the 
work was better presented. There were some 
striking landscapes and architecture, and the figure 
studies of natural history subjects were also well 
represented. Two well-known members of the 
Rotherham Society, Mr. R. Chislett and Mr. H. H. 
Hill, did not enter their work for prizes, whilst it 
is also a notable feature that two new members, 
Dr. Baker and Mr. Lees, were both awarded medals, 
whilst the secretary of the society, Mr. H. C. Heming- 
way, after refraining from competition for some 
years, again entered, and was awarded a medal. 

scarcely dare say anything about the Rotherham 
secretary for fear I have said it before, for he is 
ssimply wonderful. Want of room was evident 
in the display, the cramped space not allowing the 
work to shown to advantage. I cannot pass 
from the subject without a word of praise for the 
members’ ‘ boards of exhibits '" which the Rother- 
ham year by year encourage. They are again 
splendid, so much so that Mr. Tinker, of Sheffield, 
who judged them, went beyond the usual number 
of awards, and the council did not pull him up. 
They simply could not. Here the work is judged 
collectively, and has the advantage of showing the 
real capabilities of the worker. Incidentally, the 
roceeds of the exhibition will go to the Oakwood 
7. А. D. Hospital for Wounded Soldiers. I hope to 
announce the aniount when the accounts are complete. 


Sylvan Essex. 


Mr. J. McIntosh was in fine form at the South 
London Photographic Society on Monday last, 
when he led the members over a large section of 
Essex, rich both in picturesqueness and historical 
events. His remarks, together with the very 
beautiful collection of colour slides shown, were 
much appreciated by the large attendance present. 
I rather marvelled at the number in the room, but 
inquiry revealed the fact that it was the return 
visit from members of the South Surburban Photo- 


graphic Society. These exchanges of visits between 
photographic societies are a step in the right direc- 
tion (never more so than at the present time), and 
I believe the South London Society is ever ready 
to encourage their extension. 


An Appeal to the Feder ations. 

From Scotland I have heard of a war economy 
which no doubt would be very acceptable in districts 
further south: the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion have decided at a recent meeting of the council 
to ms no subscription, except a nominal one of 

| à 


one shilling, from any society in their federation. 
Of course I should add that the Scottish organisa- 
tion has not a lecture list such as we in the English 


federations understand, and its main event, the 
Scottish Salon, is closed for the duration of the 
war, consequently they will not have any serious 
expense to meet. Nevertheless, it is a fact that all 
the other federations have cut down their outgo 
to a minimum, and I think they would be well 
advised to entertain a suggestion to remit either 
all or at least а substantial proportion of current 
subscription. It is scarcely fair to add to the bank 
balance when the societies in their organisation are 
struggling to keep the door open. 

Scottish Pictures. 

The Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle met recentlv, 
when Mr. John Duncan gave a criticism of members’ 
pictures. Upwards of sixty were submitted, and 
most of these were passed in review, the criticism 
being mainly concerned with the constructive side. 
It very frequently occurs that the colours of bromoils 
are unnatural, and the remedy is the bringing of 
the colours into proper relation and harmony with 
each other. А flashlight photograph of Mr. J. 
Duncan and some of the members was taken at the 
close of the lecture. 

To a Secretary. 

The Wolverhampton Society has sent its 
syllabus, which is an earnest of good intentions to 
keep pushing along, and the subjects are just those 
one likes to see in a society list. The secretary 
asks me to publish “ the subject, date, and lecturer 
of each meeting in your columns relating to meetings 
of various societies, from time to time." I am 
afraid the gentleman has not been a close student 
of THE A. P. society page, or he would have noted 
we abolished the weekly time-table of meetings 
years ago for a more useful method of dealing with 
society life, and if he will send me a short report 
of what they are doing from time to time he will 
find his society is not overlooked. 


As Others See Us. 

The Cardiff Camera Club has had Tue А. Р. 
slides, and writes me its great appreciation of the 
set. The secretary says that they are the finest 
he has seen for several years, which confirms another 
expression of opinion I had previously received. 
The same, society has also arranged for Tue A. P. 
Exhibition of Prize Prints from the weekly com- 
etitions, to be shown on December 7. The date 
as been arranged at short notice, and Mr. I. J. 
Chorley's one-man exhibition is postponed in 
consequence. 1 am requested to invite the special 
attention. of Cardiff photographers to this golden 
opportunity of seeing the prints they have frequently 
read about. I am interested to hear that this 
society has secured fourteen new members—keen 
ones too—since the first day of October, and that 
a little credit is booked to this page. 


Art Cannot be Suppressed. 


After a description and condemnation of the 
Post-Impressionist, Futurist, and Cubist move- 
ments, Mr. V. Lyle, at Hampshire House on Thurs- 
day, as a photographer addressing a phetographic 
society, emphasised the connection of pictorial 
photography in its work and aims with the develop- 
ment of the great parent art of painting, and claimed 
for the best examples of peony ghar ole! aed an 
individuality which the mechanical limitations of 
the camera could in no way suppress. It was the 
duty of photographers unceasingly to educate them- 
selves in art, and to teach the public what to look 
for and what to appreciate. Impressionism, he 
said, was the protest of artists against artificiality 
and sickly sentimentalism ; and it is interesting to 
note that it synchronised with a similar revolt in 
the realm of binaries against the canons of the 
realistic and romantic that previously prevailed. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


. . A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
reg the same week. 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to the Editor, 


rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside, 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Distant Subject. 
There is a distant subject I want to get a 
decent size on quarter-plate ; camera lens 5 in. 
Is it possible to use a spectacle lens as supple- 
mentary ? W G. (Prestonpans). 
You can get a larger scale of image by 
lengthening the focal length of your 
present 5 in. lens by adding a negative, 
i.e. concave spectacle lens. But obviously 
you are limited by the bellows length 
or “extension ” of your camera, which, un- 
fortunately, you do not mention. By 
way of example, suppose this to be a 
trifle over 8 in. To find the focal length 
of negative lens required to change the 
focus from 5 to 8, we multiply 5 by 8 — 40, 
and then divide 40 by 8 minus 5, i.e. 3, or 
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92131 in. The spectacle-maker will 


most probably call this a “ minus 3D " 
lens. This should be placed as close as 
possible to the 5 in. lens. 


Lens, Ete. 
(1) I have a 5 in. lens F/4.5. Could this be 
made into larger aperture by fitting a spectacle 
lens, reducing focus to, say, 3 in. ? (2) Would 
this cover a 3} by 24 plate? (3) I have some 
2] by 2] dead-sharp negatives, taken with v.-p. 


camera and lens F/16. To what size would 
these enlarge ? (4) Is it necessary to mount 
prints for the weekly competition ? (s) What 


power lens would be required to convert a 
6 in. to a r2 in. lens ? 
С. E. A, (Manchester Regt.) 


(1) Yes, a 7} convex lens would serve. 
(2) Cannot say; must be found by 
trial. Depends on lens tubes and other 
unknown factors; but ''probably " it 
would. (з) Cannot say; a 15 by 12 
enlargement might be sharp enough for 
some eyes, while a 5 by 4 might fail to 
satisfy others; but again “© probably '' 
about 4 diameters would be all right, or 
say IO by 8, or thereabouts. (4) Prefer- 
able, but not essential, especially in your 
case. (5) To convert a lens of A focus to 
B focus, multiply A by B, and divide 
by their difference. In your case 6 times 
12 divided by r2 minus 6 is again 12. 
Your remaining (ozobrome) question can 
only be answered by trial. 

Copying. 
How can I take a negative of print (head and 
shoulders), and about the length of exposure, 
etc. О. A. E. (Kentish Town). ` 

Fix up the print flat against a wall on. 
which falls good, even diffused daylight. 
Focus the print on the ground glass 
focussing screen. Try an exposure of 
two to three seconds with F/8, rapid 


plate, and good bright diffused daylight 
indoors, near a window. 


Dark Faces, Etc. 

(1! When taking photographs of people, I get 

the faces too dark, etc. (2) Can I use a day- 

light enlarger with gas or candle light ? 

H. W. S. (Hucknall). 

(1) Too dark print means too thin 
negative (or over-printing), and this, in 
your case, most probably means either 
poor light, under-exposure, or under- 
development of the negative, or a com- 
bination of these factors. (2) Candle- 
light is out of the question. With patience 
you may get a result by gaslight, by 
moving the negative end of the apparatus 
near a gas flame with ground glass 
globe, but burning several short lengths 
of magnesium ribbon will be quicker. 
The negative should be shielded by a 
piece of ground glass about one inch 
away from it, and the burning metal 
strands waved about to equalise the 


illumination. See p. 342, Handyman, 
October 25th, 1915, AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. 
Negative, Etc. 


(1) Is the shiny side the film side of a negative ? 

(2) At what distance should I hold the camera 

from a print when copying, and what exposure ? 

B. S. S. (Norwich). 

(1) In a glass negative the uncoated 

side of the glass is easily seen to be much 

more shiny than the coated or film side. 

In the case of a celluloid film there is 

not always so marked a difference, but 

the less shiny side is film side. (2) It is not 

practicable to copya print with camera 

held in the hand, as the exposure is 

usually much too long for steady hold- 
ing, i.e. a matter of seconds. 


Hypo Test. 
(1) Will you kindly tell me of some solution 
into which I can let drop the drainings of a 


rint, which will tell me if it is properly washed ? 
(2) When I fix a Р. О. P. in hypo the colours all 
fade and only leave a very weak result. I print 
very dark, and fix five minutes at 65 deg. F., 
etc. B. S. S. (Norwich). 
(1) In a quite clean І oz. bottle put 
3 gr. of potass. permanganate ; add I oz. 
water which has been boiled for about 
five minutes and then allowed to stand 
till cool, say бо to 70 deg. Е. ; add 20 gr. 
soda carbonate. То half a wineglass of 
water add a few drops of this solution, 
ie. just enough to impart a pale pink, 
like the petal of a wild rose. Into this 
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let fall the drippings of a print. If the 
pale pink colour is not discharged or 
changed, the wash-water may be ге- 
garded as free from hypo. (N.B.—One 
or two drops from the print are not 
sufficient. One wants about a teaspoonful 
Or SO.) (2) Are you sure you are using 
the right kind (viz. self-toning) of 
P.O.P.? Ordinary P.O.P. put into hypo 
gives a rather sickly brown-yellow 
(sienna) colour, and also goes lighter. 
Self-toning papers lighten up much less, 
and go more towards purple. We do not 
limit querists to one question one coupon. 
You may ask two or three questions at 
a time, but do not be unmerciful. 
Intensification. 
When intensifying a plate a yellow stain ap- 
peared. I then put it in acid fixing bath, which 
did not remove 1t, etc. S. R. (Erith). 
There are at least a dozen fairly well 
known intensification methods. How 
are we to know the one to which you 
refer? From what you say we are in- 
clined to suspect that your plate was 
either imperfectly fixed, or imperfectly 
washed after fixing before intensifying. 
Copying. 
I possess a Brownie, and wish to do some 
copying, etc. T. P. (Bradford). 
Copying same size requires the lens to 
be double its focal length, both from 
the object copied and also the plate ; i.e., 
the distance between plate and original is 
four times the focal length of lens. 
Tinting, Ete. 
£n Can one tint pas on glossy paper ? . (2) 
'an one use B. and W. Soloid stains? (3) What 
is the correct time to develop ? etc. 
D. A. B. (Repton). 
(r and 2) Yes, but with glossy surfaces 
more skill is required to avoid streaky 
edges. Soak the print five to ten minutes, 
then surface-dry it well by dabbing it 
with dry, clean soft rag. Apply the colour 
in dilute washes, letting one sink well 
in and become surface-dry before apply- 
ing the next. (3) Time depends on 
brand of paper, as well as temperature 
and constitution of developer; but, 
broadly put, with a normal developer, 
between бо to 65 deg. F. А correctly 
exposed print will be fully developed 
in about 1 to 14 minutes. It is, however, 
simpler and better to go by inspection. 
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Of National Importance. 


Never before has the Royal Photographic Society been 
treated to such a sensational presidential address. Thrills 
leapt out at you, like tongues of fire. And Mr. John H. Gear 
managed, with a masterly hand, to lift the edge of the curtain 
without exposing the whole of the show. Like Nature herself, 
he half concealed and half revealed. But as a result of the 
startling things he said, and the even more startling things he 
deliberately refused to say, I gather that photography is winning 
the war, that after we have sapped and mined, and gassed and 
fired, and bombed and pulverised, it will be acknowledged that 
the victory was won in the lens grinderies of England, and the 
plate factories too of course, that the roar of the guns is only 
the ditto to the clicking of the cameras, and that, altogether, 
photography has every reason, if it can manage the feat, to 
shake hands with itself. Yet there are people who refuse to 
regard the business of photography as being of national import- 
ance. 


The Censor. 


The occasion was dignified by the presence of both Arts and 
Arms. The distinguished people who were there included, in 
addition to myself of course, a colonel or two, several majors, 
and a quartermaster-sergeant, and, in case we might still not 
feel absolutely secure, a few workers in oil and bromoil were 
thrown in. But everybody was conscious most of all of a figure 
who wasn't there. At least he wasn't there physically, if indeed 
he is anywhere physically, but his invisible and indefinable 
presence dominated the situation. It caused the president 
himself to stop short here and there on the perilous brink of 
narrative. It gave the secretary spasms of neurasthenia. It 
palsied the hand of the reporter. This forbidding influence 
was the Censor. ‘‘ The Magpie,’’ said Mr. Gear, in the course 
of his address, “ is the only really dangerous person in this 
room." But even “The Magpie " can be mum. 


Hush. 


Nevertheless, there can be no real harm in making it known 
that had it not been for a photograph snapped in the nick of 
time... Nor is it any real secret that... Moreover, 
the photographic results obtained from these dangerous posi- 
tions, when put together, make . . . . The photographs them- 
selves are obtained by a novel type of . . and occasion- 


ally .... are used. All the details, naturally, cannot be 
divulged, but it may be said without violating any confidence 
that .... It is generally known that ..... but perhaps 


all may not be aware that the Kaiser has . . . . One thrilling 
incident may be related. It happened in this way . . . . and 
what did that monumental negative show but... . ? Can 
the pages of heart-thumping romance beat this ? 


A High Flight. 


I will, however, relate one epic story not told by Mr. Gear— 
most emphatically not told by Mr. Gear—and the Censor may 
do his worst. А British aviator was bobbing about above the 
German lines at a height of 6,600 feet, when a stray '' Archie "' 
came and politely lifted his changing box with all his exposed 
plates—lifted them as deftly and cleanly as though the shell 
had been а pickpocket's finger and thumb. The aviator's 
heart sank within him not less rapidly than the plates them- 
selves rattled to earth, and leaning over the side of the machine 
he watched them fall splash into some bilge water (concentrated 
solution 1:10). Presently a curious thing happened. А gas 
attack began from the enemy's entrenchments, the waves of 
gas floating up three thousand feet towards the aeroplane. 
Noting some curled-up sheets which were wafted on the crest 
of the gas billows, the aviator descended a little and, clutching 
at them, he found that thev were his exposed films which had 
become detached from the glass and had floated up to him, 
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and, most marvellous of all, they had in the 
meantime been correctly developed and fixed, 
the bilge water having proved a perfect chemical 
bath. (І do not commit myself to every detail of this story, 
except with regard to the gas.) 


The Bird’s-eye View. 


Mr. Gear’s pictures were perhaps even more breath-taking 
than his talk. Most of them were pictures made under fire, 
or, more properly, made over it, snaps from the sky, little bolts 
from the blue. And what a twisted and tortured earth the air- 
man’s negatives showed us! A world dwarfed and fore- 
shortened, full of zigzag lines and geometrical patches, of com- 
pact masses and scattered fragments, of vapours and exhalations, 
a world all mined and cratered, all pitted and peppered like a 
lunar surface. Did they have such battles once upon the 
moon, I wonder, and is that the reason why she spins through 
space a lifeless planet? As the successive pictures came on, 
it looked as though the earth were trying to write something 
on a slate, and could only scrawl an indecipherable hieroglyphic. 
Yet I suppose these aerial pictures show the world out Flanders 
way somewhat as the pitying angels of heaven see it, and per- 
haps they can make the message out, for it is more than I 
can do. 


Bunyan (More or Less). 

Mr. Filson Young has been describing the path of the photo- 
graphic pilgrim as curiously like that of Christian in the famous 
" Progress." And, really, it is astonishing how wonderfully 
Bunyan forecasted the perils of modern photography. Неге are 
one or two quotations at random : 

A Direct Negative. 

Some said, John, print it; others said, Not so; 

Some said, It might be good; others said, NO 
Any Pigment Fancier. 

May I not smear in such a style as this, 

And ply the hopper too, and yet not miss 

My end—Be hung ? 

The Callous Selection Committee. 

Hanging is too good for it, said Mr. Cruelty. 

Bunyan Unimprovable. 

Some things are of that nature as to make 
One's fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache. 

Light-struck. 

One leak will sink a ship; one ray will fog a plate. 

Out of Focus. 

Beyond the snapping of his enemies. 

Cleaning-out Day. 

A man that could look no way but downward, with a 
muck rake in his hand. 

Later on the same day. 


There was a man, though some did count him mad, 
The more he cast away the more he had. 


The Ad. paves. 
Vanity Fair. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE A 
CAMERA, LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 
see Supplement pages 6-7. 
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THE STUDENTS, " . By A. E. MARLEY. 
The original, a Sellona print, was awarded а Prise in the Weekly Competstion. 
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Dr. Rodman gave an interesting lecture at the Royal 
Photographic Society on the subject of pollens and the 
* fertilisation of flowers, illustrated 

by a very large number of photo- 

micrographs. Describing how he 

came to take up this subject, he said 
that he had growing in his garden some hollyhocks— 
flowers whose pollen is specially prominent—and a 
specimen of the pollen having been obtained he placed 
it on the stage of the microscope without pressure or 
the admixture of any mountant or clearing fluid. On 
illuminating it by oblique reflected light, he was charmed 
by the exquisite beauty of the objects, and he saw 
opportunity for photographic study which united 
botanical investigation with the obtaining of pleasing 
pictorial results. А distinguished botanist present at 
the meeting, however (Dr. Rendle, of the British 
Museum), declared that in spite of the great beauty of 
Dr. Rodman's results he would never get the full story 
of the pollen grain so long as he refused to make any 
use of reagents; the method pursued by Dr. Rodman 
only showed what might be called the gross charac- 
teristics of the pollen. None the less, the results, 
having something of relief and lustre, were much more 
attractive than the ordinary botanical representation. 


An exhibition of paintings and sketches by Mr. H. 
John Pearson now decorates the walls of the Camera 
| Club, and the exhibition is 
the more appropriate be- 
cause the works, apart 
from their artistic interest, 
deal with some of the matters that often present diffi- 
culty to photographers. Mr. Pearson has a strong 
feeling for the charm of childhood, a delicate, elusive 
quality that the camera does not always fix success- 
fully, no doubt because of a tendency to rely too much 
on the instrument and not enough on personal vision. 
His pictures convey à forcible reminder of the large 
part that a sympathetic and artistic perception must 
necessarilv take in the expressive portrayal of such 
subjects. In considering the mode of treatment аз 
here exemplified, it may be noticed that precise modelling 


POLLEN GRAINS 
PHOTOGRAPHED, 


H. J. PEARSON'S PAINTINGS 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 
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of facial characteristics is by no means the only and 
scarcely even the main purpose. Sharply defined 
features are not an attribute of childhood, for character 
is only budding tentatively and without certainty of 
direction, to be shaped by experience to come. Hence 
a suggestion oí likeness suffices if the expression of 
individuality is preserved, and this, as Mr. Pearson 
shows, is not less in the ' movement " of the body 
than in the face. The essential point is that the atmo- 
sphere of childhood, with all its vivacity and uncon- 
scious grace, should have effect. Childhood is a frail 
thing that may easily be overweighted, and it will be 
useful to note how in these works the surroundings ате 
carefully kept in subjection to the subject. Mr. 
Pearson's method of presenting his pictures is worthy 
of note. Many of these broadly treated portraits and 
figure studies in oil are framed with a wide white card 
mount and thin black frame, in the most approved 
photographic fashion ; while others are framed close up 
in white enamel frames. The exhibition remains open 
until the end of the year, and readers of THE A. P. 
wishing to visit it should write to the secretarv (at 17, 
John Street, Adelphi), for tickets. 


9 8 8 


Mr. A. H. Pollen, the well-known expert on naval 
matters, gave a fascinating lantern lecture at the 
Camera Club the other evening on the 
subject of the battle of Jutland, pre- 
facing it by what was scarcely less 
interesting, a description of each of 
the three weapons of the navy, namely, the gun, the 
mine, and the torpedo. If his few photographs had 
little claim to distinction in other respects, they did at 
least show very plainly to the lay intelligence the 
mechanical side of naval warfare. In the main his 
lecture was represented by diagrammatic slides reveal- 
ing the manceuvres on that fateful 31st of May when, 
although victory was indeed secured to the British 
Navy, it was rendered less decisive than would have 
been the case had weather conditions been more fortu- 
nate. The impressive thing was the great difficulty 
of range finding ; the range finder on board the battle- 
ship must be one of the most wonderful optical instru- 
ments in existence. А collection on behalf of the Red 
Cross taken during the lecture realised the sum of 
[тт 13s. from the members of the Club and their ladies. 
The Earl of Carnarvon, the president of the Club, who 
was to have taken the chair, was unfortunately confined 
to his bed by a slight attack of pleunsy. 


o 8 Q 


This is a true story. A radiographer at one of the 
military hospitals had been examining a wounded 
soldier under the fluorescent screen by 
A means of X-rays. He was endeavouring to 
WIZARD. locate a bullet which was thought to be 
embedded in the tissues. The position of 
the bullet was at last ascertained, the whole operation 
being carried out in the darkness necessary for screen- 
ing. When it was over, the radiographer retired to 
his desk to write up the report, and presently the sister 
came to him, smiling in a peculiar way. He asked her 
what was the reason for her merriment, whereupon she 
told him that Tommy had said to her, “ I say, yon’s a 
clever chap. If he could see all that in the dark, what 
would he have seen if the light had been up ! ” 


THE NAVY IN 
THE LIMELIGHT. 
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R. JOHN H. GEAR 
devoted his presi- 
dential address from 

| the chair of the Royal 

Photographic Society on November 14 to the subject 

of photography in the war, and he gave many instances 

of the great assistance which the camera has rendered 
to the military authorities. Highly important strate- 
gical information was being supplied almost hourly 
along thousands of miles of line by means of the camera. 

When the war began, photography, so far as the British 

forces were concerned, was almost an unknown quan- 

tity. The opposing lines were well entrenched before 
photography was really taken up. But to-day the 

photographic arm of the army was not the least im- 

portant. 

But now that the preliminary and experimental 
stage was over, photographic work in the war was 
nowhere more thoroughly and systematically carried 
out than in the Photographic Section of the Royal 
Flying Corps. Volumes could be filled with the story 
of the skill and devotion of these aerial photographers. 
The dangers of flight at a height of perhaps nine or 
ten thousand feet over the enemy's entrenchments 
could be imagined, and, moreover, the positions photo- 
graphed were not selected by the airman when up aloft 
as chance came in his way ; they were the subject of 
definite orders beforehand, that records should be 
obtained of a certain terrain. The results were such 
that no photographer would feel ashamed of them if 
he had exposed the plates from a fixed position and 
in absolute safety. Some sections of the line from the 
North Sea to Switzerland were photographed once, or 
even more than once, daily if the atmosphere was 
favourable. The plates used were 5 by 4, and the 
results were immediately enlarged to 84 by 64. They 
were fitted and joined together like a long, continuous 
negative, to show the disposition of the enemy, and 
from the uniformity of depth one might suppose that 
the plates had all received the same exposure, and had 
had the same development factors. The number of 
photographic prints made in connection with the Big 
Push was enormous, but he was not allowed to 
state it. 

After the photographs had been taken they were 
received by the staff on a motor lorry, fitted up with 
dark-room, store-room, and enlarging room. For the 
purpose of developing and enlarging, civilians were 
trained, having the rank of air mechanics. Plates 
were developed by time and not the factorial method. 
When the plates were received, an N.C.O. took two or 
three and developed them, and then gave instruc- 
tions as to which of alternative methods should be 
adopted for the remainder of the batch. The enlarge- 
ments were on the table of the geographical officer 
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within halí an hour. Photographs captured from 
hostile aeroplanes proved that the work of the Royal 
Flying Corps was not excelled by the work of the 
enemy. Опе of the most remarkable exploits of which 
Mr. Gear had to tell was that of an aviator who had 
dropped a bomb into a well of a Turkish force in the 
desert, took a photograph of the big splash, and subse- 
quently returned to take another photograph, which 
(this was actually shown on the screen) revealed the 
damage done by the discoloration produced by the 
water running away in the desert sand. 

Mr. Gear proceeded to give a brief description of 
the type of apparatus which practical experience had 
decided to be most serviceable. At first cameras of 
unsuitable type were employed, and these must have 
caused some amusement when, having been made in 
Berlin, they found their way back thither. On the 
cameras now in use a focal-plane shutter was employed, 
designed to work at one uniform speed, and unable 
to be released if the slide was not drawn for exposure. 
Neither could it be reset if the slide had not been closed 
to change the plate. The reply to the Government's 
recent advertisement for certain types of lenses had 
been overwhelming.. Lenses had been received from 
as far distant as Sydney on the one side, and Vancouver 
on the other. The English factories set to work to. 
produce a lens equal to the Continental, and within 
a short time made a lens which was a triumph for the 
British optician. Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson 
were able to produce a lens for aerial photography 
superior to the best foreign lenses. Without knowing 
which was which, he was shown two negatives, one 
produced with the “ Aviar,” and the other with the 
best foreign lens, and he decided at once that the work 
of the British lens was considerably better than its 
rival. The Cooke “ Aviar " had 84 or ro} in. equiya- 
lent focus, and a full aperture of F/4.5. 

Mr. Gear showed a number of very striking slides, 
most of them taken under fire, at a height of several 
thousands of feet. Among the subjects shown were 
several which included the famous Hohenzollern re- 
doubt, and the interior of the German front-line trenches 
(in one case the men themselves could be most dis- 
tinctly seen, getting ready fo1 the attack). There was 
also an air-picture of the broken-up '' fat Bertha," the 
gun which got so far, and no further, on its way to smash 
Dover from Calais. The effect of barrage fire was 
shown, and many other interesting details above the 
scene of hostilities. A telephoto view taken from a 
balloon, to serve as a key to the other pictures, was 
included ; and Mr. Gear also secured the best German 
photograph from the air hitherto captured. It proved 
to have been taken, not vertically downwards, but at 
an angle, and with a lens of too short a focus, and the 
definition was certainly not of the best. Views from 
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the air were also exhibited of the towns of Lille, Ypres, 
Loos, and Przemysl—the last-named locked in winter 
frosts; and, as a relief from Flanders and Gali- 
cian mud, an air picture was shown of the pyramids 
of Egypt, andthe stretches of desert sand. Perhaps, in 
its way, the most poignant of all was a view taken 500 
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feet above the remains of one of the Zeppelins that fell 
in England, and among this series was the outline of 
the first German to land on English soil—nothing of 


him at all—no flesh, or bones, or clothes—but just an 
indentation in the grass, corresponding to a sprawling 
human form, where he had fallen. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. А glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop Е/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure 
exposures. From B to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SuBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies .. .. .. | 1/15 sec. 


Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows 
in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- | 
scapes with rocks, beach scenes... .. | 1/8 
Ordinary landscapes and landscape with snow, 
open river scenery, figure studies in the 
open, light buildings, wet street scenes, ctc. 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
OP OCIS. ua 2 Ww, ue t» xx o 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 
much shut in by buildings .. ie. s 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector 


1/25 sec. 


For F/5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or (гот 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. Extra Rapid 


| 


1/60 sec. 


1/45 sec. 1/75 sec. 
1/412 5 1/25. . >, 1/30 „ 1/40 5 
1/4 ys 140 4 142 j 1/15 ч 
1/8 á 1/6 i 1/8 j 1/10 = 
1/4 » 1/5 » 
2 secs. 1 ^ 3/4 & 1/2 T 
secs. 2 secs. 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Mawson, Celeritas. GRIFFIN, Gramme. CLERON, Roll Film. BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. » Gladiator. | Inrorp, Rapid Chromatic. ^ Flat Film. Gem, Medium. 
| PacET, Switt and Ex. Special. | > Special Rapid. Eastman, Rapid. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
Barnet, Red Seal. Panchromatic. | IMPERIAL, Special Rapıd. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. lso. Em 


RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 


ЖФ Super-Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 


| Leto, Phoenix. 
LuMIERE, Rlue Label. 


» press. 
MaRION, Portrait. 

5 Landscape. 
PackgT, XXX. 


з: Matte-Ground. 
Ensicn, Film. 


Ж Special Ex. Rapid. X Press. Marion, P.S. Gem. Colour-screen. 

CRITERION, Extra Special | WRATTEN, Speed, Double | 8 Instantaneous. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 

Rapid. | Instantaneous and Fan- s Iso. : á Ortho. WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
ASTA, penal Ultra Rapid. chromatic. Mawson, iier á IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
`DWARDS, Comet. Ж rtho. B. ۴ Sovereign. tes 
Скм, Salon. Pacet, XXXXX. * NE Ordinary Pia 

„ Portrait. Extra Rapid Plates. » X Special Rapid. Корак, N.C. Film. BARNET, Ordinary. 

» Salon Iso. BARNET, Extra Rapid. Ki рер 3 Premo Film-pack. CRITERION, Ordinary. 
ILFORD, Monarch. = Ortho. КА]АВ, Special Rapid. Lumigre, Ortho, A B, and C. ” Iso. 

»  Panchromatic. CapETT, Royal Standard | Vipex, Special Rapid. 2 Film. Epwanps, Medium. 

» Versatile, Most Rapid. Éxtra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti screen, Iso- | MawsoN, Electric. Gem, Universal. 

» Zenith. - Royal Standard Speedy. PacET, Ortho. Special Rapid. » Universal Slow 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. rtho. WRATTEN, Allochrorne. Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. ILFORD, Ordinary. 


% Orthochrome S.S. Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid E Iso. Extra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. Eastman, Extra Rapid. 


Rapid Plates. 


lmperRiaL, Ordin 
Lumizre, Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary 


Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter. 


2 „ош Label. Я Ortho. Him, Film. е» | 
Marion, Record. Epwarps, Snapshot Iso. Б elf-screen AGET, | e 
Supreme. Скм, Meteor. Caf x1, Royal Standard Rapid. Medium Plates. RAJAR, Ordinary. 
Brilliant. lsochromatic. | К: Protessional. BARNET, Medium. Wratten, Ordinary. 
. sé 
"HE “EVER-READY” STRUT. 


HE variety of mounts, light frames, and passe-partout 
devices which are on the market at the present moment 
for the exhibition and display of photographs and picture 
postcards have ealled into existence a very useful and effective 
little accessory from the firm ot W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C This is 
the “ Ever-ready " Strut, which, as its name indicates, is not 
only always available for immediate application to the back 
of a light frame or mount, but when applied increases the 
decorative value of the picture enclosed in the frame or mount 
by enabling it to be stood upright and viewed in that posi- 
tion. 
For the professional who wishes to display a considerable 
number of prints in this manner it should be invaluable. The 
struts, which are supplied in three different sizes, are well made 
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of stout cardboard, ingeniously hinged at one end, and so folded 
that the top portion of the hinge (which is covered with a strong 
special adhesive) can, when wetted, be applied direct to the 
back of the mount. The strut itself is attached to the hinge 
portion by means of a silk ribbon stop, which prevents 
slipping. ; 

The application of these struts is extremely simple. and when 
affixed a permanent job is made that will be appreciated by the 
owner or recipient of any mounted or lightly framed photo- 
graph which it is desired to display in this fashion. The “ Ever- 
ready " struts are supplied in boxes of twelve, in three sizes— 
No. 1, for Brownie, V.P.K. size, and postcards, price Is. ; No. 2, 
for c.d.v., quarter-plate, postcard, and half-plate mounts, price 
IS. 6d. ; No. 3, for whole-plate mounts, price 2s. Readers of 
THE A. P. should ask for this useful novelty. 


December 4, 1916. 


WITH so many of our 
splendid young fellows in 
khaki and navy, there surely 
must be very few readers of 
this journal who are not 
directly interested in one or 
more of them; and it is 
with the object of enlisting 
the interest and help of 
amateurs on their behalf 
that these lines are written. 
The suggestion I have to 
offer is that we all look up 
what negatives we may have 
of our heroes, whether in 
khaki, navy, or even ''civies"' 
only, and with these nega- 
tives proceed at once to 
make them some Christmas 
and New Year cards of a 
simple or rather more elaborate pattern, according to the 
inclination of the photographer or the amount of time one 
may have for the work. 

The portrait and badge negatives used in making these 
Christmas cards were, in my own case, made for the '' Snapshots 
from Home ” League, my 
efforts on behalf of this 
branch of the many taken 
in hand by the Y.M.C.A. 
having provided me, as well 
as many more amateurs, 
with quite a lot of pleasur- 
able photographic work 
these past months. 

In the illustration shown in 
the heading, a ““Сһеег-о”' message 
from a sailor lad was made 
to fill a postcard by enlarging 
from a quarter-plate, and intro- 
ducing the greeting on a dark 
part of the picture.  Suitably 
arranged to fit the space it was 7 
to occupy, the greeting was | 
written in black ink on thin 
white paper. From it a nega- 
tive was made by contact on 


Fig. 1. 


contrasty gaslight paper, glossy HUSA BUBUN 


surface. When dry a positive 
was made from this paper 
negative on a slow plate, which 
in due course was put in the 
carrier of the lantern along 
with the portrait negative, and / 
focussed to fil the postcard. 
It was then an easy matter to 
make a number of exposures 
on one card after another, 
developing them afterwards. 
Precisely the same result is 
possible by contact printing, 
placing both negatives together 
in the printing frame, the por- 
trait negative being next to 
the printing paper, and ex- 
posing in the usual way. 
Despite the double thickness 
of glass between the writing 
and the paper, it develops up 
perfectly sharp, the only condi- 
tion necessary being that the 
printing frame must naturally 
be kept stil during the time 
of exposure. Stood on a table 
or work bench, or laid horizon- 
tally on it, will ensure this. 
Or the greeting may be 
written on thin celluloid, and 
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MAS anp NEW YEAR CARDS ror TOMMY aw» JACK. 


By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 
placed at either side of the portrait negative during the 
printing. 

An idea having been come to as to the form and design the 
next card—Pte. James Smith, of the West Yorkshires— should 
take, the position of the badge as also the portrait was indi- 
cated on the clean sheet of white paper on which the greeting 
was now written in indian ink, and, the border at the top and 
bottom having been ruled in, the fitting of the exposures from 
the three negatives —badge, portrait, and greeting—was arranged 
by making use of one long edge and a corner of the printing 
paper, as shown in illustration No. 2. The masks were next 
cut for the badge and portrait negatives, so that, when the 
exposures were made, each fell into its proper position, simply 
by making use of the same long edge and corner of the printing 
paper. A negative of the greeting, border, etc., was now made 
on gaslight paper as before, from which, with the long edge and 
corner in use when printing, the exposures were made, fifteen 
seconds for the borders, which were then covered over with 
a couple of pieces of brown paper, and fifty seconds for the 
greeting. The badge was next printed, and finally the portrait. 
On development the print proved to be what was required, 
the necessary exposures having previously been found with 
trial strips of paper. Illustration No. 3 shows this print, which 
forms, when folded, the inside pages of the Christmas card 
The outside cover (illustration No. 4) was now taken in hand. Fo. 


Fig. 2. 
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this a piece of smooth tracing paper, at least a couple of inches 
longer each way than the size of the cover, was stretched in 
the usual manner on a piece of glass, whole-plate size, thoroughly 
cleaned. That is, it was made wet without being creased, the 
water blotted off the surface, and then laid down on the glass, 
which in the meantime had received a narrow margin of secco- 
tine round each side. Pressed into position from the centre 
outwards, it was soon stretched taut and dry, when the size, 
the initial S, and the greeting were indicated in pencil. When 
arranged satisfactorily, ink took the place oí the pencil, and а 
border was also drawn. The tracing paper was now cut away 


= aA TUO dba ЖЖ: КААТ" зет». 


Fig 5. 

from the glass, and laid down 
again with the writing next the 
glass, and held in place by а 
touch of seccotine at the top 
corners only. As ап outside 
cover it was printed on a stout 
paper, Kodak Royal bromide 
being the опе used, which, 
whether in black tones or sepia- 
toned on cream, was equally effective 

After trimming the cover to its proper size, the inside page 
or pages were trimmed a little smaller all round, and, placing 
it in position on the cover, a couple of holes were pierced, silk 
cord put through, and finished off with а bow; illustration 
No. 5 showing the completed card. 

As regards the paper for the ins:de of such à card аз described, 
there is nothing to beat platino-matt or semi-matt surfaces, 
whilst a thicker paper is better for the cover. Whether cord 
or ribbon be used for the bow, it should harmonise with the 
tone of the cover. 

If each reader of this journal, having the time, would interest 
himself to the extent of providing cards for one Tommy or 
Jack, he would give great happiness to a hero and а vast amount 
of pleasure to himself, and those who are fortunate enough to 
receive one in an envelope stamped '' Field Post Office," will 
indeed treasare it as a souvenir of the great war of liberation, 
particularly where а portrait of the lad is included. Still, 
where there is no portrait possible a good card is still feasible 
by making use of the regimental badge, and maybe an initial 
or monogram too. 


h IMM 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
December 7, Professor W. C. F. Anderson will give a lecture 
entitled '" Travel Notes in Macedonia ”’ 

We are informed that Mr. Edward Smith, late general manager 
of the Paget Companv, will take over the managership of the 
firm of Baryta, Ltd., from December 4. 


Hampshire House Photographie Society. — The one-man show 
which opens at the society's headquarters, Hampshire House, 
Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W., on December 7, will be by Mr. 
Fred Judge, and not by Mr. Weston, as announced on the 
syllabus. 

Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., of Mobberley (manufacturers of photo- 
graphic papers, plates, etc.), advise us that their chief London 
representative, Mr. Heed, having been called to the colours, 
in future Mrs. Heed will call upon customers, and the firm 
confidently rely upon the photographic trade to extend to her 
the same support as has been given to her husband in the past. 


- 


December 4, 1916. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


CHANGE OF STOP NUMBER FOR NEAR OBJjECTS.—Everyone 
nowadays knows that when copying same size, or life size, 
the lens-to-plate distance is double the focal length of the lens. 
That is to say, a five-inch lens would then be ten inches from 
the image and also ten inches from the object. Hence the stop 
numbers as marked are to be read as double, i.e. stop marked 
F/8 is to be reckoned as F/16. But suppose we are working to 
some other scale .—e.g. flower subjects one-third life size—what 
about stop numbers then ? When dealing with a distant object 
the plate-to-lens distance is (practically) the focal length. But 
if the object is near enough to be only three times the image size, 
then the lens-to-plate distance, or '' working distance," is 1} 
times the focal length. Thus with a six-inch lens it would be 
eight inches. Now if we use any stop first at 6 and then at 8 
inches working distance, the stop number will change in the 
ratio of 6 to 8 or become 8-6ths of what it was; so F/6 becomes 
F/8, and F/8 becomes 10.4, and so on. Or neglecting stop 
numbers and only regarding exposures, the relative equivalent 
limes at six and eight inches working distance with the same 
actual stop are as 6 « 6 to 8 x 8, i.e. 36 to 64, or say 4 to 7 roughly. 

A. M. M. 


t % * ж з: 


CONVERTING PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS.— At times it is verv 
convenient to convert a quantity of a high-percentage solution 
to one of lower percentage without any waste of material. For 
example, we have twenty parts of a twenty-five per cent. solu- 
tion of A, which we want to convert into a fifteen per cent. 
solution by the addition of just the right quantity of water. 
(A) From 25 subtract 152 10. (B) Multiply this by I100= r,oco. 


(C) Divide this by 15 1:090 This is the quantity to be added 


to roo parts of the stock. 
20 1,000 40. 
IOO I5 3 
An Easier but Nct Quite Accurate Methcd.—Suppose we make a 
solution of say potass. bichromate by dissolving an ounce of 
this salt by weight (which should be 4374 gr., but which for ease 
of reckoning we will call 440 gr.) in water to make a total bulk 
of ten fluid ounces ; i.e. 44 gr. in I oz. or 44 gr. in 480 (say 500) 
minims. Also suppose we require a three per cent. solution. 
Now our ounce (500 minims) is to be 3 gr. per 100 mins., i.e. 
I5 gr. per ounce. But the strong solution is 44 gr. per 480 
minims or II-I2ths of a grain per 10 minims. We must therefore 
reckon 120-11ths, or say II mins. per I gr., or 15 X II for rs gr., 
and then add water to 1 oz. F. 
* 


But as we only have 20 parts, we 


require 131 parts of diluting water. 


ж ж ж ж 


А NOTE FOR FILM Usrns.— Опе of the drawbacks that the 
worker who uses roll-film almost exclusively is often aware of 
is that, when only one or two exposures are madc, he has to 
wait until the rest of the spool is exposed before developing, or 
waste the film. The present writer uses roll-film most exten- 
sively, and overcomes this difficulty very simply as follows :— 
A spool of the required size is taken into the dark-room, and the 
black paper unwound until the film is reached; then, noting 
the white line on the black paper denoting the end of the first 
exposure, this is cut through, giving us enough film for a single 
exposure. It is best not to cut through the black paper, as the 
film may then be carefully rolled up again until required for 
further use in the same way. The piece of film may then be 
laid across the back of the camera in the proper position, and a 
piece of black paper laid over it to keep out all back light, and 
the back of the camera put on. This is now ready for the 
exposure. The above is of especial value at this time of year, 
when fewer exposures are made than in summer, and the plan 
is also of value for evening negative making, when only one or 
two exposures are required at a time. Developing is, of course, 
done in a dish in the usual manner. R. M. F. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


By 
A. H. BLAKE. 


The original of this picture 
was exhibited at the London 
Salon of Photography. 
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IN THE HOLLOW OF HER HAND. By the EARL or CARNARVON, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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The original, a bromide 


print (114 


< 8), was awarded 
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a Beginners 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


What Do ** Landscapes °° Convey ? 

Mr. Bertram Cox, whose position in the pictorial 
world is well known to my readers, and who judged 
the Rotherham exhibition recently, had some 
interesting observations to make regarding land- 
scapes. He said their consideration might be 
conveniently placed under three headings: (1) 
those which aim at recording some mood of nature, 
(2) those which make the more abstract qualities 
of line, tone, and composition the motive, and (3) 
those which record scenes interesting on account 
of their associations or prettiness, or in the objects 
represented. Of these we may be safe in saying 
that a combination of Nos. r and 2 produces the 
ideal landscape, while No. 3 is often the more popular 
type, inasmuch as it appeals to those who see more 
superficially, and who do not feel the appeal of the 
qualities which go to make the success of the pictures 
under No. 2 heading. 


Cleveland Camera Club Lectures. 


I have an interesting letter from the Cleveland 
Camera Club giving me some account of its doings. 
So far this society has this season held two meet- 
ings, and has had a bigger attendance than for 
some years. The first lecture was by Mr. G. A. 
Alder—subject, ' Photography and Art’’—and, 
to convey some of his points home, he very shrewdly 
utilised some excellent pictorial slides lent by THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOCRAPHER. These slides, together 
with some of Mr. Alder’s own work and some by 
Mr. W. Pearson, formed a most excellent basis for 
critical study. Novices were advised there is no 
royal road to success, and that help can best be 
obtained by a critical analysis of sont pictures, and 
by] kindly criticism of their work by those who 
can themselves turn out good pictorial results. 
The second lecture was the one lent by the Tabloid 
firm, “ Some Wonders of Photography.” 


Great Expectations at Middlesbrough. 
Members of the Middlesbrough Society are also 
pepara for an exhibition to be held in the town- 
all some time in January. Lord Furness has lent 
about 140 Raemaker cartoons, and these are to be 
exhibited (through the kindly interest of the Mayor) 
together with the work of the Cleveland Sketching 
Club and the Camera Club; and some war relics 
are to be added as an extra attraction. The exhibi- 
tion is to be open for a week, and concerts are 
arranged for each day, the profits of the whole to 
go to the war funds. Thus Middlesbrough has an 
excellent dg aoc d to justify its existence, and 
it is to be ho that the members will do their 
best. The club has great expectations of the series 
of classes, quite apart from the club meetings, 
which start with December ; and the eight lecture- 
demonstrations will cover the whole course of photo - 
graphy, which will enable a novice to turn out 
some clean finished work. As the club onlv charges 
a five-shilling subscription, incidentally a substan- 

tial increase in membership is certain. 


A Note on Influence. 

The Leeds Camera Club has had а few inquiries 
from new members, and it is a gratifying feature 
that more than one has suggestel he has been 
spurred on to join a club through reading the society 
notes in THE А. P. One's work is not in vain when 
reports such as these come to light. Recently Mr. 
W. B. Tindall, the Yorkshire painter-artist. was 
present at this club, paying his annual visit, to 
criticise the members' work, an influence that is 
frequently apparent in the work produced. Mr. 
Scruton, one of the members, is a typical example 
of what I mean, for, at one time a very moderate 
tyro, he has become a successful winner of an award 
in THE A. P. slide competition. Good work in 
general is being done by this club, although the 
attendances leave much to be desired yet. 


Birmingham Exhibition. 
Excellent accounts have reached me of the success 


of the Birmingham exhibition, which, under the 
present war time conditions, was limited to members, 


with the exception of the slide classes only. The 
secretary has been good enough to send me the 
list of awards. In the members' section they are 
as follows :—Prints: Class т: medal, “ Camilla," 
A. J. Seward; certificate, “* A Welsh Landscape," 
A. J. Seward. Class 2: medal,“ The Monument,” 


F. Green; certificate, “ Norman Font," A. B. 
Hinsley ; certificate, ' A Gloucestershire Scene,” 
A. Hinsley. Class 3: certificate, ‘‘ Winter, 


Warley,” H. E. Bench; certificate, “ Cloisters, 
Gloster," N. Harris. Class 4: medal, '* A Scotch 
Impression," W. Harrison; medal, “ Mirror of the 
Sun," E. Smithells. Slides: Members’ section: 
medal, one set, W. Harrison ; certificate, one set, 
F. Green. Open section (pictorial) : medal, one 
set, R. Chalmers; certificate, one set, H. Smith ; 
certificate, one set, R. Macintosh. Open section 
(record and survey): medal, one set, H. Felton ; 
certificate, one set, R. Hancock; certificate, one 
set, Dr. Morton. Open section (scientific) : medal, 
one set, H. Hancock; certificate, one set, C. W. 
Colthrup. Autochromes: medal, “The Olive 
Grove," L. J. Steele; certificate, ‘‘ Chalets, Cham- 
pery,” Н. B. Lane; certificate, ‘‘ Golden Summer,” 
А. J. Seward. 


Yorkshire Slide Secretary Indisposed. 

Yorkshire Federationists will be sorry to hear 
that the health of Mr. W. H. Womersley still con- 
tinues to give cause for trouble. The earnest wish 
of all is that he will be speedily restored to robust 
health. He was to have lectured at the Leeds 
Photographic Society, but unable to attend for 
reasons stated; his place was deputised by Mr. R. 
Stockdale, the honorary secretary of the society. 
In a bright and chatty manner the members were 
escorted from Leeds to London, Ostend, Cologne, 
and up the Rhine to Coblenz; thence to Basle, to 
the Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, through 
Switzerland by Lucerne, to the Rhone Valley, and 
back to England by way of Brussels. 


Is Oil-printing Legitimate Photography ! 

What Sheffield terms their “ war-time exhibi 
tion " peers d took place under conditions that 
ar? not exactly to their liking, but they have no 
other choice, and one sometimes fears it may even 
be worse. A members’ show took the place of their 
usual ‘ annual" About eighty prints were staged, 
sixty-three in the competitive and twenty in the 
non-competitive classes. Considering the restric- 
tions imposed by war conditions, there was a wide 
diversity of subjects. The quality of the work was 
not uniform, but there were several pictures of 
more than passing merit. Mr. S. Wells, the presi- 
dent, had a charming religious subject, entitled 
" The Shrine," which was a tribute to his artistic 
instinct. It depicted three peasant girls kneeling 
at a wayside shrine in Italy. Apart from the 
human value of the theme, the treatment was 
first-rate, the light and shade bein brought out 
without too sharp а contrast. hough many 
thought the picture was entitled to the first prize, 
it was placed third. Mrs. MacGregor captured the 
premier award with a refined vignette of Wells, 
distinguished also for its technical excellence. Mr. 
T. Ibbetson was given the second prize for a strong 
rendering of a sunset at the seaside. A pleasing 
note in the exhibition was that so many members 
had found harmony in the field of natural scenery 
and old-time buildings. Dr. H. G. Paterson had 
a charming series of oil prints, which not only 
commanded attention, but attracted some criticism 
as to whether such work was legitimate photo- 
graphy. What does it matter? The base was 
photography and the means to the end. 


A Brief for the Small Camera. 

The trend of the fashion for the small camera has 
many points to recommend its more universal 
adoption, and some of its advantages were recently 
recounted at the Gloucester Photographic Society 
by Mr. G. Embrey, who is giving a series of free 
instructive lectures in the Technical Schools. For- 


merly Mr. Embrey, in common with the rest of us, 
always carried the usual portable form of stand 
camera, considered very compact in its day. Then 
he passed by an easy stage to the 5 by 4 Sanderson 
hand or stand, and finally arrived at the 3} by 2} 
folding pocket camera having double extension, 
so that he could use an assortment of lenses from a 
two-inch wide-angle to a teléphoto. The sje, he 
said, being small, the outfit is compact, easy to 
carry, and economical in working: it was also the 
most convenient for lantern slides by contact, and 
allowed an enlargement up to ro by 8 or over if 
desired. Plates or films could be used at will 
preferably the latter. To illustrate the small 
camera's possibilities Mr. Embrey made several 
flashlight exposures upon a model bust. 


Formula for Enlarging. 

Congratulations were showered upon Mr. A. 
Marshall at the photographic section of the Halifax 
Scientific Society recently, because he had won the 
first prize in Boots' competition for miniature 
camera work, open to all the country. This is not 
the only competition Mr. Marshall has recently 
been successful in, and some credit is due to his 
society for its approving aid. Оп the same evening 
of the congratulations Mr. C. Thomas gave a demon- 
stration of enlarging. After going through the 
methods of the mechanica! working of the process, 
he disclosed the formule of his many successes ; 
to wit, Correct exposure, Cleanliness, and Confidence. 


Edinburgh Roll of Hononr. 

Some societies more than others have contri- 
buted men to the colours, and none more than the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society. It has just 
prepared the list, and as at present compiled it 
includes no less than forty names for the Roll of 
Honour, but it is felt by the council that this does 
not include all the members who are serving, and 
they ask that any omission should be notified to 
the secretary. In this connection one notes that 
the treasurer, Mr. Macpherson, has been called u 
for military service since the session commenced, 
and his duties are in the meantime being undertaken 
by the secretary. 


A Meter is N А 

The Cardiff Camera Club is nothing if not thorough 
in all its undertakings. One of the vice-presidents, 
Mr. F. T. Gillett, recently demonstrated °“ Factorial 
Development." Want of space prevents ше 
from quoting from his excellent lecture more than 
just a few points. He pointed out that whilst all 
modern plates have a certain amount of latitude 
in exposure, and still give a good printing negative, 
it is absolutely necessary for best results to use an 
exposure meter. He proceeded to develop a plate, 
meanwhile mentioning that different kinds of plates 
and even different plates of the same make have 
varying development пека, some developing very 
uickly and some slowly with the same developer. 
n tank and time development a due allowance 
must be made for tbis factor. 


On Developers. 

Mr. Gillett added : Then again developers also act at 
different speeds, some bringing the image up very 
quickly, and some slowly. Most developers can be 

ut into two classes, high and low factor developers. 

e factor of a developer can be readily iound by 
dividing the time which elapses between ponring 
on the developer until the first appearance of image, 
into the total time of development necessary to 
produce the class of negative which meets the 
worker's approval. Another point to be remem- 
bered is that the rate of development depends upon 
the concentration of developer, the temperature of 
developer, and the developing speed of plate. The 
lecturer also pointed out that with many developers, 
such as Azol, etc., these factors were worked out, 
and each purchaser received with the concentrated 
developer tables which simplified matters for а 
beginner. “ Study a Watkins Manual" was the 
concluding advice. 
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“The Old State House, Hartford."—On page 452 of the 
present issue of THE A. Р. will be found a reproduction of one 
of the many strong pictures recently exhibited at the London ` 
Salon of Photography. The author, Mr. Wm. Н. Thompson, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., wrote to the effect that he 
would like the original picture in question to be handed over 
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to the corporation of the English Hertford at the close of the 
exhibition, as the subject would doubtless be of interest to 
them, many little courtesies havinz ben exchanged between 
the two towns from time to time. 
acknowledging to us the receipt of the picture, expresses his 
appreciation of this kindly thought on the е о our reader. 


The Mayor of Hertford, in 
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REDUCING 
LANTERN SIZE, 


NEGATIVES TO 


QO often, when going in for making 
lantern slides from a stock of nega- 
tives already on hand, one finds oneself 
placed in the predicament of wanting to 
make use of subjects covering a negative 
beyond the dimensions of the standard 
lantern plate. To reduce the subject 
of a negative a deal larger down to that 
of the lantern-plate size, either daylight 
or artificial light can be employed. Day- 
light being convenient, simple, and per- 
haps giving altogether the best results, 
makes it claim first attention. Although 
it can be done in other ways, still perhaps 
the way altogether the best is to make 
an opaque shutter out of a wooden 
framework with some opaque material 
stretched over it, as shown 
by fig. 1. Different ways of 
constructing such a shutter 
having been given in these 
pages on more than one 
occasion makes it needless to 
enter into the subject again. 
On the shutter and in the 
most convenient position — 
avoiding, of course, all win- 
dow bars, etc.—a hole of 
square dimensions should be 
cut in the opaque covering, 
as shown by A, fig. 1. This 
opening should be cut about 
half an inch larger each way 
than the longest side of the 
largest negative for use. 
Over this opening a negative 
carrier or holder should be 
fixed, as shown on fig. 6. The 
carrier or holder can be con- 
veniently made out of either 
two pieces of thick cardboard 
or thin three-ply wood, in the 
manner illustrated by figs. 2 
to 5, each piece of material 
to measure not less than 
three inches larger each way 
than the opening A on fig. 
I. In the centre of fig. 2 an 
opening the same size as the 
negative should be cut, as 
shown by B on fig. 3. To 
make a simple job of this 
opening, place a negative of the right 
size in the exact centre of fig. 2, then 
run à fine-pointed pencil round the two 
sides and ends of the negative.  After- 
wards remove the negative, take a sharp 
knife and cut out the opening which is 
indicated by B. Next, on one side only 
of fig. 3, apply a coating of glue; after- 
wards place it glued side downwards on 
the second piece of material, as shown 
on fig. 4. When sufficiently dry, cut the 
opening D in the centre of the second 
piece of material which fig. 3 is now 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


“dotted lines on fig. 4. 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


glued to. The size of the opening should 
be about a quarter of an inch smaller 
each way than the opening previously 
cut, as shown by black edges on fig. 5. 
This is to form a rabbet for the negative 
to rest up against. To keep the nega- 
tive from tumbling out, either two stout 
pins or two short thin nails can be either 
driven or pushed through from the back, 
and bent over on the front or negative 
side. Any superfluous length can after- 
wards be cut or filed off. Those who 
prefer working with the negative the 
right way up can accomplish this by 
cutting the carrier in the way shown by 
The portion 
shaded by dots on fig. 5 will then be 
reversible, and can be quickly changed 
from the horizontal to the upright;posi- 
tion by fixing on turnbuttons made, and 
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fixed "in the same way as described for 
keeping the negative from tumbling out 
of the carrier. The negative carrier, 
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now being in the completed stage, сап 
be fixed in position over the opening A 
in the shutter. The carrier can be best 
fixed on by coating the back of it over 
with glue, then placing it in position, 
and rubbing or pressing into contact 
with the shutter's covering. In some 
cases some trouble may be experienced 
in keeping the negative from jarring, 
which, of course, would render it verv 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain a 
really sharp slide. This trouble, needless 
to say, arises from a badly-fitting sash, 
and is most easily overcome by placing 
a piece of plain glass over the opening A 
cut in the shutter. This piece of glass 
is best and most easily fixed on the out- 
side side of the shutter by gluing strips 
of stout paper at the edges of the glass 
and on to the shutter's covering, as 
indicated by shade on fig. 7. The rigidity 
of the shutter may also suffer from the 
same cause. When this happens, the best 
remedy is to run screws of sufficient 
length through the shutter (at the 
corners) and into the wood of the window 
frame. 

Now, to set about reducing а 
larger subject on to a lantern plate. 
First insert the negative in the carrier 
fixed on the shutter. Next place a 
couple of lantern-size carriers in the 
dark slide, and load up with sensitised 
lantern plates in the same manner as 
ordinary dry plates. In the centre of 
the camera's ground glass focussing 
screen mark in black lines a square of 
з by з in. Then place the camera in posi- 
tion at right angles with, and in the 
centre of, the negative. Shift the 
camera backwards and forwards gradu- 
ally, and rack the bellows in and out 
until the amount of subject is well within - 
the square of three inches marked on the 
focussing screen. 

After focussing the subject sharply on 
the screen, cap the lens, and insert the 
dark slide previously loaded up with 
lantern plates, draw out the shutter, 
uncap the lens, and make the exposure. 
All the remaining operations should then 
be conducted in the usual way. The cor- 
rect exposure to give can be ascertained 
in any of the ways usually advocated. 
During the making of the slide the 
camera itself can either be used on its 
tripod, or—what is far more convenient 
for working—it can be temporarily fixed 
on to a box, and the box, with the camera 
attached, rest on a table of some kind 
pushed hard up against the window and 
immediately under the opening A. The 
box and camera can then be made to 
slide backwards and forwards at right 
angles with the negative, either by 
marking two parallel lines with a black 
pencil down the entire length of the 
table, or, if preferred, two narrow pieces 
of wood can be temporarily fixed on the 
table top in the same manner to serve 
as guides to the box while adjusting the 
camera. These guides should be made 
the same distance apart as the width of 
the box, as shown by E and F, figs. 3 
and 9. H: W. B. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See Supplement pages 6-7. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPES. 


WOVEMBER and 
< December may 
their dull 
gloomy 

but our 
readers in the 
M country know 
MA that there are days 
- and days even in 
The illustrations 


И 1 ў bring 
\апа 
weather, 


months. 


these 
were taken on one of those days 
when the landscape was a harmony 


of blue grey and dull gold. The 
foliage had almost all turned, that of 
the oak to russet, and of the elm to 
a golden yellow, while some of the 
trees were almost bare, and the wind 
was bringing down the crisp dry 
leaves at every gust. 

Now what sort of work may one 
do under such conditions ? The light 
was fairly good for the dullest part 
of the year, for the paper of a Bee 
meter darkened in sixteen seconds at 
two in the afternoon, the sun shining 
but not on the meter. So that for 


ordinary subjects an exposure of one- 
tenth of а second at F/8 appeared 
possible if we had nothing nearer than 
But the matter 


thirty or forty feet. 
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Fig. 1. 


of exposure in dull weather, even if 
the sun is shining, is one that requires 
some experience, and one often finds 
that a meter-calculated exposure needs 
some modification. 


The simple fact is that the light 
reflected from the shadows of a sub- 
ject is exceedingly feeble, and often 
fails to impress the plate sufficiently 
in what may be calculated as an 
adequate exposure. The autochrome 
worker has always found that when 
the light is below a certain standard 
he must make his calculations, and 
then double the exposure, and if the 
light falls still further, then the 
exposure must be /rebled or even 
quadrupled. "This is to allow for the 
fact that light of a tenth the strength, 
say, will not always do as much work 
in ten times the time. Of course, 
ultimately we reach a point at which 
the light would not affect the plate 
at all, and it is quite possible to 
change plates in daylight, if that 
light is extremely feeble. We have 
done this, in late twilight, with quite 
enough light to enable us to see the 
film surface of the plate, yet never a 
trace of fog on development. 

However, to get back to our ex- 
posing, the first point to note is that 
we may fairly safely give double the 
indicated exposures when working on 
dull days in the winter—no! dull days 


in the spring—and even when we get 
into February the light begins to 
gain markedly in actinic power. Of 
course, we must take into considera- 
tion the character of the subject, and 


whether the sun is shining into the 
darker parts or not. In fig. 1, for 
example, we have nothing near to 
the camera, and the sun was shining 
full on to the hedge, which is the 
darkest mass in the picture. On the 
other hand, in fig. 2, the camera was 
pointed towards the light, so that 
the shadow side of the tree and hedge 
was being photographed. Obviously, 
under such conditions we could get 
little more than a silhouette or a 
pattern of branches against the sky. 
This sort of effect, however, is often 
well worth doing, provided the nega- 
tive is kept soft enough in develop- 
ment to enable the delicacy of the sky 
gradation to be retained in the print. 

If we take fig. 3, and compare it 
with fig. 4, we shall see again what is 
worth attempting, and what is better 
left alone. The subject of fig. 4 is 
included in fig. 3, somewhere down 
the straight, uninteresting road. In 
the print there is detail visible in the 
nearest shadows in fig. 3, but it is 
very feeble, and will not show in the 
reproduction. Nor does this presence 
of detail indicate that the exposure 
has been sufficient. А good test on 


Fig. 2. 


this point is the relative tone of the 
near and the more distant portions. 
Here we have the trees half a mile 
away as dark as those close at hand, 
which is obviously wrong. By select- 
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Fig. 3. 


ing the one tree, however, and that 
almost a leafless one, we avoid heavy 
shadows, and keep the whole scheme 
delicate and actually much more 
suggestive of winter than is fig. 3. 
Of course it is not always desirable 
to have our winter trees entirely 
leafless. Bare branches and twigs 
often appear wiry against the sky. 


especially if the negative is quite 
sharp, with modern  anastigmatic 


sharpness, and is rather fully deve- 
loped. Trees with а few leaves left 
on them often suggest the sad autumn 
days far better than quite leafless 
trees can do. We think this will be 
apparent on comparing figs. 5 and 6. 
But we want to point out also how 
important it is to pay attention to 
the foreground, first to have some 
interest in it, and second, to have it 
in harmony with the general character 
of the subject. In fig. 5 the fore- 
ground is a stretch of meadow. It 
is all much of the same tone, provides 
nothing of interest, and does not in 
any way help matters by leading the 
eye anywhere. That is, it contains 


Fig. 5. 
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no lines, no contribution 
to the composition. 


The arrangement of 
fig. 6 is not dissimilar 
in the main, but the 
effect is vastly better as 
a composition, and the 
suggestion of ап early 
winter day much more 


forcible. Yet the two 
plates were exposed 
within a couple of 
minutes of each other, 
and not more than 
twenty yards apart. 


Briefly, what are the 
reasons for the superior- 
ity of fig. 6? First, 
as a composition, Or an 
arrangement of parts, for 
that is what composition means. In 
fig. 5 we have vertical lines, the 
tree stems, and horizontal lines, the 
meeting of the meadow and the 
hedge, so that there is rather а 
lack of variety. Also there are no 
pleasant curving lines. Then we have 
very little light carried into the 
darks, or dark carried into the lights. 
The composition of fig. 6 is superior 
because of the variety of line—the 
curved lines in the road and the 
varied slope of the tree trunks. The 
mass of light, that is the sky is broken 
up partly by the clouds and also by 
the leaves still hanging on the trees, 
while the dark foreground is broken 
up by the light reflected from the 
wet roadway. 

So much for the composition. Аз 
to the feeling or sentiment, we think 
the leaning over of the trees suggests a 
drooping quite in keeping with the 
faling leaves, while the sky betokens 
rainy weather, an idea not belied 
by the wet condition of the road. 
The bit of distant hill, to which the 
curving road carries the eye, is also 
a help, avoiding the 
shut-in feeling that one 
gets from fig. 5. 

One can find a few 
subjects for the camera 
even in the dull weather 
if one goes out with the 
intention of seeking the 
characteristic and beau- 
tiful aspects of nature 
under such conditions. 


THE NOVICE'S 
NOTE BOOK. 


Articles for Beginners pub- 
lished in previous issues include, 
among other subjects : 


“Some Interior Sub- 
jects: 
“ Varnishing a Nega- 


> 


tive. 
'" Some"Jottings for the 
Picture Maker.” 
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'" The Simplicity of Enlarging.” 
'" Camera Manipulation in the Field.” 


““ Pictorial Material, and How to Use 
IE 


“ How to Photograph Plants.” 


Copies of back numbers may be 
obtained (if still in print). price three- 
pence each, postpaid, on application to 
the Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, 
Long Acre, London, W,C. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legtbly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, IHE AMATEUK PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
W.C., and marked “ Query ” or “Criticism ” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Indoor Portraiture. 

Would six incandescent gas-burners, with 

reflector behind, be enough for 1 sec. exposure, 

F/8, plate 300 H. and D.? G. A. B. (Sheffield). 

We hesitate to offer any opinion on а 

case outside our own experience, yet 
from what you tell us we should think 
the exposure would be nearer a minute 
than a second. But the only satisfactory 
answer must be found by actual trial. 
Metol. 


(т) How can I test metol, etc. ? 
reduce bromide enlargements ? 
R. B. G. (Bideford). 


Dissolve 1 part in 20 parts pure water, 
add a little sulphuric acid. Set the vessel 
in melting ice, add a solution of sodium 
or potassium nitrite until the solution 
just smells of nitrous acid. Set aside, 
when a mass of needle-like crystals will 
separate. (2) Use dilute hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer quite freshly made. 


Deekle Edges. 
Can you tell me how to make deckle edges to 
mounts, like those on accompanying note- 
paper ? H. b. (Morley). 
The edges on sample sent are appa- 
rently made in the manufacture of the 
sheet, but you can get a somewhat 
similar effect by creasing the paper, 
damping it along the folded edge, and 
gently pulling apart. 


Photographing the Moon. 


(1) Is it possible to photograph the moon with 
24 in. telescope and folding Kodak ? (2) Would 
special plates be necessary ? 


J. С. H. (Colwyn Вау). 
(1) Yes, it would be possible by fixing 
the camera into the end of the telescope, 
but you have to contend with the fact 
that the moon is continuously moving, 
i.e. 360 degrees of angle in twenty-four 
hours, or r degree in four minutes of 
time, or } degree, i.e. moon's diameter, in 
two minutes. (2) Hence the quicker 
the plate, the shorter the exposure, the 
less the movement of image, and the 
Sharper the picture. 
Hypo Testing, Ete. 
(1) Is it sufficient to let the drippings from the 


en drop into the permanganate solution ? 
2 
3 


(2) How can I 


Is it possible to photograph searchlights ? 
Can a photograph be taken direct on to 
A. M. (Didsbury). 
(1) Dilute the permanganate solution 
to a pale (wild rose petal) pink. Soak 
the print five minutes in just as much 
water as will cover it. Mix equal quanti- 


bromide paper ? 


‘ties of the test solution and wash-water 


(2) It depends on how long time the 
searchlight keeps in one position, speed 
of plate, stop, etc. (3) You can make a 
negative by exposing a piece of (prefer- 
ably rapid) bromide paper in the camera, 
and giving it about twenty to thirty 
times the exposure of an “ ordinary 
plate." This is now developed, the nega- 
tive image removed, and then the residual 
silver bromide developed to a positive. 
This is more of the nature of an interest- 
ing experiment than an every-day prac- 
tical process. 


Lantern. 
I have the use of a lantern belonging to a church. 
Could it be used for enlarging ? What is the 
best text-book ? Could I use the lantern in 
photographing groups in place of magnesium ? 
Could you give any guide to exposure in flash- 
light photography. A. W. (Manchester). 
Doubtless this is purely a projection 
lantern. The lens is not likely to be 
suitable for enlarging. You will find both 
the following works helpful: “ Enlarge- 
ments, their Production, etc.," С. Rodwell 
Smith; ‘‘ Magnesium Light Photo- 
graphy," F. J. Mortimer. Our publishers 
can supply them at 1s. 2d. each, post 
free. The latter work will guide you in 
the matter of exposure. It would not be 
practicable to use the projection lantern 
for lighting the figure group, as the re- 
quired exposure would be far too long 
for figure work. 


Painting Lamp. 
Shall I use any special kind of paint for my 
dark-room lamp, etc. ? E. M. T. (Oporto). 
Use white or cream bath enamel paint. 
This is put up ready for use in small tins, 
and obtainable at almost any up-to-date 
“ oi-shop " in England. But we cannot 
say how or whence you may obtain it 
in Portugal. 


Stand Development. 
I have lately used stand development with 
glycin one hour for slightly under-exposed nega- 
tives, with result of beautifully soft pictures. 
Do you advise stand development ? etc. 
C. T. (Osborne). 
We recommend any worker to use the 
method (stand, tank, time, dish, etc.) 
which gives him the kind of negative 
he prefers. It is entirely a matter of 
personal taste and fancy and general 
convenience. We cannot say the time 
required for the developer you quote. 
Different plates, different times, etc. The 
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best way to answer your question is to 
try it for yourself. Put the developer in 
the tank first, and lower the plates into 
the fluid, being careful to avoid tiny cling- 
ing air-bells. 
Enlarging. 
(1) Could I enlarge 3ł by 2} to 8} by 6} by 
fixed-focus enlarger (2) Could I enlarge on 
self-toning paper with the same apparatus ? 


(3) Could I get a new lens fitted to my camera 
to take sharper and better pictures ? 


W. W. (Glasgow). 
A fixed-focus enlarger is fixed as regards 

the proportion of negative to print. We 
have no means of knowing what the 
proportion may be in your case. (2) 
Not practicable. (3) This is a question for 
the camera makers. But in all probability 
there will be no great difficulty in the 
matter. Yet you may consider whether 
it would not be better to effect an ex- 
change, giving your camera as it is in 
part payment for another camera and lens, 
according to your fancy. 
Moonlight Exposure. 

Can you give me any rough idea as to probable 

exposure under following conditions: Full 

moon, view from roof of house, no near objects, 

plate speed, say, 200 Н. and D., stop F/16? 

Does the strength of moonlight vary ? 

F. M. A. (Harrow). 
With F/8, which will probably be quite 

small enough, the exposure is about 
half an hour, or four times this with F/16. 
Should there be snow on the ground the 
exposure may be reduced to one-half. 
Full-moon light has been estimated at 
one standard candle at twelve feet. 
Sunlight is equal to about 800,000- 
1,000,000 moonlight. The higher up the 
moon is in the sky—all other things being 
equal —the stronger the light. 


Dewing Lens. 

Have made an enlarger, etc., but have difficulty 

by steamiug of lens. Have drilled a few holes, 

etc., but no success. P. W. B. (Edinburgh). 

The question of dewing of lens is a 

matter of difference of temperature of 
air and lens, and also amount of moisture 
in theair. If the air is very moist dew will 
be formed by any surface cooler than the 
air. Put the lens in a warm (not hot) 
place, e.g. on kitchen mantelpiece, if there 
18 а fire there, for an hour or so before use. 
One or two holes above and below the 
lens will permit a current of air to pass, 
and so aid in preventing dewing. 
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Brushes. 


So much is being said about the comb, that I am impelled, 
with my usual perverseness, to write about the brush. The 
comb, so far as Ї am aware, has never had a photographic 
application, although it might very well introduce a new decora- 
tive motif. But the brush is a favourite tool among the photo- 
graphic tribe, and its use appears to be getting more so. Some 
childlike people imagine that this partiality for the brush is 
quite a recent thing among photographers, but actually the 
brush is one of the oldest of photographic implements, and, 
what is more, it was used at a very early stage, not merely 
as a mechanical tool, but as an additional artistic weapon 
for the purpose of controlling the result. The sable, and the 
bear, and the badger, as well as that animal of uncertain genus 
which supplies the oilist with the '' pied de biche,” were shaking 
in their overcoats almost as soon as photography began. 


Original Sin. 


The camel-hair brush (so-called, of course, because the hairs 
are obtained, not from the camel, but from the squirrel) was 
as well known to photographers in the fifties as it is in these 
days of uncontrollable processes. It was good old Dr. Diamond, 
I believe, who introduced it into photography. At first it 
was restricted to a modest use as a means of iodising paper. 
““ The expense of good camel's-hair brushes," he wrote in 1854, 
* has been objected to by some; I can only say I have never 
used but one solitary brush for many scores of sheets of paper, 
and that brush I keep in an egg-cup, not washing it, but putting 
it by as used." In view of what we know of the subsequent 
history of this and its kindred implements, there is something 
very sinister in his advice to let the brush follow a serpentine 
course over the sheet. The invasion of Eden was beginning. 


Bristling. 


Not for long was the use of the brush in photography limited 
to purely mechanical applications. The nineteenth century 
was still in its sumptuous middle when a photographer, cloaking 
his identity under the bitter name of “ Gallo-Nitrate," wrote 
as follows: “ Should any part of the picture, such as a church 
tower or other object in the distance, develop too rapidly, the 
same may be much retarded by using a third brush ’’—a third 
brush !—*' with plain water alone, thus weakening the solution 
in that particular part." Then it was that hair began to be 
pulled, probably to make more brushes, and the fur to fly. A 
most animated controversy followed through page after page 
of an ancient journal (not a photographic journal either) on the 
subject of brushes, until at length somebody had to remonstrate 
at the eternal snip-snap which was going on among the devotees 
of the new art. Апа after the snip-snap, of course, there came 
a brush up. 


A Necessary Too!. 


At the present day the photographer thinks nothing of having 
a battery of brushes— some of them he calls mops—for various 
obscure operations, such as dabbing, and softening, and smooth- 
ing. He could at a pinch produce photographs without camera, 
and lens, and plate, but hardly without a brush. Sometimes 
also he uses his brushes for secular purposes, and thereby 
improves them for future use with his pigments. Thus a very 
distinguished exponent of the control processes in photography, 
whose work with the brush is always a joy to watch, told us 
the other evening how he had used his choice camel's-hair to 
carrv out some artificial fertilisation in his tomato beds, trans- 
ferring the pollen on those delicate hairs. The use of choice 
and separated brushes for art manœuvres may, in course of 
time, fade away, and we shall have the controlists exercising 
their pictorial magic with the shaving brush, or the clothes 
brush, or the blacking brush, as the case may be. 
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The Stable Broom Тоо. 


Something of this kind is intimated in а 
cutting from the Yorkshire Weekly Post, 
which a reader in Huddersfield has sent me. 
It contains an account of a lecture delivered before the 
Leeds Camera Club by Mr. Thomas E. Green on the pro- 
duction of coloured lantern slides, and we are told that the 
method is simplicity itself. '' An ordinary stable brush is 
first dipped in clear water and then applied to a corner of the 
required leaf (the film of water colour). А slight touch is 
sufficient to bring away a considerable amount of colour." I 
can well believe it. As my correspondent truly remarks, the 
use of the stable broom will probably make the result sketchy 
and impressionistic to the last degree. It is evident that we 
have not yet discovered all the heights and depths of which 
brush work is capable. 


Otherwise Engaged. 


According to a Glasgow paper, the reason why a certain 
fashionable wedding at Hampstead was neglected by the photo- 
graphers was because ''the whole photographic profession in 
London was at that time concentrated on the Lord Mayor's 
Show." This is said quite seriously, and the vision crossed 
my mind of all London's photographers formed up tensely 
ready for action while the City liverymen trotted out from 
Guildhall. The organisation required to photograph that 
annual performance must have taxed the resources of Bond 
Street and St. John's Wood to the utmost, and if these genteel 
studios showed no outward perturbation, that only suggests 
how well they can carry it off. 


'* A Whisked Yoke.’’ 


Many writers have tried their hands on a description" of 
the gurgling foam of the sea, from Frederick Tennyson with 
his “ foam gems seething in clear wine" upwarde. But a 
picture of some foam breaking on the beach, shown at a photo- 
graphic exhibition in the provinces, has stimulated a writer 
in a local paper, and he describes the effect variously as “a 
wonderful lather,” '' ostrich plumes," '' whipped cream," and. 
finally, ‘‘ a whisked yoke." I have not the remotest idea what 
a whisked yoke is, but having borne a whiskered yoke since 
yesterday morning, I shall resort at once to some of that “ won- 
derful lather.” 


Just the Difíerence. 


“ How melancholy ’tis,”’ said I, 

“ To think photography can lie, 
Can make things different seem, 
And hit your self-esteem, 

Can every feature falsify, 

Make every countenance awry, 

The gentle saint appear a guy, 
And real life like a dream ! ” РЕ 


“ That may be very true,” said he, 

“ Though all, perhaps, would not agree ; 
For instance, there's my wife, 
Whose discontents are rife, 

But her complaint, it seems to me, 

Is not of unreality, 

But that photography should be 
So very true їо Ше!” 


—— 
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No doubt there is a purpose for everything in Nature’ 
but it is very difficult to see what purpose other than 
a malignant one is served by the housefly, 
which breeds in filth and introduces it to 
the sugar basin; the bluebottle, which shows 
an unwelcome fancy for the family joint ; 
the flesh fly, which is causing great trouble at the front 
by its ghastly habit of depositing its eggs in open 
wounds ; or the gadfly, with its malignant and possible 
anthrax-transmitting sting. Nor, to go further afield, 
can one place in a beneficent scheme of things the 
tsetse fly, which carries the germs of sleeping sickness, 
or the mosquito, which transmits yellow fever. Mr. 
Martin Duncan, who at the Camera Club the other 
evening brought his battery of microscopes and his 
camera to bear upon these “ Huns of the insect world," 
and showed what fearful lancets and stilettos protrude 
from the jaws of some of them—the gadfly is a sort of 
winged Woolwich-—did not enlighten his audience as 
to the why and wherefore of their creation. But 
perhaps, since he attributes to the introduction of the 
Egyptian mosquito and the consequent spread of 
malaria the overthrow of Greek civilisation from 
400 B.C. onwards, as seen in the insidious degeneration 
of intellect, art, and morals, it may be that the insects 
are still working out some purpose in the ups and downs 
of nations., 


HUNNISH 
INSECTS. 


+ 
Everybody in London will surely endeavour to visit 
the remarkable exhibition of Canadian war photo- 
graphs which was opened on 


THE CANADIAN wan Monday last at the Grafton 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Galleries, Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street, W., by Sir George 

Perley, K.C.M.G., Acting High Commissioner for 
Canada. Apart from their intense topical interest and 


realism, these pictures will have an added interest for 
photographers. They are mostly enlargements, many 
of them on a Gargantuan scale, and are fine examples 
of technical photography in which both the journalistic 
instinct and a keen eve for striking compositions are 
demonstrated. They form probably one of the finest col- 
lections of battle pictures yet shown, and many of them 
were secured by the Canadian official photographer 
when under very heavy fire. In some it is obvious 
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that shells were exploding in most inconvenient proxi- 
mity to the camera; but in almost every case there 
is a distinct evidence of pictorial conception that will 
eppeal to every visitor to the gellerv. At the same 
time all the thrills of the battlefield (including pictures 
of the "tanks ") are well caught, and conveyed to 
the observer in the security of а London gallery. The 
orginal negatives were all approximately half-plate 
in size or less, while some of the enlargements are over 
eleven feet long. We understand thet Messrs. Raines 
and Co., of Ealing, undertook the making, mounting, 
framing, and titling of the whole of the pictures, a task 
for which, needless to say, this firm is admirably 
equipped, and which they have carried out with charac- 
teristic thoroughness and success. The exhibition 
remains open until December 16, and all the proceeds 
of the exhibition will be devoted to the Canadian War 
Memorial Fund. 
We are glad to note that considerable success has 
attended the personally conducted rambles round 
about London inaugurated 
SUNDAY RAMBLES ROUND some time ago by Мг. A. H. 
ABOUT LONDON. Blake, whose knowledge of 
the capital is probably unique. 
These rambles are being continued until the end of the 
year, and readers of THE A. P. who wish to participate 
should communicate with the hon. secretary for the 
rambles, Miss E. M. Gribble, Brabazon House, Moreton 
Street, S.W., and ask for detailed particulars and 
places of meeting. On Saturday, December 16, a 
special visit is to be paid to the Grand Priory of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Priory Church 
of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. This intensely interesting 
and historical locality will well repay a visit. 
ка 
The educational value of a well arranged ''one- 
man ” show as a regular feature in the life of a photo- 
graphic society—a point which has 
received consistent advocacy through 
the editorial columns of this journal 
—has been abundantly confirmed in 
the experience of the Canterbury Camera Club, which 
has recently held a most successful exhibition of pic- 
torial work by Mr. Н. E. Philpot. The opportunity 
of carefully examining and comparing a number of 
pictures produced over a fairly long period by an 
individual worker should be occasionally provided for 
in the programme of. every "live" photographic 
community. Mr. Philpot is one of the “ strong теп” 
of the Canterbury Club, and his work is fairly well 
known beyond the borders of his home district, from 
the fact that he is (or was before the war) a regular 
contributor to London and provincial exhibitions, at 
which he has frequently secured well merited recogni- 
tion. The foundation of his continued progress and 
success is based upon the solid rock of a first-class 
mastery of technique—the only sure and lasting basis 
of achievement in matters artistic. A typical example 
of his work is reproduced on page 461. At a recent 
meeting, Mr. F. C. Snell and Mr. J. Ogden, artist- 
photographers both, and vice-presidents of the Canter- 
bury Club, gave instructive, detailed criticisms of the 
pictures, and initiated a discussion which should prove 
of the utmost educational value to cach of the large 
number of members and their friends who were present. 


THE '* ONE.MAN" 
SHOW. 
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graphers from their own negatives appear to 

be of two kinds—those which are absolutely 

straightforward enlarged prints, made in an 
enlarger with either daylight or an artificial illuminant, 
and those which have been subsequently worked up, 
and a more pleasing effect produced by a certain amount 
of handwork. Without attempting to discuss the 
ethics of the legitimacy of handwork on photographic 
prints, it may be sufficient to say that when the picture 
is materially improved in regard to its tone values by 
this additional attention, and the handwork does not 
betray its presence, there is every excuse for the pro- 
cedure being followed. There are very few amateurs’ 
negatives produced that, when enlarged, will not be 
the better for a little helpful “ pulling together " of 
this character. This is generally admitted, and the 
query department of THE A. P. bears witness to the 
great desire on the part of readers of this journal to 
acquire further knowledge of the subject. 

We will take, for instance, a typical landscape sub- 
ject, well composed as regards the masses, but possess- 
ing a practically blank sky, with a variety of intrusive 
high lights in the foreground, and quite unavoidable 
when the negative was taken. In addition, there are 
minor defects in the shape of pinholes, and, say, a 
scratch across one part of the negative, and a defective 
spot. A straight enlargement from this negative, 
while not being altogether bad, could hardly be regarded 
as entirely successful, or as conveying the true spirit 
of the scene as it struck the vision of the photographer. 

One of the best methods available for the amateur, 
and quite within the scope of every worker, is the fol- 
lowing. It does not claim to be new, as it is largely 
practised by many leading photographers, and has 
been described more than once. It is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently simple and good to bear repetition, and 
incidentally answer innumerable queries on the subject. 
More elaborate methods, such as those employing the 
air-brush, or dry powder colour and stump, for working 
up, will be considered in a future article; the present 
process to be dealt with is that in which ordinary 
artists’ oil colour is used. It must not be assumed, 
however, that it is advocated that oil colour be painted 
solidly on to the surface of the print. The result 
would be hopelessly bad in nearly every case. The 
pigment should be applied in the form of a thin film 
smeared over the gelatine surface, strengthening shadows 
here, and by contrast heightening high lights elsewhere. 

In practice the surface of the print is first prepared 
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WORKING UP 


A PRACTICAL METHOD. 


by applying a little ordinary spirits of turpentine with 
a pledget of cotton wool or wad of linen. The turpen- 
tine should be well rubbed in, and the rubbing con- 
tinued until it is practically all polished off again. It 
is obvious that any corrections of minor defects, in 
the shape of spotting or scratching out, should be post- 
poned to the last, otherwise the turpentine will 
either remove the spotting or saturate through to the 
paper where the film has been abraded. 

For a black and white bromide, a tube of ordinary 
ivory black or lampblack is all that is required, and 
as a medium use a mixture of turpentine and terebene 
in equal parts. Terebene is largely used by artists’ 
colourmen as a patent drier, and it certainly possesses 
the quality of drying really rapidly. 

To apply the pigment, slightly moisten a piece of 
rag with the terebene mixture, wrap it round the finger 
tip, and then take up a little of the pigment, which 
should have been squeezed out on to a palette. An 
even “tone ” is then smeared over the entire surface 
of the print, producing a uniform grey film. The 
shadows can, if necessary, be still further strengthened 
at the same time and in the same manner. 

By regulating the amount of medium to produce 
the desired degree of fluidity of the pigment, this per- 
fectly even tint is easily obtained. With a clean 
piece of rag wrapped round a finger tip the high lights 
(which may be in the foreground, middle distance, or 
sky) can now be rubbed out. With very little practice, 
by adding further touches of pigment in necessary 
places where suggestions of deeper shadow are wanted 
or contours of clouds, and introducing positive touches 
of high light elsewhere by picking out with a clean 
corner of the rag, an extraordinary amount of modelling 
and building up can be introduced. Extraneous high 
lights can be stopped out, and the masses “ pulled 
together." The photographic image in the meantime 
remains dominant through the thin film of pigment, 
and is merely strengthened as regards tones. If the 
film of pigment has been allowed to get too dry, a 
slight touch with a rag moistened with turpentine will 
immediately clear it. 

When the tonal values have been dealt with as 
described, the entire surface can be gone over with a 
fine-edged retoucher's knife or pointed lancet, as used 
in bromoil work ; and, provided the film of the original 
enlargement is perfectly dry and hard, it is now pos- 
sible to gently scrape away every black or dark speck 
that may disfigure the surface. This is more readily 
done in view of the film of pigment with which it is 
covered. The thin knife-blade should be used at 
right angles to the surface of the print, and a gentle 
scraping action employed. After all the dark spcts 
have been removed or modified in this fashion, all 
that has now to be done is to level up any white spots 
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that remain. This is done most readily with a small 
sable brush and Indian ink. Ап ordinary cake of 
Indian ink is quite the best all-round tint for spotting 
the average monochrome print, provided no very large 
surfaces have to be filled in, and provided also the 
colour of the print is not a positive one, such as red, 
light brown, blue, or green. The brush is moistened 
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VIGNETTING. 
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with water, and the point worked on the cake of Indian 
ink until a small quantity is taken up. This can be 
tried on a piece of plain paper first before applving 
to the print, which, curious as it may appear, takes 
this small amount of water colour spotting quite readilv 
in spite of its surface now being covered with medium 
and pigment of a greasy nature. 


By “ONLOOKER.” 


Special to '" The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


YFRPIGNETTE is the French word for a 
{ little vine. In the seventeenth century 
it became a fashion to surround small 
woodcuts, etc., with a border of vine 
leaves and tendrils. These pictures had 
softened-off edges. Thus we get the 
photographic ‘ vignette." although the 
word has lost its original meaning. 


Photographic Vignetting 

is as old as the days of the wet plate (collodion). When 
first introduced the idea was sold as a secret process. It 
was done by cutting an opening in a piece of card, serrating 
or turning up the edges, or fixing cotton wool to edges of 
opening, nailing the card to the face of the printing frame, 
and loosely packing the space between the card and face 
of the negative with cotton wool. Thin sheet lead was 
sometimes used in place of card. Presently vignetting 
plates were sold. These consisted of clear glass flashed 
yellow on one side, an oval central space being free from 
colour. 

The present-day amateur can adopt the idca by coating a 
piece of clear glass with gelatine solution, and when this is 
dry, colouring the edges with very dilute red ink (ink and 
water) applied to the gelatine either by a brush or by a 
dipping bath, in the same way that graduated sky screens 
may be made by dipping a gelatined plate into dilute yellow 
dye. 

Extra soft vignetting can be obtained by increasing the 
distance between the card and negative. Four narrow 
pieces of wood, say from half to one inch thick, are fastened 
to the edges of the face of the frame, and the card attached 
to these lifters. 

Additional softness may be obtained by covering the 
face of the card vignetted with some light-diffusing medium, 
e.g. tissue paper, ground glass, or, in the case of strong 
direct sun or arc hght, thin white sheet opal glass may 
be used. 

Diffused daylight is preferable to direct sunlight. The 
printing frame should be rotated through ag right angle 
two or three times during printing. 

Artificial light (gas, electric, etc.) for gaslight or bromide 
contact printing generally means a small or concentrated 
light source. To soften off the edge effect of the vignetter, 
it is advisable to use a diffusing medium, e.g. tissue paper, 
or to wobble the printing frame during printing, so that 
the impinging rays fall on the glass and card at many 
different angles. 

Modified Vignetters. 

In some cases it is advantageous to attach tissue paper 
to the cut-out card, covering its opening, and then at the 
required part to cut a hole in the tissue paper. This plan 
is useful in the case of a portrait that has been over-strongly 
lighted or over-developed, so that the head part does not 
normally print strong enough by the time all else is fully 
printed. Alternatively any part of the tissue paper may 
be made very nearly transparent by applying gum water 
locally with a paint brush. 
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Other Forms of Vignetters. 

Where two or more identical prints are wanted it mav 
be worth while to make a vignetter by dabbing oil pigment 
on to finely ground glass. Or we can build up vignetters 
by sandwiching, between two clear-glass plates, two or more 
pieces of tissue paper having different sized openings and 
serrated edges. 

Again we may make a vignetter for almost any special 
effect by roughly painting the design or form with black 
ink on white card, and then photographing this with a lens 
put out of focus to the exact degree of softened edges that 
we may desire. 

Stop-out or Disc. 

The familiar notion of a vignetted print is one with a 
graduated background or border, shading off into white or 
light paper. But we can apply the term to the opposite 
case Where the pictures shade off into a dark margin. 
One of the means for producing a dark margin is by a disc 
or stop-out. The former usually consists of a more or 
less oval-shaped piece of opaque paper, with or without 
serrated edges, and attached to a piece of glass. The stop- 
out may conveniently take the form of a tuft of cotton wool 
(white, pink, black), sandwiched between two pieces of 
clear glass. Due care is needed to see that the edges of 
the tuft are graduated, etc. 


Fancy Vignetting. 

This term has been applied to any form of vignetting 
except the original light-ground effect. The form where 
we have a figure seen against a dark background, and with 
margins shading off into darkness, is often termed Egyptian, 
Russian, or dark vignetting. If the background and margins 
are grey the result has been termed a grey vignette or 
photo-mezzotvpe. 

Dark Vignette. 

The figure should have either a black background or 
one of such colour as to give something near clear glass in 
the negative. If an ordinary plate be used, a dark-red 
tablecloth, green curtain, etc., may serve. Cut a piece of 
opaque card of such size that you can, by gentle bending, 
spring it into the folds of the camera bellows, somewhere 
about midway between the lens and focussing screen. 
Out of the centre of the card cut an opening rather less 
than half the size of the vignetted figure, and serrate the 
edges. Its position, size, and shape may require some 
revision, as indicated by viewing the figure through this 
internal card vignetted on the ground glass. A fairly 
strong but not harsh scheme of lighting is advisable, pre- 
ferably a sidelighting. If the sitter has dark hair, a suspicion 
of powder may be advisable. The clothing should not be 
too dark. 

The resulting negative, which must not be too soft in 
contrast, should without further ado give, by direct (or 
enlarged) printing, a dark vignette. For this reason this 
method presents special attractions to the non-visible 
printing methods, e.g. gaslight and bromide, platinotype, 
carbon, etc. Possibly, also, it may some day catch the 
fancy of the oil and bromoil contingent. 
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NE of the largest London stores has for some years issued 
C) a catalogue containing toys specially suited to the require- 
ments of prospective '' Santa Clauses." One of these reached 
my residence shortly before last Christmas, and was a source 
of intense interest to my youngster. Time after time he went 
over the illustrations, and finally decided that a Noah's Ark 
and nothing else must be provided by '' Santa Claus." 

Knowing the flimsy character of the average Noah's Ark, 
coupled with the almost inhuman destructive instinct of this 
boy, I decided that the article must be a home-made one. This 
was strongly made of quarter-inch wood, the house part being 
painted green, and the roof and windows a flaming red, these 
colours being specially requested of Santa Claus. 

There was the'ark all resplendent in colours and reposing on 
four wheels, but the problem was how to fill it with inhabitants. 
The only thing obtainable was the wooden monstrcsity made, 
I suspect, somewhere in the vicinity of the Rhine, and these 
were taboo. 

Having some little knowledge of the use of the hand-frame 
fret-saw, it was decided to make the animals at home. These 
could of course not be made as models by means of the saw, 
but it was quite a simple matter to make them on the “ flat ^ 
by pasting photographs of animals on to fretwood, and cutting 
them out, which left the wooden outline of the animal together 
with the photograph. 

The reverse was naturally only white wood, but a little work 
with pencil and water-colour soon rectified this defect. | 

The animal thus formed would not remain in a standing 
position, so a small piece of wood was cut out to form a plat- 
form. Upon this the feet of the animal were seccotined, and 
the toy was completed. e 

Those who have photographs of animals will have no difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient subjects to form these toys, but for the 
less fortunate I might explain that the subjects of the illustra- 
tion were obtained from half-tone blocks cut out from various 
sources, such as Country Life, the Feathered World, and similar 
publications. The handsome motor-car was produced from а 
photographic reproduction in a motor-car journal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noah were not so easy to find. The problem 
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was solved by tracing the figure of ‘‘ Sunny Jim ” from a Force 
packet, which was correctly coloured with water-colours both 
sides of the figure being painted exactly alike. This made a 
highly satisfactory Mr. Noah. Mrs. Noah is one of Hassall’s 
productions, also traced on to the wood, cut out with the saw, 
and coloured. The reverse of this figure was painted to show 
the back of the lady, owing to the picture being taken “ full 
face," 

As these two figures proved so eminently satisfactory to 


are ee 


Mr. and Mrs. Noah. 


the boy, I have photographed them on a 
large scale, in order to show the idea, but 
unfortunately, owing to the lack of colouring, 
the effect seems rather crude, whereas, in 
reality, they are most effective. The same 
figures will be seen in the background of 
the picture, showing an assortment of 
some of the toys I produced. 

The great thing in such home-made toys 
is that the child learns exactly what the 
real animal looks like, and has not to 
unlearn the ideas introduced by badly 
carved wooden animals 
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“WHY ENLARGE?" 


To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—I fail to agree with your correspondent's opinion that 
there is only one legitimate reason for enlarging, namely, that 
of producing wall pictures. Surely one great object of enlarging 
is to bring out the less noticeable details of a small picture ; 
for example, what is the artistic value of a vest-pocket size 
photograph compared with that of a whole-plate enlargement 
of the same subject ? Moreover, I am unable to see where 
your correspondent would economise were he to employ a 
professional to produce the hundred prints alluded to, when 
for one-half this cost he can obtain a really good piece of enlarg- 
ing apparatus, and with the exercise of care and patience turn 
out the enlargements himself. 

Of course it cannot be denied that the enlargement is not 
as sharp as the ordinary contact print, but I myself have enlarged 
about six diameters a single portrait from a group without 
there being any appreciable loss of “ quality ” ; besides, one must 
not forget that framed enlargements are not going to be scruti- 
nised to the same extent that one would examine a small 

rint. 

i: Art is long and time is fleeting," but I should have thought 
that Mr. Underhill would have been able to produce some good 
enlargements during that two or three years, unless his nega- 
tives were of a quality that would not bear enlarging. 

Your correspondent likewise seems to overlook the fact that 
very often only a small part of a negative requires enlarging in 
order to render the most artistic result, and that the whole 
photograph, even in the form of a contact print, may not con- 
stitute a “picture ” ; also we cannot lay much stock in his young 
friends' opinions when we consider how few adults really appre- 
ciate a '' soft focus ” enlargement. Besides, the man in the 
street is not of an artistic temperament, for we have only to 
observe how he overcrowds the walls of his abode with pictures. 

Speaking from the results I myself have obtained, I con- 
sider enlarging to be one of the most fascinating branches of 
the hobby, while at the same time it amply repays one for the 
time and trouble spent over it.— Yours, etc., 


London. G. R. M. Swan. 


SIR,—I have read with much interest the letter from Mr. 
H. M. Underhill in your issue of November 27. In very many 
ways I feel that he has hit the right nail exactly on the head. 
We do enlarge too much. Of course, the modern tendency is 
for a very small vest-pocket camera, and the subsequent enlarge- 
ment of the negatives, and in very many cases it is certain 
that, though the principle may be sound, the result will always 
show how it was produced — what the writer has heard described 
as "the easy way of photography.” In many cases these 
enlargements are made on a scale far beyond the possibilities 
of the negatives. Even a good negative is bound to lose some- 
thing, and an indifferent negative is bound to lose a very great 
deal of its atmospheric and aerial perspective quality by enlarg- 
ing, though the softer grey effect noticeable in many enlarge- 
ments often passes for this until the whole thing is very care- 
fully looked into. It is advisable for users of these small 
cameras, and I have had a very considerable experience with 
them, not to enlarge beyond, say, postcard size; the prints 
will then pass muster, and be very.good in their way, and for 
ordinary purposes this is quite large enough. Ап ordinary 
lantern slide has always a great attraction when looked at in 
the hand, but when projected on the screen the effect on the 
beholder is not always the same. 

It is unquestionable that direct contact prints are decidedly 
superior to enlargements, and it is to be hoped that the evolu- 
tion towards smallness has now reached its climax, and that 
the older order mav come into more general use again, and the 
half or whole plate camera and direct prints supersede the 
miniature camera and over-enlarging. I am sure that it is 
beyond question that the gain in quality, both of a pictorial. 
and technical order, would be most marked. 

With regard to size, let every print, either vest-pocket or 
whole-plate, stand on its merits as a contact print, and it will 
be found that, even if it is '' rather small "— for the worker will 
certainly be told so by his non-photographic friends —he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that whatever technique it 
may possess is unspoiled by enlargement, and, as Mr. Underhill 
remarked, there is great artistic merit in miniatures. Let our 
photographs, if small, be perfect little pictorial miniatures.— 
Yours, etc., RKoBERT M. FANSTONE. 

Hampshire. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


NEGATIVES ON BROMIDE PaAPER.— It is not so generally known 
as it deserves to be that very excellent negatives may be made 
upon glossy-surface bromide paper, especially at the present 
time, when everyone desires to economise more or less. The 
exposures are, of course, longer, but in much of the work done 
at home this is a matter of no moment, as in the case of flower 
and still-life photography. A few actual trials will soon give 
an idea as to the exposures required, and if the same grade of 
paper is always used there will be no difficulty in this respect. 
In developing, the image should be taken slightly further than 
is the case with a print, in order to secure greater contrast. 
There is no need to make the paper translucent, and if a matt 
or fairly rough surface paper is chosen for printing, there will 
be very little, if any, trace of grain. The writer recently made 
a negative upon à piece of glossy bromide paper at the same 
time as one upon a plate, and in the resulting prints no differ- 
ence could be noticed. It is a good plan, when using bromide 
paper in bookform slides, to lay a sheet of clean glass in first ; 
upon this lay the paper, film side towards the lens, and upon 
this the black card separator. In this way we are sure that 
the paper is in the focal plane. A further advantage of bromide 
paper for negative making is that there is an entire absence 
of halation, and this in much flower photography is a point of 
too high value to be overlooked. А sheet of bromide paper 
of the kind mentioned may be also used in roll-film cameras 
when a single exposure is wanted to be made: and developed 
immediately. A piece of thin black card may be cut to fit 
exactly into the back of the camera, the part where the film 
comes in the usual way, carefully marked. The bromide paper 
is fastened into position, film side to the lens, with four shreds 
of stamp paper, and the card dropped into position, and the 
exposure made upon a stand, as when a roll-film is being used. 
This is a real economy for roll-film workers. К.М. F, 

* * * x * 


A CLEARING BATH FOR STAINED BROMIDE PRINTS.—A simple 
but efficient ‘‘ clearing " bath, which is particularly suitable 
for removing yellow stains from bromide and gaslight prints, 
can be made up as follows :— 

Saturated solution alum 
Hydrochloric acid I} drm. 


After the print has been thoroughly washed to eliminate all 
traces of hypo, it is immersed in the above acid-alum solution 
until the discoloration has disappeared; it should then be 
withdrawn immediately, and subjected to a good final washing 
in running water before being put upon one side to dry in the 
usual way. ЕЗИ; B.S: 


* ж ¥ ж 


WASHING SoDA.— Among the minor economies that photo- 
graphers can practise is the use of washing soda in place of the 
sodium carbonate crystals obtained from the chemist. The 
two are identical chemically, the latter being a purer form of 
the same substance. If best quality soda is used, and the 
cleanest lumps are picked out, it may be employed with safety 
in any photographic solution. Instead of picking out the crystals 
by hand, a better, if somewhat more troublesome, means of 
ensuring a sufficient degree of purity is to recrystallise the soda. 
To do this, dissolve as much soda in boiling water as the latter 
will take up. Filter the hot solution through blotting paper 
folded into a cone, and supported in a funnel which, in the 
absence of a proper hot-filtering apparatus, should be kept 
hot by pouring boiling water round the outside. If the stem 
of the funnel is passed through a cork closing a wide-mouthed 
bottle, the hot filtered solution can be collected in the bottle, 
and, upon cooling slowly, will deposit crystals of sodium car- 
bonate. It is necessary to provide an outlet for the air without 
allowing the water from the outside of the funnel to find entrance. 
A glass tube passed through the cork and bent at right angles 
answers the purpose capitally. IR. TL X 
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WHEN MEN GO FIGHTING. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6] x 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, 
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PORTRAIT By THE EARL OF CARNARVON, 
The original of thts picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE OUTPOST. 
By 

W. C. SQUIRES. 

The original, a bromoil 
print (94 х 64), was 
awarded a Prize in the 
Weekly Competition. 
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A DEVONSHIRE VILLAGE. 


By 


E. C. PERRY: 


T he original, a bromide 


awarded a Prize in the 


Weekly Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Here's te the Birmingham Society ! 


For over twelve months the Journal of the Bir- 
mingham Photographic Society has been as dead 
as the dodo, and one almost came to think the 
infection had spread through the body of the society. 
Well, I am glad to see signs of an awakening, as 
seen through the special December issue. It has 
a mission to perform ; an auspicious and important 
event claimed a befitting commemoration. There- 
fore with the editor. I join hands in his introductory 
toast: Here's to the Birmingham Society's Birth- 
day. its 33rd pene With many happy 
returns of it! May the B. P. S. live longer than 
any of us, and grow better as it grows older! It 
is a grand old society, and full of grand old men— 
using the term in its best sense. Sometimes we 
growl because these grand old bulwarks have not 
of late taken the interest that they formerly did; 
yet there is indisputable eloquence in the dictum 
of the absent member who, in enclosing his annual 
subscription, says, ' The sender's absence is his 
bitter , but you see in me a treasury note of 
prayer ah the continued prosperity of our beloved 


Get Jelly. 

So far so good, yet we cannot close our eyes to 
the cold fact that it is the younger and more active 
members to whom we must look for keeping the 
ball rolling. I think the editor of the Journal 
somewhat recognises this feature, for he prints a 
fanciful chat between two old cronies—which he 
chooses to hide under the still more fanciful title, 
“ Ап Embrey-onic Plea "—meaut to suggest, he 
says, that its arguments and theories should be 
considered and brooded upon by B. P. S. members 
so that possibly some result might follow after the 
war. А “ new members’ " committee, for instance, 
is one of his very deserving subjects of thought. 
'" А really good ' new members’’ committee might 
be of great service to our future comrades,” says 
he, *' and therefore I echo to all of us!” harking 
back to something this practical dreamer said in 
the latter part of 1915, and when he ventured to 
suggest a prescription for one of the ills many 
Societies are heir to. “ Should we not," he asked, 
“ recognise as a regular part of our programme, 
and use more often and more fullv, all those aids 
to friendly gatherings which are known by the 
general title of ‘social’? In other words, we 
should get jolly rather than businesslike, and put 
a certain liveliness into our proceedings," to which 
I cannot but add “Amen.” 


Ne Restrictions on Nature Work. 

There was an exceflent attendance at the North 
Wilts Field and Camera Club when Mr. J. Cooper, 
of Bristol, lectured on ‘‘Some Wayside Camera 
Studies." He pointed out that the present-day 
restrictions had little effect upon the Nature photo- 
grapher, who had such a fund of subjects to con- 
centrate upon that he almost did not know which 
to begin with first. Wild flowers, grasses, animals, 
insects, and bird life all came under íavourable 
review, and the bulk of the slides shown were pre- 

ared by the Paget colour process, a feature which 
ent an additional interest, the colours in many of 
the subjects being particularly good. The fungi 


subjects specially appealed to the audience, coming 
as they did simultaneously with the article on 
" Fungi " in THE A. P. AND P. N. 


А Seclal боеіеќу. 


If there is one society in the British Isles where 
the social element is stronger than another, the 
credit would almost have to be accorded to the 
Dukinfield Photographic Society, for I scarcel 
remember a monthly circular reaching me whic 
did not in some way reflect the social spirit, either 
by the form of a whist drive, a supper, or a sing- 
song. The December event is the annual supper, 
which is fixed for the 27th, and if the festive season 
of Christmas is not as free as one could like it, such 
events as these will provide the opportunity for a 
concentrated thought and expression of good 
wishes to be sent away to those so dear yet absent 
on the battlefield fighting our cause. 

Why Lenger? 

A well-attended meeting of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Photographic Society was held at their rooms on 
Tuesday last, and a very interesting Jecture and 
demonstration was given by the secretary, Mr. 
Harry Storm, on “ Tank Development." Mr. Storm 
pointed out that his experiences were that the best 
results were obtained by prolonged development 
with diluted developer. Another point was raised 
as to the length of time it took to fix photographs 
in a tank, the operation always being longer than 
if an ordinary dish is used. Mr. A. Lomax 
was unfortunately unable, owing to illness, to take 
part іп the demonstration and lecture. A very 
good collection of prints was exhibited in the one- 
man show by Mr. H. N. van Wadenoyen. 


In the Dark Ages. 


On a recent evening at the South London Photo- 
graphic Society a discovery of some importance 
(almost prehistoric) was made—once upon a time 
in the dim and distant past the streets of London 
were actually lighted. In these days of groping 
in the dark, the sudden approach of bodies with 
luminous discs, tbe more sudden approach of bodies 
without luminous discs and consequent collisions, 
the falling off kerbstones, the struggling of inter- 
mixed masses falling on top of you, the sudden 
bumps in the back from lost and wandering motor- 
buses, and the inevitable request of the unseen 
policeman to '" move on, please,” whilst endeavour- 
ing to extricate oneself froin the various predica- 
ments of the darkened streets, one may be forgiven 
for doubting that London streets ever werc lighted. 
Nevertheless, such fact was established beyond 
doubt by Mr. H. Creighton Becket's lecture, * The 
Lights of London before the War," and the photo- 
graphic evidence, shown in the nature of a fine 
series of slides, went far towards restoring the 
memory of those long-forgotten lights. ^ 


We Pass to Light. 


The lecturer gave a full exposition on the art of 
night photography, and incidentally, in a wav, 
touched upon a Subject I have been recently writing 
about in these Notes, inasmuch as one of the slides 
shown was a group of members and others taken 
under the following circumstances. Some time 


ago when times were happier, the South London 
Photographic Society, under the leadership of Mr. 
Beckett, held a night excursion, which other clubs 
attended. A fair number attended (over twenty), 
but by half-past twelve these had considerably 
dwinaled, and those who remained formed into an 
unconventional group (cameras, tripods, and photo- 
graphers), and were photographed by a member at 
the foot of the Colin Campbell statue. This slide 
caused considerable interest and revived happy 
memories. The slides shown were very beautiful, 
and depicted night scenes under all conditions of 
weather, rain, snow, mist, etc Unfortunately, 
Mr. Creighton Beckett, through absence in the 
north, was unable to be personally present, but not- 
withstanding natural disappointment at not hear- 
ing their old and esteemed fellow-member person- 
ally, the members spent a very enjoyable and 
instructive evening. 


The Romance of Rome. 


At Hampshire House, Hammersmith, the 16th ult., 
the eloquence of Mr. Sanderson in his lecture, and 
the beauty of his slides, attracted a large audience. 
He remarked that although the fable of the founda- 
tion of Rome by Romulus and Remus may have 
had a substratum of fact, the greater part of it 
may be dismissed as poetical embroidery. The 
slides were mainly illustrations of the Forum, and 
were not merely the pegs for verbal excursions, 
etc., but were the necessary pictures depicting the 
scenes in a sequent and interesting story. e Forum, 
with its ruined temples, ancient palace, porticos, 
opip arches and columns, was vividly pre- 
sented. 


Preston Delighted with Exhibition. 


For the past week there has been an exhibition 
of the work of the members of the Preston Camera 
Club, and I am glad to say that the prints shown. 
although ка not quite so numerous, were well 
up to the standard of the work shown in previous 
exhibition:. The society very wisely enlisted the 

atronage of their members’ friends by arranging 
antern lectures on the evenings the exhibition was 
open, and I understand these drew together a good 
muster, who were delighted with the subjects of 
the lectures. no less than with the excellent and 
interesting work on view. 


Leicester Wants Three a Month. 


The Leicester Photographic Society have been 
consistent in many ways, which reflects a con- 
siderable amount of foresight and knowledge on 
the part of the council of the society. Recently, 
looking through their excellent little Journal, 1 
noted many examples of their care and regard for 
the members’ convenience. There is not always 
that reciprocity that one would like to see, yet on 
the whole the members do fairly well. The new 
members are turning up well, and evincing keen 
enthusiasm in the proceedings—a fact which augurs 
well for the future. Three new members were 
introduced in November, and, as the secretary Says, 
three per month is thirty-six on the year—not a 
bad suggestion, and would prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the membership. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
December 14, a series of ten-minute lecturettes on various 
subjects will be contributed by members of the Club. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).—On 
Tuesday, the 12th, the first of a series of lectures dealing with 
“ Experiments on the Half-tone Process” will be given by 
A. J. Bull, W. J. Smith, and E. L. Turner. 


Press Photographers' Gift.—Among the birthday presents 
received by Queen Alexandra was an album from the Press 
Photographers' Association containing a pictorial record of her 
Majesty's public activities for the last fifteen years. 


The Secretary of the Argosy Postal Photographie Club 
has vacancies for a few good pictorial workers. 
Specimens of usual class of work, to Rev. C. F. Lowry Barnwell, 


Stramshall Vicarage, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 


from negatives. 
Apply, enclosing 


The next Ordinary Meeting of the Photomierographie Society 
will be held on Wednesday, December 13, at 7 p.m., at King's 
College Bacteriological 
W.C., when Dr. С. Н. Rodman, F.R.P.S., will give a lecture 
on the “ Flora and Fauna of the Coal Measures.” 
invited, and cards of invitation may be obtained on application 
to the hon. sec., Mr. J. G. Bradbury, r, Hogarth Hill, Finchley 
Road, Hendon, N.W. 


The Photo-Miniature for October, just to hand, deals with 
“The Choice and Use of Photographic Printing Papers.” 
Advice and instruction is given as to when and how to employ 
the various printing papers in order to obtain the best results 
Some half-tone reproductions of portraits 
by Miss Mav L. Smith, of New York, are included. Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd., 83/89, High Holborn, W.C., are the London 


Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, 


Visitors are 


agents for the handbook. 
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AN 150. SCREEN HOLDER. 


N my camera I have for use a very 

convenient little device for holding 
an iso. screen in position. This little 
dcvice- or perhaps it ought rather to be 
called holder— was made quite simply and 
without a great deal of labour. In order 
to give additional strength and greater 
case in cutting and making a neat job 
of it, thin wood was made use of for 
construction purposes. Cardboard of 
sufficient stoutness could have been 
made use of, but not with such satis- 
factory results. In passing to actual 
working data, it might as well now be 
stated that the holder is held and kept 
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in position on the lens mount during use 
by a ring which is constructed out of 
stout paper and thin cardboard The 
ring was formed by cutting a short strip 
oí thin cardboard about half an inch 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker writtən by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles ой home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


wide, and a number of strips of paper 
also of the same width and somewhere 
about twelve inches long. The strip of 
cardboard was taken and gently bent 
round the lens mount or hood, a mark 
was made with a pencil, and a piece 
cut off just sufficiently long for the two 
ends to meet when placed round the 
hood of lens after cutting. One at a 
time and on one side only the strips of 
stout paper were brushed over with 
some good adhesive glue. The two ends 
of the piece of cardboard were then 
made to meet, placed on the glued strip 
of paper, and the whole length of paper 
rolled into contact with the cardboard 
ring. Several more strips of paper were 
next treated in the same manner, until 
in the end a ring was formed of about 
! in. thickness. A small sheet of wood 
of the kind known as three-ply was then 
procured of about 1 in. thickness, Two 
small pieces were cut off the sheet to 
measure 2} by 2 in., which was sufhi- 
ciently large in my case, for the card- 
board ring only measured # in.in diameter. 
In the centre of one of these pieces a 
circle was measured off the same size 
as the outer measurement of the card- 
board ring. To cut this circle out a fret- 
worker's bow and saw was made use of. 
The second piece of wood was then 
taken in hand, and in the centre of it 
an opening of square proportion was 
marked with a pencil, and cut out with 
a sharp pocket knife, as illustrated by 
fig. 2, this opening of course being 
cut exactlv the same size as the mounted 
iso. screen, which, in my case, was quite 
square ; in fact, to be precise, itmeasured 
1$ by 12 іп One side only of fig. 2 was 
coated over with glue, and afterwards 
placed in contact with fig. r, as indicated 
by fig. з. One little tack was driven in 
at each corner, and {һе holder then 
placed aside for a few hours to set. 
When sufficient time had been allowed 
for this purpose, a piece of glasspaper 
was laid down on a flat bench, the holder 
taken in hand, and its edges gently 
rubbed on the glasspaper until quite 
smooth and even. The ring (fig. 4), 
previously made of paper and cardboard, 
was now laid down on its outer edges 
on a piece of glasspaper, and lightly 
rubbed with a circular motion until 
quite smooth and even. The ring was 
then fixed in position on the holder. 
This was accomplished quite simply by 
running a coating of glue round the 
edges of the cut out opening A, where 
marked by arrows on fig. 3. After coat- 
ing tke edges thus with glue, the ring 
was slipped into position, allowed to set, 
and form what is shown by fig. 5. To 
keep the screen from falling out after 
placing in the holder for use, two pins 
were driven through from the back сї 
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the holder, and bent over on the íront 
side to form turnbuttons, as indicated 
on fig. 3. As the tip may be of use to 
others, I might add that the holéer was 
made for use with an iso. screen which 
I mounted up myself. This I accom- 
plished by purchasing a 1] in. square of 
Wratten's K3 yellow gelatine, costing 
about sixpence, and then cutting two 
little squares of very thin glass from a 
lantern cover glass which happened to 
be quite free from all defects and blemishes. 
After cutting the two glasses exactly 
to a size, cleaning and polishing them, 
the gelatine screen was slipped between 
the two glasses, and the whole bound up 
with a piece of lantern binding strip. 
After giving a final polish the screen 
was completed, and nothing further re- 
mained to be done. This gave me a 
very excellent though cheap screen, 
which since has answered every purpose 
required of it. 


FOR WASHING PRINTS, 


AVING devised for myself a means 
of washing a few small prints in an 
ordinary lavatory basin, I thought others 
would like to profit by the result. In most 
pieces of apparatus for washing prints 
use is made of swirling water, and this 
(by a very simple device) is what I 
employ. 
Take a few inches of garden hosepipe 
which will fit on the bath-room tap fairlv 
tightly. The end which projects should be 


cut slantingly, and all but closed up by an 
ordinary clothes peg. The length of tube 
should be such that it will not quite 
reach the surface of the water when it is 
running out at the overflow. All one has 
to do is to turn on the tap slightly, and the 
water will be found to swirl round the 
basin, carrying the prints with it. It will 
be found that in this continuously chang- 
ing water all traces of hypo will quickly 
be removed. Nothing could bc very much 
more simple than the above. 
W. А. А. 


TO BUY, SELL, OR 
EXCHANGE A CAMERA, 
LENS, OR ACCESSORIES, 


See' Supplement pages 6-7. 
— Google 
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SOME SNAPSHOTS AND A PICTURE. 


NS А МҮ workers 
wonder how it is 
that, though they 
secure the same 
class of subject as 
successful  exhibi- 
tors, ` their work 
never seems to 
stand a chance 
anywhere. Of course there are a 
variety of reasons, but they may be 
roughly summed up under two heads— 
the choice of the best point of view, and 
the “ what you do with it afterwards." 
“Oh, yes," we hear a reader say, 
° bromoil again! Take the picture on 
a bright day, and make the print 
replete with every  thunder-cloud 
eflect." Not so, gentle reader, for 
there is very much that may bc done 
with many subjects afterwards which 
would not shock the '' straight photo- 
graph ” man—indeed, which he would 
do himself and say nothing about. 
Our lady readers may see some 
analogy in the choice of а frock and 
the wearing of it. The choice, in style, 
colour and so on, may be admirable, 
but the final touch of distinction is 
gained by the way in which the wearer 
carries it. 

Now let us look at our illustrations, 
first of all considering the choice of the 
point of view, and then, when we have 
seen why one point of view is better 
than the others, we may discuss the 
little modifications which “ pull it 
together," as a painter would say. 

Fig. 1 has a “deep foreground; ’’ that 
is, the skyline is placed high:in relation 
to the whole. Deep foregrounds have 
their uses, as they often enable a 
worker to modify the arrangement of 
his composition by moving objects, or 
by very slightly altering his own posi- 
tion. A deep foreground usually 
means a very near foreground and the 
magnifying and increasing in import- 
ance of comparatively small objects. 
Obviously these conditions give the 
worker a good deal of power in the 
matter of composition. On the other 
hand, the deep foreground has a serious 
disadvantage, in that it very rarely 
looks level, but nearly always as though 


running uphill. To get an appearance 
of levelness it 1s almost necessary to 
have some straight lines, and it will 
be found that a few suggestions of 
horizontal lines, further apart towards 
the lower edge, and near together in 
the more distant portions of the 
picture, wil! do a great deal towards 
keeping a sheet of water or any other 
surface apparently level. In fig. 1 
there are no such horizontal lines, and 
the whole foreground is so patchy 
that it would be difficult to introduce 
them. So we see that fig. 1 fails partly 
because of its uphill effect, and partly 
because the whole thing is muddly and 
has no point of interest. 

Fig. 2istaken from exactly the same 
point of view. The camera, however, 
was not pointed downwards quite so 
much. As a consequence the fore- 
ground is improved, and we gain also 
by the inclusion of some sky. But there 
is still the same patchiness, and no 
one point of main interest, and so the 
eye wanders about in a dissatisfied 
way, just as one 
might wander about 
an empty M house, 
unable to find a 
chair to sit down 
on. 

In fig. 3 the 
position is slightly 
altered, and more 
still of the nearest 
foreground is cut 
off, and the patchy 
effect is still less 
noticeable. Indeed, 
we begin now to 
see the pool as an 
object in our sub- 
ject. Yet still we 
are without апу 
arrangement of the 
portions of rushy 
pool which will lead 
the eye into the 
picture. That is, we have three areas 
of pool showing as detached units, and 
we have marked these 1., 11., and 111. 

In fig. 4, by moving the camera 
further to the right, that is to the 
photographer's right as he was facing 


the subject, we get these three areas 
joined up a little more ; but though this 
joining up gives us something ap- 
proaching a ''line," yet it is not a 


line which is pleasing to the eye, nor 


one which leads nicely into the picture. 
Fig. 5, however, gives us a greatly 
improved foreground, the only differ- 
ence between this and fig. 4 being a 
position a yard or two still more to the 
right when the exposure was made. 
It wil be noticed that the sky 
effects vary in the prints, the sky in 
every case being on the landscape 
negative. It should also be noted 
that the prints are very soft in con- 
trast—soft, in fact, almost to flatness. 


It is worth bearing in mind that it is - 


fairly easy to get clouds in the same 
negative as the landscape when we 
have somewhat open views and no near 
dark-foreground objects, and that the 
softness of contrast is obtained by 
avoiding too long a development of 
the negative. Thus, to dilute the 
ordinary developer with an equal 


Fig. 1. 


bulk of water, and develop for the same 
length of time as usual, will give a much 
softer negative. 

The average ' good clean photo- 
graph ” fails from an artistic point of 
view because it has too many shadows 
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Fig. 2. 


and too many high lights, and too short 
a range of half tones. This means 
that there are too many high lights 
competing with each other for atten- 
tion. But in the print—say fig. 4— 
from our softly developed negative 
we have no real high lights at all, nor 
any deep shadows, only a long range of 
half tones. If we take such a print and 
have on a palette a little charcoal grey 
water-colour paint, and a little Chinese 
white, we can quite readily put in a 
high light or two just where we want 
them, and also one or two deeper 
touches of shadow. Of course we must 
not put lights and shadows where they 
are wrong or look false, but in most 
cases it is fairly easy to avoid giving 
false effects, and yet at the same time 
to get our “accents” in the right 
places from the pictorial point of view. 
if we are not satisfied with the effect 


we may gently wipe the paint off the - 


surface of the print with a wet sponge, 
dry the print, and try again. 

Some workers may prefer to make 
these experiments with a black lead 
pencil and a white crayon. The water- 
colour method, however, has one 
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advantage, in that, if the work is 
carefully done and is satisfactory, 
the enlargement may be set up and 
copied, and from the new negative, 
prints or enlargements made which 
should not show any appearance of 
handwork. 

But if the original negative is 5 by 4 
or half-plate—large enough, that is, 
to give a direct print of reasonable size 
—then it is a simple matter to doa 
little work on the back of the nega- 
tive and to get one’s prints straight 
away. à 

Taking fig. 5, let us see what was 
done to the negative, bearing in mind 
that we merely want to lengthen the 
scale of tones a little at each end, 
getting a few light accents and a few 
dark accents. The first step is to coat 
the back of the negative with ground- 
glass varnish. When the varnish has 
dried hard enough to touch without 
its marking, it must be scraped away 
from any parts which are required 
darker, such as the mass of bushes 
on the right, and one or two places in 
the rushes in the foreground. The 
darker areas in the sky may also be 
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Fig. 5. 


so treated, but here care must be taken 
not to leave anything like a hard edge 
of varnish, but to soften it off by a sort 
of scribble with the point of the pen- 
knife. Now, the effect of this varnish 
on some parts and not on others 
depends almost entirely on the /Aick- 
ness of our negative. If it is a thick, 
slow-printing negative a coating of 
the varnish will not make much 
difference, but if it is soft and delicate, 
then the slight darkening of the 
shadows will be appreciable. 

The strengthening of the high lights 
must next be done by working on the 
ground-glass varnish with a lead pencil, 
say HB or B. The varnish must be 
allowed to get much harder before 
pencil work can be done, or the pencil 
will scrape off the varnish instead of 
making a mark on it. It is often a 
good plan to leave the negative a day 
to harden completely. The work 
must be put on with a fine stipple, 
taking care to avoid any definite 
strokes. In fig. 5 the only touches were 
on the more distant part of the pool 
and in the sky just above it, with 
a slighter touch further to the right. 
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s to the Editor 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ alele a ыу i 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. Query "ос Crucis" on, the outside, 


Lens. 
I have two Ross вари symmetrical lenses, 
F/8, of 9} in. focus. If I put the front lens of 
one on to the other complete lens, it shortens 
the focus considerably. Does this affect the 
stop number? As the stop is r in. and stop to 
plate s in., is it F/s ? Is there anything against 
using the lens in this way ? 
W. C. (Hackney Downs). 
Your idea is quite right, i.e. the r in. 
stop and 5 in. between stop and image 
or plate is (practically) F/5. There is no 
reason why you should not use the pro- 
posed arrangement. 
Ferreus-oxalate. 
After twenty years interval I again return to 
hotography, and should like to have formula 
or ferrous oxalate for bromides. 1 used to be 
very successful with it. 
C. M. (Stretford). 


(A) Warm water то oz., potass. oxalate 
3 0z., ammonium or potassium bromide 
3 gr., acetic acid 3o minims, or sulphuric 
acid 5 drops. (B) Water (cold) I oz., 
ferrous sulphate (“ protosulphate of 
iron") 4 oz., acetic acid 2 drops. To 
6 drm. of A add г drm. of B (not vice 
versa) just before use. The oxalate 
solution (A) may be prepared in bulk, as 
it keeps indefinitely, but the iron solution 
(B) deteriorates after a few days, so should 
be prepared as required. If the oxalate 
solution be poured into the iron solution, 
a useless muddy mess is produced. Ex- 
perienced workers usually proceed thus: 
(A) A saturated solution of potass. 
oxalate; (B) A saturated solution of 
ferrous sulphate, to which is added r drop 
of sulphuric acid per ounce of solution. 
(C) A то per cent. solution of potass. 
bromide. Take 7 drm. A, add 2 or 3 
drops C, then fill up to the 1 oz. mark 
with B. 


Moonlight. . 
(2) Is it sible to take photographs by moon- 
ht? If so, what is about the exposure? 
(3) What would be the exposure for making 

an enlarged negative from a paper positive ? 

C. W. (Tring). 
(1) Your print is much too dark in the 
shadows and also lacking in gradation ; 
probably the negative was under-exposed. 
This print has certainly been over- 
printed and over-developed for the best 
result with the middle tones and darks. 
(2 About half an hoar to on» hour 
with F/8 and rapid plate, with full moon 
and fine weather. The higher the moon 
the better tbe light, the shorter the 
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exposure. (3) Depends on plate speed, 
degree of enlargement, stop, colour of 
Original, strength of light, etc. You will 
find it best to use magnesium ribbon for 
light source, as it is practically a constant. 
The following may give you some rough 
idea: Original, a black-and-white sub- 
ject, e.g. bromide print; enlarging 3 
diameters ; stop F/8 nominal, but now 
is 3 plus r, i.e. 4, times 8, i.e. F/32; plate, 
ordinary, Н. and D. roo—try four 
inches of magnesium ribbon, i.e. burn 
two inches at each side of lens and say 
from eighteen to twenty inches from 
original. Shield the lens, so that no 
divect light rays from the burning metal 
enter the lens. 
Copying. 
I have Ensignette with 75 mm. lens, etc. Can 
I copy a postcard ? H. E. R. (Lambeth). 
As your focussing scale is limited to 
seven feet, this, with a three inch (or 
75 mm.) lens, would give you an image 
about 1-27th natural size —too small to 
be of any service. Much as we wish to 
help you it is out of our power so to do. 
Copying practically always means a 
camera of fairly long extension, and 
fitted with focussing screen. 
Portraiture by Artificial Light. 
I am wishful to fit up a room for portraiture by 
artificial light. (1) What power is required ? 
(2) From what source? (3) What plates ? 
(4) Whence obtain the Eran fitments ? 
C. W. C. (Womersh). 
By far the cheapest and simplest to 
work is the magnesium light. You cannot 
do better than get a copy оѓ‘ Magnesium 
Light Photography," by F. J. Mortimer, 
and study this carefully along with a few 
experiments before you start on any other 
(both more costly and elaborate) systems. 
This book our publishers can supply to 
you at rs. 2d post free. 
Time of Development. 
Can you tell me the time it takes to complete 
development of Imperial special rapid plates 
with Imperial standard developer ? 
W. M. (Motherwell). 
We cannot give you any definite infor- 
mation as to times of development with 
the Imp:rial standard developer (і.е. 
pyro-metol), but the following in connec- 
tion with these plates and the Imperial 
pyro sola developer may be of some 
interest to you. We think it will repay 
you to try pyro-soda. It is simple, cheap, 
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reliable, and gives excellent results if 
used properly. The time, as you will see, 
partly depends on the temperature of 
developer in the dish : 

75° 70° 65° 60° 55° 50° 45? Fahr. 

44 44 4} 5 5} 6} 7 minutes. 
These times assume correct exposure and a 
subject of moderate light and shade 
contrast. For soft-contrast subjects, 
prolong the time of development, say 
six instead of five minutes at 60°, and for 
strongc-ontrast subjects reduce the time 
to, say, four minutes at 60°. According 
to calculation —not actual trial—we esti- 
mate the time factor of the Imperial 
standard developer to be 20-25. You 
might try 20 and report results. 


Silhouette Portraits. 

I should be grateful if you could tell me how to 

produce black-outline portraits on a white 

ground. . A. J. D. (Madeira). 

Hang up a white sheet over the opening 

of an open door—at night. Place the sitter 
in front of the sheet, and showing a 
profile view. The camera is also on this 
side of the sheet. On the ofher side of 
the sheet get a helper to burn a few strands 
of magnesium ribbon, waving them about 
all over the sheet background. This gives 
the exposure. Focussing can be done by 
holding a lighted camera near the sitter's 
face. 


Powder Developer. 
Can you give me formula for good powder 
developer? Does a Ross Xpres F/4.5 4 in. 
focus give a reasonable depth if fixed on 3} 
by 2} camera ? J. Y. (London). 
You can make up in powder form 
almost any formula, provided none of the 
constituents are deliquescent. The alkali 
should be kept apart in one packet and the 
active developing agent in the other. 
But what do you gain by making up in 
powder-packet form at all? Why not 
weigh out and dissolve as and when 
required ? The depth of field does not in 
any way depend on the size of the camera 
or plate. It depends on three things, viz. 
the focal length of the lens, the stop, and 
the distance of the point or plane in 
sharpest focus. With these three factors 
the same, no one lens differs from another. 
We cannot express any opinion as to the 
relative merits of apparatus made by 
different firms. 
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Visitors must not Touch. 


A few things in this world, by common consent, are above 
criticism, question, suspicion, or reproach. For you to say a 
word in their despite is to do D. notto them but to yourself. 
They include, for example, Casar's wife, Alfred the Great, the 
British Constitution, and the permanence of platinotype. Among 
them must also be reckoned the popular idea as to the beauty of 
Switzerland. Everybody believes that Swiss scenery is natural 
grandeur raised to the highest power. Even the people who 
have actually been to Switzerland believe it, or maintain that 
they do, and much more the people who have never been. The 
former come home and show to the latter their views all glisten- 
ing and radiant, obviously taken from positions of extreme 
peril, and the thrill which goes through those who see them is 
only to be compared with the shocks from the penny-a-time 
battery at the jumble sale. 


Léese-Majesté. 


I have known people, however, to be extremely rude to 
Switzerland. The occasions for such discourtesy have been 
few, but the sensation of them has been so vivid that they are 
indelibly impressed upon the memory. The first time that 
anything of the kind occurred, within my own knowledge, 
was during the visit of the Fhotographic Convention to North 
Wales. One member of the party, spinning round the girth 
of Snowdon on a motor-car, was doubtless overcome by the 
pure wine of the mountain air (mixed, it may be, with the whisky 
of a wayside inn), and was heard to remark that Welsh scenery 
was almost as good as Swiss. When his companions in the car 
recovered their composure they decided that it was necessary 
to take strong measures. Therefore they packed the rash fellow 
under the seat, and confiscated his camera for the day. It 
had a good anastigmat, but the negatives, I gathered, were 
curiously dull and overcast, as though the lens had shared to 
the full the disgrace of its owner. 


dy aE 


The Alps at Home. 


The second occasion when I heard any ribald remark about 
Switzerland was in the course of a talk by a genial member 
of the craft on the subject of some photographic dodges. He 
explained in detail how it was possible to manufacture Swiss 
scenes without the trouble of going to Switzerland. One had 
only to point the camera upon the miscellaneous wash hung 
out to dry in the backyard. By proper adjustment the various 
things on the line became, imaginatively and photographically, 
icefields and glaciers, and nobody need ever know to the contrary. 
The baby’s bib, for instance, might be passed off as the frolic 
architecture of the snow (Emerson), and the pillow case might 
have all the wild pomp -of mountain majesty (Byron), and 
so on. The audience were rather shocked at these liberties. · It 
was thought to be going a little too far. The bounds of decorum 
were being passed. But as the man of these questionable pro- 
cedures was something of a licensed jester, it was suffered in 
silence. 


Sugar Coating. 


The spirit of irreverence needs small encouragement, and the 
climax was reached the other day when a gentleman who has some 
influence in pictorial circles, and has, indeed, been hung at the 
Salon, declared in public that he was not an enthusiastic admirer 
of Switzerland. The Dent Blanche must have blanched more 
than ever at such a verdict. He qualified pretty severely the 
panegyrics which somebody had been passing on Swiss scenery. 
He complained that there was no atmosphere in Switzerland ; 
enough to breathe, of course, but not enough to pictorialise with. 
It was as though the world itself had been under-exposed and 
over-developed. Everything was as flat as a jam-pot (which 
isn’t flat usually), as bald as the illustrations on a box of bon- 
bons. He even spoke of sugar-coated hills. 1 expect that at 
this remark Monte Rosa flushed a deeper crimson. 
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Bolder and Bolder. 


All this criticism may seem harsh, but it 
is not nearly so harsh, according to this up- 
setter of our fixed ideas, as are the negatives 
which Switzerland provides you with. The trouble is that 
there is no distance to lend enchantment, to soften down, 
to give delicacy and mystery to the just beyond. It should be 
remembered that when the pictorialist says there is no distance, 
what he means is that there is too much distance ; that is to say, 
you can see too far. А village appears to be only a step or two 
away, and you fling a pebble at it, but the pebble falls absurdly 
short, and then you discover that the village is actually more 
than a mile off. The gentleman was speaking, of course, of the 
Swiss summer. In winter the conditions are different, then there 
is distance enough, which means that there isn’t enough distance. 
But from these remarks I judge that Switzerland is in some 
danger. It will need all its mountain bastions, all its lofty 
strongholds, if it is to withstand the attack of modern infidelity. 


The Wrong Angle. 


The “ Magpie” must be one of those unfortunate people 
who never “ take well.’ The other day he was at a public 
function when it was intimated that the photographer was 
present. The platform stood up in a body. The Press table 
scribbled like mad. The “ Magpie,” rather contemptuous of 
this feint of his Press colleagues, turned round and lcoked the 
camera full in the face. But there were two cameras, one an 
elaborate stand arrangement, and another, at a rather diflerent 
angle, a reflex in the hands of a man who was doing acrobatics 
somewhere near the rcof. The more cffcial-lcoking camera 
seemed to be the one to go for, and accordingly the “ Magpie ” 
composed himself for publicity. But it was the photograph 
by the other camera up in the rcof that went into the papers 
next day, and the “ Magpie " never realised till then how the 
difference between likeness and caricature deperd cn tke tilt 
of the head and the twist of the ncck, and the general angle 
at which the profile happens to be caught. If any reader would 
like to see the “ Magpie ” in the third act of strangulation, he 
should turn to the front page of— but ro, it would be tco terrible. 


High Tes. 


A new idea for these days of food restrictions is furnished 
us by the Watford Observer. That paper tells of a photographic 
lecture given recently at Berkhampstead which was preceded 
by a substantial tea, and, says the journal, '' the provisions for 
the tea were kindly friends." Doubtless it was a succulent 
repast. It might have been better to have served up the un- 
kindly critics instead of the kindly friends, but possibly the 
former would have proved over-tough. 


Anticipation. 


A writer in a provincial paper says that the true photo- 
grapher must be gifted enough to be able to see events before 
they actually occur. 


"Lis not for us to wait and see, 
But rather should we see and wait, 
To be on time is just to be 
Too late. 


To see the winner ere he’s won, 
Before the buds to see the flowers, 
The kill ere yet is fired the gun, 
Be ours. 


My lens I'll cast away from me, 
And take instead the crystal globe, 
The secrets of what is to be 
To probe. 


t< 
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The original, a toned bromide print (8x 61), was awarded Hcn. Mention in th. Weekly Compet (ion. 
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Readers who are anxious to know the result of the 
“© A. P." Holiday Competition, which closed a short 
time ago, will, we are afraid, have to 
wait just a little longer. The extra- 
ordinary number of entries has ren- 
dered the task of judging a particularly 
heavy one, especially as each entry consisted of a faiily 
long descriptive article, accompanied by a series of 
photographs. It proved a great surprise to us that so 
many people were able to take a holiday at all during 
the past year; but a perusal of the descriptions ot the 
holidays demonstrates that in many cases the holidays 
were “snatched " in the midst of strenuous times, and 
taken largelv for the benefit of wives and children. 
Descriptions of these war-time holidays have, there- 
fore, proved very interesting, and have brought to 
light manv experiences worth recording, both in the 
important matter of economy and in the discovery of 
new localities for photographic purposes free from 
official restrictions. On this account alone the com- 
petition has been a great success, but there are still a 
considerable number of the articles which have yet to 
be perused and adjudicated upon. We hope to announce 
the result very shortly. 

Ed G 

In the absence of Dr. Atkin Swan through illness, 
Mr. J. McIntosh read a very interesting and valuable 
paper on orthochromatic 
photography, at the last 
technical meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Societ y. 
It was one of those papers which abound in useful, 
workmanlike points, the outcome of personal experience. 
He concluded his paper, however, by discussing the 
relation of the orthochromatic plate to pictorial photo- 
graphy, and this gave rise to some difference of opinion. 
The President, Mr. John H. Gear, wes more then a little 
sceptical about the usefulness of the orthochromatic 
plate to the pictorial worker. It wes true that an 
ordinary plate would not give a correct representation 
of a subject, but what pictorial worker wanted to 
render a subject correctly ? What the pictorial worker 
wanted as a rule was to get away from the correct 
rendering. He did not agree that orthochromatic 
plates and light filters were necessary or desirable, 
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generally speaking, when the subject was being treated 
from the pictorial point of view. Other membeis, 
however, including several pictorialists, expressed their 
indebtedness to the panchromatic plate and filter. 

The possessor of photographs of Belgium taken before 
the war must now give pride of place to the possessor 

of photographs of the Balkans. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER  Proíessor W. C. Anderson at the 
IN THE BALKANS. Camera Club the other evening 
brought together a story of pic. 
torial reminiscences of his visits to Roumania and Greece, 
and made the dry bones of the place-names in our news- 
papers live by means of his camera. The photographs 
served to make one realise that campaigning in the 
Balkans is a difficult proposition, and those people who 
are inclined to be critical because the region around 
Salonica is comparatively so inactive should see some of 
Professor Anderson's pictures. Indeed, the heightened 
realism of the photograph in апу of the fields of war 
might be a means of bringing the stay-at-home public 
to a less carping frame of mind. 
G о & 

This fund, inaugurated to commemorate the late 
Mr. Snowden Ward, is available to help any necessitous 
photographer who is an in or out 
patient of the London Hospital in 
Whitechapel, with food, rent, surgical 
appliances, or in other ways than, 
and im addition to the ordinary benefits provided by the 
hospital. The following is an abstract of the report, 
dated December 8, 1916 :—Capital Fund. £150 Central 
London Railway Prefs., value £153. Dividends, in- 
cluding income tax refunded, {28 1s. 7d.; donations 
and subscriptions, £17 17s.; total available for relief, 
£45 18s. 7d. The house governor of the hospital again 
reports that the almoners have come across no needy 
cases who should benefit under the fund, but at the 
same time that one cannot be sure that the fund will 
not be called upon at any moment for some beneficial 
purpose. Those who know of, or come into contact 
with, cases of illness and distress among photographers, 
or those employed in the photographic trade, should 
bear this fund in mind. . 

+ 

An attractive subject for the camera, but one which 
is by no means so easily obtained as might be imagined, 
is snow lying on the branches of 
trees. Switzerland might be sup- 
posed an ideal hunting ground for 
this class of subject, yet Mr. W. B. 
Ferguson, K.C., who knows every phase of Alpine 
scenery, mentioned in а recent discussion at the Royal 
Photographic Society that a pictorial photographer 
who went to a part of Switzerland with the idea of 
getting some views of snow-covered trees, and expect- 
ing to be on his way again іп a day or two, found that 
he had to wait actually four weeks before he got the 
effect he wanted. The fact is that snow ‘does not 
stick on to the larch at all, and as for the other trees, 
the photographer has to be out the instant the snow- 
storm ceases, for if there is a wind the snow will be 
blown off the branches, and if there is sunshine it will 
drip away. In order to get what is wanted it is neces- 
sary to wait—and often to wait long—for the moment, 
in Switzerland as anywhere else. 
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O many of us the 
words “winter 
quarters” will recall 
those schooldays 
when we were made to spend 
weary hours with Latin 
dictionary and Greek lexi- 
con running to earth, as it 
were, those verbal traps so freely scattered over the pages 
of Cæsar and Xenophon, and later Tacitus and Thucy- 
dides (otherwise ' old Thicksides’’), whence one got the 
idea that the various armies which passed into '' winter 
quarters ” were about to enjoy an “elegant time," 
which roused our youthful envy. When the leaves have 
fallen off the trees, and our clocks been reset to keep 
somewhere near true solar time, many amateur photo- 
graphers still seem to fancy that the camera must per- 
force go into winter quarters, in the sense that it is 
laid aside for a matter of some months. 

This is, as the older hands know full well, quite a 
mistake, but yet it is a very natural and pardonable 
one for the beginner to make. Likely enough he 
bought his camera about Easter or Whitsuntide, and 
learned from the amiable shop assistant that he could 
fire away, with “ No. r shutter speed and the largest 
stop," at anything in bright sunshine. But this easv 
programme took no note of sunless days, such as need no 
lengthy description in these wintertide times.  Pro- 
bably a few weeks' yields of alternating passable successes 
and failures taught this tyro that the No. 1 speed of the 
shutter was not of universal application ; and thus was 
laid the mental foundation stone, viz., that correct 
exposure is the first or chief factor, and that this is not 
a constant but a greatly varying quantity. Once let 
this idea sink well into his mind, and then comes the 
grand revelation that he can photograph anything, 
indoors or outdoors, at any time of the year, if only he 
can give the right exposure. Why, indeed, then, should 
there be any '' winter quarters " for the camera, апу 
“off” season in its work, when it is only a matter of 
long-enough or short-enough exposure ? 

Part of the false notion of winter quarters for the 
camera comes from the very widespread idea that almost 
the only function of the camera is to produce the usual 
thing presented to us by the trade postcard, e.g. the 
village church, the local waterfall, and the chief street, 
including the post office, chief hotel, and railway station, 
at one fell swoop. Portraiture—real portraits, mind 
you—properly belongs to the professional man in the 
High Street ; any efforts in this direction by the amateur 
are to be regarded as harmless trifling which may be 
looked on with lenient indulgence—they are, of course, 
“only amateur ” results. 


NEED THE 
CAMERA GO INTO 
WINTER QUARTERS? 
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Among those of extensive experi- | 1 
ence in attempted picture making { amen 
by the camera there are some who шашып 
hold that landscape photography, 
instead of being the special domain 
of the camera artist, is in truth the region wherein 
photography is least successful. They hold—and not 
without forceful reasoning—that the camera is better 
adapted to, and more successful in, several other 
branches, to wit architecture, portraiture, figure work, 
genre (just now a much out-of-fashion line of work), 
still life, etc. Nowadays no one disputes the pre- 
eminent position of the camera as a recorder, in a score 
or more directions in science, archeology, ethnology, etc. 

With these fairly patent facts before him, is not the 
camera possessor rather foolish in giving almost exclusive 
place to outdoor work when there are so many “ side- 
lines ” at hand awaiting his attention in or round about 
the home? 

At the immediate moment we are primarily concerned 
with the worker who hitherto has done little else than 
outdoor work—may be with some fairly simple form of 
hand сатега—апа is now imagining that his experiments 
must be suspended till the long sunlit days return. 
Risking the wearying of the more experienced reader, 
we venture to mention to those of hitherto somewhat 
circumscribed experience in the way of subjects, some 
of the various branches of homework which may, with 
a little care, be successfully attacked with quite a modest 
equipment in the way of apparatus. 

Domestic interiors—cosy corners—places here and 
there which seem to suggest certain personalities. 

Home portraiture, where the subjects are presented 
just as we see them every day, and not '' dressed in 
their best " and an attempt made to imitate studio 
work. 

Objects of interest, old furniture, glass, china, metal 
objects, etc., i.e. things which are either beautiful in 
themselves or have for the worker some special 
personal association. 

Plant life, including flowers, fruit, growing seedlings 
photographed in series, unfolding of leaf and flower, 
bud, etc. This region of work is far more interesting 
than can be credited by those who have not tried it. 

Domestic genre, e.g. “a day in a child's life” series, 
washing, baking days, etc. Аз aforesaid, genre is 
just now out of favour, but all-things have their turn— 
as we have seen the passing of the mud flat, birch and 
bracken, figure at the open door, the grey day, and 
so forth. 

To the above may be added the photography of 
coins, gems, fossils, shells, and many small things 
which are too fine in detail to be appreciated without 
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a little enlargement. Also we may find lighter moods 
in the making of photographic silhouettes, doll pictures, 
tea-tray landscapes, optical illusions, candle-light 
effects, book plates, decorative designing, and so forth. 

It may be urged with truth that all these things 
have been done before. So also might we say of land- 
scape, portraiture, architecture, and the rest. '* Been 
described and done before” is no argument for or 
against anything. What does matter is the question 
as to whether the reader has already explored all or 
any of these several byways. If he has not yet strayed 
{гот the ruck of what Н. P. Robinson well named 
“the usual thing," there is yet in store for him a wide 
field of greatly varied interest. Any one of the above 
suggested general regions of home work with the camera 
will provide him with ample occupation for one winter 
season. Happily nearly all this homework, if need be, 
may be done by magnesium light, though of course if 
davlight be available this means economy. 


“WHY ENLARGE?" 


To the Editor of ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Н. M. Underhill's letter, I suggest it 
is advisable to join a portfolio club, and that, after a careful 
choice, small enlargements should be sent round the club to 
its members. Then, having duly digested the criticisms of the 
various members of the club, and in the event of some praise 
having been given, the photographer might make a final 
enlargement with all the possible improvements. This last 
result might perhaps be worth framing and keeping, or might 
possibly secure a medal when club exhibitions are resumed, 
as I hope they may be at a not too distant date. Further, 
such prints might be submitted, and perhaps accepted and 
hung at the exhibitions annually held by the R. P. S. or the 
Salon of Photography. 

Successes thus secured might encourage the photographer 
to new efforts and a continued and steady improvement in the 
results achieved.— Yours, etc., M. MALVERN. 


SIR,— I have read with interest Mr. Underhill's letter in your 
issue of November 27, which, though full of interesting sugges- 
tions, yet contains a half-truth, and its tone is quite incorrect. 

Doubtless many of us have photographs it were better not 
to enlarge, then why.enlarge them ? Why print them at all ? 
Surely one should enlarge only the good ones, and keep, of them, 
only the best. 

A good pictorial photograph should be a picture. One of 
my friends exclaimed over a certain print (an enlargement, 
by the way !), " But it's not like a photograph at all! It's a 
picture ! ! "' 

Precisely—that was its aim. 

Enlargement is one process of photography, and a very 
useful one, part of the technique of the artist, but only part. 
One might as well say, '" Why tone ?—for many amateurs 
show frightful toned prints, and professionals do them so much 
better "— or to go the '' whole hog,” ‘“ Why photograph ? when 
Jones or Smith can do so much better.” 

I should like to combat Mr. Underhill’s suggestion that 
enlarging is a fearfully expensive business. It is mot. He 
must have been unfortunate in his photography, for my own 
enlarging apparatus cost me nothing at all but the trouble 
of remodelling and utilising apparatus at hand, and it’s a very 
large piece of paper that would cost half a crown. 

With the right type of negative—which for large pictures 
must be aimed at in exposure and development—a good enlarge- 
ment is better than the contact print, and Mr. Underhill’s 
point about enlarging the miniatures in the Wallace Collection 
can be reversed with equal force, tor what would certain famous 
pictures look like, say, as picture postcards ? 

I am afraid our friend misses the point. It is not “ to enlarge 
or not to enlarge," but how shall we convey the idea we have ? 
Shall it be a small or large picture ?— in this process or that ? 
Ihe idea—the pictorial idea—is the main point, and the tech- 
nical points— enlarging ог not— must be subservient to the 
idea.— Yours, etc., J. R. BAINBRIDGE. 

Co. Wicklow, Ireland. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DRYING WITH METHYLATED SPIRIT.—This may under excep- 
tional circumstances be a necessary procedure. But if time 
is not a factor of real importance it is better to let negatives, 
slides, or prints dry spontaneously. The use of methylated 
spirit is apt to leave behind a slight hazy opalescence which is 
difficult to remove. But if spirit has been used for abstracting 
the water to hasten drying, it need not be thrown away. Of 
course, the more water it has taken up by previous use, the 
less is its avidity for water. This water can be removed 
from the spirit by adding various water-attracting substances, 
such as anhydrous, or '' dry," potas. carbonate, caustic potash, 
caustic soda, etc. But it may be doubled if the game is worth 
the cost of the candle. A good deal can be done to conserve 
the water-absorbing property of the spirit by wiping dry the 
back of the glass and dabbing surface dry the film side, or by 
pressing a print between sheets of dry blotting paper, and by 
being careful to see that the inside of the dish is also quite dry 
before use in this connection. It has been frequently said 
that spirit drying gives the negative a more granular effect. 
This is doubtful, though it does seem to impart a slight addi- 
tional roughness to the surface, which perhaps may be welcome 

B. 


to the retoucher. ie Р 
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APPARENT TRANSMUTATION.—A very striking experiment to 
the uninitiated can be performed with the help of a few crystals 
of ‘‘ blue-stone " or copper sulphate. An ounce of these blue 
crystals should be dissolved in about half a pint of water, when 
a deep blue solution will be formed. If a knife blade be now 
dipped into this solution a red film of metallic copper will be 
deposited on it. To the credulous this will appear to be actual 
transmutation of the iron or steel into copper. But in reality 
the iron has only taken the place of the copper in the solution, 
and the copper is therefore deposited. То readers who have a 
knowledge of chemical formule, the following formula will be 
better understood : 

CuSO, Fe Cu + FeSO,. 

(copper sulphate and iron, = copper, and iron sulphate). 
Of course, the solution prepared above can be used for coating 
many iron or stee) articles, which should first be washed with 
alcohol or caustic potash to free from grease. They must be 
perfectly bright and clean, and should be immersed in the 
solution for about ten minutes. The deposit so formed is not 
very thick, however ; if a thicker deposit should be wanted, a 
battery must be used. Mercury in solution is also deposited 
upon metallic iron or copper, in the form of a grey powder, 
which gives a silvery appearance on burnishing. POE OU, 
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A FocussiNG Norr.— Users of hand cameras focussing by 
scale are often in doubt, when photographing near and distant 
objects, оу to set the scale in order that each may be rendered 
equally sharp. Of course, in pictorial work the difficulty is 
soon set at rest by concentrating all the interest on the prin- 
cipal object; but in other subjects, when it is required that 
the whole area of the negative should be equally sharp, this 
setting of the scale presents a difficulty. It will be found, 
however, that if the scale is set for the nearest object, with the 
short-focus lenses used on the modern small camera there will 
not be much to choose between the foreground and more 
distant parts of the subject, as with the high-grade anastigmat 
lenses a slight departure from microscopic sharpness is hardly 
noticeable; or again, the scale may be set half-way between 
the longest distance, say twenty-five feet, and the infinity 
mark. If the points noted above are followed, there will be no 
degree of inaccurate focussing visible in the finished result. 
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SKETCH 


Special to ‘‘ Che A. Ф. and Р. N.” 


HE generally accepted idea 
of a '' sketch portrait ” is 
one in which a few 

"squiggles " have been put in 
by hand on a vacant back- 
ground, so as to give a sugges- 
tion of artistic as well as 
photographic skill. 

This addition, however, can be made by one who has 
had little or no training in art, and the real sketch portrait 
is quite another matter, and ought, I maintain, to be a 
combination of a sketch and a portrait. 


It should be said at once that the sug- 
gestions that follow can only be carried out 
by one who either has himself or has the 
command of sufficient ability to produce 
with either pencil or wash a feirly good repre- 
sentation of the background required to suit 
the portrait. 

The writer is fortunate in this respect, 
since both his wife and daughter have the 
necessary gifts in no small degree. 


He was asked by a friend to see what Fig. 2. 


could be done with the picture of the baby 
shown in fig. 1, which is an enlargement from а small part 
of a 1$ by 2j in. negative. 

It will be noticed that the child is slipping sideways 
from the cushion, with the right leg showing over his 
shoulder. 

An enlargement was first made as big as possible on 
thin paper, cut out (taking off the foot), and then pasted 
on a sheet of white paper, which had previously been 
stretched tightly by pasting in a damp condition on to a 
piece of glass, so as to give absolute smoothness (fig. 2). 
This was then handed over to the artist, who '' washed 
in " the sea, sky, and legs. It was now necessary to put 
the latter on the left of the body, as the position of the 
figure had been straightened. The whole was then copied 
by photography, fig. 3 being a print from the negative 
thus obtained. 

Of course it is not easy for the artist to draw from 
memory or imagination a scenic background, the lighting 
of which will pass criticism when taken in conjunction 


—— i 6s 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
December 21, Mr. C. Robbins will give a lecture entitled '' A 
Peep at Prehistoric Men." The chair will be taken by Mr. 
Montague Hobson, F.I..S. 
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PORIRAITS. 


By G. WANSEY SMITH. 


with that of the inserted figure: but here again 

the writer is fortunate in the possession of over a 

dozen bound volumes of Tur A. P. AND P. N.; 

which his daughter knows fairly well by heart, and has 
learnt many useful lessons in atmospheric effects from 
a study of the open-air subjects to be found in them. 

Such a number of pictures of such diverse subjects 
and treatment as are contained in these volumes are in 
themselves a liberal art education. 

Another form of sketch portrait that is well within the 
powers of the average amateur photographer may be made 
in the case of a deliberately taken large head study, with 
a more or less plain background. In this instance a sketchy 
background can be introduced by the careful use of a 
reducing agent, such as hypo-ferricyanide. This is painted 
on to the dry print with the object of removing such 
portions of the background as are not needed, leaving a 
few sketchy diagonal streaks of tone behind the head 
indicating a suggestion of background. As soon as suffi- 
cient has been removed, the print is well washed, and then, 
when surface-dried, can, if necessary, be still further 
treated. When finally dried the remains of the original 
background can be still further modified by careful work 
with pencil, chalk, or stump. If the hand-work is thought 
to be too obvious, the entire print can be copied, and 
prints from the new negative will be of approximately 
the same texture throughout. A very good effect is 
produced in this case if rough-surfaced papers 
are used. 

A further development of the idea is to 
remove practically the whole of the background 
from the portrait print in the manner suggested 
above, and remove also, by the same means, 
the body of the fieure, leaving the head on 
plain white paper. The sketch effect is then 
produced by lightly pencilling in with a bromide 
pencil the outlines of the shoulders and bust. 
This, with the suggestion of a background, 
produces a very striking effect. 


Royal Photographie Society (35, Russell Square, W.C.).— 
On Tuesday, December 19, a lantern lecture entitled '' Some 
Swiss Byways ” will be given by Mr. Charles H. Oakden, 
FICA. 
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Y son will be able to paint your 
backgrounds for you," said the 
fond mother to the great artist to whom 
she presented her youthful son. * In 
that case,” said the artist, “ I have nothing 


to teach him." Now the reader will at 
once rightly guess that we have the topic 
of backgrounds in mund. In order to 
exemplify one or two points of some 
importance in this connection the three 
accompanying portrait examples have 
been chosen. 1% will not necd а second 
Solomon to discover that in all three cases 
we have a wall paper as background. 
Moreover, the papers in these cases are 
not conspicuous for their lack of pattern. 
But do not at once skip away with the 
notion that a patterny wall paper 1s 
" wrong." It is nota case of a right or a 
wrong thing. so much as a case of how to 
use it wisely. 

First consider the word background. 
Does not this mean something which is 
behind, beyónd, at the back of somcthing 
clse—in our case a human figure? In 
all three cases the wallpaper is behind 
the figure, obviously. Admitted at once, 
but do we not observe degrees, differences 
in which this idea of behind or beyond is 
suggested ? 

In the case of А, the supposed sleeping 
figure, do we not seem to see that the chair 


A.—Forty WINKS. By G. Hills. 


From the Beginners! Competition. 


December 18, 1916. 


Every week two or three prints enterel| in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weckly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
with the same class of subject. Prints from cither the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


back is touching the wall, and that the 
man's head is as near the wall as the chair 
will permit. The face, white chair cover, 
and wall just behind it are all just about 
equal in the way they demand our 
attention. 

Turning to fig. B, here again the chair 
and sitter are close up to the wall, and 
although the wall paper is rather lively, 
yet we do not find it engage our attention 
as much as do the head and figure of the 
sitter. This, then, seems to be a step 
in the right direction. If with these 
ideas in mind we pass on to the third 
example (C), we here feel that verv little 
of our attention is taken up by the back- 
ground. In this instance one can easily 
imagine that the room wall is some little 
distance beyond the figure, and is com- 
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D. —PORTRAIT. Ву S. W. Linney. 


From the Beginners’ Competition 


paratively dark and subdued, so that 
while it helps, it does its work without 
being too much in evidence. With regard 
to the subject in hand, one might quote 
the wise words of that acute critic and 
artist, William Hunt, in his ‘ Talks 
About Art," viz., ' Nothing is apparent 
without a background. A white egg 
against white paper is as nothing. It is 
no easy matter to paint a background.'"' 
The experienced photographer also knows 
that it is no easy matter to photograph 
a background satisfactorily. Attention 
given to this matter is time and thought 
well spent. 

Now, turning back to exam[le А, we 
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are at once struck by the remarkably 
dark complexión of the man's face (and 
hand). This being backed up by the 
white antimacassar enforces the contrast. 
By the way, the person is or is supposed 


C.—Mv Dairy TORMENT. 


By C. Smith. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


to be asleep. Now, as a matter of fact, 
it is exceptional to find a person really 
asleep with tightly closed lips. The dis- 
position of the body may be natural 
enough, but this of itself does not make 
it desirable for picture making. In our 
second example B the hands and face 
tend in precisely the opposite—or notice- 
ably light—direction. In both A and В 
we may observe a general flatness of effect 
due to too great uniformity of light and 
shade. The idea of roundness or “ model- 
ling ’’ is considerably dependent on variety 
of light and shade. Passing to example C 
we have an instance of the opposite 
extreme, one side light, the other side 
very dark. The first two cases suggest 
a back lighting, i.e. window somewhere 
close to the back of the camera, while in 
the third instance the light appears to 
come from one side only. How then are 
we to find an intermediate state of affairs ? 
By subduing the too strong direct light 
on the face by means of some diffusing, 
light-scattering medium, such as a thin 
muslin curtain between the light source 
and sitter; and by throwing some—not 
too much—diffused light on to the 
shadow side by means of a non-shiny 
reflector—a sheet, tablecloth, or even a 
few sheets of newspaper. 
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Ву E. W. Jackson, 


"WHERE WINTER WIELDS HIS ICY SCIMITAR." 
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The criginal, a bromide print (8 x 103), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A MEMORY ОЕ SUMMER. 


By 

MORGAN HEISKELL (Italy). 
The original, а toned 
bromide print (74 x 61). 

was awarded а Prize in 

the Weekly Competition. 
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By RICHARD PcLak (Holland). 


HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN, 


The originalof this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Have You Interest ? 


The ‘Manchester Amateur Society have struck 
the right keyuote in a special year-end summary 
they have issued to their members. It will be remem- 
bered they appointed a special sub-committee to 
deal with the production of their syllabus, who 
propose to issue it to members in advance and cover- 
ing,a period of the next six months. This is what the 
expert committee says: “ Every member should 
show an interest in this matter, and should not 
be content to sit down at the meetings and take all 
that is offered without trying to do something in 
return." Like all photographic societies of the 
pre day, Manchester Ainateur is a mutual society. 

Vill those therefore who can prepare lectures that 
will oceupy an evening, those who can prepare 
short papers or lecturettes to take twenty to thirty 
minutes, and those who can introduce a short item 
of interest, or know of others who can do so, help 
in this new list of meetings? These societies are 
grand training camps, and I personally know several 
who have found them the stepping stones to success 
as lecturers. Photographic societies, wherever 
placed, have enormous potentialities for the making 
of better public men and public speakers. 


To Take a Hand. 


The value to oneself in taking a hand inside a 
society is ever evident. I have been privileged to 
see a few notes made by certain leading members 
of the Manchester Society, in reference to their 
recent inembers' exhibition. One correspondent 
says: “ That the members and friends appreciated the 
good fare provided was proved by the large audiences. 
There were shown on the walls some 124 prints by 
forty-one workers. For war-time that is an excellent 
record." Another says: '' We have every reason 
to congratulate ourselves on keeping up a high 
standard of pictorial excellence. The subjects 
of the pictures were mostly portraiture, figure studies, 
and landscape, and in ed o these sections there 
were many meritorious examples shown. Curiously. 
flowers and architecture were scarcely represented 
at all, and the absence of technical subjects proved 
conclusively that at the present time the M. A. P. S. 
is interested in photogra hing chiefly as a means of 
pictorial expression.' eferring to the lantern 
section, one correspondent says, ' Speaking as a 
whole the 135 selected slides out of the 176 sent in 
were of good average quality ; if anything was 
wrong, it was monotony о subject, figure and animal 
studies predominating.” As in pictures so in slides, 
architecture was absent, a rather deplorable feature, 
for the slide department so admirably lends itself 
to the rendering of a fine length of tone values, 
a characteristic feature of architectura! interiors. 


Fashions in Framing. 


“The exhibition,” says another member, who is 
entitled by his great experience of exhibitions to speak 
authoritatively, “© being mainly held for educational 

, the observant member would readily 
ave noticed that although about half of the exhibits 
were suitably mounted and framed, the remainder 
left much to be desired in this direction. This comes 
trom the fact that their producers have not grasped 
the full advantage of education that past exhibitions 
have given them. Mounting and framing have, 
without doubt, followed * fashions ' in photography. 
So long as broad masses of light and shade are 
produced on a fairly large scale, the heavy ‘ close- 
up’ style of framing passes comparatively well, if 
used with knowledge and judgment. Why these 
frames should always be brown we know not, А 
heavy black frame will sometimes make a picture 
when a brown frame will only give it the caste of an 
ordinary photograph. Most prints to-day are 
12 by то downwards, and these are best treated by 
mounting on a tint suited to the colour and depth of 
the print; greys, light-brown, creams, and whites 
being the most suitable for the purpose. This, 
together with a narrow frame of black, brown, or 
grey, will tend to a more pleasing result in the picture 
and much more harmony in the hanging of the 
exhibition.” 


The Balance in Favour. 

I set out with a twofold object in writing the 
preceding paragraphs—first to point out, as I always 
seem to be doing, the material avantage offered to 
the amateur photographer who is a member of a 
camera club, as against the one who is unattached 


to any society; and I think I have fairly well 
succeeded in presenting a good case. After re- 
reading the above notes I say it should be an obvious 
conclusion to come to. Secondly, I am recording 
the doings of the Manchester Amateur, and in 
subsequent notes the doings of other societies, yet 
they are bound up and interwoven as in making a 
web of the finest silk, and if you are wise a share of 
this silk is yours for assisting in the spinning. 
Another correspondent—this time from the Сагай 
Camera Club—clinches the case, but on another 
tack. He writes as follows: “ As the club is going 
ahead so nicely, it was felt that we should try and 
bring more of a social element into it, and to do so 
we propose in the future to meet the lecturer of the 
evening at tea, where a chat and а personal exchange 
of photographic views can take place in leisure and 
comfort." Now if you, dear reader, are а non- 
member, would you not like such an opportunity? 
That the arrangement will succeed I know, because 
it has been successful at the Leeds Camera Club, 
who for several years have adopted it almost 
regularly. 


** The A. P.” Prize Pictures. 

The original prize pictures, winners in our Weekly 
Competitions, and many of which have been 
reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. N., are on tour to 
photographic societies. A week ago they arrived 
at the Cardiff Camera Club. The work is roughly 
composed of about half and half—landscape and 
portrait work — consequently appeals to everyone. 
Cardiff tells me the show was greatly appreciated 
by the members and a number of friends who were 
able to be present. Mr. George Morgan, of Barry, 
and Мг. Е. Т. Gillett assumed the roles of- friendly 
critics, and talked about the merits of the pictures 
—indeed, they could find few demerits. The main 
advantage, however was with the vounger members, 
who had brought to their notice points of interest 
and outstanding features that combined to make the 
picture, 


An Interesting Sidelight. 

Another interesting sidelight appeared at this 
little exhibition. It impressed the thinking mind 
with the importance of having examples of the 
higher-grade works of others to guide the footsteps 
of the amateur pictorialist on the right path. f 
course I do not mean plagiarism, but some practical 
evidence of the essentials that make a picture, having 
regard to the limitations of the camera and material. 
Someone at the gathering just referred to remembered 
that * Ariel ’’ had advocated the giving of “ Photo- 
grams of the Year" as prizes in club exhibitions. 
With the pictures before them and their own exhibi- 
tion in prospect, it naturally appealed to the council 
very forcibly, and I understand a couple of members 
of the council spontaneouslv and very generously 
undertook to provide a number of copies of '* Photo- 
grams of the Year " to be placed at the disposal of 
the judge at the next annual exhibition. Any other 
кү who would like to emulate the example 
should remember the order should be placed now, 
or " sold out " may possibly prevent their good 
intentions being carried into effect later. 


The Art Syllabus. 


One of the very best examples of the combination 
of photographic art and printers’ type is embodied 
in the reallv artistic syllabus of the Birmingham 
Photographic Art Club. The inset, which is the 

hotographic element, is a delightful drawing in 

lack and white reproduced on bromide and daintily 
mounted in loose form. Last year the syllabus was 
good, and I said so, but curiouslv this year another 
member tackled the job and he has scored an even 
greater success—a new member, by name Preston 
Cribb—who is deserving of every congratulation 
for his dainty little sketch. I have recently noticed 
his latest picture, “ We Gave ‘em Jutland,” also 
" The Silent Presence," both prominent in the print- 
sellers’ windows. He is a brother of the well-known 
Southsea naval photographer. My congratulations 
to the Brmingham Photographic Art Club ; they 
are lucky indeed to have such excellent artists as 
Mr. Preston Cribb and Mr. Frank Carter. ‘There is 
no gainsaying that the war has badly affected some 
clubs, but here we have essentially a war-time club, 
for it was founded during the present crisis, and 1 
note that Capt. W. H. Buxton, of the 2nd City 
Battalion, is the presidential head of the society. 
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Germany Losing Here. 


The Canterbury Camera Club could have no better 
mentor in chemical matters than Mr. G. T. Hobbis, 
who gave a highly interesting lecture at the club's 
last meeting on “ Photographic Chemistry." After 
reviewing the discoveries of Daguerre, Herschell. 
Fox Talbot, andother early experimenters, Mr. Hobbis 
gave some useful elementary instruction in chemistry 
as applied to photography, capably illustrating his 
remarks by grapbic formule and by means of test- 
tube demonstrations with well-known photographie 
chemicals. A particularly important section of the 
lecture was devoted to the evolution of the modern 
dry plate. Another topic of most absorbing interest 
was the history of the large family of developers 
derived from coal tar products: it is cheering to 
know that this important branch of industry, so 
long under German control, is now being overtaken 
by British manufacturers—as witness the eminently 
successful developing agents recently placed upon 
the market. 


The Mining Parson. 


There was an excellent attendance at the monthly 
meeting of the Midland Railway Institute Photo- 
graphic or (Derby) on Monday evening, when 
Mr. F. J. Creasley presided an4 the Rev. F. W. Cobb, 
M.A., rector of Eastwood, Notts, gave a lecture on 
'" Coal, from Pit to Fireplace." The lecture was 
fully illustrated with lantern slides, mostly made by 
Mr. Cobb, who is an expert photographer. The 
lecturer gave a most interesting and lucid account 
of the principal stages in coal-mine work, beginning 
with the sinking of the trial boring and proceeding 
through the manifold operations of à fully equippe 
modern colliery, to the final burning of the fuel in 
one of his Majesty's battle cruisers. Particularly 
interesting to his audience of photographers was 
Mr. Cobb's description of the arduous work involved 
in carrying а stand camera through the confined 
underground spaces, also the difficulties of focussing 
in such a dim light. Flash-powder, of course, was 
used, and the results obtained were very satisfactory. 
Mr. Cobb gave a very entertaining account of the 
‘““ cuteness” of the pit ponies, and showed how they 
benefit at the time of a strike by coming up to the 
daylight and having a ‘“ royal” time. . Cobb 
also dealt very sympathetically with the domestic 
and social life of the miners. His lecture is based 
almost entirely on his own experiences as a parson 
in mining parishes, and his photographs show the 
collier at work, at play, and at church. A slide made 
only on Monday last showed a miner soldier in uniform 
wearing his V.C. amongst his mates at the bottom 
of the pit shaft. ‘ 


Slides for France. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned that Mr. Cobb 
will in all probability next give this lecture '' some- 
where at the Front." Не is going to France early 
next year to serve as an army chaplain, when he 
hopes to give lantern entertainments to the soldiers 
in their spare time—if they have any—next spring. 
Mr. Cobb would be glad of any suitable slides that 
could be loaned to him for the purpose. Conse- 
quently I am glad to make Mr. Cobb's appeal às 
widely known as possible, and if any society has а 
few spare slides or an illustrated lecture that is 
doing nothing just now, I am sure they will be well 
employed in France doing ** their bit" there. Мг. 
Cobb is a Midland Federation lecturer, and the slides 
may be sent to him direct, or left at the M. К. 
Institute, Derby. 


A Lady Demonstrator. 


Ву the way of keeping in harmony with the chang- 
ing order of the day, the South Glasgow Camera 
Club arranged recently for a lady to give a demonstra- 
tion af the bromoil process. Miss McQueen is, 
however, no 'prentice hand at the subject, and has 
received many awards for her pictorial work both 
in bromoil and other processes, Needless to add 
her demonstration was a huge success. A joint 
meeting of the Dennistoun, Partick, and Shettleston 
societies was recently held at the Dennistoun rooms 
when slides, criticism, and social intercourse mixed 
pretty freely. The Glasgow area, similar to an area 
say in London, is particularly suitable for federation 
fraternising such as we find in the Glasgow and 
District Federation. 
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A USEFUL ENLARGING AND COPYING 
TABLE. 


ORKING under unfavourable condi- 

tions is not always conducive to 
good results, and especially does this 
apply to enlarging and copying. * Much, 
of course, can be accomplished under 
difficulties, but convenience n 
and comíort of working go 
far to ensure successful 
operations. For enlarging it 
is desirable that nothing be 
left to chance, and suitable 
preparation of the apparatus 
will save a great deal of time 
and trouble and much wast- 
age of material. The follow- 
ing is a description of а 
useful enlarging table made 
from simple and inexpensive 
materials, and is easily con- 
structed. 

The writer happened to 
have in the house а small 
dressing-table of the cheap 
deal class, which had been discarded {ог 
domestic use, and this he confiscated for 
his own use. 

First of all the wooden rail which ran 
along the back and sides of the table 
was removed, so that а clear top space 
was provided. Аз the table was not 
long enough for the required purpose, it 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THe А. P. anv P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


sions by means of hinges, so that they 
could fold down when not in use. The 
top was provided with wooden rails run- 
ning the full length, along which the easel 
could be adjusted, the enlarger being at 
the opposite end of the table. 

Fig. 3 shows the table complete. Two 
pieces of fairly stout wood are required 


Fig. 1. 


for the ends, and the size of these depends 
upon the width of table top and length 
of extension required. These are attached 
to the table ends by small butt hinges, 
so that they will hang down when not 


in use. The method of support is shown 
at fig. 2. Triangular pieces of wood are 
cut out as A, and hinged to the legs as 
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strip of wood on one of the table legs to 
raise the support, so that it will fold 
over the other, and so that the extension 
will fold over both supports without 
projecting. 

To keep the supports from moving 
when in use, two battens, B B, are fixed 
underneath the extension in such a posi- 
tion that the supports when opened out 
fit close against them. A small screw- 
eye on the extension and a metal hook 
on the support will serve to keep them 
firmly in position. 

Having done this the rails should be 
prepared. They measure about an inch 
wide by three-quarters of an inch thick, 
and are the full length of the table. 

They are screwed to the top about six 
inches apart, and should be fixed on at 
first on both table and extensions, and 
then cut to allow the extension to fold. 
This makes sure that the rails are kept 
parallel the full length. 

A box on which to raise the enlarger 
above the table so that the lens will be 
in the centre of the easel was made as 
shown at fig. 1. This merely consists 
of a frame an inch or two larger than 
the enlarger base. On the underneath 
are placed two runners of wood sufh- 
ciently apart to allow the box to slide 
along the rails, and the enlarger is thus 
kept parallel to the easel. The easel 
merely consists of a  drawing-board 
mounted on a strong wooden base, and 
supported by two wooden supports. 
Underneath the base are fitted two 
wooden runners, which allow the, easel 
to be moved backwards and forwards 
when focussing the image. It is well 
when fixing the runners to make them a 
fairly close fit to prevent looseness of the 
easel. 

The underneath of the table can be 
left as it is, or, if the worker wishes, а 
cupboard can be made. This provides 
a very useful place in which to store the 
enlarger or enlarging dishes and acces- 
sories. Underneath the table is a small 


Fig. 2. End of Table, and Extension from Underneath. 


was necessary to extend the top at each 
side. For convenience, and to simplify 
storage, it was decided to fix these exten- 


shown, so that they fold inwards. 
width of the table is too small to prevent 


If the 


overlapping, it will be necessary to fix a 


The British Photographie Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., 
held a general meeting at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday, 
Mr. E. W. Houghton (Houghton's, Ltd.) presided, 
and between thirty and forty other members of the photographic 
industry were present. The meeting was preceded by а luncheon. 
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drawer, which is very useful for dark- 


room pins, lens caps, and all the odds 
and ends required. 


C. R. D. 


Mr. Golding, late of the Kodak Co., has been appointed 
manager to the Paget Prize Plate Co., of Watford. Mr. E. Smith, 
late manager of the Paget Co., who has recently joined the 
Baryta Co., has been presented with a handsome case of plate 
and cutlery from the staff. 


. dodge the print back into 
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A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS. 


HO does not remem- 
ber the fun obtained 
in childhood’s days 
from the drawing 
slate ? It might 
be nothing more 
than а piecè of 
ground glass laid 

IN over any picture 
? that happened to 
take one's fancy, or 
it might be а care- 
fuly made frame 
with detachable 
pedded back and a 
selection of outline prints, but the fas- 
cination was the same. The different 
appearance of the drawing when the 
print was removed and replaced by а 
sheet of white paper always introduced 
an element oí surprise. The free- 
hand insertion of little omitted por- 
tions—easier perhaps than trying to 
exact 
position again—gave something akin 
to the sporting element. 

Too often the photographer is voted 
something of a nuisance in the house. 
Accidents will happen, however well 
he may regulate his dishes and 
chemicals cupboard. Апа so we try 
each Christmas to come to his help 
and suggest some way in which he 
may use his hobby to amuse the young- 
sters, and possibly the grown-ups as 
well. This year we are bringing the 
drawing slate up to date. Our drawing 
slate, we may say without further pre- 
amble, is the enlarging easel, on which 
we pin up a good-sized sheet of paper, 
on to which is projected an image to 
be outlined with crayon or some similar 
substance. 


Now for some Detalls. 


Either the enlarging lantern or an 
ordinary projection, or '' magic," lan- 


tern may be used. It should be set up ` 


in a room of good size, comfortably 
warmed. In fact, the arrangements 
may well be those’ for an ordinary 
private display of lantern slides, 
limiting the size of the picture on the 
screen to about 20 by 16. Naturally 
the usual precautions will be taken 


with regard to the lantern and its 
support, so that there will be no risk 
of youngsters knocking it over. The 
easel must be a smooth surface to 
which the paper may be readily pinned, 
yet it must be firmly fixed, screwed if 
possible, to some cupboard door or 
the edges of bookshelves, or to the wall 
itself. If any of these methods is 
impossible, perhaps a good big packing 
case could be obtained and a drawing 
board attached to one side, the case 
being weighted down with books and 
magazines. At all events, the easel 
must be so firm that drawing may be 
done on it without the need of holding 
it with the one hand while pressing 
against it with the other holding the 
crayon. In arranging the position, 
remember that it must be within 
easy reach for little folks,and if possible 
have the lantern pointing downwards, 
and the easel sloping away a little, 
so that its surface is at right angles 
to the axis of the lens. This will 
enable the lantern to be higher up 
and away from mischief-loving fingers, 
at the same time that it is easier to 
manipulate. 


Light and Stop. 


Of course, a good light is a great 
advantage, but in this respect one 
often has to do what one can. At all 
events, arrangements can be made 
to have whatever light is available 
working at its very best. If there is 
any choice possible, choose a lens of 
fair focal length, so that the distance 
between lantern and easel is not too 
short and crowded. But a more 
important point is that the lens shall 
work at a big aperture. Of ccurse, 
critical definition is not necessary, and 
any photographic lens may be used 
at its full aperture. F/4.5 is, of 
course, an advantage, though F/6 is 
not to be despised. The fact that 
only a small image is needed, 21 inches 
by 16 inches being ample, will of 
itself result in a fairly brilliant illu- 
mination of the picture on the easel. 


The Drawing Paper. 
In the matter of the paper on which 


to draw, there are two alternatives. 
Lining paper, in a roll from the paper- 
hanger, may be ob.ained and either 
cut up or used in the roll. Or a quire 
or two of the smooth white paper 
used in the kitchen for cooking pur- 
poses and for lining out drawers may 
be obtained, this being in cut sheets, 
and the whole lot pinned to the board 
—d la the lightning artist of the 
Vaudeville or the ‘Salon Smoker.” 
These papers being somewhat flimsy. 


The Selection of Chalk 

is an important point, for.it is neces- 
sary to have something which will 
make a good black mark at will, but 
which will not tear its way into the 
paper. Undoubtedly the best thing 
obtainable is the special heel-ball used 
by brass rubbers. This can be got 
from Ullathorne’s, 9, Gate Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., and is quite 
inexpensive. It is made in cakes and 
sticks, and the kind for this sort of 
work is the thin, round sticks, and the 
medium degree of hardness. It will 
be found that one can readily get 
almost any kind of line with it, broad 
and black or thin as may be needed. 
Failing this, a very soft black crayon 
may be used, or black pastel, but either 
of these is expensive, as compared 
with the ''heel-ball" and probably 
not so effective. | 


The Projected Image 
should be positive and not negative. 
This means that a few transparencies 
should be made for the purpose. The 
subjects should be selected with special 
care. Of course, almost all will have 
far more detail than will be utilised 
when making the drawing, but at the 
same time broad, simple subjects 
should be chosen, bearing in mind 
that they will be rendered on the 
drawing slate in line. Three parts of 
the success of the scheme depends 
on the careful choice of subjects. A 
few pictures of animals may well be 
used, for little children will feel much 
more at home outlining a pony ога 
cow than working on the details of 
the Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury 
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Cathedral. The humorous clement 
must not be overlooked. The whole 
aim is primarily to amuse both the 
one making the drawing and those 
watching. If, at the same time, some 
knowledge is gained, so much the 
better; but we mav rest assured it 
will not be gained unless the fun 
element is quite to the front. 

The transparencies should Бе 
plucky, in fact very much the same, 
technically, as a good bright commer- 
cial lantern slide. Though gradation is 
not actually required, there is no 
reason why it should be entirely 
absent. 

The General Scheme. 

We have not regarded such a scheme 
as being suitable for babies, of course. 
Probably few children younger than 
six or seven would enjov such a 
drawing slate. But in addition, we 
believe the game would appeal directly 
to young people and to “ grown ups.” 
As we have said, the choice of subjects 
is an important matter, and for older 
' artists" the interest would come, 
not in accuracy of tracing, nor always 
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in the funny aspect of a subject or an 
object, but in recording an impression 
of the projected image with the utmost 
economy of lines. The most successful 
black and white artist is usually 
the one who says most with the fewest 
marks on his sheet of paper. We 
believe it was the late Phil May who 
used to make a drawing and then 
eliminate everything not absolutely 
essential. Well! for “ children of a 
larger growth ” there is the game. The 
photographic image, with all its 
plethora of detail, the observation and 
quick decision as to which are the 
essential points and lines, the rapid 
touching in of bold black lines or thin 
delicate ones, the capping of the lens 
and switching up of the white light— 
the whole thing may be made fascinat- 
ing. 

But there must be a time limit. 
or the audience will get bored. Two 
minutes for the youngsters and one 
minute for adults would give time for 
reasonable accuracy and yet not be 
too long for spectators to retain their 
interest. 
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materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. _ 


N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. 
aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
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Surprise Effect. 

If amongst one's friends one num- 
bers a readv draughtsman, possessing 
the gift of seeing what the lines are 
which are necessary to give a likeness 
Or а caricature—and this gift, by the 
way, is more or less independent of 
any abilitv to draw anything—sur- 
prise effects may be arranged. One of 
the transparencies may be a some- 
what involved and muddly subject, 
without any big areas of dark or light. 
Apparently the artist is tracing out- 
lines of the picture on the screen, 
whereas in reality that picture is 
simply hiding for the moment the 
surprise in store. On goes the cap, 
up goes the light, and—we have a 
caricature of the photographer him- 
selí! It wants doing well, and once, 
or at most twice, in the evening is the 
limit, but introduced as a change, 
at the right moment, it keeps the ball 
roling. Only it is well not to let the 
artist friend choose the subject for the 
caricature; he might choose the 
wealthy maiden aunt, or someone 
else who might happen not to like it. 


for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of Prosac doi, the only qualifcation being that the producer is a bona-&de amateur photographer. In 


addition, a prize equal in value to the second 
points considered when awarding this prize. 


rize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 
tach entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 


For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in Tug A. P. AND Р. N,, is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


criticisin, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


for criticism purposes. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. . 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. C. 
Perrv, 28, Riseldine Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. (Title of 
print, " Not Allowed Out.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
Speedy ; exposure, 4 sec.; lens, Tessar; stop, F/4.5; time of 
day, 3 p.m., November; developer, amidol; printing process, 
Wellington C.C. enlargement. 

The Second Prize to A. E. Marlev, 92, Lyncroft Gardens, 
Hampstead, N.W. (Title of print, '" The Little Lady’s Maid.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Ilford Monarch; exposure, 3 secs. ; 
lens, double Protar ; stop, F/6.8; time of day, noon, December ; 
devcloper, rodinal; printing process, Cream Crayon Seltona. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to John M. Knapp, Linford Hall. 
Wolverton, Bucks. (Title of print, “ Flags.") Technical data : 
Kodak film ; exposure, 1-50th sec. ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/6.3 ; 
time of day, 1 p.m., November ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing 
process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to C. Н. Stableford, тоз, Lightwoods 
Road, Birmingham. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Robin.") Technical 
data: Plate, anti-screen; exposure, I-25th sec.; stop, F/8; 
time of day, 3 p.m. ; printing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


Н. Warner, Hammersmith; H. Smith, Birmingham; J. 
Hrown, Barnet ; F. H. B. Smith, Canterbury ; Malcolm Brown, 
Sidcup; C. W. Garth, Leeds; Miss E. M. Ambler, Bradford ; 
Burneside Jones, Hovlake ; F. L. Plunkett, Belfast ; F. N. Miller, 
King's Cross; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb; J. F. L. Wood, 
Woodbridge. 

Class I. 


A. T. Edgeley, Glasgow ; A. E. Marley, Hampstead ; F. H. B. 
Smith, Canterbury ; Miss D. Hutchinson, Bedford ; J. F. L. 
Wood, Woodbridge ; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb; James 
Hay, Grangemouth; David Orr, Woodford Green; W. J. 
Cherry, Birmingham ; G. К. Hawkey, Stratford ; E. J. Wadham, 


Horley; С. Wansey Smith, Finchley; T. A. Hatton, Man- 


chester. 
Class П. 

Miss E. Roberts, Leyton; S. D. Fagan, Hastings; T. J. 
Hodges, Newbury; Mrs. Т. Spencer, Loughton; О. Созуп, 
Seaford; Н. E. Weller, Wallasey; P. J. Keen, Surbiton ; 
A. L. Thompson, Truro; Miss E. Wade, Edinburgh. 


Class Ш. 
The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and IT. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to L. V. Jessop, 23, Wood- 
ville Road, Leytonstone. (Title of print, "A Devonshire 
Cottage.’’) Technical data: Plate, Wellington; exposure, 
1-5th sec.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/22; time of day, 11 a.m., 
August; developer, amidol; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington Cream Crayon rough bromide, toned. 


Beginners’ Ciass. 

J. H. Tonks, Wolverhampton; R. T. Carpenter, Kensal 
Green; O. Binnington, Grimsby; W. T. Bishop, Hornsey ; 
G. P. Robson, Blaydon-on-Tyne; Mrs. B. Wragg, Sheffield ; 
A. N. Webster, Anerley; E. Н. Hodder, Sheffield; F. S. 
Stopher, Bootle; Miss M. Gould, Aston; Mrs. Butterworth, 
Littleborough (2); W. E. Leftly, Шога; D. Valerio, Lesma- 
hagow ; W. A. J. Terrey, Greenwich ; Master E. Ovens, Camber- 
well; M. M. Tolkowsky, London; W. С. Cravthorne, Pirming- 
ham; C. R. Lovejoy, Poplar; Miss Alice Haughton, Stockport 
(2); W. E. Hill, Old Basford; Alan Walker, Malvern; C. C. 
Shephard, Dravcott; S. Lloyd Kay, Llandudno (2); Cpl. 
A. Pelham, West Didsbury (2) ; W. Stanley Jav, Fittleworth ; 
J. B. Wright, Horwich; T. J. Hodges, Newbury; F. Atkins, 
Cardiff ; F. Evans, Redcar (2). 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE.‏ اھ 
t N : A selection of queries from our correspondents of general‏ 
SN interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page.‏ 
ES In ordér to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to‏ 
"A other questions will be replied to by post, but each query‏ 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our‏ 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR-‏ 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will‏ 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full‏ 
NUM Ё name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi-‏ 
P n. Oi," ld cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed‏ 
à , to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND‏ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Teleseople Effect. 
I am much interested in the Jatter part of your 
reply on this topic in issue November 6. My 
camera focusses for inf. 25, 15, 10, 5 feet, 
and about r1 inch further, etc. 
W. H. M. (Bucknall). 
You omit the two chief points of 
importance, viz. focal length of lens and 
extension limit of the camera. 


Lens. 
I find the back combination of my Heliar is a 
convex lens, having focus about half the com- 
plete lens. Can I use this combination as a 
wide-angle lens, etc. ? y sp 
We have not at hand a lens of the kind 
vou mention, but we think you are 


probably mistaken as to relative focal 


lengths, and that you mean double, not 
half. However, in any case the best 
advice we can give you is to fry the effect 
of the arrangement you suggest. 


Enlarging. 

I have recently acquired a daylight enlarger, 

but cannot get anything like sufficient contrast 

from negatives which give good contact prints, 

etc. G. J. K. (Edinburgh). 

A negative which gives a good contact 

bromide print ought not to present any 
difficulty in obtaining an enlargement with 
ample contrast. The chances are that the 
contrasts of the enlargement will be too 
strong rather than too weak. Lack of 
contrast in your enlargements may be 
due to over-printing, insufficient develop- 
ment, general light fog, stale (foggy) 
paper, or excess of alkali in the developer. 
You had better submit a faulty enlarge- 
ment, giving us full details of your pro- 
cedure. 
Polarised Light. 

It was stated at a lecture that one could construct 

for a shilling or less a perfectly efficient polaris- 

cope. Could you tell me how this is done? 

Would it be of use for photo-micrography ? 

W. Е C. (Dulwich). 
It is not wise to take everything heard 

at a lecture too literally. It is true that 
with the aid of a dozen or so old, cleaned, 
thin negative glasses one can construct 
a reflection polariscope— of a kind— but 
this would be useless for photo-micro- 
graphy. When the reflected ray 15 
perpendicular to the refracted ray, the 
reflected ray is polarised. In the case 
of glass the incident angle is 54} degrees. 
Arrange two mirrors, or a bundle of 
several sheets of thin clear glass, so that 
this is their incident angle. Arrange a 
second lot parallel to the first. Now 


rotate the second so that the planes ot 
incidence of the two reflectors or bundles 
are at right angles, and you have a 
polariscope. As we cannot spare more 
space for this topic, we may refer you 
to Dechamel’s '' Natural Philosophy,” 
part iv., p. 1,033 (1872) ; '' Polarisation of 
Light," by Spottiswoode (1874) ; Ganot's 
" Physics," p. 512 (1872); °“ Light 
Visible and Invisible," by Silvanus 
Thompson, p. 156 (1910). These are all 
popular, non-mathematical explanations 
of the matter and apparatus. è 
Enlarging. 
I am about to construct an artificial enlarger 
(1) What is the approximate cost of second- 
hand 5j in. condenser ? What is the necessary 
distance between the two condenser lenses 
F. W. M. P. (Douglas). 
(1) It is next to impossible in these days 
to quote prices of anything. But in pre- 
war times one could buy a quarter-plate 
54 in. condenser, two-lens, mounted in 
metal cell, for anything between five and 
ten shillings, second-hand. You are 
more likely to meet with a pair of mounted 
lenses than unmounted ones. Their form 
is plano-convex, and they are usually 
mounted with their convex surfaces facing 
each other and nearly in contact, the two 
plane sides being outside. 
Lantern Slides. 
I have small pocket camera for 1j by 2j in. 
lates, and should like to make lantern slides 
rom my negatives. (1) Would it be any advan- 
tage in enlarging the small negative to lantern- 
late size ? (2) If so, could I use the same lens, 
Ёо, 3ł to 34 in. focus; and what would be 
the distance of lens to negative and to plate ? 
(3) I have Goerz Dagor 5j in. focus, would this 
be better? (4) Would magnesium ribbon be 


as good as electric light ? I have no condenser. 
T. W. J. (Alberta). 


The difference in size between 2j in., 


the long side of the negative, and 3 in., 
the maximum of useful image of lantern 
plate, is not worth consideration. You 
wil probably get the best average result 
in the simplest way, viz., making your 
lantern positives by contact from your 
negatives. Burning magnesium ribbon 
is an excellent light for making lantern 
slides by contact. Аз a rough guide for 
first experiments, try burning one inch 
of magnesium ribbon five to six feet 
away from printing frame for normal 
developer and black tones. Or one inch 
of ribbon at from three to four feet for 
warm-tone effects with slow restrained 
developer. 
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Intensification. 
(1) How can I remove mercury-ammonia inten- 
sification ? (2) How to spot bromide prints 
before enamelling ? J. F. (Hurlingham). 
(1) Bathe the plate in three ounces of 
hypo per pint of water or two ounces 
soda sulphite per pint. (2) We must 
first know to which (so-called) “ enamel- 
ling ” proc ess you refer. 


Chromium Stains. 

(1) Is it possible to remove the yellow stain of 

chromium intensifier ? (2) I cannot give more 

than five minutes' exposure (enlarging) without 

the lens dewing. (3) Can you suggest a good 

all-round book on photography ? 

B. C. (Twickenham). 

(i) Use a one or two per cent. solution 
(not stronger) of potass. metabisulphite. 
(2) This is caused by precipitation of 
moisture in the air on to a sufficiently 
cold surface. Warm the lens for some 
time before use by leaving it in a warm 
place, e.g. on kitchen mantelpiece, etc. 
See that there is plenty of both inlet and 
outlet ventilation round about the lens. 
(3) You are not likely to find any book 
more comprehensive and practical than 
the '' Dictionary of Photography,” edited 
by F. J. Mortimer, post free from our 
publishers, 8s. 


Enlarging, Portraiture, Ete. 
(т) Could I enlarge in Kodak V. Р. enlarger 
by artificial light? (2) I have tried to take 
photographs indoors, but the faces come 
blurred and no detail. By moving further 
away from window I cannot get enough expo- 
sure. H. S. (Hounslow Heath). 


Enlarging exposure in such a case 
depends on several factors quite un- 
known to us, therefore we can only advise 
you to try а few small pieces of paper. 
Try one minute exposure. This should 
on development tell you whether your 
next trial should be more or less. (2) 
What you call blur may be due to move- 
ment, or to faulty focussing, or to over- 
development, etc. Have you tried a 
diffusing screen of tissue paper between 
the window and sitter, and also a large 
white tablecloth reflector on the shadow 
side? In the print submitted the lack of 
detail is partly due to too strong direct 
lighting and over-development for the 
high lights, while not enough exposure 
for the shadows. Please put your name 
on any prints submitted. 
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The Pocket Calendar. 


During the month of December I always provide myself with a 
pocket calendar for the coming year in order to enable me 
decently to forget my engagements. The first few pages are 
soon filled up with the memoranda which the old year leaves as 
a legacy to the new. The memoranda include, in addition to 
the number of my insurance policy and my size in collars, notes 
of certain experiments to be tried in the never-never time, 
certain new materials I have been recommended to sample, 
certain points to be looked up in the cloth-bound coffins of dead- 
and-gone Handy Men, as well as the addresses to which certain 
prints are to be sent when they materialise in black and white 
— when they do. АП odds and ends like that. Then I turn 
over the rich blank pages of the months to come, revel in their 
unspotted promise, their uncharted future, and wonder what 
will presently go down in the little space allotted to the next 
20th of September, the next 16th of May— what new departure 
or discovery, new idea or suggestion, what revel or what 
agony. 
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Ana all the Rest have Thirty-one. 


The man who sold me the diary this year was communicative, 
and among other things he mentioned that for the life of him he 
could never remember which were the shorter and which the 
longer months of the year without going through the old rhyme 
beginning '' Thirty days hath September." lam like unto him, 
but it is the fault of neither of us if occasionally we give July a 
day too little, and April a day too much ; it is the absurdity of 
the calendar. How much more sensible would it have been to 
have had a year of months all cut to the same length, instead of 
leaving them raggedly at thirties and thirty-ones. When we 
have reformed our weights and measures, the next thing to do 
will be to eliminate the eccentricities of the calendar, which we 
shall carry out (as we do all our great reforms) by substituting 
fresh eccentricities in their place. 


Pictorialised Months. 


One camera club, I see, is helping its members to remember 
the months by suggesting a different pictorial subject for each 
month of the year. It would be much more sensible to name 
the months after these subjects than after Roman divinities of 
very doubtful reputation. We might have, for instance, the 
Month of Sun Splashes, the Month of Girls with Plaited Hair, 
the Month of Fur Boas, and so on. All photographic work 
‘during the month in question should be limited to whatever 
subject is ordained for that period, any amateur transgressing 
in that respect to be sent out of focus forthwith. The result 
would be the steady introduction of variety into pictorial com- 
. position, the enlargement of the general experience, and the 
happiness of the persons and things taken as subjects, for each 
of them would be assured of a close time for eleven months out 
of the twelve. 


Peace in January. 

In the calendar of this particular camera club, the subject 
set down for January is ‘‘ Peace," which may be intended as 
prophetic. In the ordinary way, January is not a good month 
for peace subjects. The poets— who ought to know—are all 
agreed that it is a harsh and surly month. It certainly adds to 
the sport of the thing that one should go hunting for peace sub- 
jects in January, much as though one were asked to make auto- 
chromes of butterflies on the wing in December. But after this 
January effort at originality, the subjects set for the various 
months are quite commonplace and uninspiring, being studies 
of this, that, and the other, until one comes to June, when the 
whole energy of the clubbists is to be concentrated upon the 
illustration of a fairy tale. This wil be easy. They will only 
have to glance at the newspapers. 
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Refiections. 

For July the set subject is ‘‘ Water ''; it 
would have been more interesting to have made 
it “ Ice." The copiousness of water in the English July is 
so pronounced that ‘‘ Water” asa set subject will rather 
damp the adventurous spirit of the camera workers. Once 
again the ordinary run of subjects is resumed until we come 
to December— which is to be devoted to '' Reflections." Thus 
the year which began pacifically ends reflectively, and this 
is as it should be. Опе does not doubt that aíter the 
subject set for a preceding month, namely, “ My Friends,” 
reflections wil be very appropriate indeed, and sober, like 
December itself—that is, if the friends have seen the results. 


Dark-room Luxury. 


The Americans are the boys to go in for dark-room luxury. 
No poky cellars for them, no improvised bedrooms, no little 
cupboards under the stairs. One account of a dark-room which 
has come under my notice is by an American gentleman of the 
name of Ulysses Orr—(I resist the temptation to ask, ‘“ Orr 
what ? ”). This gentleman uses a dressing-room opening off 
his bedroom, and so cunningly wainscoted and contrived that 
nobody would believe it was not what it pretended to be. But 
at a given signal a part of the wainscot jerks itself up into a 
series of drop tables, with little cupboards and shelves under- 
neath concealing every sort of appliance that the dark-room 
worker would dream of; and the large oval marble washstand 
becomes a developing sink, and the swinging mirrors act as 
partitions, and dark green or orange-coloured shades cover the 
windows, and luxury is transformed to utility. 


With Lounge Attached. 


Another American worker, however, just to show the differ- 
ences that there are among Americans, lets his dark-room 
remain a dark-room. He keeps it strictly in working order at 
all times, and never makes out that it isn’t what it is. But 
in reality he surrenders to the enervating influence of luxury 
just as much as the other, for he says that on the east side, 
jutting from his dark-room, he has a comfortable den, '' where, 
undisturbed, I often take a short afternoon nap, to fit me for 
my all-night vigil, which usually ends about 3.30 a.m." Then 
again, on the south side, is “ a fireplace with a coal grate, and 
alongside the grate a cupboard where magazines are stored.” 
The lean and hungry Cassius seems scarcely to be the ideal of 
the American photographic fraternity. 


Detaiis. 

In stating that it would be inadvisable to publish detailed 
photographs of the Tanks, Mr. Lloyd George told the House of 
Commons that the enemy doubtless had some imperfect photo- 
graphs of these machines, but that if he wished to construct 
Tanks for himself, ‘* he (the enemy) would have to be content 
with such details as he could pick up at the front.'' 


The enemy, with guns and such, 

Has failed the Tanks to batter much, 
So from а distance 

He photographs their armour-plate, 

Hopes their design to duplicate, 

And thus to bring this heavyweight 
To his assistance. 


The details, they are few and poor, 
And even those not over-sure, 

His lens can pick up, 
But while he is upon this quiz, 
The Tanks give just an extra whiz, 
And details of himself it is 

Thev pick—-and quick—up. 
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By C. Н. STABLEFORD. 


HIS CHRISTMAS DINNER, 


The original, a bromide print (51x41), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Photographers perhaps look with a more expert or 
at апу rate a more interested eve upon all matters of 
illumination than the ordinary members 
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A waste О! the public. It would be well if some 
OF LIGHT. of them who have made a little extra 

study of lighting were taken into counsel 
bv the authorities, for the present waste of light is 


appalling. The Daylight Saving Act resulted in a 
great economv of artific ial lighting —13 per cent. in the 
residential district of Manc hester, for example—-so 
that it might almost have been termed an Artificial 
Light Saving Act, but the good is being far more than 
undone by the wasted illumination of these winter 
days. It is all very well to have vast posters urging 
people not to waste coal or light, but no word is said 
as to how such waste is to be 'avoide d, and in countless 
shop windows the lamps are shrouded with coloured 
paper or obscure lacquer so that a mere fraction of the 
light produced is allowed to penetrate through the 
screen and serve any useful purpose, while in interiors 
the old and wasteful types of lamps are still employed, 
or lamps are used without any adequate form of shade 
or reflector. As Mr. L. Gaster declared at the recent 
meeting of the Illuminating Engineering Society, when 
a number of these matters were discussed, a well-con- 
sidered scheme of economy in lighting can only Бе 


made effective through the systematic education of 
the people to appreciate the proper use of light. 

Fa тч Pn 
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The Camera Club had a novel and successful evening 
by inviting lecturettes of ten minutes’ duration from 
| various members. It says much for the 
powers of compression of the eight who 
responded that each of them should have 
kept strictly within the time limit. The 
subjects treated were very diverse in character, such as 
the work of the Cornish fishing fleets, some dodges of 
the dark-room, Spanish architecture and pocket por- 
traiture, ‘daddy's’ photography, and a de ‘fence of 
the Salon picture, “ The Trail of the Hun,” which had 
been challenged on the ground that a ship never sank 
in the way depicted. The author of the work was 
able to show by slides from пе; vatives secured during 
the different phases of the ship actually sinking that 
the doomed was very real 


POTTED 
LECTURES. 
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fact and not fake. One intrepid lecturetter even 
crossed Canada in ten minutes, and another compressed 
into the same space of time the account of a whole 
afternoon in a professional studio. The device cer- 
tainly brought out talent among the members who 
might not have thought themselves equal to an ordinary 
hour's lecture on the particular subject selected. 
a 2 & 
Considering the number of second-hand lenses offered 
for sale, it is by no means surprising that occasionally 
a lens so offered may bear a forged 
THE NAME ON name; but аз a rule an optician is 
THE LENS. quite willing to give a gratuitous 
opinion as to the genuineness and condi- 
tion of any lens bearing his name ; hence a would-be 
purchaser who feels unable to rely on his own judgment 
can often obtain the lens on option, and submit it to 
the reputed maker before finally deciding. But—and 
in real life there is so often a “ but ’’—if the name is a 
forgery, there is a probability that the lens, when 
returned, will have a blank space where the name was. 
a state of things which may lead to unpleasant argu- 
ments and contentions when the lens is returned to the 
would-be vendor; although in strict ethics this latter 
personage should feel thanktul and grateful to one who 
has saved him from the discredit of selling a spurious 
lens. We do not remember any case of legal proceed- 
ings resulting from such removal of a forged name 
from a lens, but the Times of December 6th reports a 
parallel case in relation to a watch. Mr. Horner took 
a watch to Dent's shop in Cornhill to be repaired, and 
Messrs. Dent, finding that the watch bore their name, 
although not made by them, removed the name before 
returning the watch to Mr. Horner. Action for damages 
was brought in the Westminster Countv Court, and 
Judge Woodfall awarded Mr. Horner five shillings, 
but gave leave to appeal. It is not easy torealise what 
damage the plaintiff suffered in this case, but an appeal 
appears desirable, аз by appeal there may be а virtual 
authoritv given to a manufacturer to remove a forgerv 
of his name when the opportunity presents itself. 
Ed 2 ok 
Mr. Fred Judge is rather unfortunate in the season 
selected for the exhibition of his interesting work at 
Hampshire House; for in the 
deficiency. or absence of davlight 
the colour loses its quality, and 
under the influence of artificia! 
light is sometimes sadly falsified. This is „especially 
noticeable in instances of such delicacy as “ Sunshine 
and Mist," “ Allotments in Early Morning," and 
‘London Sunset," where the snow faintly reflects the 
tender gleam in the sky. Several good examples ot 
bromoil-transfer in monochrome can be seen to advan- 
tage, but in the case of this enterprising exponent of 
three-colour bromoil and three-colour photo-lithography 
the main interest of visitors must naturally be in his 
skilful embellishment of photographic representation 
by the added charm of natural tints. Some of his 
familiar successes reappear in association with a number 
of works that will be new to the majority of photo- 
graphers. These later examples give a healthy indica- 
tion of increasing certainty in the use of the medium 
and in the discriminating application of colour. The 
exhibition remains open at Hampshire House, Hog 
Lane, Hammersmith, W., until January 7. 


COLOUR PRINTS AT 
HAMPSHIRE HOUSE. 
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THOUGH the 
mere thought 
of having to give 
a lecture often 
strikes terror in 
the heart of a 
24 beginner vet it 
S 31 is surprising how 

— soon one begins 
to feel at home 
- | on the platform when once 
the ice is broken. 

The two essentials for a 
successful lecture аге, to 
mv mind, first a real and 
thorough knowledge of the 
the knowledge also that the 


subject ; and, secondlv, 
‘slides are all good. 

I have had the good fortune to graduate from the 
small society lecture room to the public-hall platform, 
and although I feel no trepidation now in facing an 
audience of from one thousand to three thousand, yet I 
wel! remember how nervous I was at my first attempt 
when there was only a friendly audience of about 
twenty. 

Whatever may be the subject selected it must be 
remembered, when lecturing, that the audience will 
probably be a mixed one, and that points that will 
appeal to one section of them will not do so to the 
other section, and therefore the subject matter should 
be as varied as possible, so as to make some appeal 
to all sections of the audience. 

Often, too, the would-be lecturer is more or less a 
crank on some special part of his subject, and an effort 
should be made to refrain from harping too much upon 
one particular string. 

Unless the subject be a highly technical one, a lecture 
should never be read, as nothing tends to sound more 
dull and monotonous than even a good lecture read 
in a semi-tone voice. If notes must be used, they 
should be as brief as possible, and it is very important 
that these should not only be carefully prepared but 
that they should be in proper order, and correspond 
with the slides. Odd notes on loose paper must end 
in disaster. 

My own method is to make my notes in a good 
sized pocket-book, rather than upon some larger sheets 
of paper, as is generally the case. There is less flutter- 
ing about of paper than when the notes are turned in 
this wav, and it is impossible for them to get out of 
order. 

The right-hand pages only are used for the “ memory 
notes,” as I call them, and these I print in large letters, 
so that I can very easily see them in the dark or bv 
the aid of a small electric torch, and in this way I am 
able to do without a desk or reading lamp, which some- 
times makes too much light upon the screen. 

I put only about three sets of notes on each page, 
and each set is numbered to correspond with the slides, 
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HE LANTERN LECTURE. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON ITS PREPARATION 


AND DELIVERY. 
By H. ESSENHIGH CORKE, F.R.P.S. 


as well as having a brief title of each particular slide 
at its heading as a guide to me as to what slide is on 
the screen; this saves me having constantly to turn 
round to the screen, and so lose a grip on the audience. 
On the left-hand pages I write in smaller writing 
any special and more extensive notes that I may 
need on matters that may require to be simply and 
briefly put. For instance, perhaps the following pages 
from my note-book will both show the method and 
the wav I do it. 
Right-hand Page. 
(28) WATER-LILY POND, KEW. 
FUNCTION OF LEAVES. 
MOUTH AND STOMACH OF PLANTS. 
MOUTH (STOMA) 
takes in air. 
STOMACH (inner cells in leaf) 


separates various gases and converts into 
plant food. 
ONLY POSSIBLE WITH 
LIGHT AIR CHLOROPHYLL. 
Rari tol aa, apnea ee 


Left-hand Page. (Written.) 


Mention microscopic size of mouths and detail leaf structure. 
“ Chlorophyll (leaf-green) contains Carbon, Hydrogen, Nitrogen 
Oxygen, and perhaps Phosphorus and Iron. | | 

* Its function is to bring about the decomposition of the СО, 
of the air absorbed by the plant, liberating an equal quantity 
of Oxygen to that of the absorbed CO,. This process, which 
is called Assimilation, is the chief source of all the Carbon of 
the organic world, and is therefore of primary importance.'' 


With such notes as these it is impossible to go wrong, 
and if one wishes to deal with the subject at length, 
one has all the necessary details in case some point 
escapes memory, whilst if it be felt that the audience 
do not want such full details, then onlv the brief notes 
can be mentioned. j 

It is very easy when lecturing, unless one be in good 
form and practice, to wander round a point, not only 
making one’s meaning less clear by much repetition, 
but at the same time misjudging the length of time 
that is at one’s disposal, so that the later part of the 
lecture will either have to be hurried or scamped. 

Therefore before giving a new lecture for the frst 
time, one should place all the slides out upon a table 
at home, and with the finished notes go through the 
whole lecture, even to the proposed opening and closing 
remarks, actually speaking all the words aloud, and 
as опе mentally signals to the lantern operator to 
change the slide, one should take away a slide from 
the pile and place it on one side. In this wav the 
length of time that it will take can be ascertained to a 
few moments. 

Avoid as much аз possible repetition and the use 
of set or stock words and phrases, and use 2s many 
different adjectives as possible in speaking of the slides : 
for instance, if the subject be (as mine is) flowers, then 
do not refer to each slide as it comes on the screen as 
"his. beautiful —— ’ but vary it with “This 
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interesting r “The charming— —," and so on, 
and sometimes let the audience supply mentallv their 
own adjective. 

If one can thoroughly learn the order in which the 
slides will appear, then the talk can be made much 
more running, and those awkward pauses between 
every slide can be avoided, so that one need not start 
each new slide with a fresh sentence. 

“ This picture is so and so," or '" Now we see so and 
so,” may be avoided, and one can run on the talk in 
this way, which makes a much more pleasant sounding 
lecture: ''One sees sights of this kind often in the 
City, and becomes quite used to them, but " (private 
signal to lanternist! ' outside the city walls quite a 
different aspect meets the eye ^ 

Little matters of this kind, although not of great 
importance, all help to make the lecture go down better. 

Much will depend upon the actual subject of the 
lecture, but nearly always a little quiet humour will 
be appreciated, and will put the audience upon a better 
and more interested footing, and it 15 often advisable 
to introduce the subject in this way so as to put them 
in a good humour at the outset. 
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. If all the slides are not of equal merit, then it is 
advisable to start with some of the best, and to reserve 
some extra good ones for the end, as the audience will 
remembe1 more clearly the first and the last slides. 

When on the platform stand well to one side of the 
screen, and speak right out over the people in the 
front rows, avoiding turning round to the screen as 
much as possible; talk slowly and clearly, remember- 
ing that it is not necessary to shout to make one's 
voice carry even in a large hall. 

If there is any doubt about the carrying power of 
one's voice, it is a good plan to get some friend or the 
secretary to walk to the back of the hall, and if he can- 
not hear every word, get him to cough, so that it will 
remind the lecturer to speak up. 

Remember that most audiences are very indulgent, 
especially to a beginner, but be careful not to speak 
to them as if thev are children, although it is just as 
important not to talk over their heads, as the saying 
is. Perhaps a wise plan is to select vour language so 
that, whilst not making the matter appear too simple. 
vet it is such that the least educated in the audience 
cannot fail to understand it. 


THE HALF-TONE PROCESS. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS AT THE SCHOOL OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


T the last ordinary meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society Mr. A. J. Bull (in conjunction with Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Turner) gave the first of а series of demonstrations on the 
half-tone process. He said that at the School of Photo-engraving 
they had been long conscious that in the half-tone process they 
had a great deal to learn, and before attacking such further 
work as they wished to do in colour reproduction, they thought 
it well to clear up these points by experiment, and thus to lay 
a sure foundation for their half-tone operations. The half-tone 
process, however, did not lend itself readily to experimental 
work; there were so many variables to be controlled, and especi- 
ally was it difficult to control those factors which depended 
largely, if not entirely, upon personal skill and dextenty. 

First among the variables which occurred in the process 
was the different types of originals they met with. It was true 
that during the last ten years glossy bromides had been increas- 
ingly used, possibly owing to the large amount of Press photo- 
graphy which was done, but at any earlier period silver prints 
were used very largely. "Then there were variations due to the 
different types of lamps employed, the lens aperture, the camera 
extension, the screen distance, the fineness or coarseness of 
grain, and the magnification or reduction of the original. The 
first experiments were made chiefly among these variables. 

The old wet collodion process, employed by the greater 
number of people in this country for half-tone work, introduced 
a number of variables which were less easy of control. There 
was the cutting of the collodion plate, the time of its sensitising, 
the condition of the silver bath, the development, and the 
methods which were used for cutting (or reducing) and inten- 
sifying. To these must be added the variables which occurred 
in the methods of printing on metal and in etching. There was 
the viscosity of the glue, the proportion of bichromate present, 
the exposure on the metal plate, and so on ; also the length of 
time of burning-in of the enamel resist. 


Altogether, including the various methods of etching the 
zinc or copper plate, there were about twenty variables to be 
considered, and the nature of the process was such that a great 
deal of work had to be done before the eftect could be detected 
in one variable. All that had becn done so far by the investiga- 
tors was in the nature of a preliminary canter, but an opening 
had been found by settling a few points, and it was hoped to 
continue the work. Mr. Bull then went on to describe how he 
had arranged his tests. A set of flat prints in glossy bromide 
were taken, and they went from the white of unexposed and 
undeveloped but fixed paper, down to fairly good black, and took 
that as their original. All the experiments were made with a 
screen of 150 lines to the inch, that being the most commonly in 
use at present. 

In the course of some discussion after this preliminary lecture, 
Mr. Bull was asked what kind of print he most favoured as an 
original. He said that ten or morc vears ago some of the process 
firms almost refused to tackle anything which was not a silver 
print. But there was one factor which was sometimes forgotten. 
A half-tone print printed in black— and proofs were always 
printed in black— looked very much less unlike a bromide print 
than it did a silver print. Therefore he thought that the cus- 
tomer was very often much more readily satisfied with a repro- 
duction from the glossy brcmide than he really was trom 
P.O.P. Another point in favour of bromide was that it was 
worked very rapidly, and was therefore suitable for Press work, 
and a lot of it had come in through that channel. But he thought 
it might be taken that for half-tone reproduction an original 
should be free from colour, and should not have blacks which 
were very intense. There were few things for the ha!f-tone 
worker so difficult to reproduce as a carbon print, especially one 
with a rough surface, and not black and white, but of red or sepia 
colour. If he were sending out work to a photo-engraver, he 
would prefer to send glossy bromides. 
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The Photographie Society of Ireland will hold a members’ 
exhibition in Mills' Hall, 8, Merrion Row, Dublin, from January 
I5 to 20, the closing date for entries being December 31. There 
are various classes, in which silve and bronze medals are offered 
as awards. Full particulars can be obtained from the hon. sec., 
Mr. G. J. Singleton, 4, Ormond Road, Rathmines, Dublin. 

The Christmas Number of ** The Gazette °° of the Third London 
General Hospital, Wandsworth, is full of entertaining reading 
and illustrations of varied character—all contributed by members 
of the staff or patients. Апу of our readers who have not vet 
seen this excellent little monthly publication (edited by Pte. 
Ward Muir, R.A.M.C.) should note that a copy can be obtained 
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regularly as it appears for six months, post free, if a postal order 
for 2s. is sent to the Editor, Third London General Hospital, 
Wandsworth, S.W. 

Photographers Wanted for the R. F. €.—Skilled photographers 
(not operators) with a thorough knowledge of developing, 
bromide printing, and enlarging are required for immediate 
service in the Royal Flying Corps. Men who possess these 
qualifications and are fit for general service or garrison service 
abroad should apply in writing, enclosing copies of testimonials, 
to Mr. Hutcl ison, Central London Recruiting Depot, Whitehall, 
London, SW. Candidates will be required to pass a trade 
test before being accepted. 
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RAJINA' 


NEW PAPER— 
worked in the old 


way—but offering possi- 

bilities of picture making, 

with results new and 
distinctive. 

Such is * КАЈІМА, a developing 


paper, having а speed intermediate 
between Bromide and Gaslight, 
worked in the same manner, but 
giving results quite distinct from both. 
The colour of the print is a rich 
olive-black of great depth and trans- 
parency, resembling a Collodio-Chloride 
print that has been toned with gold 
and platinum. Every photographer who 
aims at results beyond the ordinary 
bromide print should give * RAJINA' 


a trial. 


RAJAR 


PAPERS and 
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"RAJINA ' Papers and Postcards 
are obtainable of all dealers at the 
same prices as Bromide and Gaslight. 


Particulars on request from 


RAJA R Linited, 
Manufactarers of 
FILMS, PLATES e PAPERS 


6. MOBBERLEY.in CHESHIRE 


POSTCARDS 


for ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND USE. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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“THE А. P. AND P. N.” Weekly Competitions are tor the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. Suitability, taste. and carc in inounting are Ше chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition. or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings' worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The A. P." 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

the Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to M. Cherry, Saltley ; Mrs. A. Stallard, London, W.; D. B. Mercer, 
Heiskell, Villa Discopoli, Isola di Capri, Italy. (Title of print, Norbury ; Miss P. Lennan, Manchester; К. Groves, Henley ; 
“ Vindication.") Technical data: Plate, Eastman's S.S.; J. E. Hoskins, Hertford ; D. A. Flaxton, Leamington; J. Way, 
lens, Dagor ; stop, F/6.8; printing process, enlarged on Royal Bury. 
bromide, toned. Class II. 

The Second Prize is awarded to Н. Warner, 74, Richford H. Whalley, Burslem ; S. W. Linney, Stockport; Cpl C, 
Street, Hammersmith. (Title of print, '' Curious, but Shy.”) Bugle, London, W.; C. К. Denton, Blyth; Mrs. C. Alston, 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho.; exposure 1-15th Mitcham; B. J. Statham, Warwick ; Miss L. Swann, Hastings; 
sec.; stop, F/8; developer, rytol; printing process, bromide ©. Ware, Llandudno. , 
enlargement. Class Ш. 

An, Extra Prize is awarded to J. L. Wood, The Croft, Wood- The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
bridge, Suffolk. (Title of print, ‘‘ Impression of November.’’) placed in Class 111. 

Technical data : Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 1-15th sec. ; 
lens, Cooke; stop, F/8; time of day, 9.15 a.m., November ; BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 
printing process, Ozobrome. The Beginner's Prize is awarded to F. Walker, 4, St. Leonards 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to F. N. Miller, зда, York Road, Exeter. (Title of print, ‘‘ The Priory Crypt.") Tech- 
Road, King’s Cross, London. (Title of print, "Ruth."). Tech- nical data: Plate, Barnet Studio; exposure, 5 min.; stop, 
nical data: Plate, ‘Xtreme ; lens, Dallmevyer Carfac ; exposure, F/1ir; time of day, 2.30 p.m., October; developer, М.О. ; 


3 sec. ; developer, pyro. printing process, Barytone enlargement, toned. 
Hon. Mention. Beginners’ Class. 
E. C. Perry, London, S.E.; F. N. Miller, King's Cross ; E. Harrison, Malta; C. Whitfield, Birmingham ; J. B. 


W. Edge, Darwen ; E. Tinker, Sheffield ; O. Topham, Bristol; Wright, Horwich; C. Watkins, Derby; A. A. Watkinson, 
J. Hay, Grangemouth; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley; W. London, W.C. ; W E. Hill, Barford э 1.. Кау, Llandudno ; 
Towers, Grangemouth ; К. М. Weller, Egremont ; W. Mollinson, P. Humphreys, Ystradgynlais ; pe аке Exeter Т; 
Glasgow ; A. E. Edgeley, Glasgow; T. Hatton, Manchester ; Darlington; Н. Littlewood, Eccles; Mrs. A. Lee-Barber, 


H. J. Moore, Wigan ; J. L. Wood, Woodbridge. Torquay ; J. Butterworth, Littleborough ; S. M. Gale, London, 
E.C.; A. Boulton, Burslem; W. Towers, Grangemouth ; 
Class I. | J. Tagg, Newcastle; Е. N. Spencer, Norwich; Miss S. Mont- 


C. H. Stableford, Birmingham ; E. Tinker, Sheffield; L. T. gomery, Harlesden; D. Manning, Birmingham; Р. R. Vinter, 
Moodey, Chelmsford; C. Samson, Grangemouth; W. J. Newcastle; Mrs. J. Lovell, Coventry ; A. T. Reynolds, Clapham. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Ano pnorocrawnio news. 


BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY, T*S AMATEUR pnorocnapuen 


Prints must reach the office not later Available until “we Prints must reach the office not Avalilabie until 
than the first post on Friday, Jan. 8, 1917. HE later than the first post on Friday. Jan. 6, 1917. 
83 | Tite of Print 
» ° 1 n 990000»000000900900009020900940*99?99900000906960040000949*9000099*0 SORETE DS OER веч... BOSSE REE вов ооч „„. 
Title of Priit oca oo ИА аЛ КОЗ *€906e€990999909260909 2560909997 25*998€0 1 эое») Фоаооовооее 2 P 297 dd 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop. Time of Day. Date, | ¢ е PO e Lens. Stop, Time of Day, Date 
А n om А VOCESS -covcccccccccccccessssceve Groce 9969600900 сое оре озеро е-е 
Developer. and Printing Process ox сосоретаа а T FOGERS 
Ф @ **920290009€ оосоеооев г *$e96e9602500608099009090099052009€00*9090a090600900079 Фев» е €*90€e60909949099*0960*7 9 ee * 
w Q f КОЛЛ 99090csevoeesosecsossencevestaeveteesseesbesecccessecvoveseoteeseesvetuobeveveecoovvececseceiocsaee " 
L.—————€—^^^€——————— RR 
oO 
DECLARATION.—1 hereby declare that | am a bonu-fide Amateur Photographer, and »9 DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а hona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
hat the whole of the work in the troduction of this photograph was done by me. I gS the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done vy me. and that 
t ба о; Wdebwtbedeersiomot tic Editorand iheconditions ol entry. a^ ] have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
agree toa "m y S er | sa abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions cf entry. 
N ame (1f a dy, write airs. OF 18s) *e6n00200000900909000000000000000090008009909090000809092090909999 at Name (af a lady, write Mrs. or MESSRS ORE cete 90 
Address **9*»8090909509€0009*t600€0092*92e6098009902909096000€05n€0 9 *$9$*9650e69pt05622$9€0€9 SSSCHHSTEHESHSHSE ь CHESHEHEHSHHRESSSESEEC SHEESH EEE E Address viles e ia E eaa uen M MS a V RE E ГК ҮКТҮҮ КТК UE E E ЕТЕ в 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 9 IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a surficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 8 is desired a suthciently large stamped addressed wrapper ог envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible ior loss or delay. Q enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
State bere whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. State һеге.......................... Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION. Mark package outside " BEGINNERS COMPETITION." 


а ааа аа аа анаа аала УЫНА ыы a RR EC RN ERE D‏ ج ا 
ENQUIRY COUPONS— Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters.‏ 
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years of war are verv depressing, and a season like 

Christmas (the usual time of family union) makes 
one think back over things, and realise what has taken 
place. Last year many a family was still united, and 
one could well propose a little fun on Christmas Day in 
the form of taking a photograph of the family group. 

This year, however, thousands of families are separated, 
and perhaps the best proposal to make is to take a photo- 
graph of “ baby " to send out to daddy in the trenches. 
It may be said that Christmas is such a bad time for this, 
the light being so poor; admittedly so, but we will see 
what can be done, and the thought of the pleasure it will 
give on its arrival in France or elsewhere will surely make 
it worth while trying. Furthermore, it is a work which 
is not interfered with by any of the new regulations and 
restrictions connected with the war. 

Firstly, then, as to the best time. Naturally one would 
choose the hours between II a.m. and I p.m., and since 
baby is no church-goer, there is no difficulty on that 
score, so long as the photographer member himself does not 
object. 

Next let us find the best place. This must be con- 
sidered in connection with the light. It is well to choose 
a room lit from the south, though this is not usually advised 
for portraiture, but we must remember that it is baby 
(who cannot keep still who is being photographed, and 
therefore we want all the light we can get, so as to cut 
down the exposure. It might be proposed that babv 
should be taken out of doors, but then so many wraps 
would have to be worn that the photograph would repre- 
sent a bundle of clothes, with perhaps not even the whole 
of the face appearing. If the dining-room faces south, 
no better place can be found than the dining-room table ; 
it is roomy, and makes baby's surroundings easy to arr. nge, 
and will not be wanted even for the Christmas dinner till 
quite 12.30 p.m. 

White is more suitable for infants than any colour, 
and has the additional advantage of reflecting more light ; 
so let the table be spread with light blankets, more’ or 
less in folds, and baby can sit on these. The background 
can be managed by placing two chairs (back to the light! 
on the table, behind the baby, and hanging a blanket 
over the backs, letting the bottom of this one disappear 
underneath the folded ones on the table. 

Having got these few things ready, let us see how we 
can best arrange the position of the camera and table. 
We must bring the table as near to the light as possible, 
allowing only distance enough for a suitable sized picture 
to be focussed on the screen—not so close, however, as to 
get a wide-angled, big-featured appearance. One may 
perhaps be lucky enough to have a big bay window, in 
which one can place the table,.so that the child will be 
in a good light, and then the photographer could stand 
outside the window with the camera, and the window be 
thrown open just for the moment of exposure ; this pro- 
posal is, however, only put forward very tentatively, 
knowing that mother will say that baby can't stand an 
open window even for a moment, especially in such dress 
as is going to be proposed, namely, a mere little vest or 
nightdress. It is a photograph of baby that we want, 
not one of baby’s clothes, and babies seem to be all clothes 


i E changes that we have to undergo in these terrible 


A PHOTOGRAPH FOR DADDY 
IN THE TRENCHES. 


By MARY HARE. 
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when dressed. They can be photographed in this way 
up to a year or nearly fifteen months old, without being 


unsuitable. If a vest is used, let one arm be slipped out 
as in the illustration ; it js not quite such an even sort 
of affair. The illustration was taken at the end of Novem- 
ber, but the light is very little different then from what 
it is on Christmas Day ; it is admittedly under-exposed, 
but is it not good enough to give a fair amount of pleasure ? 

Now it is time to bring our subject into position. If 
too young even to sit alone, baby can still be placed in a 
sitting. position, and be held from behind the background 
blanket—through the blanket, as it were—the holder 
placing the hands between the chairs which form the prop 
for the background ; but try not to let the hands pro- 
trude too far round baby's body—a mere gentle support 
will probably serve the purpose just for the time of expo- 
sure. To play “bo-peep” from behind the camera will 
generally get baby to look in the right direction, and one 


A Photograph for Daddy, 
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can watch closely, and squeeze the bulb the instant baby 
smiles back to us. 

Exposures and stops, etc.. must be thought out and put 
ready before baby is brought on the scene. Let a big 
stop be used, say F/6, or something only a little bit less ; 
it is, after all, only one plane that is required to be sharp, 
and that only in the centre of the plate; background and 
foreground will both be better if out of focus. It is worth 
while trying one time exposure—the shortest that one can 
manage, for fear of movement—and then, perhaps, г couple 
or three snapshots, and this will probably be all that baby 
will stand. 

It may be possible to arrange that one side of the child's 
face shall receive a little more light than the other, either 
by a tiny bit of screening of light on one side of a bay 
window, or by turning baby a little sideways—but these 
things may create more difficulties than it is possible to 
contend with, and daddy will have much pleasure in the 
photograph even without. The child must naturally not 
be in actual direct sunlight, or frowning will result, and 
awkward shadows of nose and arms, etc. А piece of 
cheap white demy (commonly called cooking paper) may 
be stuck to the window with stamp paper to avoid this. 

Having obtained our photograph, let it be printed 
and sent off to the Front as soon as possible. This is a 
great point in the completion of the pleasure, that daddy 
shall actually have it in his pocket to take out and look 
at at intervals, instead of being just told that such a nice 
photograph has been secured which will be coming. 
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“WHY ENLARGE?” 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SiR,—Why enlarge ? Simply because there is no alternative. 

I remember reading that 7 by 5 is the smallest size that can 
be hung on à wall, but I am now convinced that it is absolutely 
the smallest picture you can really look at at all, and that 10 by 8 
is better. 

I have been photographing large heads lately, and find that 
a good trimming is that corresponding to 24 inches by 18 inches 
on the person photographed, and that roo inches is the nearest 
the lens ought to be to the subject. These proportions are 
confirmed by several excellent enlargements Messrs. Raines 
once made for me, and bv measurements of pictures by great 
painters. I find that proportional trimming —24 per cent. by 
I8 per cent. of the focal length—is a good average for many 
sorts of pictures besides large heads. ] 

Combine these two statements, and you will discover that 
7 by 5 pictures should be taken with a lens of 28 inches, and 
10 by 8 with one of 43 inches working focal length. 

Rather different this from а 5-inch lens on a quarter-plate. 

Try the halfway house on all these counts. Use a quarter- 
plate lens (5? inch), and enlarge 24 times on to postcards in an 
Ensignette daylight enlarger. This gives an equivalent lens 
of 14} inches focus, and a trimming ot 38 by 24 inches at 100 
inches. (This method is well worth trving, and the comments 
of your non-photographer friends on the results will surprise 
and please vou. Its drawback is the impracticability of a 
davhght enlarger for a photographer with no dark-room and 
only evening leisure.) 

Mv conclusion is that a printing frame is best kept out of thc 
hands of the owner of a hand camera; he ought to enlarge 
evervthing. | 

Of course you can use a 28-inch lens if you like, but not спе 
photographer in а thousand will face the necessary outlay, or 
put up with such cumbrous apparatus. 

The enclosed, enlarged by a professional from 13 by ji to 
postcard, has convinced me that an enlargement can get as 
much out of a negative as 15 in it, and with this little 3 inch 
Uno lens that is a great deal. It is generally taken for a con- 
tact print. Enlarging, as a process, is as satisfactory as any 
other photographic process, if properly done. | : 

The main drawback to enlarging is that I cannot make any- 
thing like as good enlargements as a good professional can, 
and apparently I am not the only amateur in this case.— Yours, 
etc., Н. SMITH. 

Birmingham. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DEAD-BLACK VARNISH FOR CAMERAS.—A very satisfactory 
varnish for the interiors of cameras, and one that is largely 
used by camera manufacturers, can be made from old film 
negatives. First, remove the gelatine, and cut the celluloid 
into fine shreds. Dissolve this in amyl acetate to the con- 
sistency of a thick syrup, and afterwards thin down with acetone, 
mixing in a sufficient quantity of lampblack. The actual pro- 
portions are easily found by trial. HR Te: 

* * * ж * 


GRAIN IN NEGATIVES—A POINT FOR VEST-POCKET CAMERA 
UsERs.— The number of workers to-day who use a vest-pocket 
camera wholly and solely, and who rely upon this to supply 
negatives capable of a great degree of enlargement, must be 
legion, and yct it often seems that one point of immense import- 
ance in negative making with this object gets overlooked en- 
tirely by the majority of workers. To obtain a negative quite 
free from markings and scratches, and not over-thin, yet full 
of abundant detail, is not all that is required, for often we find 
that a negative, while possessing all these latter qualities, also 
has another that is not in the very least desirable—a coarse 
grain. This does not show in the contact prints at all; it is 
only when we come to enlarge it that we find it existent, and 
the only way to counteract it is to use a rough-surface paper. 
It is better, however, to prevent than to cure, and after some 
years' experience of the vest-pocket camera the writer would 
suggest a procedure that will make '' grain" in the negative 
an unheard-of thing. It is caused by under-exposure and 
forcing the negative in an over-strong developer, and for this 
reason the systems of tank development, using a solution at 
half or a third its normal strength, are ideal, or failing the use 
of a tank, the trouble can still be conquered if the dilute solution 
is employed, whatever system be adopted. R. M. Р, 

* * * * x 


AN ENLARGING Nork.— Users of the vest-pocket spool-film 
cameras, so popular to-day, should pay special attention to the 
two pieces of glass in the enlarger or printing box that act 
as a negative carrier. These must be perfectly clean, free from 
dust, grit, or scratches. А mere rub with a cloth or duster is 
not always sufficient to clean the glasses thoroughly. А better 
plan is to rub them with a rag moistened with petrol or methy- 
lated spirit, followed by a polish with a soft cloth. The glasses 
shoüld not be handled in the centre, where the negative comes, 
more than is necessary, or finger prints will be found upon the 
enlarged postcards; any handling of the glasses should be at 
the ends, where no harm can result. Grit between the glasses 
will result in the negatives being badly scratched, especially 
when film negatives are rarely, if ever, varnished, and the writer 
has known of a case where grit particles were the means of 
ruining a valued negative, due to scratches in the carrier. Another 
point to be watched for when putting negatives into position 
1s chippings of glass from the edges, which would also produce 
the defect mentioned above. It is most important that all 
negatives intended for enlarging should be free from defects 
of this kind, and the points noted, though of a seemingly 


‚minor nature, deserve far more attention than they get from the 


majority of workers. M. 
* * * * ж 

A NOTE FOR FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHERS.—When using a 
sheet of plate glass over a sheet of black cloth to obtain re- 
flections in a flower or still-life study, it is most important to 
see that other details, such as the pattern on the wallpaper of 
the room, ornaments, or furnishings do not show upon the 
glass as well, for such would have a very detrimental effect 
upon the composition, and destroy any artistic quality that 
it might possess. The best plan is to fix a piece of brown paper 
between the objects and the glass, and so avoid the inartistic 
note that might be caused. | 
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PORTRAIT. 
By 
JaMes McKIssack. 
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DUNKIRK. By ROBERT Demacny, 
The original of this picture was exhibiled at the London Salon of Photography. 
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IN THE STUDIO. 


By 


F. SEYTON Scorr. 


The original of this picture 


was exhibited at the London 


Salon of Photography 


An exhibition of paintings by 


Mr. 


(the 


H. J. Pearson, R.B.A. 


original of the above portrait), 


is now open at the Camera Club, 
17, Jokn Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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ANCIEN AMPHITHEATRE DE MEDICINE. PARIS. By CHARLES Н. L. EMANUEL, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE picture here before us possesses 
a twofold interest. Although the general 
effect is doubtless abundantly familiar 
to every reader of these pages, yet it 15 


one which never fails to attract, interest, 
and charm the observant worker. Indeed, 
it is not easy to name any other natural 


effect which can outrival the delicate 
beauty of the ice jewels which bedeck 
the delicate branches of shrubs. Then 
again at this season of the year we may 
wake up any morning and find some 
such subject inviting our attention. 
Here comes the hint Of keeping one's camera, etc., within reach. 
the plates and slides also at hand, so that we may load up and 
get to work without апу needless delay which may diminish the 
crisp beauty of the scene. To the beginner perhaps a word of 
warning also belongs. viz., not to keep the slides or plate-holders 
actually loaded with plates. 4Manifold experience has taught 
us that plates thus left in either wooden or metal holders for 
some days are very apt on development to show strange markings 
which otten greatly mar if not spoil the negative. Every worker 
should learn to load his plates into their receptacles either in the 
complete darkness of his dark-room or inside a lightproof changing 
bag. These are both quitelsimple operations and easily learnt 
bv a little practice with 
waste negatives. 

The print before us 
points to а negative of 
excellent technical quality, 
and in this respect calls 
for special note of the 
working details. As the 
reader may have had no 
previous experience in 
this line of work, he mav 
profitably take note of 
the following data as a 
basis on which to modify 
exposure to meet his own 


case: January, 2 p.m. ; 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
plate (say 250 H. and D., 

360 Wi atkins, 120 W уппе); 
F/6; exposure, 1-5th 
sec.; rytol; (Lilywhite! 


bromide enlargement. 
Pictorialiy regarde] 
the print possesses severa! 
points of interest. First 
we note with satisfaction 
how excellently the back- 
ground part of the picture 
Serves 115 purpose as a 
background, keeping well 
back, ie. behind the 
nearer parts, and yet 
preserving its character 
as an appropriate part 
ot the scene. Very fre- 
quently the background 
part of landscapes errs 
in one of two epposite 
directions; i.¢., it 15 
cither too sharply defined 
or too indefinite in char- 
acter Iu either case it 
obtains too much eye 
attention, it savs too 
much or too little. From 
an academic-composition 
point of view, there is à | ti^: 
little too much rivalry >t ` UA 
or equality of interest in XE CIO ча н 
the shrub and the 
But happily these two 
features are so near to- 
gether in plane that this 
criticism is more in theory 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. —75. 


than in fact. At *һе same time this question of divided chiet 
interest is one which should always be kept in mind. 

Another common fault—here abiy avoided- -may be men- 
tioned ; viz., the grave error of over-developing the negative 
and thus losing those valuable delicate gradations among the 
highest lights which are of first importance. Just at first glance, 
a print showing bright sparkling blank paper high light might 
be more attractive, but to a discerning eye such a print would 
inevitably fail to retain interest in the way that would one tn 
which delicacy of eradation was preferred to sparkle. 

The simplicity of the composition is a point which also shouid 
receive special notice, if only for the outstanding fact that from a 


composition point of view perhaps more photographs fail 
pictorially from overcrowding than from any other single 
cause. 


In winter landscape, as in other season work—i.e. in which 
the suggested time of the year is of significance—one should 
endeavour to keep this fact well in mind, as one can often aid 
general effect at many stages of producing the picture, e.g. 
generous exposure for soft light and shade suggestion, full 


development for sparkle, cold colours in the print for most 
winter subjects, light-toned mounts for light prints, and so 
forth. General effect thus well sustained will sometimes go a 
long wav to redeem what is otherwise regarded аз a tame 
subject. 
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By ALBERT T. EDGELEY. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


NOVEL PHOTOGRAPHIC MOUNTS. 


HE making of embossed mounts is 
hardly within the scope of the 
average amateur, but it is quite possible 
{ог him to make effective and artistic 
mounts, with patterns in relief, as will 
be seen from the following description. 
The first thing to do is to prepare a 
design ; then, to reproduce this in relief, 
a die must be 
prepared. This 
is not such a 
formidable 
undertaking as 
it appears to be. 
Cut two pieces 
of cardboard the 
size of the mount 
and on one of 
these draw the 
pattern to Ье 


raised. Now cut 
these portions 
away with a 
sharp knife. 
This must be 


done cleanly and 
neatly, or a 


sharp impres- 
sion will not be 
obtained. 
Paste the two 
ieces of card- А 
а together A Finssueo Моимт 
firmly ; the 


under card is to Fig. 1. 
hold in position | 

any loose parts of the pattern (see fig. 2). 
When the paste is thoroughly dry, 
mounts can be made by taking impres- 
sions from the die. 

The die is placed pattern side down 
on a piece of art cardboard, and sub- 
jected to considerable pressure in a press. 
The writer has obtained extremely good 
results by passing the cards and pattern 
through the rollers of an ordinary mangle. 
The pressure raises the pattern on the 
mount, which is then trimmed square. 
It is preferable to cut the edges of the 
mount slightly on the bevel, and it is 
advisable always to raise the pattern 
before trimming, as it is not easy to get 
the die into the exact position on a pre- 
pared piece of cardboard. The outer 
edges of the pattern card make a rect- 
angular impression on the mount, and if 
the mount is trimmed a little beyond 
this, a raised border is produced (see 
fig. I). 

A few attempts with simple patterns 
wil give an idea of the possibilities of 


Canterbury Camera Club.—The annual general meeting will 
be held at the club's rooms at 8 p.m.,; Monday, January I, 1917, 
a date which marks the seventeenth birthday of this society. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


this novel method of making photo- 
graphic mounts, and the ingenious worker 
can modify or elaborate the method to 
suit his own ideas. H.A.R.. 


—— -— ep 


ENLARGEMENT DISHES. 


T any time the cost of dishes for 
À enlarging purposes is always rather 


THE DIE 


Section Fhrough AB showing Рио 
thick nestes o) cardi ood. 
Fig. 3. 


high, and at the present time the worker 
who is desirous of taking up this fascinat- 
ing branch of photography is likely to 
find the cost of ap- 


paratus rather a 
serious item. Much 
expense. can be 
avoided when ap- 
paratus which falls 


within the scope of 
the amateur worker 
is made at home. 
Serviceable and capa- 
ble enlargement dishes 
of practically any 
size within reasonable 
limits can Ье very 
easily апа cheaply 
made by the worker 
with only a limited 
knowledge of  wood- 
working tools, and 
out of such simple 
materials as wood and 
cardboard. 
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The first step is to fix upon the size, 
and if each dish is made about an inch 
larger each way than the size of enlarge- 
ment, this will be found very convenient. 
In the smaller sizes, such as 10 by 8 and 
12 by 10, the depth need not exceed an 
inch and а half, but for larger sizes 
a little extra depth is desirable to 
avoid splashing the solutions over the 
edge. 

Ihe illustrations will give a good 
general idea of the method of construc- 
tion. The two sides are first cut the 
desired length and width from wood 
about half an inch thick. Тһе ends are 
rebated to receive the sides, which are 
cut a trifle shorter than the correct 
width of the dish to allow for the thick- 
ness of overlapping. The method of 
joining is shown in detail, and will make 
matters clear. Strong thin wire brads 
are used to join up the sides, and care 
must be taken to see that the nails are 
properly driven home, so as to avoid any 
chance of holes which would cause the 
dish to leak. 

For the bottom obtain a piece of 
strong and very stout cardboard not 
less than } in. thick. This can be got 
from a picture framer or dealer in card- 
board ; strawboard is the best kind to 
obtain. This is then tacked into posi- 
tion with one or two small wire nails. 
Along the sides of the bottom are placed 
four strips of wood about } in. square, 
which help to keep the card bottom 
straight, and also raise the dish above 
the developing table. 


The dish is shown in detail in diagrams, 
in the upright position, and also reversed, 
with the wood strips along the bottom 
and also the card bottom. 

When finished, the corners and inside 
edges and sides should be filled in with 
molten wax, so that a rounded finish 
is given to facilitate cleaning operations 
and to prevent any stale solutions 
lodging in the cracks which would be 
detrimental to the finished print. The 


whole dish both inside and outside 
should be given two coats of Brunswick 
black to render it waterproof, and a 
good dish will be the result at a small 
expenditure of time and money. 

C. X. D. 


An interesting little catalogue has been issued for the Kodak 
Park Library, at Rochester, N.Y. 
of works on photography, chemistry physics, and engineering. 


It includes a good selection 
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Velox 


makes printing 
a real pleasure 


Printing is one of the most pleasant 
steps in photography if you use Velox. 


Velox needs no darkroom. You can print 
it in any room by any artificial light. 


Velox is simple to use. No practice needed. 
You get perfect results from the start. 


Best of all: Velox gives youthe best possible 
print from every one of your negatives. 


Velox 15 made in two grades: Vigorous Velox for 
flat negatives: Soft Velox for all other negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London. W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES 


Yorkshire Federation. 


At the time of writing I have just returned from 
the delegates’ meeting of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union with heart gladdened and courage 
renewed. I recently heard of a photographer who 
has been connected with an important society 
expressing the opinion that photographic societies 
ought to cease operations for the duration of the 
war. I was somewhat surprised at the time of 
hearing it, for his business connections would pro- 
bably indirectly suffer, therefore I must only credit 
him with patriotic sincerity. I wish he could have 
been present at Bradford on Saturday last, and 
heard the experiences given by first one, then the 
other of the delegates, all speaking of continued 
enthusiasm by their members, despite the limita- 
tions caused by restrictions and absentee comrades. 
Someone said it was reminiscent of a Nonconformist 
conference, and that hits it off correctly. By the 
loss of Mr. Wright the Federation is without presi- 
dent, and consequently Mr. Atkinson, of the Hull 
Photographic Society, and one of the active vice- 
presidents of the Federation, is filling the breach 
until the next annual meeting. Present in the 
chair, he was as optimistic as ever. 


An xperience Meeting. 


Mr. Atkinson brought a goot account of Hull 
and its photographic doings during the past suinmer 
session. Being on the east coast, my readers can 
guess the kind of photographic freedom that is 
current in the Hull area, but in order to fall in with 
the wishes of the authorities, club excursions have 
only been arranged to the grounds of private estates, 
and an official permit has been sought—and I am 
glad to add most readily granted—to the members 
to carry their cameras through the streets to the 
station. The Bradíord secretary said his society 
had a higher number of members on the roll than 
when the war broke out—not names, he added, but 
working members ; in fact, they are having much 
better attended meetings than for some years past. 
This feature promises well for the exhibition that 
is to be in the Bradford City Gallery during the 
early part of the new year. Rodley Photographic 
Society came along with another account of how 
they had had a good time, with special attention 
directed to the social side of their existence. Whether 
this is photographic or not, at present matters 
little, but it certainly has been the efficacious means 
of clearing off a debt of some £20, and this in war 
time. 


Wakefield Dark-room Work. 

Wakefield Photographic Societv * was never in 
a sounder position," was the summary of three 
delegates who spoke in their interest, for not only 
have they changed to more commodious and suit- 
able headquarters, but they have built a finely 
arranged dark-room, with working fit-up, and the 
whole of the construction has been done in the 
evenings of their spare time by the members them- 
selves. A curious feature, however, was hinted 
at, which to my mind suggests that a little more 
of the social element, althouzh not purely photo- 
graphic, should be introduced. Formerly, he said, 
they got larger attendances, which later in the 
evening dwindled to a smaller group, who seemed 
to resemble more of the family-party idea; now 
they had a smaller attendance, but all seemed to 
be in the family circle. As the delegates did not 
suggest they had lost anv members, it appears to 
me that the means of adding to the “ family group ” 
is through the social doorway, and the society 
should not let the opportunity of winter and dark 
evenings to slip by. 


Put the Words into their Mouth. 

Armley and Wortley Photographic Society said 
much that was interesting to those societies who 
are standing still. The secretary said his council 
never lost an opportunity of impressing upon their 
members the importance of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion, and urged them at all times to remember that 
only through the Federation they could exist. In 
time the members have come to appreciate the help 
the union renders to their society, and whenever 
there is a lecture billed they show their interest in 
the attendance, which averages eighty for a travel 
lecture with lantern illustrations, and twenty to 


thirty for the demonstrations. The policy of the 
secretary is to post the members well in the work 
the Federation is doing, and, to use his own account, 
" Put the words into their mouth, and I find they 
repeat them to others." Hebden Bridge is a very 
small society of only thirteen members, but their 
delegate says you may always count on eleven 
being present, and very few societies can rely on a 
better percentage. Of course, when a lantern 
lecture comes they have a whip up of friends, and 
then sixty are present. 


“ They'd €um to see th’ Picters.’’ 

Speaking of a '* whip up of friends " reminds me 
of a story I recently heard of another Yorkshire 
society, which is not a pattern of the true Federa- 
tion spirit. A Federation lecturer went after being 
informed there was an excellent service of trains, 
and on arriving at the local station with consider- 
able luggage, no one was there to meet him, until 
finally he espied a small boy, to whom he addressed 
an inquiry as to the direction of the clubrooms. 
This remark did the introduction trick, and he 
found he was the society's emissary to welcome the 
lecturer, and who assisted to escort him and his 
baggage to the society’s rooms. At the rooms, in 
due course, the lecture was opened to a crowd of 
members, women and children. On meekly in- 
quiring the cause of the great interest of the latter 
at an enlarging demonstration, he was informed 
'" they'd cum to see th’ picters "—and they suc- 
ceeded fairly well, says the Jecturer, who repeatedly 
had to drive them off from standing on his toes. 
The excellent service of trains was one home about 
eleven o'clock. Hospitality to the lecturer, did 
vou sav? Not known in that society, however. 
Will this voluntary lecturer go there again? I 
should think not. 


Annual Meeting in April. 

The Federation meeting at Bradford so impressed 
the delegates that there was little room for a dis- 
sentient voice when the question of holding the 
next annual meetings, and incidentally the annual 
excursion at a later date, was raised. The former, 
in accordance with custom, is subject to the invita- 
tion of one of the societies forming the Federation, 
and this was forthcoming from the Armley and 
Wortley Photographic Society. The delegates 
from this energetic society promised the rest of their 
Federation comrades a hearty welcome if they 
accepted the invitation. It is perhaps needless 
to add the invitation was accepted with alacrity, 
and as this is the first visit of the Federation, I am 
assured no effort will be spared to ensure it will 
not be the last. The usual exhibition will be held, 
and societies are reminded to cause arrangements 
to be set in motion for getting the work ready for 
Saturday, April 21, which is the date fixed for the 
annual meeting. - 


To Bolton Abbey Again. 

Curiously, when the question of the annual 
meeting came up for discussion, there seemed to 
be no two opinions on the merits of Bolton Abbey 
and grounds being the venue of the summer excur- 
sion, and there was even more unanimity in favour 
of making certain that an excursion will be held. 
Of course, the point of the question is the restric- 
tions on photography, and no person can suggest a 
p where so few obstacles will be placed in the 
"ederation's way. It goes without saying it is 
not entirelv free, but there is, I think, little doubt 
that the business secretary, Mr. Ezra Clough, will 
be able to smooth over the difficulties, and obtain 
for each person who desires to take a camera p 
mission not only to photograph in Bolton Abbev 
and grounds, but also a permit to carry the camera 
from home through the restricted areas en route 
to Bolton, which, after all, is the essential feature 
to the success of the excursion. Cameras or no 
»rmits, however, the excursion and the gathering 
or tea in Bolton Abbey grounds will be held on 
Saturday, June 23, unless we are all in the trenches 
by that date. 

An Open Class for Unframed Pictures. 

The exhibition of the Leicester Photographic 
Society will take place in the middle of February, 
and will consist ur the usual members' classes and 
one open class. Early in January I hope to have 
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AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 
Seasonable Good Wishes and a Brighter New Year to all my Readers.—" Атк.” 
the details, but for the present it will perhaps be 


Sufficient to announce that the o class will be 
for unframed pictures. The society is offering a 
bronze casket and a bronze medal as awards. 5o 
few open classes are being arranged in society 
exhibitions that this one at Leicester ought to be 
extremely popular, particularly as it does away 
with the present bogey of limited transit, and inci- 
dentally the major cost of framing. I note this 
society is making some headway in its effort to 
restore the membership to its once happy condi- 
tion. Five new members for the month o ember 
is not a bad start, and if kept up this will mean 
sixty at the end of the year. They open out the 
new year with the social element—a whist drive 
on January 3. I trust it will be successful. 


Some Points for Bromide. 

Demonstrating enlarging with bromide as the 
medium, Mr. James F. Kennedy, at the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Photographic Society, made 
the subject very interesting. romide may not 
be as permanent, says he, as carbon or platinotype, 
but it has other advantages which are responsible 
for its great popularity. For instance, one is not 
dependent on daylight, an immense advantage in 
the winter months; yet a greater advantage is that 
smallness of the negative creates few limitations 
to its use in making enlargement of sufficient dimen- 
sions to become interesting as a posure and so 
long as the finished print is kept m damp and 
noxious fumes it will keep well. In this work it 
will be found best to use one paper, after having 
decided upon the kind which is best suited to give 
the required result. For broad effects it is best to 
keep to rough papers. When plenty of detail is 
required smooth matt-surface papers are best. A 
rough surface gives a softer result than a smooth 
one. It will also be found most suitable when the 
enlargement is on a large scale. 


Canterbury Competitions. 

The success which attended the lantern -slide 
competition recently held by the Canterbury Camera 
Club more than exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those responsible for its organisation. No 
less than 134 slides were received for competition 
the large majority of the entries vang, of excep- 
tional excellence. The judging of the slides, which 
were projected upon the screen, was by the votes 
of the members present. Mr. H. E. Philpot secured 
the Goodsall silver plaque for the best pictorial 
slide, whilst the honours for best technical work 
were secured by Mr. F. C. Snell. In the colour 
class Mr. W. Surry carried off the premier award, 
a bronze plaque offered by the president (Dr. R. G. 
Wells). Certificates were also awarded to Messrs. 
W. Surry, R. H. Goodsall, F. C. Snell (two), and H. Е. 
Philpot. 


Southampton to Hold On. 

The Southampton Camera Club has decided to 
hold the annual meeting of the society on Januarv $ 
and informal meetings on every subsequent Monday, 
with special lectures as occasion arise. Letters 
were read from several members absent on service 
in various places in India, France, and other zones 
of our present war activity, retailing their experi- 
ences, photographic and otherwise. There was a 
good attendance last week, when Major Purvis led 
the discussion on bromide printing with regard to 
the extraordinary markings occasionally found 
thereon, our old friend hypo again having to carry 
the blame. 


The Advance of Colour. 


Mr. F. A. Shierwater, a past president of the 
Liverpool Amateur Society, was lecturing at Birken- 
head, and gave some interesting details of the ad- 
vance of colour in cinema work. In America the 
kinemacolor industry was the third greatest 
industry in the land, and many thousands of pounds 
were being constantly pen upon it. In опе 
city alone there were six hundred picture palaces. 
In this country we were not moving so fast, but 
who knows what may be done, for he instanced 
the rapid extension photography had taken under 
war conditions? Our airmen take over seven 
hundred photographs in one day, the plates being 
returned to the base and enlarged. 
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LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING FOR BEGINNERS. 


R GREAT тапу 
amateur photo- 
graphers, some of 
whom аге quite 
capable of making 
good negatives and 
prints, fail in the 
making of lantern 
slides. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
many would like to make as good slides 
as they do gaslight or bromide prirts, 
11 only for the opportunities it offers 
for showing friends and others, views, 
etc., on a larger and more imposing 
scale tban would be possible with an 
album of prints. 

At this time of vear, when the 
lantern comes into its own again 
as a regular form of entertainment, 
the attractiveness of the lantern slide 
is considerable. Fortunate is the man 
who can provide a lantern show for 
a roomful of wounded Tommies, 
especially when the pictures are from 
his own negatives taken during a 
foreign or inland tour, and at the same 
time give a running commentary in 
the shape of a talk about his 
experiences. 

There are many workers, novices in 
photography, and with no knowledge 
of lantern-slide making, who have 
plenty of snapshot negatives of their 
own or friends’ taking, and who 
possess every qualification for giving 
a good lecture, but being without 
the necessary slides are, perforce, 
dumb. 

The following notes can therefore 
be read by those who have never 
made a lantern slide, but who have 
already taken advantage of our pre- 
vious notes on negative and print 
making, and have achieved some 
measure of success in these depart- 
ments of photographic work. 

The average beginner has probably, 
and verv rightly, started with small 
plates or films for his negative making 
—and, in fact, there are not a great 
many amateurs at the present time 
who favour the use of large plates at 
all—for various reasons. It is just 
as well, however, as this enables you 


to make your first slides by contact 
in a printing frame, in much the same 
manner as making a print on gaslight 
or bromide paper. 

It is as well to bear in mind one 
important factor at this point. If vou 
possess a lantern of your own, the 
slides you make should be of such a 
density as to suit the light used in the 
Jantern. If it is an oil lantern, the 
slides should be on the thin side. If 
incandescent gas or one of the spirit 
vapour lamps, they can be stronger ; 
while if you use limelight or one of the 
small arc lamps now supplied for 
amateurs’ use, and which can be 
connected from the ordinary house 
supply, the slides can be stronger still. 

You will also have to bear in mind 
that the density of the slide тау be 
affected by the size of picture shown. 
Thus a slide that may appear right 
for a four-foot screen might be too 
dark and heavy for a sixteen-foot 
screen. It is the same principle that 
applies to exposures when making 
bromide enlargements. 

A good idea for а start will be 
to borrow some slides from a friend 
who has made them successfully, 
and carefully examine the density 
and quality of each. Then show them 
in the lantern, when the effect on the 
screen can be judged. Very often 
bright brillant slides, very pretty to 
look at, become harsh and crude when 
projected, while the delicately gradu- 
ated slide, full of tone which looks 
rather flat when viewed in the hand, 
becomes a beautiful picture on the 
screen. It can generally be taken as a 
guide, however, that if the slide looks 
about right when viewed over a 
brightly lit sheet of plain white paper 
(illuminated by gas or electric light, 
but with the illuminant shaded from 
the eves), the densitv will be correct 
for most medium-power illuminants 
and a screen picture not larger than say 
six feet in diameter. 

Assuming, therefore, that you have 
a quantity of negatives of either 
quarter-plate, 3} x 2l, or 1$ х 2y4, 
and wish to make a set of lantern 
slides from them, the best plan will be 


first to sclect one of the best negatives, 
one of medium density, from which 
to make a trial exposure for future 
guidance. 

The following 
required : 

An ordinary quarter-plate printing 
frame in which a piece of stout plain 
glass has been placed (an old quarter- 
plate negative from which the film 
has been carefully cleaned will answer 
the purpose). 

A couple of boxes of lantern plates 
of the variety known as “ Black- 
tone" or “Special.” These will be 
found easier to work at first, particu- 
larly if you have been successful in 
making bromide prints. 

Developer and developing dishes— 
those used for plates and bromide 
paper will serve. Also fixing bath. 

Cover-glasses—i.e. plain pieces of 
glass the same size as the lantern 
plates (31 by 31), with which to 
protect the film side of the finished 
slide by binding them together. 

Some black paper masks 
rectangular openings. 

Binding strips. Those which are 
sold, already cut, in short lengths will 
be found most convenient to use. 
They are supplied in boxes which 
contain sets of three lengths of plain 
gummed strips, and one length 
marked witb spots for indicating the 
top of the slide. 

The negatives should be prepared 
for printing bv carefully cleaning the 
glass side and then examining the 
film side to see if there are any spots 
or scratches or finger marks which 
need removing. It must be remem- 
bered that every flaw in the negative 
(which would be negligible in a small 
contact print or even in an ordinary 
bromide enlargement) becomes magni- 
fied into a serious defect when the 
picture is shown about six feet square 
on a lantern screen. Jf there are finger 
marks on the film, or other suríace 
markings, these can be cleared off ty 
rubbing the film with a wad of cottor- 
wool saturated with methylated spirit. 
When the film is quite dry again айег 
this treatment, carefully spot out 
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pinholes with a fine-pointed small 
sable brush and a little opaque colour. 
The tiny black spots which mav result 
will print as clear spots on the lantern 
slide, where, however, thev can be 
more easily filled ?n by a touch or two 
of a very finely pointed, hard black- 
lead pencil. 

If you have quarter-plate negatives, 
these can, of course, be placed straight 
in the printing frame, the lantern 
plate placed in contact, film to film, 
and the exposure made. But with 
the smaller sizes 1t 18 necessary to cut 
a mask of thin card that will not onlv 
keep the negative central, but will 
prevent а flooding of light reaching 
the overlapping parts of the lontern 
plate and so producing fog round the 
edges of the picture. 

If your plates, for instance, are 3} 
by 24, take a piece of thin card (be 
careful it is not thicker than the plate 
itself) and cut cleanly in the centre 
an opening, 34 by 24 full, that will 
just take the plate (the simplest plan 
is to use a spoilt plate as a cutting 
shape and cut cleanly round it with a 
sharp knife). Then cut the outer 
size of the card 3} by 4}, so as to fit 
easily into the quarter-plate printing 
frame in which the plain piece .of 
glass has already been placed. 

The remainder of the operations 
should be conducted in the dark- 
room, which can be illuminated with 
plenty of vellow light, as in the case 
of bromide printing. Adjust the nega- 
tive in the opening of the card in the 
printing frame. Then open a box of 
plates. They will be found to be 
packed in fours in much the same way 
as ordinary drv plates. Take one 
of the plates and carefully pick. up 
the remainder before proceeding 
further. 


THE USE OF CHIFFON 
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It may be difficult at first to dis- 
tinguish the glass side from the film 
side, but the latter can generally be 
ascertained by slightly wetting the 
finger and thumb and pressing cne 
corner of the plate, when the film side 
wil stick. The lantern piate is then 
placed, film side downwards, on the 
negative, which is, of course, film 
upwards in the printing frame. The 
back of the frame is put in, and the 
light can then be turned up for making 
a trial exposure. The frame should 
be stood at a distance of, sav, three 
feet from the light. but with the front 
covered with a piece of plain card. 
Have your watch handy and withdraw 
the card by sliding it along the front 
of the printing frame so as to expose 
about half-inch of the negative for 
five seconds. At the end of five 
seconds, slide the card along for 
another short space, and expose for a 
further five seconds. Then again for 
a further five seconds, and again for 
fourth and fifth periods of five seconds 
each. Then shield the entire negative 
again with the card and turn ont the 
hight. It will be obvious now that 
the first section exposed has received 
an exposure of twentv-five seconds, 
the next section twenty seconds, the 
third fifteen seconds, the fourth ten 
seconds, and the fifth and last five 
seconds. 

The lantern plate is then removed 
from the printing frame, placed in the 
developing dish (taking care to see it 
is film upwards), and the developer 
poured on. The developer mav be 
anv of those which vou have already 
been made familiar with for the 
development of plates and films. 1f 
Azol is used, dilute it about 1 part in 
20 of water, and add 2 drops per oz. 
of a то per cent. solution of bromide 
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Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


HE purpose of this article is to explain a method fof control is 
enable the readers of THE A. P. 
to very considerably improve the quality of their work. Straight- 
forward enlargements from negatives of critical sharpness are 


in enlarging which will 


invariable. 
skin texture are 


beauty 


In the case of portraits, 
smoothed 
than by the retouching pencil, 

and atmosphere greatly 
diffuser may be left to individual taste: 
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of potassium. If Monomet is used, 
the following is a good formula : 


Monomet sk b EE RES 4 Er. 
Hydroquinone ............ S gr. 
Sodium sulphite crystals .... 45 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ......... CO gr. 
Potassium bromide ro per 

cent. solution ........... z dros 
асос 2.05 PO далил IO 02 


In this developer the image will appear 
exactly as with a bromide print, but 
development should be carried a little 
further, as it must be remembered 
that the picture has to be viewed bv 
transmitted light. 

After development the plate is of 
course fixed and washed just in the 
same way as a negative. and the 
density should not be judged until the 
plate has been cleared in the fixing 
bath. 

The plate will now show five distinct 
bands of differing densitv, and it 
should be quite easv to pick out the 
one which appears to be most correct 
when compared with good slides vou 
may have seen previously. The 
amount of exposure for this particular 
band having been noted, another 
lantern plate should now be taken and 
exposed for the same period. This, 
on development, should produce а 
good lantern slide from that particular 
negative. 

When dry, it is ready for spotting. 
binding and finishing. These operations 
will be dealt with in the next article. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 


52, Long Acre, Londen, W.C. 


ENLARGING. 


By DAVID IRELAND. 


any roughnesses of 
as effectively and more naturally 
while landscapes have their 

enhanced. The choice ot 
for portraits with a 


apt to have a crude appearance which renders them disappoint- 
ing. To avoid this it is sometimes recommended to throw the 
image on the easel out of focus ; but a more satisfactory method 
is to use black chiffon in front of the lens. The fabric should 
be of the finest and closest possible texture, and it is convenient 
to have the chitton mounted in small cardboard frames, in 
thicknesses of one up to four. Fine chiffon is not the easiest 
of things for masculine fingers to handle; but if a three-inch 
square hole is cut in the centre of a piece of cardboard, the chitton 
can be attached along the top and down one side with a little 
gum, drawn taut over the opening, and similarly fixed on the 
bottom and the other side. When drv, another thickness mav 
be applied in the same manner. It is well to paste down a 
piece of card, with a similar opening, for protection, and dif- 
fusers made in this manner will stand continuous usage for a 
long period. The image having been focussed sharply on the 
easel, the dittuser is laid up against the front of the lens, and 
the exposure made. 

It is the writer's experience that once a w orker has been put 
in the way of using such diftusing screens, their employment 


two to three-inch head, a one or two plv screen wil! probably 
be preferred, while for landscapes a three or fourfold one тау 
be used. А cardinal advantage of this method of diffusion is 
that, no matter how strong the negative, there will be no patches 
of pure black or pure white, and, although the outlines are not 
thrown out of focus, they assume a softness which, in the case 
of extreme diffusion, say with six folds of chifton, approaches 
to what one might call ‘‘ dreaminess.”’ 

One of the few disadvantages attending the use of ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic plates and light filters is that one 
is sometimes apt to get the distance a little too distinct and 
near; this can be remedied when enlarging by holding one 
of the chitton carriers (one side being cut ott to expose the edge 
of the fabric) in front of the lens, so as to shade any portion 
desired, thus rendering it not only lighter but also softer. 

As regards the effect on exposure. the particular quality of 
chiffon used by the writer is found to increase it by one-half 
for each thickness used, thus : —One, half more; two, double ; 
three, one and a half times, and so on. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


l A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


to the Editor, THE | AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Blacking Metal. 


I want to black wrought iron; would апу of 
the receipts for blacking brass answer ? 


A; B. (Hale). 


The following ‘ black lacquer” may 
be applied to any metal, and is therefore 
useful to keep in mind: Methylated 
spirit I oz., shellac 40 gr. When dis- 
solved, add lampblack or nigrosin 15 gr., 
and mix very thoroughly. For plate 
sheaths, clean the metal very thoroughly 
with finest emery cloth, and remove 
finger marks with soap and water, fol- 
lowed by strong ammonia and water 
(equal parts). To blacken, suspend the 
article by a thread in the following, and 
boil or simmer : Water 1 oz., hypo 20 gr., 
copper sulphate or chloride 15 gr. For 
iron lantern body: Clean with emery 
paper, and (A) brush on butter of anti- 
mony, Le. antimony sulphide dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, forming a solution 
ot antimony chloride; or (B) dip in or 
brush on the following solution: Hydro- 
chloric acid 13 oz., arsenic trioxide 1 drm., 
ferrous sulphate 1 drm. When dissolved 
add: Water I} oz. (€) Another much 
advocated mixture is: Water 50 parts, 
alcohol 5 parts, mercuric chloride 2 parts, 
copper chloride т part, hydrochloric acid 
6 parts. The article is immersed in this 
for a few minutes, allowed to dry, and 
then boiled in water. After B and С 
treatment the article may be dull polished 
with a greasy rag. (N.B., arsenic tri- 
oxide is a dangerous poison. This parti- 
cular substance is variously called “ white 
arsenic, arsenious anhydride (Аѕ,О,), 
arsenic sesquioxide.) 


Portraiture, Ete. 


(1) Watkins’ focal-plane meter is marked for 
F/4; my Tessar lens is F 4.5. Must an allow- 
ance be made? (2) Ought I to use 4.5 for 
full-length figure, or what aperture is best? 
(3) Is the same aperture correct for daylight 
portraits outside and for flashlight portraits ? 
(4) What coloured background is best for 
nudes by flashlight? (5) What is correct 
position of flash for portraiture 2 etc. 
R. M. (Liverpool). 


(1) If you square 4 and 4.5 you get 
16 and 20-25, say 20. These figures give 
you the relative or equivalent exposures 
for these two stops, i.e. as 16 to 20, or 
4tos,orrtor]. (2) It is not a question 
of ought or rule. The choice of stop 
does not depend on whether the subject 
be a portrait, landscape, etc., but on the 
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degree or range of definition required on 
the one hand, and the permissible expo- 
sure on the other hand. The larger the 
stop aperture the less the depth of sub- 
ject in passably sharp focus, so with 
4.5 Stop you must not be too near your 
subject. It is best to be guided, not by 
the stop number, but by the appearance 
on the ground glass. This answers also 
your third question. (4) A matter of 
taste, as regards contrast required. Most 
subjects come best with fairly dark but 
not quite black backgrounds. Dark 
green, brown, red or grey all suitable. 
(5) Here again it is a matter of taste or 
suitability to the subject. The two 
least desirable positions for the flash 
are facing the lens and behind the camera. 
The most generally useful are to the 
right or left, at about half а right angle 
with the axis of lens or line of sight. 
But you may have the flash anywhere 
you fancy, provided that no direct rays 
from the flash fall on the front glass of 
the lens. You cannot do better than 
follow the advice given in “ Magnesium 
Light Photography ” (15. 2d. post free, 
from our publishers). 


Panchromatie Plates. 

Could you oblige me with any information for 

securing the photographing of the lower or 

red lights on panchromatic plates ? 

, F. S. (Nottingham). 

For rendering bromide of silver sensi- 
tive, i.e. responsive to red rays, it has 
to be treated with a red-sensitising sub- 
stance, such as pinacyanol (or dicyanin 
for the infra-red rays). In order to pre- 
vent the normally super-active rays of 
the violet end of the spectrum out- 
stripping the less active red rays, a 
colour screen or ray filter is used as a 
kind of handicapping contrivance. We 
are not at all sure that we have caught 
the exact point of your query. If the 
foregoing misses your point, write again 
more fully. 
Under-exposure. 

I took this photograph. but made a mistake 

in the stop, using F/32, thinking it was F/8, etc. 

F M. F. (Wellington). 

Your print suggests a negative which 
is quite hopelessly under-exposed. We 
cannot suggest any way at all likely to 
be of real use. The same exposure—or 
probably even more—with F/8, would 
certainly not have been too much. 
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Portraiture, Ete. 


(1) I have taken a portrait of man with pipe, 
but no smoke shows. How can I touch this 
in? (2) What is the exposure for full moon 
F/R, plate зоо H. and D. ; housetops and trees 
in foreground ? (3) How does one fuzzify an 
enlargement ? (4) How much magnesium 
ribbon must 1 burn for group rs ft. distant, 
F/8, plate 300? 

(1) With your finger tip or a rolled-up 
bit of washleather dab a little oil pig- 
ment on the glass side of the negative. 
(2) Anything between half and one hour. 
(3) For fuzzifving methods refer to 
р. 411 in our issue dated November 20, 
“Printing Control," where you will find 
à brief resumé of all the better known 
methods of getting softened definition. 
Keep your eye on this series of notes for 
further hints. (4) According to tabula- 
tions, for 15 ft. distant subject and 
F/11, and 200 H. and D. plate, one 
requires 30 gr. of magnesium ; there- 
fore, for 15 ft. subject, F 5, and зоо plate 
one should require ro gr. magnesium 
powder, or 50 to бо in. of ribbon. Twist 
up ten pieces each 5 to 6 in. long into a 
kind of torch, and burn all together. 


Permanency. 
Will you kindly inform me if any photographs 
are absolutely permanent. What ts taken as 
a standard of permanency ? If none are per- 
manent, is there any possibility of making 
these so ? A. Ё. Y. A. (Cleethorpes). 
So far as human knowledge goes at 
present there is no material thing which 
is absolutely permanent. But there are 
а few elements, e.g. gold, platinum, 
palladium, etc., that show no perceptible 
changes in experimental time. Per- 
manency is a relative idea. Among 
photographs the most lasting, as far as 
we know, are platinotvpe and (some) 
carbon prints оп glass or porcelain 
basis, also burnt-in enamels. But for 
all evervday practical purposes we mav 
regard platinotypes, carbon prints on 
paper, also fully developed, properly 
fixed and washed bromide and gaslight 
prints as permanent. At present no 
opinion of any value can be given re- 
garding any of the colour processes. 
Most dves change with time, and these 
colour pictures have not been on hand 
long enough yet for us to know how time 
will affect them. 
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The '' Magpie’’ in Manchester. 

Some day I am going to compile a list of ‘‘ Things there is no 
accounting for." It will include my own little visit last week 
with the object of seeing Liverpool and Manchester. I ought 
to have known that it was an impossible task to see either of 
these cities at almost any time between the months of July and 
June, and even more impossible than usual in December. They 
are more stringent about the lighting in Manchester than they 
are in London, but why they should be, goodness only knows, 
for no Zeppelin could spot Manchester in the daytime, let alone 
at night. In Manchester I spent thirty-six hours, twelve of 
which were supposed, according to the almanac, to be hours of 
daylight. That is one of the pleasant little fictions of almanacs. 
I could never doubt that Manchester was somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of me, but I had to feel for it all the time. А 
furtive glimpse of half a street was occasionally afforded, but 
before the optical centre could really register the impression, 
the street crumbled up again into its normal constituents, 
namely, the fine floating particles formed by combustion. 


Fogs and Clogs. 

Somebody told me beforehand that it always rained in Man- 
chester. That is a mistake. It only rains half the time. 
During the other half of the time it is going to rain. And when 
it is going to rain, it fogs. Photographers ought to know 
something about fogs from their experiences in development, 
but in Manchester they would learn a great deal more. Man- 
chester sounds all the depths of opacity. (Manchester folk 
who are stropping their stilettos at this will be chagrined to 
learn that I am no longer in Manchester.) After a funereal 
day—the term only applies to the elements, and not to the 
Manchester people, who are hospitality and kindness itself— 
when I confessed that too much of Manchester would pall on 
me, I was told that it had been a bright day in comparison 
with the day before. The day before was one in which Man- 
chester had gone round trying to find itself. 


The Average View. 

I admit that at Liverpool things were a trifle better. I was 
able to make out three of the columns of St. George’s Hall from 
Lime Street station, quite a stone’s throw away. But the 
really fine proportions of that Corinthian edifice—I know they 
are fine, because I have seen a photograph, though how it was 
obtained, unless by flashlight, I cannot guess—were lost in the 
general choke. It was from the steps of St. George's Hall, by 
the way, that years ago I took my first photograph. It revealed 
nothing but an inky blackness—but that is the most that any 
first photograph can be expected to do. Revisiting the scene 
on this December day, however, I am inclined to think that 
the first view was more faithful than I had supposed. 


Gases. | 
Fog up in Lancashire is quite a peculiar variety. London 
fog, now, is exhilarating. It leaves scope for your imagination. 
It is romantic and impressionable. It is peopled with spectres. 
It rings the changes: 
A grey fog in the early prime, 
A blue fog by the breakfast hour, 
A saffron fog at luncheon time, 
At dinner a persistent shower 
Of smut... 
But the Lancashire fog goes in for no such refinements as these. 
It is too visible, too tangible, too eatable and drinkable to 
leave anything to the imagination. 1% ''gasses " the spectres. 
Their asphyxiated corpses strewed the highway. I trod on 
quite a number of them. 


Wh. e P^ctorialists are Grown. 


The odd thing is that fog towns, such as Manchester and 
some others. should raise pictorial photographers in abundance- 
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first-class men whose works rejoice you— whereas 

other cities, where the atmosphere is clear as 

crystal, give us only a spare crop of pictorial 

photographers of any distinction. At Man- 

chester the pictorial photography is prime. On the top floor 
of the great Institute of Technology, the largest in the world, 
above dyeing rooms, and spinning and weaving rooms, and 
steam-engine laboratories, and no end else, I found a first-rate 
photographic exhibition of pictorial work—no mere utili- 
tarianism about it—fpictures, every one of them, revealing soul 
and skill. And then one looked out through those upper 
windows upon the ochre town, and speculated on the strange- 
ness of human affairs. 


Honour to Whom.:. 


Manchester also raises photographers of other sorts, as I 
have good reason to be aware. I was in Manchester as one of a 
party who were described as scientific and technical journalists, 
which means that they considered themselves a thought above 
the people who write for the vulgar herd. We were experts in 
our several spheres. We represented specialist journals, dealing 
with every branch of knowledge, from dyeing to undertaking, 
from iron smelting to cold storage. In view of our status as 
scientific and technical journalists, we were asked round to 
lunch with the Lord Mayor. A vast crowd had gathered out- 
side the City Hall awaiting us. Cheers were splitting through 
the fog, the rush of many feet was churning up the mud. The 
visit of a score of scientific and technical journalists had evi- 
dently impressed Manchester. Manchester knew who was 
who. In London the acientific and technical journalist walks 
the streets with none to do him reverence. But Manchester 
greets him with a storm of popular acclaim. And what Man- 
chester thinks to-day . .. 


Some Mistake. 2182 


Nor was it only the multitude which received us with every 
sign of enthusiasm. Half a dozen Press photographers were in 
waiting, leaping about and gesticulating, so that a wider public 
than the one in Albert Square might do us homage on the 
morrow. One never felt so proud of being a scientific and 
technical journalist before. Manchester in that radiant moment 
was forgiven all its fogs. But it was the attitude of those 
Press photographers which first aroused my suspicions. They 
seemed indifferent to us, standing there on the City Hall steps. 
I felt inclined to rush among them, saying, “ Here we are; 
take us,” like the heroine of melodrama, except for the plural. 
But they were all snapping a young fellow in khaki, who turned 
out to be Manchester’s V.C. We were not the object of the 
demonstration at all. His municipal reception coincided with 
our own, and people prefer V.C.’s to journalists. And while 
we congratulated him and the city which produced him, the 
fog came down upon our disappointed vanities more thickly 
than ever. 

Overdoing it. 


The hon. sec. of a provincial camera club sends me a 
cutting from a local paper, wherein a photographic assistant 15 
advertised for, ‘‘ accustomed to developing and printing for 
about four months." As my correspondent truly says, the work 
of developing may take as long as twenty minutes or even half 
an hour, and that is considered by many quite a considerable 
feat of endurance. But four months !— surely that's the limit. 
If this assistant—a kind of cross between Hercules and ]ob— 
actually materialises, it will probably be found at the end of 
his four months' stretch that, in addition to the developing and 
printing, а certain amount of reduction has also proceeded. 


The next issue of * The A. P." will be the First Part 
of a New Volume. 
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Art has been brought out of the skies, 
out of dreamland to earth, where it serves 
and blesses humanity. 

Art to-day finds its truest expression 


in things which minister to the needs and | 


desires of men and women. We are always 
inventing, discovering, and evolving things 
which bring greater happiness and instruc- 
tion. 

You cannot sketch or paint? What 
matters that? You can make good pic- 
tures, easily. 

You cannot play a musical instrument, 
yet love to be soothed or stirred by fine 
music? Then you can play selections 
from the best composers, living or dead, in 
your own home, and enjoy their wondrous 
melodies— London orchestras, Paris or 
New York bands, the greatest singers of 
the world, the finest violinists ! 

Books, again, are ever ready to your 
hand ; and so you may discover your own 
thoughts, more beautifully expressed, or 
rounded-out and completed for you, by 
master minds. 

Engraving, printing and photographic 
processes give you the best art of past and 
present, and, with the kinematograph, put 
the living world clearly before you. 

Of all these gifts which do you most 
prize ? Are you so keen on the hobby as 
to place photography first ? 

If so, your photography is worth none 
but the very best tools ! 

Imperialists, who understand the value 
of good plates, are, wisely, very exacting 
in this matter of '' getting the best." One 
residing in the Thames Valley, writes this 
week :— 

“ Why do not all agents carry an excep- 
tionally good stock of your Non-Filter 
plates? They are the شالت‎ of perfection, 
the latitude wonderful. consider Im- 
perial plates as near ‘ fool-proof’ as 
possible, extremely simple for the novice, 
and the professional's safeguard. Away for 
a week-end recently, the dealer there had no 
Imperials, so after a lot of talk and disap- 
pointment I accepted another brand, no 
other shop being near. To my regret they 
proved failures, and as I was taking photo- 
graphs of a curious formation of trees, I 
shall have to wait a year for an equally good 
chance. The subject required a fast plate 
giving good density. I use a reflex, F/4.5 
lens, and your splendid Imperial Non- 
Filter plates. Please accept the gratitude 
of a sincere Imperialist.” 


We may add that professional press 
photographers—a “ particular ”' race—are 
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almost exclusively believers in Imperial | 


plates. 
THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 


CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, NW. | 


Photo- Experiments 


———— 


SS —————— 


of 


Fascinating Interest. 


ie titte 


PHENOMENA THAT DELIGHTED 
Sir D. BREWSTER OPEN to YOU, NOW. 
/. 


most. realistic and beautiful branch оў photography,” 
is how Mr. H. A. Miles, an old member of the 
United Stereoscopic Society, describes stereoscopic 
photography — or “ stereography." Thousands 
agree with Mr. Miles. 

Stereo-photographers everywhere are asking why 
there is not greater interest in this undoubtedly 
fascinating, and in some ways phenomenal, branch 
of the art. 

There are many indications that the near future 
wil witness a great popular revival of stereo- 
photography. 

To any thinking photographer who, having the 
blessing of two eyes, can use the stereoscope and 
stereographs with intelligence and imagination, it 
is one of the strangest problems of photographic 
history : why, after the period of universal interest 
which followed Sir D. Brewster's invention and 
experiments, was stereoscopic work allowed, for 
such a long period in the nineteenth century, to 
be neglected ? | | 

The answer may be, ' popular ignorance." 
Practically every Victorian home once possessed a 
stereoscope and set of slides, but the instrument 
was little understood. | 


Why was this universal interest in the | viewed. In architectural work the effects 
phenomena and beauty of the stereoscopic | are exquisite indeed. Ж 


A Sketch from an Imperialist correspondent's 
letter about "Imperial" excellence. 


view or portrait allowed to wane ? 

Was it because photography аз a 
popular hobby had not “ arrived "' ? 

Has stereoscopic work, as a home 
hobby, yet to “ arrive " ? 

Was it “ popular ignorance" ? If so, 
why, in these art and science-loving days, 
is not the stereoscopic photograph a 
favourite ? 

Every amateur should study handbooks 
of stereo-photography, and make experi- 
ments for himself. The simplest scene, 
even your own garden, living room, study, 
or a mere group of ornaments and flowers, 
can become a thing of unique charm and 
beauty if stereo-photographed and stereo- 
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= RY STEREOSCOPIC WORK AS THE 
= MOST FASCINATING BRANCH OF 
THE HOBBY—SOME SAY 
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Even the remarkable experiments of 
Sir D. Brewster—his wonderful vistas, and 
ghosts, and transparencies—are possible 
to any amateur photographer to-day. 

Imperial plates are so made that for 
stereoscopic work they could not be 
improved upon—the clean negatives, the 
remarkable amount of fine detail obtain- 
able, the exquisite gradation and soft 
tonal values, all make Imperials the plates 
to help your experiments in a department 
of photography as beautiful and interest- 
ing as it is phenomenal. 

We shall be glad to hear from stereo- 
photography enthusiasts as to their 
experience with Imperials. 


fF 
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ALDIS 
ANECDOTES. 


A Society Scandal— What they all say— 
The Mystic F/—Mr. Francis Collas, etc. 


A CERTAIN flourishing Photographic Society decided 

to become up to date, and so a meeting was held and 
the Secretary was instructed to obtain a brand new Aldis 
anastigmat for the Society's Enlarger. In due course this 
was forthcoming, and immediately a boom in enlarge- 
ments followed. The lens had not been there for more 
than three days, though, before it was missing. There 
was no going back to the old lens after they had once used 
an Aldis, so another meeting was held and another Aldis 
obtained. That thief knew something about lenses. 
Good for trade, too ! 


* * 


“ee a line to tell you that I purchased, the other day, 

Reflex Camera with an Aldis F/4.5 lens, and | am 
аас pleased with same," writes Мг. Е. Walton, of 4, 
[уу Terrace, Eastbourne. That's what they all say. [ts 
what we have been trying to rub home ever since we 
introduced the Aldis four-five—it is a lens that has only to 
be tried to be appreciated. 

* 


* * 


How many photographers are there who really under- 

stand the meaning of diaphragm apertures х Ask your 
fellow photographer if he can explain them. You will be 
surprised to find that there is not one in a dozen who can 
do so. Of course, you know that the mystic F/ number 
is really the proportion of the diameter of the stop to the 
focal length of the lens. To put it more NL for F/ 
substitute the wordi, ' Focus a һу. 


є 


И Коз the АЩ, F/6 lens " example. F/6 means that 

the maximum aperture of the lens is the focal length 
divided by six. |f the focus is six inches, then the diameter 
of the front lens surface is one inch. It does not follow, 
however, that the actual diaphragm aperture should measure 
one inch in diameter. A good deal depends on its position 
and the condensing power of the front lens element if, as in 
the Aldis све it is inserted іп the middle of the lens. 

* * 


MEN E RANCIS COLLAS, Manager of the “ Musical 

" has by means of that journal sent no less than 
fifteen ia mouth organs to our boys at the Front. Is 
there a photographer who can claim to have sent as many 
“Snapshots from Home"? Mr. Collas is well known in 
the photographic world as well as the publishing world, 
and has some excellent child studies to his credit. 

$ * * 


THE reproductions on the covers of our lens list and 

child portraiture booklet are from negatives taken by 
Mr. Collas with ап Aldis F/4.5. He sets a high value on 
this lens. By the way, if you have never yet received copies 
of these lists, why- not send for them now ? It will cost you 
nothing, and they are well worth having. Simply send a 
postcard to 


ALDIS BROS., Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


| The È 
ACTIVE |? 
3 Developer. |% 


Whether it is a Plate, 


jo H NSO N d 9 | Film,Bromide orGas- 


light Paper to be de- 

veloped, or a P.O.P. 

Print to be toned, the 

| best result is assured 
«1 if the chemicals used 
are those labelled 

Johnson's. Johnson's 


Chemicals are used 
and praised by all. 


British Made 


Is best for Plates and Films, it is 
most convenient, no other chemi- 
cals are needed. A few drops of 
Azol diluted with water makes the 
developer ready for use. 


` 3-oz. bottles, price ] [3 each. 


AMIDOL-JOHNSON’S 


Gives rich blacks, clean whites, 
and рег:есі rendering of tone 
values on all makes of Bromide 
Papers. 


1.02. bottles, price 2 [ б cach. 
PACTUMS(M.-Q) 


Every reagent for Amateur use 
obtainable in" PACTUM?" packets, 
including METOL-QUINOL. 


All Dealers supply 
PACTUM DEVELOPERS, 3d. each. 
PACTUM TONINGS 4d. each. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| JOHNSON&SON 5,80 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., LONDON. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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All you need know about 
printin$ processes is this: 
* There is a Velox for every 
negative— Vigorous Velox for 
flat negatives and Soft Velox 
for all other negatives.” 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 


Nl 
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Always use 


Kodol 


—the ° save-trouble" 
developer for plates, 
films, gaslight and 
bromide papers, and 
lantern slides. 
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Use Kodol for all your de- 
veloping because it is eco- 
nomical, because it is efficient, 
and because it is easy to use, 


The 3 oz. bottle costs 1/3 and 
makes 75 oz. of normal solu- 
tion. The 8 oz. bottle costs 
2/6 and makes 200 ounces. 
The 16 oz. bottle costs 
4/6 and makes 400 ounces 


Kodol is stainless. It keeps 
well and it does not injure the 
skin. And Kodol is easily pre- 
pared—you simply add water 
to the required proportions. 


Kodol bears the Kodak 
Tested Chemicals seal 


—the sign of strength 
cnd purity in chemicals. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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.RONOL 


The most successful of all British made 


Active Developers, can be used with 
perfect confidence under all conditions. 
It is the ideal developer for papers, 
films, and lantern slides. As active as 
any other solution of its kind. ‘‘Ronol”’ 
undoubtedly possesses greater control 
and works with astonishing cleanness. 
A 3.oz. bottle of concentrated solution 


makes 75 ounces of Developer for 1/3. 


600 Branches. 


Chief London Branch : 
182 REGENT STREET. 
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“Col. Flashlight." |A PERSONAL MESSAGE TO ALL 
WHO HAVE NOT YET USED 
IMPERIAL PLATES. 


By Hartington Edwards, Mis.ac. 


Colonel Flashlight wedged his tall 
figure into the Club's easiest chair and 
continued: '' And did you see that in 
the B./., about the painter and the 
ortho. plates ? 

“Copies of his pictures made with 
ortho's and the just-right screens he did 
not like! Give him a copy made with an 
ordinary plate and he was well satisfied ! 

“ His remarks to the photographer 
remind me of the skit by Lucian, the 
Greek satirist, in which he took a severe 
whack at Herodotus of the picturesque 
imagination. He called it ‘ How NOT 
to Write History.’ The worthy gentle- 
man of the palette ought to write an 
article on ‘How NOT to get Correct 
Colour-values.’ 

““ Му opinion, however, is that the 
photographer had OVER-corrected. There 
is often a strong temptation to do this 
when using screens; I myself half felt it 
in Switzerland —some of ту ' blue ' skies 
have been almost black, I assure you! 

““ Of course, the only way to get 
round temptation is to get round it. I 
do it now by using only Imperial NON- 
FILTER ortho. plates: real, true colour- 
correction, without a filter or screen cf 
any kind, and you CANNOT make thc 
mistake of ' over-correction.’ 

. ‘How wonderful colour is! It is 
magical. It is one of our world's most 
potent forces. 

* Do vou not agree with me that we 
FEEL colour? The human being who 
is impervious to the influence of colour 
has got something the matter with him. 
Where colour is, there is joy! Consider. 
Have you ever ridden in an Italian boat, 
in an Italian harbour, and seen the 
golden-yellow glint on every vividly 
blue-green wave; and did you note the 
smiling flash of the boat-boy’s white 
teeth out of his brown face, and his 
waistband of gleaming scarlet? Have 
you stood under the Alps and felt the 
awesome effect of that great dome of 
blue and of the sky-seeking snow? 
Come nearer home: have you looked 
down upon fields of daffodils ursler a 
springtime English skv—the waving gold 
and the jolly white rolling clouds above 
it all! Do not colours aftect you ? 

“ Think of portraiture and your models. 
How does the violet-blue of a child's 
eyes and her sunny flaxen hair aflect 
vour colour-sense ? Js there not a sort 
of happiness in those wonderfully-colourcd 
young eyes? 

“Gentlemen, it is up to us all to get into our 
negatives all the tonal value of Colour that we 
can. There is only one safe, sure, certain, 
six-cylinder way of doing it: Use Imperial 
Ortho. P.ates. Of these, the NON-FILTER 
is the super. marvel.'' 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON. NW. 
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You have a superb treat and 
supreme privilege in store. That is, 
if you are not yet an IMPERIALIST. 


1 


If you have hitherto been using 


plates other than IMPERIALS, vou 


are, in а way, lucky—lucky because ` 


there are rich pleasures ahead of 
you, once you begin using Imperial 
Plates. 


Every dealer in this land of ours : 


sells Imperial Plates. Therefore you 
have a fund of satisfactory photo- 
graphy right at your hand. Imperial 
Plates are the plates that DO make 
photography a hobby of satisfaction. 
When you hear people saying that 
“ photography is an expensive hobby,” 
you may be sure that they are not 
users of Imperial products. 

You do not need to expose TWO 
Imperials to get ONE satisfactory 
negative. 

You 
exposure mistakes—errors of timing— 
if you use Imperials. Their latitude 
corrects these pardonable faults. 


one of those perfect plates. 


© culars alone; 


IMPERIAL PLATES! These two 
simple pages of condensed informa- 
tion are for you a very fund of in- 
spiration for your daily use. 

For every ten words written in 
that little simple encyclopedia of 
facts about the world's best plates, 
vou should THINK one hundred 
words: think out the many delight- 
ful uses to which you could put each 
Keep the 
little book handy, in your pocket or 
at your elbow; and then, as everv 
idea comes into your brain of some 
subject, scene, or sitter that you 
mean to photograph, a glance at 
the information will show you the 
plate you need. Keep the book handy, 
if only for those important parti- 
they will be right at 
vour fingers' ends, at your mind's 


` edge, powerful to solve every photo- 


need not worry about little | 


If your present other-plate nega- — 


tives show dirty edges, use Imperials, 
and get the clean, clear, fogless 
beauty of the perfect '' neg." 

lf you are a beginner, and there- 
fore “new” to the qualities and 
characteristics of Imperial Plates, send 
a postcard this very day for the “ Im. 
perial Handbook for 1916.” There 
are twentv-eight pages of interesting 


suggestions, ideas, facts, figures, 
articles; and pages one and two 
present to you the most valuable 


encyclopedic information ever offered 
about drv plates. 

Why the most valuable ? 
these two 
informative 


Because 
pages of closelv-packed 
matter tell vou ALL 


ABOUT EVERY ONE OF THE. 


and professionals, 


graphic problem that turns up. For 
the rest, the book has twenty-four 
pages of invaluably useful, technical, 
and “‘hobbyistic " articles, written 
by expert photographic technicians 
artists, and the 
hand that offers you these present 
suggestions fcr the good of your 
photography. 
a [s A 


SEND US A POSTCARD 
TO-DAY, PLEASE. 


We want you to have the new 
Imperial Handbook. If you are not 
on our mailing list, and have not, 
therefore, received your copy vet, 
simply write us a postcard, addressed 
Plate Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W., and sav, 


1916 Handbook.” 


to the Imperial Dry 
Cricklewood, 


“ Please send 
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ALDIS 
ANECDOTES. 


Ford car v. Aldis lens—Our Slogan—A [епз 
problem —Do it now. 


N enthusiastic Aldi; four-five photozraphez, the other 

day, writing to us in the fulness of his heart, described 
the Aldi; four-five as the Ford of photography. Our 
friend mean: well, but we wonder if it could be said of the 
Ford car, “ You cannot get a better саг no matter what 
you pay”? Ask yourself ! It can be said of the Aldis four- 
five though, and said truly. 

* * * 


APROPOS of our well-known slozan, another well-wisher 

asked : °“ Why on earth are you always saying : ° You 
cannot get a better F/4.5 lens no matter whit you pay ' 2 
I notice it in almost every one of your advertisements ! " 
* For the very reason you mention," was the reply. ‘° What 
reason ? " he asked. “So tha: you would notice it!” [a 
case you have not noticed it, we have repeated it h:re agaia, 
so that there need be no excuse for you to go and pay twice 
аз much for a lens as you need do. 


* * * 


HERE is an interesting litte problem for you. On June 

19th we received from Mr. Raphael Houzhton, of High 
Street, Blackwood, Mon., a couple of 1-plate nezatives of aa 
old house, both of which had been taken with a No. | F/6 
Aldis lens (listed for 34" x 3}" plates). The remarkable 
part about it was that, although the aperture used was F/6 
in the one instance and F/45 in the other, the definition in 
each case was so perfect that in this respect it was impossible 
to tell which was which. The pho:ozraphs were taken from 
different standpoints оп the same mornin;, the exposure in 
the one case being one-twenty-fifth of a secoad and in the 
other case two seconds. Mr. Houghtor did not remember 
for which of the two views he stopped down, and was quite 
unable to tell the oae from the othe-. Could you have told ? 


* * * 


О it now and уол will never regret it. Justs.t down and 
write a postcard for our two booklets. They are to be 
had free for the asking, and although they cost you nothing, 
they are, nevertheless, two really useful books. Our Child 
Portra ture booklet is cramme 1 with useful hints not oaly on 
photographing children but grown-ups as well. Our lens 
booklet explains technical lens terms and gives useful informa- 
tion on the care of lenses, besides containing parti :ulars cf all 
Aldis lenses. Simply send a postcard to— 


LDIS SPARKHILL, 
4 BROS. BIRMINGHAM. 
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There is uniformity 
combined with a 
definite and distinc- 
tive quality in the 
results obtained when 
using Johnson’s 
Chemicals, because the 
photographer is free 
from all the worries 
and bothers attending 
the use of chemicals 
not guaranteed w th 
the Scales Brand 
Trade Mart. 


PERFECT NEGATIVES. 


JOHNSON’S 


There is no better method for 
developing plates and films than 
the Azol method. The Azol 
Development Tables clearly show 
the exact time required for Correct 
Development, and this is the essen- 
tial factor for perfect negatives. 


A ZOL 3-oz. bottles, price 1 1 3 


making 72 ounces. 


DADAR RES 


PERFECT PRINTS. 


AMIDOL- JOHNSON'S 


Is equally efficient with all makes 
of Bromide Papers, giving perfect 
rendering of tone values, clean 
whites and rich blacks. 


l-oz. bottles, price 2 [ б each. 
РАСТОМ ..Q,) 


Ргісе 3d. each. 


NU A 
a, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON& SONS, аә: 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., LONDON. 
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The [$ 
ACTIVE | 
3 Developer. 
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All you need know about 
printing processes 15 this: 
* There is a Velox for every 
negative— Vigorous Velox for 
flat negatives and Soft Velox 
for all other negatives.” 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 


Always use 


Kodol 


—the “© save-trouble" 
developer for plates, 
films, gaslight and 
bromide papers, and 


lantern slides. 


Use Kodol for all your de- 
veloping because it is eco- 
nomical, because it is efficient, 
and because it is easy to use. 


The 3 oz. bottle costs 1/3 and 
makes 75 oz. of normal solu- 
tion. The 8 oz. bottle costs 
2/6 and makes 200 ounces. 
The 16 oz. bottle costs 
4/6 and makes 4oo ounces 


Kodol is stainless. It keeps 
well and it does not injure the 
skin. And Kodol is easily pre- 
pared—you simply add water 
to the required proportions. 


Kodol bears the Kodak 
Tested Chemicals seal 


—the sign of  strensth 
and purity їп chemicals. 
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к Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, W.C. 
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THE 
“SPRITE” 


THE most charming snapshots are those 
of the simplest and most everyday sub: 
jects. That is why the ‘Sprite’ Roll Film 
Vest Pocket Camera is ideal. Anywhere 
and everywhere one can carry it in the 
pocket ready in an instant to snap anything 
and everything that appeals to one’s sense 
of humour or topical interest. Small as the 
pictures are, they are intensely clear and 
can be automatically enlarged to postcard 
size. 
Specification. 
The smallest practical camera made that takes 
a 12 exposure spool of any make, standard 
size, Zin. by 13in. Large useful view finder. Lens, 


High-grade rapid rectilinear. Leather covered and 
supplied complete in dainty compact purse case. 


£2 to =O 
Inspect this Camera at any of our Photographic 
Depots before deciding on any other make. 


600 Branches. Chief London Branch— 
Regal House, 182, Regent Street, W. 
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What Others Say. 


Now is the time! NOW, while everything 
is at its best far photography, is the very time 
you shou'd be making fine negatives, which in 
t eir turn will yield fine prints. 

Success is just the accomplishment of one's 
bests; one of our more philosophical corre- 
spondents writes this week : “1 like to win in 
anything I go for. 1 believe any good photo- 
grapher must feel that. The hobby is enopmously 
interesting, but being interested isn't everything ; 
you must have the wish to WIN and the grit to 
try. Something more, too, 1 think ; you must 
have CONFIDENCE. Thats wher: your 
incomparable plates come in! They give me 
ABSOLUTE confidence." | 

Curiously enough, that is exactly what а famous 

ress photographer told us some t me ago. Mr. 
Woodland Fullwood, the sports and action 
photographer, wrote :—"' I have used upwards of 
20,000 of your wonderful plates, and c.n only 
say that besides being perfect in quaity they 
give me the ful CONFIDENCE that an; press- 
worker needs to have." 


And what of the confidence you feel as you 
survey the dozen or so Imperials you have just 
deve'oped ? You, if an Imperialist, know the 
joy of studying the plates during or after 
fixation—isn't it wonderful, what handsome 
negatives Imperial Plates turn out ? 

Just as Hazlitt delighted, at night, to pore over 
the picture he had painted during the day— 
wih a certain sense of wonderment that he, 
himself, actually had produced it, so Imperial 
plate users sit themselves down by their de- 
veloped negatives and fairly thrill with satis- 
faction. Judging by the kindly messages we 
receive from week to week, however, our friends 
co not take all the credit quite to themselves ; 
they re:erve a | ttle bit for thei’ good chum the 
pae. 

A reverend gentieman, connected w:th the 
foreign missionary service, writes under date July 
4th :—" I started photography five years ago, 
making my very first exposure with a 7/6 camera 
and an Imperal Plate. To day, my three 
camera: never have anything inside them but 
Imperials ; and never have had, except for a 
few experiments with other makes. But no 
such experiment was ever repeated. From 
Special Rapids down to your Process plates, | 
ain a confirmed IMPERIALIST." 

Mr. E. A. L., South Norwood, wrote us 
on July Ist :—" I have beem using dozens of 
Imperials ; also some plates, to try 
them. About the other plates, the speed 
numbers are fictitious! Fancy a ‘300° pate 
wanting more than an Imperial S/R 200! This 
is a fact. My nephew in Salonica speaks highly 
of your Special Sensitives, by the way." 

hy aren't YOU using [реп ? 
THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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ANGUS McKAY 
WAD LIKE A 
WORD WP YE. 


“ Losh, yes, it's fine to be hame again. 
| hope ye're verra weel. No, І wisna 
at the Marne; just aboot that time I 
was awa up in Scotland, working at ma 
business as a photographer. But we a 
joined up sune after that. 1 was at 
Givenchie, an’ Loos, an’ а thae places; 
and after that I was in the battle of the 
Somme, an’ that's whaur | got snippit 1 
th’ arrm, but [m aricht again noo. 

“Isay, that was Somme fecht, eh ? 
Ha! Ha! That's what a Canadian 
chap telt me; I didna understan' what 
he meant until it was too late to gie him 
back a guid Scotch joke in return ; but 
its по bad, eh ? The same chap an’ 
me used tae have mony a lang crack 
thegither aboot photography ; he was 
ane too, ye see. He always used to say: 
‘Imperials is SOME plates!’ But | 
would say, “Na, Imperials is THE 
plates ; (hat's what ye mean. Ву the 
way, ma frien’, dae ye ken why Imperial 
Plates are like the Hielanders ? No? 
Weel, then, I'll tell ye. Imperial Plates 
are like the Hielanders because they don't 
by ony chance approve of chemical fog; 
they never lo:e their guid qualities ; an’ 
they don't care how much latitude ye 
gie them in exposure. Ha! Ha! Now 
you come ап tell me one." 
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HOLIDAYS, 
HAND CAMERAS 
AND HAPPINESS 


If a little bird that flew to us all the way from 
52, Long Acre has whispered corre:tly, there will 
be an article in this very іззсе of the “А.Р.” 
showing that Holidays, Hand Cameras, and 
Happiness may still go gaily together, and that 
you may use Head, Heart, and Hand at many 
a jolly holiday-place still, piling up goo negative: 
for the printing days to come. 

Probably the poor stand-camera worker will 
have to " watch out ” wherever he goes—to the 
official mind a stand camera is sad to present a 
very ser.eus and suspicious appearance ; if so, 
that will te a great pity, fcr there are man; 
holiday subjects which can be dea!t with far 
more satisfactorily with the good old stand- 
camera than with the increasin:ly popu'ar hand 
instruments. There are those delightful cottage 
interiors, the portraits under trees and in shaded 
places ; the scenes in woodland glades and grot- 
toes; interior views combined with figure studies; 
and, of course, architectural detail of all kinds. 
Ourselves, we are very optimistic on behalf of 
those who use the tripod ; our correspondence is 
very considerable, ids far no ser.ous complaint 
has come to hand of interference by officials, 

- |t is our opinion that far too many workers are 
using the rapid and ultra-rapid plates only, now- 
a-days ; yet who can deny the gre:t advantages, 
for many subjects, of the slower varieties ? We 
would like every reader of this page to take an 
opportunity we are now exten Jing, of acquainting 
himself or herself with all the speeds and sorts 
of plates which this Firm manufactures. We 
have included, amongst a wealth of interesting 
hotographic matter, a smail '* Encyclopedia of 
mperial Plates” in the Imperial Handbook for 
1916 which has recently been published. This 
encyclopedia shows any reader. at a glance, the 
exact speed of all Imperial Plates and the sub 
jects for which they are intended to be used. 
Vou are invited to send for a copy of the Hand- 
book without delay—thousands are being sent 
out, and you should make sure ef getting your 
copy in time for holiday reading and information. 

The new Imperial Handbook has been de- 
scribed by many of its readers who have written, 
kindly thanking us lor their copies, as “better 
than ever before " ; we can only say that within 
its somewhat limited space of 28 pages we have 
tried to supply a variety of ا‎ which wil 
interest, instruct, and please photographers of 
al classes. “ Photography at the Seaside,” 
“Making Photographs Newsy, “Defects in 
Negatives,” “Secrets of Correct Exposure," 
these are only a few of the subjects dealt with in 
the Handbook, which shall be sent to you, free, 
if you will at once address a pos:card to The 
Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ld., Cncklewood, N.W. 
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That’s the Paper 


nearly every amateur who, for the first time, 
uses 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER. 


For a real artistic result, there is nothing quite like it, for 
it gives one that feeling of satisfaction of something accom- 
plished—that something being more delicate, more refined, 
more near the professional effect than anything done before, 
and this because the paper is a “PAGET.” It is so 
economical too, for all that is required is a little Hypo, by 
which means a beautiful warm brown tone may be obtained. 


PAGET SELF- 
TONING PAPERS 


can be purchased in ell grades at 
popular prices, from nearly every 
Photographic Dealer in the country, 
and is made in Glossy, Matt White, 
Rough White, Smooth Cream, Rough 
Cream. Postcards also obtainable in 
Glossy, Matt, and Cream Crayon 


1T the Paper" is the remark made by 


Sole Manufacturers : 


SAMPLE PACKETS 


Assorted sample packets of 

PAGET SELF-TONING 

PAPERS can be obtained 

direct from the makers at a 

charge of за. for quarter- 

plate or ба. for haif-plate 
sise, post free. 


PAGET PRIZE —T 


WATFORD, 


PLATE Coy., LTD. ENGLAND, 
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Negative on a WELLINGTON ‘Xtra Speedy Plate. 
Half-tone from a print on WELLINGTON Enammo Bromide. 
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| PAPERS 


FOR USE WITH SOFT, NORMAL and VIGOROUS 
NEGATIVES ——— 


BROMIDES: A choice variety of grades in Smooth, Rough, Carbon and Enammo 
Surfaces ; White and Cream Tints; Thin and Thick Substances. 
B.B.: Yields a beautiful Brown-Black by direct development. 
S.C.P.: For printing and development by artificial light. 

P.O.P. and SELF-TONING: For daylight printing. 


Stocked by all Dealers, 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
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With the four-fibe 
Aldis at the front 


of your camera you can rely upon com- 
plete success. Simply take an ordinary 
amount of care, and by using an Aldis 
lens you can get results that could no: 
be bettered—results that a professional 
might envy. We are often receiving 
prints from photographers who have used 
an Aldis lens for the first time, and it is a 
pleasure to see such capital photos, and 
to read their expressions of joy and 
surprise. You may be getting good 
results, but do you not think you could get 
better if you used an Aldis lens? |f you 
do think so, write and tell us your diffi- 
culties, and we shall be very pleased to 
give you what advice and assistance we 
can. You will be placed under no obliga- 
tion, and will not be pestered to make a 
purchase. 


These Booklets Free! 


"THE 
ALDIS LENS." 


A comprehensive booklet 
dealing with lenses in 
general. This is not a 
mere price list, but con- 
tains useful information on 
the care and cleaning of 
lenses, and technical lens 
terms аге explained in 
simple language. 


A 


BROS. 


“ CHILD 
PORTRAITURE." 


This booklet is full of 
useful hints and  warn- 
ings. Much time and 
thought were spent іп 
its preparation, and it 
Is à work that should be 
in the hands of every 
photographer anxious to 
get the best results. 


LDIS SPARKHILL, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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PURCHASE YOUR 


Apparatus and Materials 
| of all Makers through 


FALLOWFIELD'S 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE. 


CARRIAGE FREE! PACKING FREE ! 


Retail Orders of five shillings value апа upwards are 
sent CARRIAGE PAID and PACKING FREE to 
any part of the United Kingdom; porcelain, glassware, 
and bulky or dangerous Chemicals being excepted. 


POCKET CATALOGUE OF APPARATUS 
and MATERIALS in GENERAL DEMAND 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUADRO' Patent Frames 


Passe-Partout Mounting Simplified. 


Back without Strut. 


Front View. 


The frame consists of 4 ll Shaped Metal Edgings 
with mitred ends, to each of which a gummed cloth tab 
is affixed. A selected sheet of glass, together with two 
pieces of art paper and a stout millboard back covered 
with linen-faced paper, two sockets for reversible strut, 
and three rings for suspending, complete the article. 


Supplied in Black, Brown, Grey, and Giit. 


Prices include Metal Binders, Glass, Art Paper, Stout 
Card Back, Reversible Strut, and Rings for suspending. 


Size Each Per doz. Size Each Рег doz. 
е: Sex 34 9d 7/3 11x8 1/10 20/0 
8 x6 1/2 12/0 12x9 2/6 26/6 
10 x7 1/6 16/6 115x 12 3/6 39.6 
10. xs 1/9 18/9 Gilt charged 10% extra. 


* Suspension rings not included in this size. 
t Only stocked in Black. 


JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD, 


Central Photographic Stores, 


146, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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The Kaiser Film. 


By Hartington Edwards, m.1.s.a.c. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
about the German films at the Scala 
Theatre is the way that the Kaiser keeps 
on kicking with his left foot. 

These war pictures came out of Germany 
by some mysterious means into English 
hands, so that we are now enabled to see 
the grim king of all the Huns going about 
his regular business as a war-lord. 

And the lecturer, pointing with his 
wand, dryly remarks: '' You will observe 
the curious nervous action of the Kaiser's 
left foot, ladies and gentlemen." 

The Prussian Guards come marching 
past, all with that grotesque goose-step of 
theirsin fullaction; and as he watches these 
soldiers who are the apples of his ageing 
eyes, the funny Kaiser kicks, kicks, kicks. 

Not for one minute does he seem to 
stand still. Now he turns to this officer, 
now to that; his jaw thrust out, and his 
one game arm hammering home some 
august criticism or comment. 

As he swings about, his war-cloak bells 


out just like a soubrette's petticoat while' 


she pirouettes. And every now and again 
his little booted-and-spurred left foot 
goes kick, kick, kick ! Certainly it is very 
curious to observe. 

This to-be-historical monarch has been 
on many an Imperial plate! Опе of the 
most widely circulated photographs that 
ever limned for the world this man's 
proud and arrogant features was made 
with an Imperial Special Rapid Plate. 
The sort you use. 

That picture of the Kaiser, from an 
Imperial negative, is one of the best- 
known pictures of him that ever appeared 
in the illustrated papers and picture post- 
cards before the war. Readers who are 
interested, and who keep their Imperial 
Handbooks from year to year, will find 
it, amongst those of all European 
monarchs, in the Handbook for 1915. 

There is пә picture of the Kaiser in the 
Handbook for 1916.* Not likely. You 
will never see his portrait in any Imperial 
Handbook again. And the Germans were 
so fond of Imperials, too! Miss Phyllis 
could show you hundreds of cards from 
her huge and really wonderful card index 
of world-customers, and they're all put 
away on a very top shelf, because the 
“ Country " guide-card with which they 
start reads “GERMANY.” With all 
their astuteness and skill in photo- 
graphics the Germans never had a plate 
to equal the British IMPERIALS. 

By the way, Imperials are being used by 
the British flying men in great quantities ; 
and it is understood that they are respon- 
sible also for some of those very fine 
* official photographs” recently published. 
THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 

CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


® Free for a postcard. Please write to-day. 
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tereoscopic Phenomena. 


Prof. Wheatstone's Amazing Invention and 
Sir D. Brewster's Fascinating Experiments 
Now Open to YOU too! Try Stereography. 


GREAT REVIVAL of INTEREST COMING 


MEDICAL AMATEUR'S 


" There are many indications," reads a press clipping 
to hand, that Stereoscopic Photography is once more 
to become the vogue—gradually, no doubt, but actu- 
ally. No longer is this most beautiful branch of the 
photographic art to be allowed to languish in the 
cosmic lumber-room neglected.” 

Well now, cosmic lumber-rooms apart, it really is a 
fact that stereoscopic work is taking new life. 

Our records of the sales of stereo-size plates prove 
it; there is nothing like the records of a dry-plate 
factory for putting a finger on the pulse of demand as 
to sizes, speeds, and so on. 

It is good that people should again interest them- 
selves in this beautiful art which the '' sixties " raved 
about. Who does not remember the old home stereo- 
scope and the trade-supplied “ slides" or views? 
Viewed side by side with the beautiful prints which 
any AMATEUR can sow produce, those old photo- 
graphs are curiously unsatisfying. Somehow the 
photographers of the sixties and seventies did not 
know their business as stereo-men. They usually 
failed to get that quite near-by plane, and the near-by 
middle plane, which produces the real stereoscopic 
effect so wonderfully. A good stereo view is like a 
stage scene—the wings, more wings and, behind all, 
the background. 

Five stereographs have come to us from a medical 
gentleman who “ swears by " Imperials. One is on 
this page. Clip it out and put it in your stereoscope ; 
is it not fine? 

It's a great hobby, stereography! What, as you 
view it, is the charm of a pretty lane or road as you 
watch its winding course from a hill top? You see it 
winding, now up and now down, then around a pretty 
group of trees, anon coming out again by a stream, and 
vanishing a mile beyond. In a stereoscopic picture 
vou get all this “ hilliness °’ and " atmosphcere," but not 
olherz;ise. You can make stereographs with your own 
ordinary camera, И vou use, on your tripod, a stereo- 
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BEAUTIFUL "SLIDES." 


scopic attachment ; ask Houghton's, or Butcher's, or 
any of the well known firms and dealers about this ; 
you will receive some pleasing information. But of 
course a real stereo plate camera with two lenses is the 
thing to have; our Imperial stercographic-size plates 
are perfect for this work: fine grain; exquisite detail ; 
soft, beautiful results. 

Hospitals use stereo cameras now ; a medical friend 
has shown us an almost uncanny picture, * Appendi- 
citis Case; X-Ray." The skeleton is just where it 
ought to be, and you can see the rest of the patient“ all 
round it "—wonderful ! 

The grcat inventor, Brewster, was very fond ot 
stereo experiments ; he made delightful scenic vistas 
ghosts, seemingly transparent views of solid objects 
(successive exposures), and the like. And уон can do 
ALL OF THESE THINGS too. If the phenomenon of 
stereoscopic photography was worth the time of a 
brain like Brewster's, what about you, sir? Don't 
you want тош hobby to delight you, to fascinate and 
charm and amuse you ? 

If weary of the normal round, then ; if tied —photo- 
graphically—to home and garden by those ker-rule 
" war restrictions," TRY STEREOSCOPY. 

In the sixties the stereo-portratt was a great favourite; 
why it died out no one seems to know. What portrait 
is more lifelike; and if a snapshot at home, more 
reminiscent of the actual garden or room, scene and 
sitter, afterwards ? 

And all stereoscopic pictures possess a new, very 
real beauty, when viewed in the instrument, no mattec 
how simple or ordinary your subiect. Just try it and 
see; and—do not forget that there are few, if any. 
branches in which the Imperial characteristics are $) 
truly valuable to the photographer. 

Will stereographers us of their experiences with 


Imperials? Can ONE of these gentlemen say that 
any plate is superior to the Imperial for this special 
They might have been MADE for И! 


work ? 


Try viewing this in a Stereo:cope. Made by an Amateur from an Imperial Stereo size, plate. 
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Wratten : z | 
Panchromatic Plates SCALES BRAND | 


Johnson's - 


PACTUM 


— 


Wratten Panchromatic 


with K3 Filter. 
Here you have an illustration. not only of the true 
colour-rendering given by the Wratten Panchro- 
matic, but also of its remarkable power of render- 
ing detail through mist. The Wratten Panchro- 


| 
| 
| 
matic photograph clearly show the gold lettering () 
on the blue-grey ground of the motor-lorry, and UINOL 


METOL- 


also the building in the distance. 


Write for Wratten Descriptive Catalogue, post free. 


M-Q 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
METOL is always | 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 


obtainable in Johnson's 
Pactums. Each pac- 


Prizes for tum makes 10 ounces 


M.-Q. Developer. 


Holiday Photographs Supplied by all Dealers. 


Price 3d. each. 


A First Prize of Five Guineas is offered for 
the best article of about 1,000 words, sent as T 
in by a reader of “ The A. P.,” describing ن ن‎ дайа 
a holiday with a camera in any district in JOHNSON & SONS, Ltd., 
the British Isles during 1916. The article FINSBURY, LONDON. 
to be illustrated with at least six photo- 
graphs taken on the holiday described. 


A Second Prize of Two Guineas, and a 
Third Prize of One Guinea, for the two 
next best articles and sets of photographs 
submitted. 


The Editor of “The A. P." will judge the 


articles and illustrations. 
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“SCALES BRAND” 


“РАСТОМ” p 


Latest Date for sending in, 
October 2. 


Address: The Editor of ‘‘ The A. P.," 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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{Ае developer for ай 
makes of plates, 
films, gas light 
and bromid : papers, 

and lantern slides. 


developer. 


Kodol is a highly con- 
centrated 
It bears the Kodak 


Tested Chemicals seal 
—the sign of strength 
and of purity. 


Use Kodol for all your de- 
veloping because it is eco- 
nomical, because it is efficient, 
and because it is easy to use. 


makes 75 oz. of normal solu- 
tion. The 8 oz. bottle costs 
2/6 and makes 200 ounces. 
Тре 16 oz. bottle costs 
4/6 and makes 400 ounces 


| 
Kodol is stainless. It keeps * 
well and it does not injure the 
skin. And Kodol is easily pre- 
pared—you simply add water | 
to the required proportions. | 
| 
| 
| 
l 
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The 3 oz. bottle costs 1/3 and 
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You do not have to make 
your negatives to suit your 
printing-paper when you use 


Velox 


because Velox is made to 
suit your negatives. There is 
a Velox for every negative 
—Vigorous Velox for flat 
negatives and Soft Velox 
for all other negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, W.C. 
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Developing 
and Printing 


[7 is cheaper and far more satisfactory 

to let us develop and print your Films 
than to buy the chemicals and paper your: 
self. Our Photographic Service is con: 
trolled entirely by experts from start to 
finish. Efficiency and speed characterise 
our work. Hand in your Films to any of 
our branches— we guarantee always—“ the 
best result possible. 


The Chemists 


600 Branches. Chief London Branch— 
Regal House, 182, Regent Street, W. 
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The Colonel Again! 


“It really is a delightful little Hand- 
book,” said the club secretary. '' Some- 
thing interesting in every page.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” agreed Colonel I'lash- 
light. “ A readable, entertaining, but 
also a very instructive little book. I am 
greatly taken by the valuable notes on 
* Defects in Negatives,’ and‘ Exposure '— 
obviously by a clever expert.” 

You are correct, reader! They were 
discussing the Imperial Handbook for 
Season 191/6—the one we send you free. 

'" How do vou like the half-tone illus- 
trations, Padre ? '" asked the Colonel. 

The Parson thought a moment, and 
replied : 

“TI think that one by Will Cadby—or 
Carine Cadby, 1 never know the one from 
the other—is quite exquisite. I refer to 
the picture entitled ' Icycle Soldiers '— 
the charm of bcyhood and play, you 
know. How interesting, too, is this pic- 
ture of Baby Crocodiles. It must bring 
back some Indian memories, Colonel ? '' 

'" Yes, it did," replied the genial old 
soldier. ''Iseeitis by a good sportsman 
named Da Moura. I have seen another 
picture of his, a fine native group and a 
man-eating leopard which he had just 
slain. Terrible beasts, once they take 
to human flesh, leopards! But crocodiles 
are equally vicious, sometimes. . . . I 
see this East African photographer uses 
Imperial Plates. Wonderful, how Im- 
perials seem to get into every nook and 
corner of the world. Everywhere, every- 
where! How quality does tell! ” 

“ Tell us about crocodiles, Colonel ! ” 
exclaimed young Brown. 

'" Well, these little chaps in the Hand- 
book are Africans. But the Indian croco- 
dile, or alligator—it is all the same—is a 
most formidable brute. In certain locali- 
ties quite as destructive to human life 
as a man-eating tiger. In attacking its 
victims, the crocodile’s tactics remind 
me of those of a German submarine: the 
reptile reconnoitres long and warily from 
a distance. It approaches with great 
caution and cunning. And, if suspected, 
sinks at once below the surface, often 
repeating this manœuvre several times 
during its approach. If, however, the 
coast is clear, it will descend after the 
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P Memorise the great FIVE POINTS :— 
1. Abeolute fre»dom from fog—/mp rials. 

% 2. Real uniformity — Imperials. 3. Great 

5) latitude in exposure—I/meeriails. 4. Easy 

4) to work—/mperiais, 5. Beautiful, clean, 
fine-grain negatives—/mperials. 
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first look round, and swim swiftly under 
water. The next thing you see is its 
rugged, ugly head and fishy eyes, slowly 
revolving in a last horrible survey of its 
victim! Then comes the final attack, 
delivered as rapidly as lightning and with 
a ferocity unspeakable, and with a rush, 
and a mighty swish of its tail, 1t pounces 
upon its wretched victim, and drags it 
under water. The best place to shoot 
these vicious reptiles is in the centre of 
the neck, at its junction with the head. 
A well-directed shot then kills instantly. 

'" They are huge brutes, too. 1 have 
seen them cut open, and inside one we 
once found remains of glass bracelets, 
and cloth—some poor native woman, 
getting water at the river... ."' 

'' Terrible !’’ said the Parson. 

“ This story will interest you, Brown!” 
continued the Colonel. “ But I won't 
guarantee it. An alligator—a muggur, as 
the natives call them—had been hit by 
a lucky shot, and coming ashore to die, 
as is their habit, the brute was at once 
cut open. Pebbles were found; parts 
of a goat; some shreds of clothing ; and 
semi-digested portions of a Una Tropical 
camera with a four-five lens in absolutely 
perfect condition ! But still more remark- 
able—no less than seven plate-holders 
were taken intact from this alligator.” 

“ Remarkable ! " said the Parson. 

“It was!” agreed the Colonel. '' The 
plate-holders were at once taken, by a 
native police sergeant, to a chemist's 
help in the bazar where developing was 
done. Imagine the intense surprise of 
all concerned when it was found that 
seven perfect negatives had been secured ! 
Total absence of fog; detail and grada- 
tion exquisite; and the clear, clean, 
beautiful appearance which marks one 
great plate above all others. I Anew, 
even betore the native assistant said it. 
He said: ‘It is but to be expected, 
sahib. We sell only the Imperial plates, 
and these are from a box I supplied to 
a poor native gentleman who went to 
the river four years ago, and has never 
been seen since. The lasting qualities 
of Imperial Plates I always mention to 
my customers. And the other excellent 
qualities are, as we all perceive, exhibited 
in these very sad remainders.’ ” 

“ Colonel Flashlight," said Brown, “I 
think you are very amusing. Why 
isn't that yarn in this little Handbook, I 
wonder ! ” 

“ То return to our subject, ahem!” 
drily remarked the Parson. “ The many 
articles in the Handbook under notice, 
relating to various photographic themes, 
should command a very wide reading. 
I cannot imagine how such a delectable 
little publication can be sent out gratis, 
and free of any charge whatsoever.” 

" Weel,” put in McKay from his 
corner, “I would ne'er quarrel wi’ ony 
firrm, ye ken, for giving me a guid little 
Handbook for naething."' 

THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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We Симо ә Camera 


A Typographically Illustrated Poem. 


I took my camera out one day, 
And thought I would some snaps essay. 
The camera : | | 
O 


Unto my love, then, I did say, 

'" Let's trip adown the winding way." 
The way: RoR Sea 

Soon by a glade both sweet and cool 

We photographed a pretty pool. 


The pool: С” 
Then three more plates upon the glade, 
Success was sure—IMPERIAL-made ! 


The plates: [ ] [] Lj 


We did not our good tripod bring ! 
My sweet found sticks—1 had some string 
The string: — — — — — 


We knotted knots into that twine 
Until we made a splendid line. 
The twine: —m—wm—wm— 


Our “ tripod ” was most insecure, 
But I got some “ times” of a maid 
` demure. ө 
The tripod : A 
The camera fell! Our lens we broke! 
I really thought with grief we'd choke. 
The lens: (| |) 


And then the rain it downward dashed ! 
And speedy lightning zig-zag flashed ! 

The lightning: MS ZWNZ 
Now on that little poo! did float 
A very fragile little boat. 

The boat: (^. ) 

—— 

Quite wild, she jumped! Тһе boat did feel 
Her weight, and wriggled like an eel. 


An eel: co 


My lovely love did get more wet 
Than from the skies : the boat upset! 
Like this: —-— 


Her hand I saw, and shook with fear ; 
But tugged that hand and saved my dear. 
Her hand: y= 
c? 


As from the pool I pulled my fair, 
Her locks, once curled, were straightest 


hair. 
Her hair : [| | | [| 


Our lens al! broke, our camera lost 
(We can't buy new, at present cost), 
We both sat down and shed salt tears. 
Our tears: Yelle! 
осоосо 
But—this was great! We saved the plates! 
The negs. ave splendid She relates. 


You see—now hark! They bore a mark! 
The mark: 
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It is to ycur advantage to 


JOHNSON'S нн ten 
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purchasing chemicals; it 

at once suggests to your 

Dealer that you are a 

careful worker, requiring 

! the best only, and that 
a» you are nol wasting good 
malerial by using in- 

different chemicals. 

Johnson's Chemicals are 

obtainable in all parts 

of the world: you cann:t 
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Reasons why you should изе А201: | 
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HO has not heard of the town of LENS, "' some- >, | ен N 

where in France,” and what photographer is there | It is British Made. N 

| who has not heard of the ALDIS LENS ? The | It is the only liquid developer 8 

one is on the French front, the other should be on your havi e 1 nd. accurate С 
camera front, and if it is not, then why 2 Is it because you aving simple a ет N 
do not think your hobby warrants your going to the expense development tables requiring N 
of a new lens? ALDIS LENSES compare very favour- no calculation. 1 


ably with other lenses.as regards priee, and save their No other chemicals are required. 
cost many times over by the large percentage of really 


good negatives afforded. Order an ALDIS now. You | Because the Azol negative is 


may not want it now, and it is doubtful whether you i distinctive and pleases the 
can get one now, but there is going to be a big demand amateur. 
for ALDIS LENSES after the war, and if you place expert and 


an order row and get your name on our waiting list, you 


1 3 TO MAKE 1/3 
will make sure of having an ALDIS LENS when ounces 72 ounces price 


more peaceful times will permit of your enjoying your 
hobby once more. By all means send for our two free 
booklets while the supply lasts. C T U M S 
THEY ARE QUITE FREE! ; 

x METOL = QUINOL 
Because they are free it does not mean that they \ 
аге not of much lvalue. They are really useful photo- N The series of Pactum developers 
graphic guides, and if you have not already done so, : * Ы 7 
you cught to send for them immediately. The Aldis and tonings Ва 701996; STER BE 

agent required in photography 


Lens Book gives much useful information on lenses, А, н | ` 
while the Portraiture Booklet has a lot of new things N is obtainable in Pactum form, 


to say on portraiture. А postcard addressed as below d including the original M.-Q. 
will bring them to you by return. j developer. 


Developers, Tonings, 


à За. es. 4d. «. 
ALDIS | | MANUFACTURED BY 
BROS. ! JOHNSON & SONS, 355,5 


Sparkhill, Birmingham. | LONDON. 
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Velox 


the paper that makes you 
proud of your negatives 


The rich shadows, delicate half-tones, and pearly 
high-lights, which you get when you print on Velox, 
give you a new pleasure and pride in your negatives. 


And not only in your best negatives—many a poor 
negative which you are unable to print on any other 
paper wil give you a splendid result on Velox. 


Velox is very easy to work. You print by any 
artificial light, and no darkroom is needed for 
development. You merely choose the right grade 
—Vigorous Velox for flat negatives and Soft 
Velox for all other negatives. Then follow the 
simple instructions, and your success is certain. 


Velox 1s sold in 6d. and 1s. 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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M dh SPRITE 


bd can't always lug a box 

Camera round with you and 
yet you never know, do you? 
just when a suitable snap may 
occur, so I invested in a “Boots’” 
sprightly “ Sprite’ '—the Camera that 
snuggles in your  waistcoat pocket 
and enables you to take a photo 
unawares — so to speak. Мо one 
knows you've taken it until it’s too late, 
again so to speak. That's the fun! 
I understand there is a reward for my 
particular “ Sprite" owing to—* well 


Га show you the snapshot only tts been 
confiscated—it was a scream ! 


Ihe Chemists 
= " 
600 BRANCHES. 

Chief London Branch: 
182, Regent Street, W. Specification of the " Sprite." 

The smallest practical Camera made that takes a 12 exposure spool of any make 
New Photographic Price List now standard size 2-in. x l-in. Large view finder. Pp rapid rectilinear lens 
ready. Obtainable at all Boots’ Leather covered and dainty compact purse case.  ... T £2 Ss. Od. 
branches, or gladly sent by post. The Plate " Sprite" complete with 6 dark slides ei dá А £1 10s. Od. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH _ADVERTISERS: 
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Art and Method. Ш 


In all Art you find kinship of method. 

Painting, Drawing, Acting, Music, 
Photography—you can split up all the 
artists into '' schools.” 

By way of example, let us consider 
acting. 

One school of actors maintains that 
the performer must feel what he portrays. 
Says Mr. Dennis Eadie in a recent article 
in Colour, ‘‘ I feel, and live, every charac- 
ter I undertake.” 

Thus, while an actor is enacting 
tragedy, if of this school he must imagine, 
with оо per cent. of poignant feeling, 
that he is himself suffering as keenly as 
if the whole series of actions were a suc- 
cession of real incidents. Otherwise he 
cannot adequately act. 

Then there is quite another school of 
actors, of which the late Sir Henry Irving 
was an adherent. This school believes 
that the actor must keep himself aloof 
from the character he impersonates. He 
must mainly be himself. Не must, so to 
say, hold his interpretation at arm's 
length, even as does a sculptor while 
modelling his clay, or a painter at his 
canvas, or the bromoiler during his 
embroilments with his bromes and oils. 

Such an actor, for example, is that 
amusing clown of the kinema stage, Charles 
Chaplin, heof the lightning kicks, the fright- 
ful falls, the unconscionable rudenesses. 

With ''Chawlie," consider another 
widely-known actor, William Kaiser: he 
is of the latter school too. A sort of 
“ Me-und-Gott ” mad actor, this one. 

Let us with relief pass to the two 
schools of photographic artists (and we 
are wondering which YOU belong to !). 

Do you “put yourself into" your 


hotography, or do you hold it at arm's 


length and merely make mechanically 


ood photographs ? 


Whichever school you belong to, there is 
one great plate for you, sir ! 

Whether you bring Imperial plates to 
your hobby as a lover carries sweet 
gifts, or use them merely as a matter of 
prudence and careful buying, Imperials 
are the only plates that can bring you 
true delight and fullest success. 

How your artistry improves, soon as 
you begin to use Imperials regularly ! 
Consider the prize-winners they make! 
Back of nearly every outstandingly suc- 
cessful photograph there is usually an 
Imperial plate. And behind every 
Imperial plate there is always the manu- 
facturing art that makes them better, by 
every scientific TEST, than any other 
plate procurable. 

That fact, indeed, explains much of 
their success during the twenty-five 
years of their manufacture. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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LONDON, 


THE HARBOUR AT ST, IVES. 
A photograph by Mr. F. Craig McKay, on an Imperial Non-Filter plate. 
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for the most 
useful and in- 
terestiog little 
photographic handy- 
book cf this season. 
It's FREE—yours for 
the asking. Write 
to-day and you shall have your copy by 
return of post—the address is at foot of 
Editorial article in this page. 24 pages 
of photographic articles; 4 art pages of 
superb half-tone reproductions. This little 
book has been reviewed with praise by 
every photographic journal; vou should 
make sure of your copy by applying NOW. 


IMPERIAL 
Handbook, 1916 


(Twenty-eight pages of interesting notes, 
counsels and advisings). 


PUBLISHERS' NOTE. 


It mav be doubted whether any trade 
Handbook ever written has received so many 
eulogistic testimonials and praises from 
Photographic readers. Ever since it first 
began to go out to a delighted people througb 
the post. we have daily received letters and 
postcards of courteous and kindly praise and 
thanks for this FREE booklet. Which all 
shows that you should press up to the front 
with YOUR pos card, to-day, and so make 
SURE of getting your copy. 


еее KKK KKK KKK 
Digitized by Goog le 
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"I was a photographer before I was a 
soldier! Talking about plates to use, 
believe me there's none like an Iinperial. 
What I say of Imperials is, that there's a 
plate for everything, and everything's in 
the plate—if it's made by the IMPERIAL 
Company. You shou'd see our flying men 
getting their Ыга'ѕ-еуеѕ of the Boche 
trenches! About 4.29 every morning, away 
they go, slides packed with Imperials, and 
in a few minutes you can see the Archies 
bursting all around them like little balls of 
woolly cloud. But the photographer's not 
afraid of Archies—not he! D'you know 
why they use Imperials up there? Imperial 
Plates give any photographer CONFI- 
DENCE. And who needs aids to confidence 
as much asa flying photographer? Imperials 
are like our boys, tco: don't care how much 
exposure you give them! Always uniform 
in quality ! Always pushing their way to the 
front—bound to get there on QUALITY!" 


IMPERIAL 


Quality Counts! 
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The use of guaranteed 
pure Chemicals is the 
surest and mos! certain 
economy. The number 
of failures is reduced, 
while the quality of the 
successful results is con- 
siderably improved. For 
years photographers have 
recognised that (o use 
Johnson's Chemicals is 


to ensure success. 


Awans British Made 


It is really remarkable that so 


Questions 
and Answers! 


Q. What is essential for successful photography ? 


A. Reliable apparatus, care and patience, and, above 
all, a really good lens. 


Q. Why is the lens the most important part of the 
outfit ? 


It is the lens that throws the im^ge on to the plate 
or film, па if this image is not clear, sharply defined, 
and well illuminuted when making the exposure, an 
unsatisfactory negative is bound to result. 


much vigour and activity can be 
embodied in so small a quantity 
of liquid as a 3 ounce bottle of 


О. What constitutes а good lens? Azol, Я The Active Developer. $) 

A. A good lens shouid be capable of affording critical Azol is extremely powerful, for N 
definition and even illumination to the edges of the no other chemicals are needed, ! 
plate even when used at full aperture. Its rapidity è TE ‘ ? 
should be such аз to admit of snap exposures being and by simply diluting with | 
made under adverse lighting conditions—such a lens water only, it will develop plates, 
is the Aldis lens. films, and papers; even the 

Q. What are the advantages of Aldis Lenses ? amount of dilution can be varied 

A. Simplicity of construction, freedom from air spaces, from 24 up to 100 parts of water 


compactness, their moderate price, all-round useful- 


to every one part of Azol. 


ness, and the remarkable clear and crisp definition 


they afford. 


Q. How can I obtain full particulars of Aldis 
lenses ? | 

A. Ву sending for the unique Aldis free booklets. At the 
same lime an answer will be given to any lens query 
or advice on any lens difficulty free of charge. 


ACTIVE 


AZOL ac: 


3 ounce bottle, price 1 / 3 


ALWAYS BRITISH MADE. 


N.B.— Chere is a difficulty in supplying Aldis lenses just nom, as we 
are obliged to concentrate our energies in other airections. As a result 
there is an ever-growing demand for these lenses wbich cannot be satisfied. 
Go make sure of getting prompt delivery of an Aldis lens immediately 
the war is over, we advise you to add your name (о our waiting list now. 
Thi; places y.u under no obligation, whereas it secures for you prompt 
delivery of an Aldis lens when peace conditions will psrmit of your enjoy- 
ing your hobby to the full once more. 


A LDIS BIRMINGHAM. 


929929222 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


; JouNsoN'sMI-Q) PACTUMS | 
To make ДО ounces Developer, Э. each. | 


SPARKHILL, OBTAINABLE OF ALL DEALERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 


CROSS ST., 
FINSBURY, 
LONDON. 
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Velox 


Jor all your negatives 


You should print all your good negatives on Velox 
because Velox will do each of them full justice. A 
good negative deserves Velox. 


Velox gives beautiful prints with delicate high lights 
and rich shadows. It reproduces all the subtle 
gradations of a perfect negative. 


You should print all your poor negatives on Velox 
because a negative which appears hopeless will 
often print well on Velox. 


To get the best prints from all kinds of negatives 
Velox is made in two grades—Vigorous Velox for 
flat negatives and Soft Velox for all other negatives. 


Velox ts sold in 6d. and 1s. 
packets by all Kodak Dealers 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SERVICE 


[^ there's one thing I do detest 

more than another it's having to 
£o into a strange shop and ask if 
they've got a certain thing, and even 
then not to know what the beggars 
will charge you for it. 


€, Now the beauty of BOOTS, so 
to speak, is that wherever I happen 
to be when I travel with the Pater in 
vacation, I can always find a BOOTS 
branch where J know I can get my 
usual photographic stuff at the same 
price I pay at home without any fuss 
or palaver. 


C. It doesn't matter what you have 
forgotten to bring away with you, 
BOOTS are sure to have it, or they 
will very soon get it for you. So 
when I arrive in a town the first thing 
| do is to look out for the old familiar 
sign, and then in I pop and have a 
look round just like I do at home. 


С. This is what is called ** BOOTS 
SERVICE" 
and a ripping 
idea too, don't 
you think ? 
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The Chemists 


600 BRANCHES. 
Chief London Branch: 
182, Regent Street, W. 


NOVEL COMPETITION for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Have you sent for particulars of above competition? Any of 
BOOTS branches will supply you. Excellent Prizes are offered, 
and the competition is delightfully interesting. 


New EAT Price List now 
ready. Obtainable at all “Boots” 483 
branches, or gladly sent by post. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Genius v. Science. | 


Here is a curious and no doubt innocent 
question that comes to us to-day: '' Will 
you please tell me— I ask it in purely a 


friendly spirit —IW H Y Imperial plates are | 


„э 


better than all the others ? 


Phyllis turned up the correspondence, 
and quoted Nietzsche ! 

It appeared that, like most well-educated 
young women of to-day, Our-Lady-of-the- 
Flying-Pencil has a partiality for this 
author with the unpronounceable name. 
She quoted, with a quiet smile: '' ' You ask 
me WHY ? lam not one of those who may 
be asked for their why! Thus spake 
Zarathustra”! 

Well, that is just one of Nietzsche's 
many utterances which have been rather 
misunderstood by readers who did not 
know, or did not remember, that re- 
markable megalomaniacal German ph:lo- 
sopher's views on conscious thought 
v. subconscious instinct. 

We have no such conceited objection to 
answering a WHY ! Perhaps because we 
are scientific people, workers by fact and 
rule; and not geniuses. We will, indeed, 
answer to-day’s ' why," with much 
pleasure, presently. 

Last week we had the interesting experi- 
ence of meeting with a real and ad- 
mitted genius. The man was a distin- 
guished artist : one whose work is some- 
times likened to that of Aubrey Beardsley. 

And so, as he was in talkative mood, 
we asked him to tell us how he made his 
wonderful illustrations. The young man 
turned a pair of luminously thoughtful 
eyes upon the questioner, and said, with 
the almost boyish frankness of his kind : 
* I—I really do not know!” 

Of course that reply is /vpical of genius. 
Consider Stevenson, who constructed 
who:e chapters of some of his books in his 
sleep ! 

Genius cannot explain WHY ! >» 

But science can And now we tell you 
WHY we make our plates so that they 
please millions every week; so that 
millions of photographers have said, and 
are still saying '' Imperials are better than 
all the other plates ever manufactured.” 

We DELIBERATELY, and by the use 
of a dozen different branches of science ; 
of secret and intricate machinery ; of 
much money expended in the most perfect 
materials the world produces, and of the 
finest brains in the plate-making industry, 
MAKE our plates better, by actual constant 
scientific TESTING, than all the others. 
And we do this purely to increase the 
sales of Imperial plates. Now you have 
it! We know —as vou know, friend —that 


QUALITY COUNTS! 


THB IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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New 


words ; 


battle: hip's searchlight. ' 
and then, as darkness came again, I thought about them. 
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Feature. 


`1 once read from a little volume of Shakespeare bv the flashing of a 
Each time the light wheeled round I read a few 


No method 


of studying the printed werds ever so indelibly impressed their sense upon 


my brain.’ 


"Craig McKay. 


Useful Facts about Exposure. 


Extracts from a splendid new Photographic Book, “Saturday with my Camera.” 


THE IMPERIAL SEARCHLIGHT will 
now direct for a few moments a vivid spot- 
light on to the pages of a most beautiful 
photographic book issued by Grant 
Richards, “ SATURDAY WITH MY 
CAMERA,” by Stanley C. Johnson, 
M.A., D.Sc. :-- 

“ Factors Influencing Exposures (con- 
densed).—The factors which directly in- 
fluence exposure may be summarised as 
tollows : 

(а) The time of the day. 

(b) The time of the year. 

(c) The condition of the weather. 

(d) The speed of the plate. 

(e) The colour апа texture 
subject. 

(f) The movement of the subject or the 
apparatus, if any. 

“ About one-thirty by Willett time is 
usually the brightest moment of the day. 

. The sun is slower in actinic power— 
and yellower—in winter than in summer. 
Weather affects exposure ; a passing 
cloud or a sudden fog all make perceptible 
changes in the quality of the light. 
The speed of dry plates is marked upon 


of the 


every box or wrapper in some such 
manner as 250 Н. and D. 'H' stands 
for Hurter, and ' D' for Drifheld, the 


two scientists who suggested the system 
now used for determining the sensitiveness 
of plates. The figures (as 250) denote 
velalive speed. The larger the number, 
the quicker ; the smaller, the slower. 

“It may be well to state that as all 
plate makers do not follow the same 
method {ог testing the speed of their 
products, it is slightly misleading to 
compare the HD values recorded by one 


maker with those of another THE 
NUMBERS STAMPED ON  DIF- 
FERENT BRANDS COMING FROM 
THE SAME FACTORY, HOWEVER, 
DO PERMIT OF CORRECT COM- 
PARISON. 

‘The following list of IMPERIAL 
plates, with their HD numbers, is in- 


teresting in so much as it enables us to 
put'a CORRECT value upon the terms 


| 


Ordinary, Special Rapid, etc., and it 
enables us to compare, WITH COM- 
PLETE SPEED ACCURACY, one brand 
with another : 
Imperial Lantern Plates, HD5. 
T Process Plates, HDr2 to 15. 
- Landscape Plates, HD30 to 4o. 
к Ordinary Plates, HD80 to тоо. 


i Sovereign Plates, HD150 to 175. 

és Non-Filter Plates, HD2o00. 

РА Orthochrome Special Sensitive 
Plates, HD275. 

T Special Rapid Plates, Н зоо to 
225. 

Si Special Sensitive Plates, H D250 
to 275 


y Flashlight Plates, HD 350 to 400. 
“ Estimating Exposures.—In estimating 
exposures the factors a, 5, and c in the 
above list should be calculated with the 
aid of an exposure meter. There are a 
number of these on the market, but three, 
Wynne, Watkins, and THE IMPERIAL, 
may be mentioned by name (see diagram 
9). In each case these meters have a 
little window round which is placed a 
ring of dark slate-coloured material. 
Behind the window a strip of specially 
sensitised paper is fixed. When about to 
make an exposure E 
THE PULL INSTRUCTIONS: FOR 
USE. OF THIS METER ARE GIVEN 
WITH EACH IMPERIAL EXPOSURE 
METER. Now the reader should please 


note that although this distinguished 
expert has stated, in effect, that the 
IMPERIAL is one out of only thr 


meters worth an expert's recommenc..- 
tion, the PRICE of the IMPERIAL meter 
is one shilling only (roughly one-third to 
one-fifth of the average prices of these 
instruments). We may add that the 
IMPERIAL EXPOSURE METER is 
as reliable 


quite and scientifically com- 
plete as one which retailed ata guinea ! 
Everv amateur who wishes to achtcve tie 
fine art (and fine negatives) of CORRECT 
EN POS RF, should order one of these 
remarkable (е anslruments to-dav : 15. 


dealers. 


at ALL 
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Imperial 


totototo 


Quality is what Counts! | 
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The New British-made 
Developer 


“TABLOID -- 


(Trade Mark) 


n. TABLOID ~ 
Ancol Accelerat 


um ^ta, 


-—. 


NN DEVELOPER 


ALL TANKS 
ORIGINATED by Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 


The result of special investigations in search of 
SUITS ALL the perfect tank developer—' Tastoiw’ ‘TANCOL’ is 
FILMS AND 


PLATES the Ideal Tank “Developer 


Splendid for snap-shots. Brings out all 
possible detail with a minimum of exposure. 
Gives “ pyro quality.” Remarkably cleanly ; 
does not fog. Keeps indefinitely. Equally 
good for dish development. 


Cartons containing materials sufficient for from 

half a gallon to over a gation of tank developer, 

sold by all Photographic Chemists and Dealers, 
at 1/4 per carton 


‘Tartorp’ 'Tawcor' is made at the ‘Wellcome’ 
Chemical Works, Dartford, Kent 


a BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 


LONDON 
NEW YORK MONTREAL SYDNEY CAPE TOWN 
MILAN SHANGHAI BuENOS AIRES BOMBAY 


Pho. 971 
COPYRIGHT 
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Kodak 
Bromide Pictures 


at the curvent Exhibition of 
The Royal Photographic Society 


Visitors to the R.P.S. this year will see in 
the Kodak exhibit a charming collection of 
pictures by some of their favourite art workers. 


Е. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. Will Cadby 
Furley Lewis, F.R.P.S. W. Thomas 
C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S. A. H. Blake, M.A. 


The pictures by these distinguished men differ 
widely in treatment, and prove conclusively 
that Kodak Bromide Papers respond to the 
varied demands of the most fastidious workers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Boots’ 
“Auto” Washer 


ONES Minor was rude 

enough to remark that | 

let Boots develop and print 

my photographs because I 

couldn't wash a photographic 
plate clean to save my life. 


q As little matters of this 
sort always receive my imme- 
diate and personal attention 1 
straightway issued a challenge 
(omitting for the moment to 
say that I possessed, and had 
secretly learnt by heart, Boots’ 
new booklet on their “А шо” 
Washer, which, of course, 
means everything). 


«| Acting upon the knowledge 
thus gained І purchased a 
Boots’ ** Auto" Washer and as 
soon as Jones Minor cem- 
menced slopping about with 
his jolly old trays I carefully 
placed my plates in the Patent 
Washer and, in less time than 
it takes to tell, confounded 
my ancient enemy by pro- 
ducing them again perfectly 
clean and free from the 
slightest trace of hypo. Wit- 
ness you the squashing of 
Jones Minor. 


P.S.—Moral—don’t issue a chal- 
lenge until you have seen your 
adversary's cards—in other words, 
send for Boots’ “Auto” Washer 
Booklet or ask for one at their 
nearest Branch, 


T ө 
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The new BOOTS’ ‘‘Auto” Washer gives a positive change every 
à minute, and the emptying of the tank and the draining of the plates 
in the rack depends on the equilibrium of the trough being upset by 
the filling of it past a certain determined point. When the water 
has been emptied the weight of the plates restores the equilibrium 
and the trough once more fills up. The trough, in fact, becomes a 
kind of see-saw, the one end becoming heavier and going Созуп as it 
fills with water. When this end has gone down the water is emptied 
and the operation recommences. So effective is this means of working 
that plates are pcsitively freed from hypo in SIX MINUTES. 


PRICES. 


No. 0.—for plates 6x 4 ст, ... 36 No. 2—for plates 54x 34inches 7/6 
Nc. 1.— ог plates 4} x 3} inches 5:6 No. 3.—for plates ё plate ... 9/6 


Write for a copy of our Booklet, “A Chat 
about the Washing of Plates."—IT'S FREE. 


PATENTED AND SOLD ONLY BY— 


600 BRANCHES. 
Chief London Branch: 
182, Regent Street, W. 


The Chemists 
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Editorial. 


Reader, we want you to do something ! 
But how, if you are not in the mood, can we persuade 


you? Curiously, if we could meet you face to face 
you would not need to do what we want of you! But 
as we cannot, it is a matter for cold printed words. 
How then may we put such life and vigour into our 
words as will cause you to do what we desire ? 

What are the words to use when you want people to 
do things? What kind of words do you use in like 
position ? 

As you know, everyone who wants sométhing done 
has sometimes to use English that fairly bites into the 
minds and hearts of people. And have you not 
observed that, when you want a person to do something, 
you always express yourself pretty explicitly? Of 
course the reason for this is that at such a time you are 
thinking very clearly, and imagining very vividly 
what you want done, and you thus develop a supply 
of mental power by which you express yourself with 
real force. And usually you get the thing done ! 

Says Mr. Sherwin Cody, a writer on the art of using 
words, ' If you want to write a powerful letter, forget 
all about the art of good English. Put some hard, 
telling facts into short, straight-from-the-shoulder 
sentences," After some further instructions he savs, 
“ and last of all, tell him, command him, to do it.” 

Well, dear reader, we only want you to send us a 
postcard, and we shall not try any“ scientific ” writing 
methods upon you ; so list, pray, to a very plain series 
of ordinary questions—questions which should interest 
you too. 

Do you want to learn, FREE, how to avoid every 
kind of defect in your negatives, and to have all your 
ps defects in negatives explained by an Expert ? 

you wish to know, íree, how to make all your 
snapshots more interesting? Will you accept, if we 
send it FREE, some very practical advice, by a real 
Expert, on Exposures ? Do you want to know the Five 
Star Rules for photographing  holiday-children ? 
May we send you, free, the secret of filing negatives 
=f prints efficiently ? Shall our Imperial Mp An 
tell you how to make up, inexpensively, the finest 
developers yet discovered for making perfect negatives ? 
May a well-known photographer teach you, free, the 
Functions of the Stops? Do you wish to know how 
to make money by selling photographs to advertisers ? 
And would this interest you, if sent without charge :— 
A clear little Encyclopedia telling you what sort and 
speed of plate to use for ANY subject ? May we also 
send you four art plates of the most artistic and interest- 
ing photographs we have seen for a whole year? 
One final question which includes all: Will you accept, 
if we send it FREE, a valuable 28-page Illustrated 
Photographic Handbook for 1916 ? 

If your reply to any of these questions is '* YES, 
simply ask us, on a postcard, for the IMPERIAL 
HANDBOOK FOR 1916. 

Please send that postcard NOW—now while you 
have resolved that you will do so, You will certainly 
be glad that you did so. 

It pressed for time, merely scribble ‘ 
We'll understand you ! 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


»* 


YES!" 


A PRESS PICTURE on an IMPERIAL PLATE. 


“Follow the Five-points, you shall see 
Far better Negatives come to thee." 


Every photographer who sincerely desires PERFECT negatives should study, with 
care and memorising, the following Five Points for which IMPERIAL PLATES 
are now world-famous among photographers :—(1) Imperial Plates do NOT fog. 
You cannot fog Imperial Plates without faults of lcading or lighting. (2) Imperial 
Quality is always UNIFORM. (3) Gre:test Exposure Latitude. (4) Perfect for 
density, detail, and gradation. (5) If ordinary care be used, always negatives of 
special and characteristic BEAUTY—which means beautiful prints too. If you 
want the perfect negative, use only 


IMPERIAL PLATES 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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The 
Blazing 


Zepp. 


was photographed with an ALDIS 
LENS, as it crashed to earth at 
Cuffley in the early morning of 
September 3rd. 


The lens used was one of our F/7.7 
lenses, and at 2.20 a.m. on a dark 
morning it was possible to give a 
snap exposure. The fortunate photo- 
grapher to obtain this historic negative 
was Mr. T. Brown, of Higham’s Park. 
Read what Mr. Brown has to say: 


36, Cavend.sh Road, 


Higham's Park, Essex. 
Messrs. Aldis Brothers, 


Birmingham. 
Dear Sirs, 


It may interest you to know that I took a photo- 
graph of the Zepp., as it was falling in flames, on 
September 3rd, at about 2.20 a.m. І used a ‘ Cameo" 
hand camera, fitted with an Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat, and 

ave only one twenty-fifth of 8 second exposure, an 
ordinary special rapid plate being employed. 1 have no 
print to send you, as the * Daily Mail " purchased both 
the negative and the copyright. 1 do not know of any 
other photograph having been obtained of the Zepp. as 
it was falling, and 1 think the result I obtained speaks 

well for your lens. 
1 ат, | À 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) T. Brown. 


NOTICE ! 


As there is some d fhculty in meeting the demand for 
ALDIS LENSES just now, the best thing the prospective 
purchaser can do, if he is unable to obtain the ALDIS LENS 
required, is to add his name to our waiting list. This places 
him under no obligation, but ensures prompt delivery of the 
lens he wants when we are able to start manufacturing them 
once more. The best time to get to know all about ALDIS 


LENSES is NOW! Let us send you our free booklets—they 
are worthy of 
application to: 


ALRIS 


a place on your bookshelf. Address your 


SARE HOLE ROAD, 
SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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BRITISH-MADE * 
CHEMICALS | 


Every photographer is 
willing to use only British 
Made Chemicals; and 
When these bear the 
name and trade mark of 
Johnson's he experiences 
not only that happy зеп:е |: 
of being patriotic, lut b 
also the feeling of perfect 
confidence and satisfac- 
lion. 


AZOL 


3 oz. bottle, price 1/ 3 


JOHNson’s 


The 
ACTIVE 


Developer 


тч 


LOD RPE LO Op? eoo ODP 


AMIDOL — JOHNSON'S |: 


PERFECT FOR ALL PAPERS 
1 oz. bottles, 2/6 each 


SCALOL 


THE SUBSTITUTE FOR METOL 
1 oz. bottles, 3/9 each 


M-Q PACTUMS M-Q 


Fach Pactum makes 10 ozs. developer 


Price 3d. each 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 


CROSS ST., 
FINSBURY, 
LONDON. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Velox 


the paper that makes you 
proud of your negatives 


The rich shadows, delicate half-tones, and pearly 
high-lights, which you get when you print on Velox, 
give you a new pleasure and pride in your negatives. 


And not only in your best negatives—many a poor 
negative which you are unable to print on any other 
paper will give you a splendid result on Velox. 


Velox is very easy to work. You print by any 
artificial light, and no darkroom is needed for 
development. You merely choose the right grade 
—Vigorous Velox for flat negatives and Soft 
Velox for all other negatives. Then follow the 
simple instructions, and your success is certain. 


Velox is sold in 6d. and 1s. . 
packets by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS 


Де my friends, Boots аге wonder- 

ful people, for no sooner do I return 
with my precious snaps than I find their 
new stock of albums the nattiest one 
could wish for— 


€ Albums in which I may classify my pho- 
tographs and protect them from thieves who 
break in and purloin— (I mention zo names) 
— Albums —dinky affairs to hold six prints 
that I may send my friends, and Wallets— 
a new idea, the ‘‘Woodberry,” in which for 
a few pence I may enclose a photo of my 
noble self with an appropriate greeting to 
my pals ‘‘somewhere.” 


С. It’s a great scheme—worthy of Boots and most acceptable to 
a fellow like myself who has chums on every European Front. 


€. Boots will send you a ripping Catalogue (illustrated) or you 
can ask for one at any of their Photographic Branches. 


P.S.—By the way —the competition (which let me remind you 
closes September 30) bids fair to be a topping success—the 
funny snaps are pouring in. * 

Have you forwarded yours? I 

have had a peep at the prizes 

and they are just stunning. Full C^ 

particulars from any Branch. 


We have a splendid variety of Albums in stock from which you can 
make your choice. Just a few examples. 


The " EMPIRE" Slip-in Album to The “RAGLAN” Slip-in for 6 


hold 12 prints. prints. 
НЕЗ. for З by 2inch ... each 1/3 BR3. for 3 by 2inch .. each 5d. 
BE6. for }-plate ... feat 0 BR6. for 1-plate ... oe: id 
BEO. for Postcard ed s AM BR4.forlA.F.P.K. .. М 6d. 
BRO. for Postcard "XI a 
> “CRAFTSMAN,” 12 leaves. 
‘1. for 6ł by 5inch ... each 114. 
2. for 8 by 6inch ... ,, 1/8 The * MERLIN,” 12 leaves. 
СЗ. for 9} by 8inch ... „ 1/9 BM2. for 74 by 54 inch... each 114. 
‘4.for12 by 10inch... ,, 2/3 BM3. for 8$ by 6 inch ... 1/3 


The "WOODBERRY " Postcard Mount and Wallet ... price 2d. each. 
Special quotations given for quantities. 


600 BRANCHES. 
Chief London Branch: 
The Chemists 182, Regent Street, W. 
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Editorial. 


Harvest has once again been gathered 
in. Even John Barleycorn has at length 
bowed his head before—not, alas! the 
sickle, but that most unpoetical of 
machines, the reaper and binder. And the 
fields so lately strewn with gold are now 
being turned up in dark brown furrows. 

But the colouring of autumn has not 
all disappeared, and the weather may 
still tempt the photographer into the 
fields on a holiday afternoon. Look at 
the slopes of the Downs—all green, it is 
true, but what a variety of greens! 
Bright golden green where they are 
touched by the autumn sun, and deep 
grey green in those graceful folds which 
look like the smile wrinkles on a mother's 
face. Then there are the furrows; we 
call them brown, but you can see at a 
glance their grey-browns, red-browns, 
and blue-browns in a thousand shades. 
And in a field here and there is still to be 
seen the pale yellow of the stubble or the 
brilliant yellow of the persistent charlock. 

And the trees— who can describe the 
riot of red and gold and brown in which 
each year they bravely deck themselves 
as a last effort at gaicty before they fall 
asleep ? | 

It тау be that this will be your last 
afternoon of photography in the field 
until snow lies upon the ground, and you 
farc forth once more to obtain pictures 
of the very same scenes under a com- 
pletely different aspect. Colour will 
have vanished ; all your pictures will be 
in plain black and white. So now that 
colour is still with you, be sure that you 
take full advantage of it. Do not be 
content with a mere black and white 
picture in October, but secure one in 
which all the wonderful gradations of 
tone can be seen. In short, before 
setting out on your next expedition, do 
not fail to load your camera with Imperial 
Orthochromatic Plates. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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| ‘Camera and [I 


(AN AFFIRMATION). 
Sin 
OA 


& 
GIVE my camera its full 


I chance to show me how 

lovely are the scenes I see 
about me—and how sweet to me оп 
the visages of my friends. I do 
this by putting into my slides only 
the best plates that money can 
buy—and they are IMPERIALS. 
Since I have used Imperial Plates 
I can honestly say, with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, ‘I know what 
pleasure is, for I have done 
` good work.” 
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Imperial & 
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HOW TO SAVE PLATE MONEY. 


LONDON PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER'S INTERESTING SUGGESTION. 


——— ————— 


We receive many letters from readers of this page, 
and it is our constant regret that our limited space 
forbids the reproduction of such an interesting 
symposium of the actual experiences of photo- 
graphers who like to photograph Imperially. This 
week, however, a prominent artist-photographer 
makes a very interesting suggestion in connection 
with a subject that must be close to the hearts of 
all photographers at this present time ; and, desiring 
to aid our readers in anv economies possible, we 

rint his letter in full. Note particularly the warn- 
ing against dropping photography because the 
present cost of plates reduces the number of possible 
“two exposures to get one successful negative.” 
As Mr, McKay proves, so interestingly, no one 
need abandon the delightful hobbv of photography 
on the score of extra expense in war-time. 


DEAR SIRS,— 


I know some hundreds of amateur photo- 
graphers, and I am finding that the war is respon- 
sib, via necessarilv increased cost of plates and 
chemicals, for a curious anomaly : photographers 
are not spending more than they used to spend, and 
yet some amateurs here and there are dropping 
photography "for the duration, etc.," on the score 
of expense. pou shows that this is NOT be- 
cause they spend more than formerly, but because 
they get fewer successful results. Using half the 
former quantity of plates each week they only get 
half as many good pictures, they say. Certainly 
*' half a loaf is better than no bread," but one must 
suppose that even stereoscopers don't like half a 
negative, and so we find a few amateurs are giving 
up their delightful hobby. The sad thing about 
this, as I see it, is that it is so unnecessary. I will 
now tell vou of some experiences of my own which 
should show any such amateurs that not only can 
they continue to photograph without spending 
апу more than formerly, but also how they can 
IMPROVE UPON ALL PAST WORK BY THE 
EXPENDITURE OF ONLY ONE SHILLING! 

Last week I bought, for that sum, one of the 
Imperial Exposure Reckoners. Although an experi- 
enced photographer I thought it might at least 
make doubly certain my usual mental calculations 
about my exposures. The delight I have gained 
by the use of this wonderfully correct little calcu- 
lator proinpts this letter. Now to my experiences, 

Like every other photographer, I do not entirely 
appreciate having to pay war prices for my plates, 
But I have now found with pleasure that I can save 
much of this extra expense, or, when needing to 
expose as many plates as formerly, I can at least 
increase my proportion of good results—all by a 
regular use of your scientific Reckoner. 

1 qm staying for a month in a picturesque village 
of Bedfordshire ; I began work with the Reckoner 
only yesterday, and can tell of a good typical day 
with it. 

At 7.30 a.m. I visited an encampment of gipsies 
near here—a picturesque troop with caravans and 
camp fires complete. Women and children were 
sitting about the fire, with its tripod and steaming 
pots. One picture, of a black-eyed jade washing 
a wry-faced boy who had an amusing antipathy 
to soap and water, would certainly have had three 
plates but for the Reckoner, as the light was very 
variable and queer. This I gave 1- roth sec. with F/6.8 
and a Flashlight Imperial plate, working by the 
Reckoner's advice. The light value was 6, sunny 
sky with bright clouds, and ** outdoor groups "' on 
the slide indicated the correct exposure, Now 
certainly should have given т-251һ in that light but 
for the little pocket instructor, and then a second 
exposure of about 1-4th to make sure. 

Later in the day I secured some good portraits 
of a celebrated war cartoonist staving near. The 
light was still rather puzzling, but by using '' Sun 
Obscured " against Light Value 12 I found that an 
outdoor portrait in shade required, with NON- 
FILTER plates (200 in Reckoner column), two full 
seconds at Е;16. Another correctly exposed nega- 


tive; and vet I expect that any easy-going photo- 
grapher would give such a subject two exposures, 
one of a second and опе of tour, in like circuin- 
stances if working without a Reckoner- а waste of 
at least one good plate. 

The village church, a very lovely little edifice and 
ancient, was having a new clock face fitted. the 
same afternoon; I ascended the belfry with a 
stereoscopic camera, got out upon the root, and 
secured a stereo. picture of the workmen fitting the 
huge gold-thgured dial into position on the tower- 
Instinct of old said 1-1oth at F 0.5, for the sun was 
now bright. But lo! a reference to the Imperial 
Reckoner with light value 3, " sunshine and blue 
sky " H. and D, speed value 200, told me to give, 
even with this stop, for dark, near objects," 1-3rd 
sec. The wisdom of the meter was amply proved 
to me when the dark-room revealed its secrets iti 
the evening. 

Some other photographs I made were of extremely 
pretty child models in a plum and apple orchard, 
This growing ground of the famous soldiers! jam 
gave, of course, ideal stereo. subjects. Kut how is 
a photographer more used by far to London scenes 
to calculate exposures for figures in a thickly-treed 
orchard? I was now more grateful than ever for 
my Imperial Reckoner. The negatives I secured 
with its aid are a delight-—soft and full of detail in 
the shadows, yet with proper sunlit effects in the 
high lights. And this is how I got them: I selected 
“ Glades " as the most appropriate subject descrip- 
tion on the slide ; it was now 4.30 p.m., so the light 
value for September was indicated by the Reckoner 
as 6; speed was still 200, light was still © Sunshine 
and Blue Sky.” I slid the speed value along to 6, 
and the Glade” back to 200, when the figures 
that moved against F;22 (the aperture I wished to 
use to get foliage detail, etc.) were, at a glance, 
13 seconds. This seemed a pretty full exposure, 
but I reflected that a stereo. slide needs full rather 
than under or exact exposure, and gave it the 
whole thirteen; not without misgivings, for I 
judged the right exposure to be about 8 seconds, 
and would have tried an extra plate anyway to 
make sure. Those tive seonds recommended by 
the Reckoner made all the ditference—the negative 
is a sheer joy even as а (still wet) “ pseudo-stereo- 
scopic " effect in the stereoscope, and it promises 
fine slides to come. 

This is only one day's work, but the variety of 
subjects having been somewhat unusual it seems 
a very good trial trip for your little Reckoner, and 
I shall be glad if my experience is of any use to 
other photographers. 

I am, dear Sirs, 

Eaton Brav, FRANK CRAIG McKay. 

Bedfordshire. 


Mr. Craig McKay's experiences with the Imperial 
Reckoner show that it has great usefulness even 
for an experienced photographer, and we heartily 
endorse his suggestion for plate economy. Economy 
is a duty for photographers, as for all others, їп 
war time; and if a mere shilling spent on a little 
Exposure Reckoner сап save a pressman two 
shillicgs in but one dav's work, is it not obvious 
that every beginner and amateur in the land should 
at once possess himself of this valuable little pocket 
instrument ? There is no fussing with printing- 
out paper as with meters; everything is simple, 
and all the figures are exactly calculated, The 
IMPERIAL EXPOSURE RECKONER is sold by 
all dealers, or сап be obtained. direct. from our 
factory by sending a postal order for rs. rd. (and 
if vou are not delighted with the little instrument 
we will at once retund your money !) 

Here, then, is your opportunity to save money on plates, 
or fo secure heo good negatives. where but опе was 
obtained before, As Shakespeare wrote, * Who seeks, 
and will not take when once 'tis offered Shall never 
find it more." Unless, let us sav, he goes to his 
dealers, or sends the useful one shilling and a penny 
to the Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd., Gu obit. 
London, N.W. 
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The man 
behind 
the camera 


has a lot to do with the quality of the 
finished print, but probably an even 
more important factor is the lens in front, 
since no matter how experienced a photo- 
grapher may be, he cannot get a first-class 
result with a poor lens. The beauty of 
photography with an ALDIS LENS, 
however, is that even a raw amateur, by 
using an ordinary amount of care, can 
obtain results equal to those of a skilled 
worker. Shall we tell you why? It is 
because of the care and thought that have 
been expended on the design of the lens, 
and the exactness with which it is adjusted 
before being sent out. АП the accumu- 
lated experience of a scientific factory is 
concentrated in every single lens we sell, 
and therein lies the secret of ALDIS 
LENS success—there are no “duds.” А 
good lens pays for itself many times over 
by affording superior results and reducing 
the percentage of bad negatives to a 
minimum. Surely it is worth your while 
to enquire into the merits of ALDIS 
LENSES before buying any other? 


WARNING! 


It is only fair to warn the prospective purchaser of an 
ALDIS LENS that at the present time there is some 
difficulty in meeting the demand for ALDIS LENSES. If 
he cannot obtain the ALDIS LENS he requires, therefore, 
the best thing he can dois to get his name on our waiting 
list. It places him under no obligation, and ensures prompt 
delivery of the ALDIS LENS he wants immediately we are 
able to start manufacturing them once more. Send NOW 
for our free booklets, and let us advise you with regard to 
the lens most suitable for your purpose, so that you may be 
able to pursue your hobby with an Aldis lens and renewed 
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TANKS 


The shape or size of your tank 
does not matter, it is the solu- 
tion in it that does the work. 


Use AZOL, The Active De- 
veloper ; it is ideal for all 
tanks and gives negatives of 
exquisite and distinctive quali- 
ties, free from fog or stain. 


The AZOL Time and Tem- 
perature Tables give exact 
times for correct developing 
with either of three different 
strengths of solutions, 1.e., 
quick, medium, or prolonged 
times. 


AZOL is JOHNSON’S, 
therefore is British made. 


All dealers can supply AZOL. 


3 oz. bottles, price 1/3 


making 72 ounces normal developer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


October 9, 1916. 


CROSS ST., 
FINSBURY, 
LONDON. 


IS SARE HOLE ROAD, Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 


SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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vigour when more peaceful times come along. : 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The paper that gives the amateur 
the best results from all kinds 
of negatives in the quickest time, 
with the least trouble and with 
the greatest degree of comfort, is 


Velox 


Vigorous for flat negatives 
— Soft for all others 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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2 » FLASH- LAMPS. 
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FLASH-LAMP has always been a huge source 
of joy to me although I admit that on occasions 
" my joy was of a fleeting nature, for some lamps are 
very unsatisfactory. The one I have now, however, 
is quite alright—needless to say I got it at BOOTS. 
They guarantee their lamps to be the best British 
make, and as for their ‘‘ Regelyte" batteries they 
are the absolute limit for value. 
€ I boast a little vest pocket concern in nickel like a 
fountain pen which only costs 3/9 and gives a perfectly 
stunning light—it’s called the ‘‘ Penlyte." Of course, 
BOOTS have lamps at any price from 1/6 upwards, 
and their ‘‘ Regelyte” batteries are made to fit all 
standard lamps and torches. 
€ My tip for the dark nights 
— Boots for Flash-lamps that 


are the best and cheapest. 


Boots' Flash-lamp. 
Polished metal covered іп 


^» 


Little Wonder Torch. 
Nickel pocket torch, can be 


October 9, 1916. 


leatherette, complete with bulb 
ana 'Regelyte'' battery, 1/6, 
3/-, 3/6. 

Vet Pocket Flash- lamp. 
Size 3-in. x l-in. x ł-in., weighs 
3 ounces, complete with battery 
and filament bulb, 2/3. 

Penlyte Torch. 
Beautifully made and finished 
and heavily nickel-plated. Identi- 
calin appearance to a fountain 
pen and about the same size. 
Complete with metallic filament 
bulb and ''Regelyte'' battery, 3/9. 

"Regelyte" Standard Battery— 


7d. each. 


The Chemists 


carried in vest pocket exactly as 
a fountain pen.  Marvellous 
value, complete with battery and 
bulb, 1/11. 
Baby Wonder Pen Torch. 
Slightly larger than an ordinary 
fountain pen. Complete with 
battery and bulb, 2/3. 
Fibre Torches. 
Supplied in 3 sizes, nickel 
plated fittings with permanent 
switch. Complete with ''Rege- 
lyte'' battery and filament bulb: 
No. 1, size 5-іп. ... 2/11 
No. 2, size 7-in. ... 3/9 
No. 3, size 9-in. ... 5/6 


600 BRANCHES. 
Chief London Branch: 
182, Regent Street, W. 49 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Editorial. 

There were some exciting arguments 
at the Camerist Club recently ! 

And all about EXPOSURES! 

The eloquence was of various sorts: 
argumentative, didactic, simple, lyric, 
impassioned. Colonel Flashlight pro- 
vided the fun of the afternoon, by setting 
everyone a series of exposure problems, 
to which the replies had to be given 
promptly and without the use of any 
reckoner or other guide. Апа the strange 
thing is that, although the members are 
a fairly expert set of photographers, the 
Colonel’s Imperial Exposure Reckoner 
proved many of the ‘‘ guesswork ” 
exposures to be very far out. 

Would some exposure problems in- 
terest you? We shall not give you the 
replies ; but will indicate the very simple 
manner in which you may obtain them— 
and a thousand more besides. 

Three of an October afternoon, the sun 
overcast and the atmosphere hazy ; 
scene, a pretty glade at the edge of a 
forest, in the foreground two children. 
Your plate is the Imperial Special Rapid, 
and though vou have a four-five lens 
you mean to stop down to F/16. What 
exposure would уои give? 

Half an hour later you are at a friendly 
house, for tea. Same light, same plate, 
and you want to make an indoor portrait 
near window, lens at F/6. What exposure 
would you give ? 

Next morning you are doing some fine old 
carvings inside an old-fashioned church; the 
time is eleven; outside there is bright sunlight 
with white clouds. This time you are using an 
Imperial Flashlight Plate, speed 400 H.and D., 
these being so excellent for interiors. To get 
the carvings perfectly you wish to use stop 
F/45. What exposure would you give, working 
without the trouble of a sensitised paper meter? 

A little later you observe that some workmen 
are fixing a new clock-dial to the tower of the 
church, and, finding that it is possible to obtain 
a good view from the church roof itself, you 
climb the tower, go out upon the roof, and snap 
the work of putting the clock-face into position, 
with a remarkable background of great tree tops. 
A curious subject. What exbosure would you 
give, at F/4.5, with NON-FILTER plates? 

In the evening, when you have developed the 
day's exposures, you find—it you used an 
Imperial Exposure Reckoner—tbat they were 
all correct in timing; but you are wishing that 
you had a good cloud negative or two, for use 
with two negatives which show a rather bald 
sky. You know a point from which, if there are 
clouds about to-morrow morning, you could 
secure a fine expanse ofsky ; also you know that 
vou can '' get" clouds with an Imperial NON- 
FILTER plate without using a screen. 

But you know, too, that the exposure must 
be short, and also it must be right. What 
exposure would vou give? : 

'The IMPERIAL EXPOSURE RECKONER, 
a wonderful little book-form instrument for the 
waistcoat pocket, shows, by a simple arrarge- 
ment of slides and tables, the correct exposure 
for any subject, at any time, under any condi- 
tions! The cost is ONE SHILLING ONLY, 
from all good dealers. If you cannot obtain 
locally, it will be sent post free for 1s. 1d. 


HE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO.. LTD.. 
я CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


The Two-Lensed Wonder-Photographs. 


———— «€ —— —— 


Every once in a year or so, someone announces 
a revival of stereoscopic photography. Which, they 
suggest, being dead, still liveth in the hearts of its 
adherents. 

Curious to think that stereoscopic photography 
should so often be assumed dead. Апа that, like 
the somewhat pitiful psychological phenomenon of 
the implicit belief, by some of their admirers, in the 
still-aliveness of great ones, such as Kitchener, 
Fighting Mac, and C. S. Parnell, the enthusiastic 
ones of the stereoscope are ever eager to rush in 
with some evidence that stereoscopy still lives, and 
is, in fact, very healthy indeed, and as interesting 
апа charming as ever. 

Yet it may Le doubted whether the delight of 
people in the amazingly realistic photographs of 
the stereoscope ever did die. Our sales charts of 
stereo. size plates don't vary much. There is no 
buge upward leap to prove a “ revival" The 
curves merely soar upward, from year to year, in 
the delightful manner of all Imperial plate sales 
charts, showing that so many more thousands, or 
millions, of the plates have been sold in past r2 
months ' as compared with previous 12 months." 

But the interest, at present, in stereo.-work is 
undoubtedly a healthy and strong one. There are 
many reasons for this, apart from the unique 
pleasures of the work in itself. Consider, for 
instance, the pleasing shape of a full-size stereo. 
plate—61 by 3}. This really has much to commen J 
it for single-lens working. It is a more useful shape 
and size, in some ways, than the half-plate. Up- 
right, nothing could be better for portraiture panels. 
Lengthways it cuts out much unnecessary sky and 
foreground, and makes delightful views and land- 
scapes. Then, if the plate is given two exposures, 
with one lens capped each time, you have from this 
shape the perfect negative for lantern slides. 

The amateur photographer who has never, so far, 
" taken up " stereoscopic work is, in many ways. 
an individual to be envied. If he will now secure 


a stereo. camera, or adapt his half-plate stand outfit, 
he will find that even his most ordinary photo- 
graphs can become facsinating. 


Stereoscopic photo- 


graphy is quite fool-proof, too. You cannot help 
making interesting pictures, no matter how poor 
your selection and arrangement of the subject. 
The curious thing about stereo. photographs is the 
way in which every bit of the detail gains unique 
interest in the stereoscope. And you need plenty 
of detail, too. This is no work for the exhibitioner 
who delights to make photographs seem to be 
water-colours, or oil-paintings on canvas. (When 
wil a great painter return their compliments, by 
trying to paint like a photograph ?) Mere scraps 
of foliage and bits of composition-spoiling rubbish 
in the foreground of a stereo. picture actually add 
to its interest, since they create '* planes." 

We recently saw a most wonderful stereograph— 
a picture that seemed to live really, the moment it 
was in the stereoscope ; and it was merely а near- 
up study of a human eye! But how beautiful the 
binocular vision of the two-lensed camera had made 
it! The eye was nearly life-size—it had been photo- 
graphed by two exposures with an ordinary single- 
lens reflex camera—and when the two pictures were 
merged into the miraculous one only, of the stereo- 
scope, the eye became beaming, luminous, filled 
with glancing lights into its very depths, and even 
took on an elusive twinkle which made one wish to 
know its young owner, so merry and intelligent an 
eye was it. It was a gazing eye, a discerning eye, 
an eye of power. Each separate lash curled out 
with something exquisite in its appearance: the 
whole stereograph was an eloquent testimony to 
the beauty, and wonder, of а beautiful young 
woman's friendly eye. 

Perhaps some of our readers would like to try 
such a subject? This one was achieved with two 
exposures, as we say, camera racked out to its full 
extension, the second exposure made by shifting 
the camera over to a marked line just two and one- 
quarter inches from the position of camera for first 
үш | 

‘he photograph reproduced on this page is a 
stereograph made in a similar way—a hand camera, 
moved over two inches and three-quarters for the 
second exposure. It is only necessary that the 
model keep still while the camera is shifted. By 
the way, Messrs. Butcher's, Houghton's, etc., sell 
tripod-top arrangements for such photography with 
ordinary cameras. But a proper streeo. instrument 


is a fine addition to anyone's battery of photo- 
graphic instruments. 


A STEREOSCOPIC PORTRAIT MADE WITH AN ORDINARY SINGLE-LENS CAMERA 
Imperial Special Rapid Plate, 


e+ $979999909999999999990900990999* 
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Photo: Craig McKay. 


$9099999909999999499909409090949499909409999490909999999999999* *9900909000000000000000903 


The Imperial Quality is in the wonderful Emulsion ! : 
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A second 
Zeppelin 


in falling to earth a blazing mass of 
wreckage was snapped in the moment of 
its fall with an 


—the lens with a reputation. The Daily Mail 
states that this second snap was “by far the 
best impression out of a number received.” 


Read this: 


13, Delaporte Gardens, 


Muswell Hill, М. 
Gentlemen, 4/1C/16. 


, You will be interestel to hear that the photograph 
published by the “Daily Mail" on the 3rd inst., of flaming 
Zebb. falling to eirth, was obtained. with the aid of one 
cf your F/4.5 lenses. 


I need hardly say that I used full aperture, giving 
a very short mirror exposure, and although I am not an 
optical expert, tt has struck me that $n the photograph 
tiere ts a singular absence of flare. 


: I am unable to furnish you with a print, as the 
Da:ly Mail '' purchased copyright and negative at once. 


They say tt 1s by far the bese impression out cf a number 


received. 


I must say that my expericnze of the Aldis F/4.5 lens. 
extending well over two years, supports all your cl ims 
for same. I have spent many pleasant and profitable 
hours with this lens, and if 1 were offered any make of 
lens tn exchange, trrespective of price, 1 should certain'y 
refuse to part with my Aldis. 

Wishing уои the success you deserve, I ат, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully. 


W. J. WILSON. 


To a few it may seem a stroke of luck that the 
successful snap of the blazing Zepp. in each case should 
have been taken with an Aldis lens. Aldis lens users, 
however, will recognise it as proving the universal use о! 
these famous lenses. The very fact that a satisfactory 
result can be obtained under such exacting conditions 
is proof also of their superior optical performance. 


Send at once for our excellent free booklets on ** Child 
Portraiture '' and *''Lenses. A postcard will bring 
them, and they will help you to get first-class negatives. 


ДУ 


SARE HOLE ROAD, 
SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
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! BRITISH-MADE 
! CHEMICALS 


does not matter, it is the solu- 
tion in it that does the work. 


Use AZOL, The Active De- 
veloper ; it is ideal for all 
tanks and gives negatives of 
exquisite and distinctive quali- 
ties, free from fog or stain. 


The AZOL Time and Tem- 
perature Tables give exact 
times for correct developing 
with either of three different 
strengths of solutions, i.e., 
quick, medium, or prolonged 
times. 


à The shape or size of your tank 


AZOL is JOHNSON'S, 


therefore is British made. 


All dealers сап supply AZOL. 


3 oz. bottles, price 1/3 


making 72 ounces normal developer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON & SONS, 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd., 


CROSS ST., 
FINSBURY, 
LONDON, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Why you should do 


your printing ои 


Because Velox is so simple that you can get 
perfect Velox prints from the start. 


Because it is quicker to make a finished Velox 
print than а rough proof on P.O.P. 


Because Velox can be printed in an ordinary 
room by any artificial light. 


Because there are two kinds of Velox: Soft 
for normal and Vigorous for flat negatives. 


Because Velox gives the best possible print 
from every negative. 


Sold by all Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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PRESENTATION 


HE discussion was fast and furious. 

Old Slogger, the Math. Master 

was about to depart, and obviously 
some sort of presentation was called 
for. Jinks was in favour of a hefty 
book on Trigonometry as a befitting 
tribute to his mathematical powers. 
Jones Minor—asinine as ever—sugges- 
ted a Birthday Text Book with our 
names insinuatingly inscribed against 
our various natal dates. It was high time 
I took the matter in hand. **Look here, 
boys," I said, ''Let's give him our 
'Phizogs'—here's an old snapshot of 
the lot of us, taken free and easy— so to 
speak. All I need do is to send it up to 
Boots and we'll have a perfectlystunning 
enlargement made. Then 11 get Boots 
here to frame it * " 
and — voila! the 
deed's done." 


Carried unanimously 
Казна 


€. If you have a favourite snapshot of your boy home оп 
leave эг any other home subject, send the negative to 
Boots, or hand it in at your nearest branch, and their ex- 
perts will produce an enlargement any size you may wish 
at a cost that is absolutely trifling when the permanent 
value of such a record is considered. 


€, Why not call at Boots’ nearest branch for full particulars. 


Hd О О 600 BRANCHES. 
Ihs Chemists 


Chief London Branch: 
182, Regent Street, W. 
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Editorial. 
We get a lot of letters here, from time to 
time, speaking of the interest which our 
readers take in this page, which is like '' a little 


newspaper within a newspaper.” 
е А э 


A Di.blin lady, while mentioning the fact that 
she ''always uses Imperials because they are 
so much more re iable than any other plates she 
so far has purchased,'' adds to some thanks for 
our HANDBOOK, 1916 (which we will send you 
also, free, if you would like to ask for it per post- 
card), this remark: “Iam always very inter- 
ested in your remarks upon Advertising." 

э LA s 


A great number of educated photographers, 
both amateur and professional, are now inter- 
esting themselves in the modern art of Publicity. 
Of course, advertising is as old as the hills, 
literally. The meaning of the word itself is 
but ''to make known,'' and ever since man first 
could talk, he has been busily making known 
to others his ideas, and also his wares and offer- 
ings—which always is just '' advertising.” 

+ v Ф 

Still more photographers аге interested іп the 
illustration of newspapers by photography. 
This is not to be wondered at in view of the 
fact that quite a decent extra income may be 
made by anyone who, already possessed of a 
camera, also includes in his picture making 
equipment that useful mental quality known as 
the news-sense. For such there is not only 
opportunity of quite agreeable profit, but a 
greatly increased interest in picture making. 

* Ld L4 

The more news-sense you have, the more 
interesting can your photographs become. А 
youth in the North photographed another boy 
making a wry face аз he ate some sour goose- 
berries which he had expected to be sweetones. 
Again, he photographed a girl feeding her 
absent soldier-brother's canary, and titled his 
picture, ‘‘ Doing her Bit for her Brother.” 
Both pictures sold. Another photographer 
bethought himself that it would be wise to 
photograph and sell prints of the village 
smithy. Now the said smithy was occupied by 
41) the blacksmith's wife, (2) his pretty and 
strong-armed daughter. Each of these photo- 
graphers certainly had the useful ‘ news 
sense '' latent, or they would not have used 
plates on such subjects. Апа it is quite 
probable that these two camera artists alone, 
made enough money by their idea of taking 
these simple pictures, to purchase many more 
Imperial Plates, and '' paper '' too. 

* Ф Ф 


A particularly good point about press photo- 
graphy is this one: th re is no close corporation 
in press work. The best paid for photograph in 
this morning's newspapers may easily be the 
work of a quite unknown amateur photographer. 
Even a beginner who has never ''got into 
print '' befcre, may find himself, any day, given 
front places for his pictures in as many as half- 
a dozen great newspapers. Indeed, in this 
branch of photography there is nothing to 
prevent the novice reaching ‘‘ the top "' in just 
one easy leap. Our advice to any would-be 
press photographer is: get an idea and then 
* doit." Keepon and leap on; and if you're 
for press work, "get through it." Ideas are 
по good without action added! Out of your 
subliminal consciousness you may discover the 
latent news-sense. Many people have this 
priceless quality and do not know it. Of stich 


Imperial 
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\ 
! are those whom we term arrant gossips ; and 


the people who fill pages of their letters and 
sketch books with descriptions, and pictures, 
purely on the passing and timely event, The 
most wearisome ''gossip'' is often one who 
merely has an overplus of the news-sense. But 
because he is wearisome, this type has news- 
sense minus the art of discriminating between 
what is good ''news'' and so-so ''news,'' and 
news that is utterly dull and useless. 
s * * 


Sitting one moonlit evening in the front 
boulevard part of a cafe in Al.iers, we observed 
with camera-wistíul interest a native Arab 
soldier come running, head down and hands 
out, to a gorgeous ‘* commandant’ who sat at 
the next table. The breath!ess Arab crouched 
at the feet of his officer, after the salut: aud an 
obeisance. Then, commanded to tell what 
was in him, he related with much excited 
gesture a tale in fluent Arabic which we, under- 
standing nothing but the gestures, took to be 
as important as if some dusky tribe of bedouins 
had suddenly ridden down upon the distant 
Algerian suave or spahi encampment. But 
the French officer, after listening patiently to 
the man's quick-told tale, merely shrugged his 
shoulders and, telling his friend that it was of 
"no impo:t,'" gave the still-panting private a 
franc and bade him be off. A case of attaching 
undue importance to quite ordinary '' news," 
no doubt. As was recently instanced to us by 
a Picture Acency, who say that they now receive 
hundreds of photographs of soldiers who have 
been given comparatively unimportant decora- 
tions for bravery in the field, these prints—not 
of V.C's—cannot be '' рІасей,'' since acts of 
outstanding courage are now so common in the 
trenches and ** over the parapet '' as the burst- 
ing of bombs and the fluffly-beautiful but 
death-dcaling shrapnel '' Archies '' of the sky. 


e Ld * 


Speaking of '' Archies ''— those shells which 
seek to ''wing'' our British birds of photo- 
graphic vision and Lewis aeroplane guns—we 
are reminded to tell you ihe n.ws that 
IMPERIAL ! LATES arenow being used inside 
the German lines at the front ! 

* a Ld 


They are being used inside the German lines 
by British airmen-photographers, a: d with as 
considerable a success as that which attends 
the use of Imperial products by any other 
photographer—'' even you or I." The photo- 
maps which, being enlargements of the Im- 
perial British airmen's Imperial negatives, are 
spread out in countless official dug-outs every 
day just now by the Somme, show to the hard- 
worked general officers as nothing could, the 
exact emplacement of German regiments апа 
German guus, and the Boche trenches and 
concealed works. So you see Imperial Plates, 
too, are '' doing their bit.’’ 

e + >» 


We question if any kind of photographer, not an 
artistic one or a ргоѓеѕѕіг nal. says s» many kind 
things about Imperial Plates as the PRESS photo- 
grapher. This redoubtable Jchn-always-on-the- 
Spot proclaims, whenever he is asked for an 
opinion, that no plates are so good as Imperials 
for giving a photographer CONFIDENCE. 

s Ф e. 

That is purely because Impe:ial Plates are not 
only MADE better than any others, but because 
we sirain every plate-making erort to seeing that 
they are made RELIABLE. When every other 
ability fails you, you do very well to try 
RELIABILITY. Our plates supply it. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO.. LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


A Jug, at Oxford. 


Were you ever at Oxford ? 

Even those whose sole college was that 
splendidly educative one, the University cf 
Hard Knocks, do well to visit Oxford—with a 
camera. 

We confess that we know the old city well, 
and love it much. 

Sauntering one day with the light step of 
happy youth in the quaint old “ High,” we 
espied in a little olden shop a jug—an ancient 
jug. And on this jug was an inscription which 
was found to be so pleasing that straightway 
it was entered in a pocket-book. 

And straight out of that same little pocket- 
book it now comes to this page ; and by the 
mystery of the written and printed wo:d, from 
a year-ago minute in '' The High '' to your 
own intelligence, dear reader. Here's the in- 
scription :— 

“Straight is the path of duty, 
Curved is the line of beauty. 
Follow the straight line, you will sce 
Ever the curved line follow thee." 


These lines struck our youthful imagination as 
being not only singularly pretty, but '' deuced 
sensible for any artist to remember.’ 

And now, as the worthy cleric of the large, 
large hands remarked, with these append (ges 
suspended gracefully in front of his pulpit-desk, 
“ Pause, brethren, pause.”’ 

Consider, pray, just where your own DUTY 
lies in connection with your Hobby or Pro/ession. 

Could your good friend Camera speak, she 
surcly would say that the plainest duty. from 
the first beginning, lies in bringing to her, like 
any lover who brings sweet gifts, IMPER ALS. 

For, would you take to Camera a p'ate that 
fogged her fairest efforts? Would you bring to 
her in your slide a miserable plate which re- 
sisted all her loving desire to give to you both 
strong and beautiful negatives? Are you so 
unfaithful as not to care WHAT plate you take 
to her, so that it te a plate anyway? And аге 
you of that churlish sort who, in efforts to make 
pictures, give a Camera plates whose latitude 
in exposure is somewhere about nil? If 
so, then out upon you, sir! for a sorry lover of 
photography, the greatest and mo:t artistic of 
pursuits. Out upon you, we say, thou art 
unworthy of fair Camera, her gifts and charms! 

Do thy first duty and thou sha.t achieve 
BEAUTY. No plates make such truly beau:i- 
ful negatives and prints as Imperials do. And 
if you ask ''How is that?” we must say 
that it is because we MAKE them to that end. 

Imperial Platesare MADE, by every test that 
photographic science and highly-paid brain-skiil 
can devise, BETTER than any other plates on 
the market to-day. 

It costs us time, it costs us trouble, it costs 
us moncy. It means the instalmeut of ever- 
better machinery ; the upkeep of a staff of very 
well-paid plate-making experts, scientists, 
chemists, and workmen ; and it stands for an 
unflagging watchfulness in the Imperial Fac- 
tories, to see that the Imperial quality shall 
ever be uniform, and sball tend ever toward 
being '' better and better." 

Frankly, Imperials to-day are BETTER 
THAN EVER THEY WERE; and as these 
plates were ALWAYS better than any others, 
you may see for yourself how desirable it is that 
YOU—as a photographer—should make the 
wise affirmation, here and now: '" HENCE- 
FORTH, FOR ME, IMPERIALS—the Plates 
that are made BETTER.” 


FALLOWFIELD'S 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 


AND 


CALENDAR MOUNTS. 


been carefully selected and 


This season's cards have 
designed for the present times. 

Sample sets to order from will be forwarded, post free, 
on receipt of remittance, 1/-, 1/6, or 2 6, and if an order 
is placed the samples can be returned and the cost of 
them will be deducted. When applying please mention 


size or sizes required. 


ENLARGING APPARATUS 


Descriptive Lists of 1916-17 Models Now Ready. 


The “QUADRO” 
Patent Frames. 
Passe-Partout Mounting Simplified. 


Back without Strut. 


Front View. 


The frame consists of 4 11 Shaped Metal Edgings 
with mitred ends, to each of which a gummed cloth tab 
is affixed. A selected sheet of glass, together with two 
pieces of art paper and a stout millboard back covered 
with linen-faced paper, two sockets for reversible strut, 
and three rings for suspending, complete the article. 


Supplied in Black, Brown, Grey, and Gilt. 


Prices include Metal Binders, Glass, Art Paper, Stout 
Card Back, Reversible Strut, and Rings for suspending. 
Size Ea h Per doz. Size Fach Per doz. 

ы 34 оа 7/3 11x 8 1/10 20/0 

8 ( 1/2 12/9 12x9 2/6 26/6 

10 7 1/6 10 ( 15x 12 3/6 39 6 

10 S 1/9 18/9 Gilt charged 10% extra. 

" Su | rin included in this si 


JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD, 


Central Photozraphic Stores, 


146, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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| NINTH EDITION. 


PRICE "f /6 NET. 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published, 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL’S) 
THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 


that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. A. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 


THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., 


C. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. F.R.P.S. 
А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 


F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 
F.R.H.S. С.Е. 


Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


Enlarged to 738 Pages 
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HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL 
CHEMICAL MATTERS RELATING 


TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Chemistry 


Photographers 


C. F. TOWNSEND, Е.С.5., F.R.P.S. 


Price 1s, postage 2d. 
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` Velox 


Velox is the most helpful and beautiful paper 
that an amateur photographer can use. 


Helpful—because it is so simple to use and 
because it is made in two grades, each 
for a special type of negative. 


Beautiful—by reason of its pure black image 
and its faithful. rendering. of. brilliant 
high lights and deep shadows. 


Soft Velox 15 for negatives of ordinary contrast : 
at eves rich, harmonious and pleasing prints. 


Vigorous Velox zs for thin flat negatives: tt sup- 
ples the missing contrast and saves the picture. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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“PRIMUS” & “MECCANO” 


\ \ TE never had such toys in my days—so said 


the Pater—and I echo his sentiments. Look 
at the ‘‘ Primus" Engineering Outfit for in- 
stance—half wood— half metal—build anything — 
invent anything, big, small or indifferent—a toy 
yet not a toy, but a hobby for ever. 
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Then there's ** Meccano " — goodness £racious 
I never had such toys, but I’m mighty glad I can get 
them at °“ Boots" for the younger fry, it saves a lot 
of bother and you know you're giving the right thing. 


If 7 hate anything it is to see bits of broken 
Motor Cars, Signals and Soldiers strewn about 
on Xmas afternoon— it's such a waste. There's 
no waste in ‘ Primus ' or 


eda 


a Le AES 


' Meccano,” and what's > » wu 
more you can always build : Y 
a new model when tired o wl 
the old one. | ү у EG 
“MECCANO.” Y: a 
No. 0. " Meccano” Outfit M de 3/9 No. 0A. " Meccano” Accessory Outfit — 3/3 ү RR 4 
No.1. vi e 054 66 No JA. е a - [+ N KI 
No. 2. P a aay . 12/8 No. 24. Y М H 8i- An ON, 
Nod | . 200 Noga. её © — 13/6 i zx 
No. 4 » К К 3216 А iu | 
“ Meccano ” Inventors’ Accessory Outfit... i 7/6 \ A) М 
“ PRIMUS” ENGINEERING. и М7 
No. 1. Sufficient to make 41 Models... 118 No. 4. Sufficient to make 109 Models 37/6 , Y T | Б! 
No. 2. 9 e 20 „.. 126 No5 |. „ MS ,, 50.- к. 
No. 3. "оз noL 25/- | | 5 
" Primus" Engineering Supplementary Outfits. | тя 3 
No.]S. Converts No. 1 Outfit into No. 2 ita 6/6 е. H E 
No. 2S. 2 Ne2 , N«3 .. I15/- 
No. 35. » No3 „ „о No.4 | 15 
600 BRANCHES. 
Chief London Branch: 
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3900 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER 20TH, 1916. 


Editorial. 


Building a pictorial photograph is 
something like building a house. 

You get it all designed, erected, 
decorated and furbelowed, and then all 
your neighbours stand around and look at 
it and make remarks. 

Now we don’t know off-hand the grand 


total results of the last census, exclusive ! 


of infants and illiterates, but whatever thc 
figures may be, there are just as many 
natural-born critics about as ever. 

When the amateur is in the first thrilling 
period known as the Beginner stage— 
that time which, like early love, contains 
both sweetest joys and wildest woes, a 
mysterious period and most uncertain 
treasure, having at least as much of pain 
as pleasure —he usually sets out to prove 
his photographic and pictorial theories by 
getting the opinions of mere '' outsiders ”’ 
—non-photographers—as to the relative 
merits of his efforts at pictorial self- 
expression. 

He soon finds, however, that unless, 
as often happens, they say what they 
think he would like them to say, their 
criticisms are peculiarly disenchanting ; 
sometimes, indeed, very harmful to one's 
zest in the great glad Hobby. 

(Inter alia, why do not more beginners 
take the sensible course of having lessons, 
from some skilled photographer, in photo- 
graphic technique—as the beginner in 
any other art takes an expert's instruc- 
tion ?) 

And the curious thing about most of 
those outside critics who are so ready to 
damp a beginner's first enthusiasm for 
picture-creation, is that they are always 
ready to give an instant snap decision 
and to judge, right off the reel, photo- 
graphs to which said beginner has pro- 
bably given hours of thought and technical 
attention. 

So, we ponder, should a beginner worry 
about the criticisms of his pictures ? Few 
people are sufficiently gifted with artistic 
taste and the analytical faculty to make 
good critics. And no photograph can be 
called either good or bad until the critic 
has some knowledge of what was in the 
mind of the man who made it. There 
are as many fads in photography as there 
are in neck wear, and everybody has his 
preconceived notion of what he thinks 
good. Even when your critics are a party 
of photographic-society members, the 
results, when they surround with criticism 
your lonely and unprotected prints, are 
sometimes apt to be ghastly ! 

Endure no criticism but constructive, 
helpful criticism; and—happy thought 
for to-day : make sure of correct technique 
by buying and using only the perfectly 
manufactured plates of 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
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mperial 


AMAZING INVENTION.” 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


Wonderful Emulsified Plate That Uses Light 
Travelling at 186,000 Miles a Second 
to Make Beautiful Pictures. 


GREAT PUBLIC INTEREST. 


ہو 


PICTURES OF ROYAL FAMILY, PRIME MINISTER, 
AND MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON VIEW TO-DAY! 


e —- 


We are to-day in a position to state, 
exclusively, that the most remarkable 
picture-making method the world has 
ever known has now been invented. 

Yesterday, before a crowded and dis- 
tinguished audience, a demonstration was 
given of this new and beautiful art by 
which science uses light for the transfor- 
mation of a simple glass plate into a 
perfectly executed portrait or picture. 

The Daily has no hesitation in 
stating that the painting profession 15 
doomed, the Royal Academy will close 
its doors, and that every man, woman and 
child will now possess one of the magic 
'" cameras ” by which a “ plate ” and its 
“ prints ” enable anyone to rival the finest 
productions of the master artists of all 
time. 

Leonardo,  Gainsborough, Whistler, 
Solomon, Sargent—all these were put 
hopelessly into the shade yesterday merely 
by an instant's flash of light upon a two- 
penny plate. Consider: Leonardo took 
two years to paint the deathless portrait 
of the “* Monna Lisa." But yesterday, in 
only two seconds, a portrait was made of 
Miss Gertie Millar by means of the wonder- 
ful new plate, whose smile rivals the 
Leonardo smile completely. We pro- 
phesy that this picture is destined to 
live in history. 

To-day there will be a special exhibi- 
tion of ‘ photographs '"—as the new 
pictures are called —of the Royal Family, 
Mr. Asquith, and Mr. I.loyd George. The 
effect of these portraits upon the general 
public and nobility at the private view 
yesterday was overwhelming. Hundreds 
exclaimed * Lloyd George to the hfe! ” 
At the moment of going to press thousands 
of persons are clamouring for tickets of 
admission, and the one question on every 
lip is: “ Where can we obtain these 
wonderful Imperial Plates ? " (We here 
state exclusively that the name of the 


* This, our writer suzzests, is the manner in which 
invention of photography would be announced in the 
Daily , had it taken place in recent times. 


great plate is 
able title.) 

That the public may not be unduly 
excited, the Press Bureau limits somewhat 
the possibility of our giving full informa- 
tion just yet. We are at liberty, however, 
to announce that the wonderful plates are 
already on sale. The makcrs’ system of 
distribution has resulted in a plentiful 
stock of the plates being sent to every 
dealer in the country, and we recomment 
every person of any artistic or scientific 
leaning at all at once to purchase a supplv 
and set about fine picture-making. Few 
pleasures can compare with the esthetic 
and intellectual ones afforded by the 
Imperial Plates now on sale throughout 
the land. 

The following information has been 
passed by the censor: the new plates 
are being made in no less than twelve 
varieties. The brand name is, as stated, 
IMPERIAL, and it should be noted that 
the various speeds and sorts of “ plate ” 
which the beneficent inventors have 
produced are also appropriately subtitled 
as'' Flashlight," Special Rapid,” '' Special 
Sensitive," and so forth. 

The '' Flashlight ” plate, like the eleven 
others, possesses its own special qualities : 
this one is an exceedingly rapid picture- 
producer, used for high-speed subjects and 
for portraits and views in dull-lighted 
interiors (from which it may be supposed 
that some hidden quality irradiates the 
gloom natural to this period of the year). 
On the other hand, the “© Special Rapid ” 
is suitable for every kind of photography, 
and provides the veriest beginner with 
superb pictures of every kind. Well may 
the entire intellectual world ponder to-day 
the marvellousness of this great invention. 
A simple strip of coated glass to the eyc, 
it yet produces pictures more perfect 
than any hand of human artist has pro- 
duced since the world began. We predict 
for it a great and successful future. 

Another powerful article will appear 
to-morrow. Illustrations in back page. 


‘Imperial '"- a very suit- 
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Faia What, in dull November ? КУ 
с Certainly! There is a way to get a [ 
6 successful snap even on a November | 
8 day—a snap, too, that is full of life, |% 
2 brilliant and crisp, with faultless defi- |3 
a nition right into the corners of the |% 
mE plate. This method of obtaining a |€ 
x bright snap on a dull day is no longer |* 
W a secret. There are many now who |= 
ut know how it is done. No super- |% 
ER speeded plates are essential—ordinary — [5 
А special rapid plates will do. Ву what "a 
i means then can such highly-desirable lz 
S results be obtained ? Me 
à Us 
Кы They can be obtained by the use of an |> 
^| ALDIS FOUR-FIVE—the lens that is | 
| unsurpassed for all-round utility and |> 
| simplicity of use; the lens with the | 
"| guarantee that Ed 
A **You cannot get a better lens no matter же 
28 what уои pay.” T 
ux x 
en No special skill is required to get the [8 
m best out of this famous lens. Good ¥ 
; depth of focus and crisp definition. [ 
i can be obtained at full aperture. If |* 
e necessary the object can be focussed | 
уз with the lens at full aperture, and the |¥ 
ex lens can then be stopped down with- |= 
ui out making any adjustments. It is |% 
хе a lens that sets the amateur оп а | 
a footing with the professional, and no fæ 
n photographer, whether amateur or % 
Re professional, should be without it. |: 
3x Its price, too, places it within the [2 
e reach of all. There are many more |Ë 
5 expensive Е/4:5 lenses, but none 2 
de better than the Aldis. RE 
E XM 
89 Sit down now and write your name and S 
Î address оп a postcard, stamp it and Ж 
ie address as below, and by return you will ea 
T receive two first-class booklets. There Ке 
“| is a difficulty in supplying Aldis lenses ¥ 
5| now owing to pressure of more important |? 
| work, but we are booking orders for | 
Ed delivery as soon as we can commence Ж 
Я making them once тоге. a 
S Sare Hole Road, S 
ee Ro: Sparkhill, Birmingham. x 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full Particu'ars and Conditions were given Last Week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to J. 
Hutchinson, 147, Roundthorn Road, Oldham. (Title of print, 

‘When Men Go Fighting.’’) Technical data : Plate, Imperial 
N.F.; exposure, 20 sec. ; lens, Aldis ; stop, F/8; time of dav, 
4 p.m., June; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarge- 
ment on Illingworth Cream de Luxe. 

The Second Prize is awarded to E. C. Perry, 28, Riseldine 
Road, Honor Oak Park, S.E. (Title of print, “ A Devonshire 
Village.’’) Technical data: Plate, Imperial; exposure, 1-25th 
sec.; stop, F/11; time of day, 9'a.m., July ; developer, pvro- 
soda; printing process, W ellington carbon bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. Boundby, 29, Wildman 
Street, Kendal. (Title of print, “ The Monumentalist.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, 8 scc.; 
lens, Cooke; stop, F/6; time of day, 9 a.m., June. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to A. E. Marley, 92, Lvncroft 
Gardens, Hampstead. (Title of print, “ Derwentwater.’) 
Technical data: Plate, Wratten Panchromatic; exposure, 
} sec.; lens, double Protar; stop, F/8; time of day, noon, 
September; developer, Rodinal; printing process, Cream 
Crayon Seltona. 

Hon. Mention. 


E. Wragg, Sheffield ; J. Hutchinson, Oldham; R. Perkins, 
Clevedon; К. Walker, Bath; W. Watson, Egremont; К. 
Forscutt, Southend; E. Tinker, Sheffield; D. H. Hooper, 
Sutton; Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb; Miss E. Ambler, 


Bradford ; A. J. Hewett, Dollis Hill; A. T. Edgeley, Glasgow ; 
J. L. Wood, Woodbridge; Н. Warner, Hammersmith; S. W. 
Shore, Finchley ; T. C. Evans, Clapham; E. S. Perkins, New- 
port; T. G. Martin, London, W.; W. C. Squires, Cambridge ; 
J. H. Saunders, Leeds ; G. F. Prior, Chingford. 


Class I. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Bolton, Acomb ; 
J. К. Batey, Burnley ; 


J. Fenton, Rochdale ; 
G. Wansey Smith, Finchley ; M. Ata-ur- 
Rahman, Punjab; А. Benson Ray, Bury; А. E. Marley, 
Hampstead; J. Moreland, Milngavie; J. R. Bainbridge, 
Arklow; А. Т. Edgeley, Glasgow; Н. Berrie, Liverpool ; 
D. Orr, Woodford; E. Tinker, Sheffeld; R. Walker, Bath; 
W. J. Palmer, Dover ; Н. Е. Weller, Egremont; E. J. Wadham, 
Horley; W. S. Dobie, Keighley ; W. R. Clift, Hither Green ; 
C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; F. N. Miller, London, N.; 


F. B. Brindle, Harborne; J. Trewavas, Bradford. 
Class H. 

F. L. Bendelow, Birmingham; С. Miller, Leith; С. В. 
Denton, Blyth; F. Looker, Swindon; Miss D. Vaughan, 
Wolverhampton ; H. Haworth, Burnley; M. Aslam, Punjab; 
F. Plunkett, Belfast. 

Class Ш, 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Miss A. Shaw, 461, Roch- 
dale Old Road, Jericho, Bury, Lancs. (Title of print, '' The 
Salute.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington; stop, Г%; 
lens, Cooke ; exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, 11 a.m., August ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, Wellington BB Cream. 


Beginners’ Class. 


Miss A. Inglis, Glasgow; К. A. Wilkinson, Inniskillen ; 
L. C. Watts, Ealing ; . A. W. Filleul, St. Heliers ; R. W. Harding, 
Leyton; E. Lynes, Birmingham; Miss D. Vaughan, Wolver- 
hampton; A. J. Cowleshaw, Cannock; К. F. Savage, Sidcup; 
J. H. Greville, Clapham ; E. Hibbert, Bradbury ; H. Field, 
Wallington ; N. Talkowsky, London; G. Moulin, Leicester ; 
W. Scruton, Leeds; J. Meheux, Sidcup; Miss B. Willian, 
Accrington; F. Looker, Swindon; Miss E. Chart, Horsham; 
F. Riley, Itherton; H. A. Freeman, Battersea; N. A. Mill, 
Eastbourne; S. Lloyd Kay, Llandudno; I. Miller, Norwich; 

L. Wood, Woodbridge; J. Hay, Grangemouth; E. D. 
Somers, Chorley; Mrs. B. Green, Hastings; R. J. Fearnley, 
Birmingham ; M. Street, Huddersfield; Miss J. Pearson, 


` Edinburgh. 
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The paper that gives the amateur 
the best results from all kinds 
of negatives in the quickest time, 
with the least trouble and with 
the greatest degree of comfort, is 


Velox 


Vigorous Velox for flat negatives 
Soft Velox for all other negatives 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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HE photograph which I took for Lesson Il., 


together with one or two others of the same 


subjects, have yielded me over Five Guineas so far, 


and will yield more. 
one of the 


illustrated weeklies 


I have an arrangement with 


for two photo- 


graphs, and description, each week as long as I can 
keep it up. This brings me in 30/- a week. I 


have also had several photographs accepted by two 


illustrated weeklies of national circulation. 


all by spare time work.” 


was sent to the P.C.C. by a student who only 

recently started the Press Photographic Course. 
Other letters like this are coming to hand every 
day from students who are turning their prints into 
cheques and postal orders. 


T letter from which the above extract is taken 


YOU, as an amateur photographer, have an oppor- 
tunity of adding a considerable sum to your income 
every week. Do you know, for instance, of the value 
of your present negatives? Do vou know that many 
of your subjects can be sold for cash, at once, if you 
know where to offer the prints? We have been able to 
make many amateurs far better off than they ever were 
before they followed our advice, and there is no reason 
why we should not be ab'e to put vou in the same 
fortunate position. Every day hundreds of pounds are 
paid away for photographic prints for publication. 
Much of this money goes into the pockets of amateur 
photographers who know what is wanted. 


lt you are not one of these fortunate people, why 
should you not be? The P.C.C. has been the means 
of adding 5200 to £300 a year to the incomes of 
some of its students, and to practically every one ot 
those who have enrolled it has been able to add a very 
comfortable monetary reward for the trouble involved 
by the preliminary investigation. Why should not you 
earn money too? If we cannot show you how to 
be successful we shall not take you as a student. You 
can be sure of that. We have been too successful in 
training those who have profited to want to take on 
those who may be unsuccessful. We can show you 
files of letters from students who have made money 
under our direction, and our time and reputation are 
at your disposal, for a very moderate fee, to help you 
to make money, and in wartime too. 


This is 


YOU NEED NOT PAY THE INSTRUCTION 
FEE IN FULL TILL YOU’ VE EARNED £20. 


If you should desire to know more about what can be 
done in the way of money-making with a camera, send half 
a dozen of your own prints to the Secretary, Practical 
Correspondence College, 15, Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 
(Address them to Mr. Vincent Lockwood.) You will then 
get a free criticism of the half-dozen prints, and be told if 
you are likely to be any good as a student. They are so 
serious over the work that they will not enrol. anyone who 
cannot be put on a paying basis, and if Mr. Lockwood thinks 
that you are too much of a duffer he will tell you so frankly. 


They have a book about the course that will be sent free 
with the criticism, and it gives you all sorts of other infor- 
mation, specimens of pictures taken and sold by other 
students, and so on. But they will not send the book unless 
you submit prints for them to see. Otherwise they would 
be flooded with idle enquiries from people who want some- 
thing for nothing. Your prints will be returned quickly, 
but do not trouble to write unless you can take sharp, bright 
prints, and really do intend to try and earn money with 
your camera. 


START MAKING MONEY AT ONCE. 
THIS FREE OFFER WILL SHOW 
YOU THE WAY TO PROVE IT. 


To Tur DIRECTOR of Tuition (Mr. Vincent Lockwood), 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
15. THANET House, STRAND. LONDON, W.C. 


| 
| 
Enclosed I send.................. prints. Show me how I can make | 
moner hy my bh tography. The prints are to be crsticised, from 
the selling standpoint, frece of charge. and relurned to me with | 
| 
1 
{ 


your book describing the course. The book ts to be sent free aiso. 
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Editorial. 


What a wealth of work there is to do 
in winter ! 

We remember a young lecturer some 
years ago, at a photographic society 
meeting, who averred that as the most 
enjoyable part of photography is always 
done indoors—meaning the details of 
development, printing, enlarging, mount- 
ing, framing, etc.—he could never under- 
stand why most photographers (of that 
time) viewed the passing of summer 
with so much regret, and dropped photo- 
graphy. He added the opinion that the 
majority of amateurs, lacking a real 
dark-room, could not possibly be happy 
until winter arrived, since the early 
darkening of the evenings then converts 
any apartment into a dark-room. 

His list of winter photographic pursuits 
was very completely thought out, and 
here are a few of them: “ During the 
long winter evenings you can turn to 


copying: copying engravings, illustra- 
tions, and other pictures for use in 


albums, collections, or as lantern slides. 
I have a strong personal liking for the 
collection of good examples of the work 
of famous illustrators, such as Doré, 
Cruikshank, the Bros. Dalziel, Leech, 
Geo. Du Maurier, Phil May, Hugh 
Thomson, and countless others of the 
masters of illustration, as well as good 
reproductions of photographs, and I 
make a point of copying all the best 
examples of such work from the valuable 
books which I, and anyone else, am able 
to obtain from our free library. It is so 
easy to makes these copies, and you can 
fill whole albums and portfolios with 
valuable personal collections of the best 


illustrators’ work; all uniform in size, too. 

" Then there is the copying of photographs the 
negatives of which may have been broken. and 
copying prized family pictures, and documents. as 
letters. signatures, and the like, You may even 
borrow favourite engravings from friends, and by 
copying and enlarging have the same pictures your- 
self, at small cost. 

“ Indoor and outdoor portraiture, too. is easy in 
winter; while flash)ight groups around the family 
table are always a source of pleasure,  Firelight 
effects with magnesium ribbon are a pleasant winter 
hobby. And you may make collections of photo- 
graphs of eld china, carvings, silver, and so study 
commercial photography, which some day may pay 
you well, Table-top photography has countless 
charms of its own; dolls, toys, models, twigs, and 
made up scenery fill hours with real pleasures of 
construction and photography. 

" Decorative photography has its claims on your 
attention ; panels for walls, and transparencies for 
windows ; greeting cards of all descriptions, and 
postcards for various uses and for profit. Still-life, 
again—studies of flowers, truit, and practically any- 
thing about the house which is picturesque or 
unusual or lovely. Winter is the time to make good 
‘interiors’ by day or night; and there is nieht 
photography, out of doors, and architectural work 
of all descriptions. 

‘* Pictures of rainy-day scenes with reflections ; 
snow photographs, of course, and studies of the 
wonderful effects of hoar-frost in the garden and in 
the country lanes and woods. 

" Out of doors you can photograph, now, houses 
and other buildings which are in summertime 

idden by dense foliage ; and there is every form of 
winter sport waiting to be recorded pictorially. И 
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WOMAN FEEDING FOWLS. 
Pastoral Study on an Imperial Special Sensitive Plate, by Mrs. George Bletcher. 


you live by, or visit, the seaside or coast, the marine 
studies in winter are better than at any other time ; 
the heaviest storms and strongest winds come in 
the winter, giving wonderful opportunities for 
rough-sea effects, heavy waves breaking over piers, 
promenades, and rocks ; and the wild surf flving 
over the beaches. But first make sure that photo- 
graphv is perinitted when at the coast. | 

'" Nature work offers you ample opportunity in 
winter ; studies of Nature in winter garb , berried 
branches, evergreens, animals, insects, and rodents ; 
even the denizens of the village pond. And con- 
sider the mystery of the mist, in winter—this season 
really puts the fuzzigraph to shame, and makes the 
soft-focus lens totally unnecessary. 

" And now consider the amount of leisure you 
have in winter for experimental photography of all 
sorts, and for studying scientific photography per 
book and camera. Then if you have a taste, and 
the instruments, for astronomy, what glorious vistas 
of the moon may be photographed in star-land on 
a frosty moonlight night І” 


Having reached the skies, the vouthful lecturer 
yet said nothing about photographing the vessels 
of Count Zeppelin ; however, ‘twas all before these 
curious times. But all he said was spoken wisely, 
as you will agree. 

What is the Best Plate for Winter Work? 


To get the answer you should study our Hand- 
book for 1916, free for a postcard. Неге is an 
excerpt :— 

“ With regard to plates for winter work, this 
question is soon solved. For pictorial work in 
gcneral there is the wonderful Imperial NON- 
FILTER ortho. plate. This is the ideal plate for 
winter studies out of doors; the one that makes a 
dismal scene all bright and clear, the plate that 
pierces murky mists and that gives you winter 
scenes as brightly as if seen through 'rose-tinted 
glasses ' (as a matter of fact they are photographed 
through the wonderful chemical ortho. screen, which 
is embodied in the plate itself!) 

* Far too few workers realise how much colour 
prevails, even in what at first sight appears devoid 
of colour, and it is now adm. tted that where colour 
is existent at ail, an ortho. plate is essential for its 
rendering. The clouds and atmosphere, on which 


at this season many pictures depend for their 
artistic value, demand an ortho. plate. The ordi- 
nary ortho. plate and separate colour screen are 
quite satisfactory, but in a large number of cases 
they make the exposures rather too prolonged for 
winter work. The Imperial ' Non-Filter’ plate 
also requires a colour screen, but—and this is im- 
portant—the screen is embodied in the plate, and 
it is not necessary to attach a separate screen to 
the lens of the camera. The result is that the full 
speed of the plate is available tor use, there is no 
increase of exposure such as is necessitated by the 
use of a separate screen. 

“ The average worker does not want to worry him- 
self unduly with the science of orthochromatics, 
though the study is interesting. He wants an 
ortho. plate without the ortho. trouble, in order to 
be able to concentrate his mind on his subject, and 
here is one ready to his hand, the Imperial ‘ Non- 
Filter.’ (For full encyclopedia of plates, see pp. 1 
and 2.)" 


Notre.—The: Handbook is free for a postcard. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE*CO., LTD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON. N.W. 
\ 


Probe he dede dede dede dein dede dd oe ede set edel de dede dede ote) fe 
; ; 
3 О now the woods are bare and still ; + 
+ But still the days are clear and bright; k 
Each noon burns up the morning's chill, 
The morning's snow is gone by night ; 
Each day my steps grow sow grow light, 
As through the woods | reverent creep, 
Watchin; all things “lie down to sleep.” 


Tis Winter! 


Be sure to read the Editorial in this page. 
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LENSES 


ALDIS LENSES are easy to use, excel- 
lent in quality, and of moderate price. 
An inferior ALDIS is an unheard-of thing, 
since every photographic lens sent out of 
the ALDIS factory has to satisfy the most 
critical tests. That, combined with per- 
fect construction and design, accounts for 


ALDIS LENS excellence. 


"The famous Aldis four-five.” 


After the War you will want an ALDIS. We 
are engaged on other important work and 
cannot supply ALDIS LENSES just at 
present, but now is the best time to get to 
know all about them. You have heard of our 
booklets, but hava you seen them? If not, 
send.a postcard for them at once. They are 
quite free! 
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Sparkhill, Birmingham 
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An oriyinal and inexpensive frame 
for Photographs and Pictures, 
Permanent and Artistic. 
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Bi Арво FRAMES 


Patented in all countries. 


By means of this invention which consists of a 
simple metal edging it is possible to frame any 
picture, pnnt or photograph in a permanent and 
artistic manner in a minute. 

The edging: is made in lengths of 234^, 3", 34”, 
3/4" & upwards by М inches to 15!4 inches and 
any size within these limits can be supplied with 
Glass, Strut and Suspender rings suitable for 
upnght or oblong positions. 

No tools, glue or accessories necessary. 


Dull art enamel finish in Brown, Grey, Black 
and Green, also Gilt. 


‘Obtainable from the leading 
Photographic Dealers. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Enlarged to 738 Pages 
PRICE 7/6 NET. e» 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published, 


. THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


(WALL'S) 
THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 


that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


Special Contributions and Revisions by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. А. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 
THOMAS BOLAS, F.I.C., F.CS. T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., 


С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. F.R.P.S. 

А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 

F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S, W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 
F.R.H.S. CE. 


Edited by Е. Ј. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52, LONG ACRE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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Velox 


Velox is the most helpful and beautiful paper 
that an amateur photographer can use. 


Helpful—because it is so simple to use and 
because it is made in two grades, each 
for a special type of negative. 


СИТЕ reason of its pure black image 
and its faithful rendering of brilliant 
high lights and deep shadows. 


Vigorous Velox ts for thin flat negatives : 1t sup- 
plies the missing contrast and saves the picture. 


Soft Velox 15 for negatives of ordinary contrast: 
it gives rich, harmonious and pleasing prints. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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IMME 
A Happy Thought. 


rte i Hn HE HEU TTL E toe ppy ihougnt. 


wonder why it is that most people 
seem always to give the wrong 
Т. thing to the wrong person. Pm 
MA Үү thinking of Christmas presents 
её of course. My plan is to leave it 
entirely to my friends ** BOOTS." 
That is, I just toddle round there quite 
certain I shall find the right thing for 
everybody at the price I want to pay. 
I like to prove things where I can, so 
Ill let you look at the list of things 
Гуе bought this year. 


N 


NN 


\№ 


% Pride of Eton’s” hristmas List. 


и ШИГИТҮТТҮҮҮҮҮҮГТҮГҮҮГГГГҮТГҮГҮГИГҮГҮГГГҮҮГҮҮ ГҮ 


NN 


PATER. He's a "Special," so I give him a "Flash Lamp." 
FOOTS have them in all styles and prices 


: аала mens 
vtov 3:1. : аре 
TN атсан" o 1407 
ms, « у > * 


NN 


MATER. A ripping pair of Opera Glasses—she hates borrowin 
other people's. I paid 38/6; 4! еге are other prices, 
course, both better and cheaper qualities. 


EDITH Some Sister !—she's awfully keen on Snapshots, so what 


—m 
ТТ... 


4 
22 a better than a Camera ?— prices from 21/- to £10. 
2 - MOLLY. Somebody else's Sister—a handsome framed Enlargement 
ZZ of your humble's—prices from about 7/6 complete. Orders 
2 for these should, however, be placed at once. 


BASIL My brother—not quite decided whether to give him a 
'" Primus” or " Meccano " Outfit—they're both equally 
good Outfits 3/9 to 50/- 


JONES My chum—a Brownie Camera [as a peace offering]. Prices 
Minor. from 5/6. 


For all my sundry—Pals at home and Pals across the sea—l've 
bought a box of Olympic Greeting Cards—the best I've ever struck— 
price per box 1/-—and some Woodberry Wallets and Photo Calendars. 
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itorial. | 

It is curious that amateur photographers 
know, on the whole, more about German 
manufacturers than the riders of any other 
hobby at all. 

What is the marking on your anastigmat 
lens, for instance? 

And where did that natty little vest or 
side pocket, or folding or focal-plane hand 
camera you have laid by, come from in the 
first place? Lots of them—thousands— 
came from cities where you would now be | 
howled at, chased, reviled, and beaten, if | 
you but set foot in their streets and spoke 
your native tongue ! 

And now take a fancy journey into Bel- 
gium, and let us hold up (would that | 
we could! you say) that burly blond | 
officer in field grey, who is acting as 
overseer at the railway station while 
hundreds of Belgian men and vouths are 
being sent off into Germany as slaves, their 
women crying bitterly and screaming about 
the goods-train into which the men and boys 
are being packed, van after van, like sheep. 
Open this officer's binocular case and look 
at the maker's name. This officer, who 
would fell you with the flat of his sword if 
he but saw you behind him, probably | 
carries glasses bearing exactly the same | 
name as that upon your most cherished 
lens ! | == == SSS SSS eS 

And now, since jus ees ч m our ша, | ^ 
come out to sea, and let us alight upon that 
wicked-looking U-boat which is, i hie the sailor | Will Shakespeare 
phrase, UM RIPE M оше ы the € | ‘ 
room” of an honest old British tramp steamer 
that has carried your cheeses, your bacon. and | and the Written Letter. 


your butter to you for the last twenty years 
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This charming picture was made оп an Imperial Fiashlight plate by the light of an ordinary 
incandescent gas burner. A good example of Evening Portraiture at Home. 


without a mishap. Down in the belly of this 

les bert x Mt B E AUS Wb We believe it is correct that Shakespeare, | FROM CANA DA.—''Our store in this city 
: "€ ABS 2с P ane adimi | was out of the plates I asked for once, years 

you know the name as well as you know that of England's most myriad-minded writer, left back, and supplied me IMPERIAL plates 


any other photographic article. | no written letters. At any rate, the only 
"Tis a pity, we now think, do we not? All | handwriting of his that survives is repre- 


we can now do is to hope for better things for ue K : А 
ever in the future—English photographic goods sented by a few signatures. The grapholo 
gists or writing-readers have not had much 


with English trade marks. па 
You will be interested, in this connection, to to work upon from William Shakespeare. 


| 
learn that the plate-making industry has always Dr. Conan Doyle, who endeavoured to 


| instead. 1 took issue with the salesman, as I 
| then had great faith in another brand. How- 
| ever, I accepted plates and used them too 
Now, since that time I have used hundreds of 
Imperial Plates—and Imperials only. I am 
convinced that I get twice as much value out 
of Imperials as I get from any other make, and 
I know most others, 1 want to say right here 
that I get better and more uniform results with 
| Imperial Plates than I ever had before." 


been almost entirely free from Germanic trade “deduce” (like his immortal detective would 


contracts. Even before the war almost the based ) th si: “lade t died 
only emulsion-making material or ingredient | TAYO Cone) the nervous Malady trom мсп 


obtained from present enemy countries was | Shakespeare died, chose to do so from Ыы To put the matter Winnipegly, that is some 
bromide. | curious gradual degeneracy of the poet's | testimonial. 
Imperial Plates are, and have been, in this | written signatures on wills and other dated Here, again, isonefrom nearer home, King's 


way absolutely BRITISH in their manufacture, | documents. Shakespeare, however, like | Cross, N.: ''Though an amateur (of some 
ever since they first saw the light weil over a most human people, greatly loved written experience certainly), it recently fell to my lot 
quarter of a century ago. Ina way,it is some- letters. His plays are full of references to photograph a private collection of Italian 
ing > эго | now—manutacturer and ; , . ajolica, stained e à a in; 

thing to feel proud of no А actu er | to their charm. And we sometimes think majolica, stained glass, etc., the predominant 
user alike. The film user is not quite so fortu- | that f OEE miari | colours being orange, deep blue, red and green. 
. . . . »17 =) , [a4 21 > , А = ` А А é { x 

nate as the plate user in having British only iat even It we printed in Qur pages regularly | Experiments quickly proved that МОМ. 
goods; but the foreign films, anyway, are made the Shakespearian quotation, Let me | FILTER Imperial plates met the case most 
bv a friendly or a neutral nation. The man 
| 


QM 


hear from thee by letters" (" Two Gentlemen | admirably, and the final result has been seven 


who uses plates, however, of any kind, if made of Verona"), we could not receive more, dozen negatives of excellent printing quality 
in Britain, knows that he 15 using all-British and more pleasing, letters from our readers P.S. In one or two cases | have tried a three- 
goods always. than we do. Said a character in “The Merrv times filter, but the results were unsatisfac (ОТУ, 


Wives.” “I have a letter here whose con- and I rephotographed with your NON-FILTER 
А plates, without filter.'' 


tents you will wonder at. ‚5о say we of Have YOU had any interesting experiences 

what is to follow. Also: "Jove and mv | with Imperial Plates? We are always glad 

THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE CO., LTD., stars be praised! Here is a postcript!" | to hear from our friends and to reply to all 
CRICKLEWOOD. LONDON. N.W. ' (“Twelfth Night"). | communications received." Р 


No country in the world makes better dry 
plates than does England. It is difficult to find 
an English plate of poor quality. 
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| Bright snaps 
| оп dull days! 


SE At one time the photographic 
x * season" lasted only during 
a the summer months. Thanks 
pd to Aldis lenses, however, the 


; old order of things has been 
i changed, and the wise photo- 
Z grapher's * season " now lasts 
twelve months every year. The 
Aldis four-five is a lens that 
will give a bright snap on a dull 
winter's day, and is in conse- 
quence the ideal lens for winter- 
work as well as for high-speed 
work in the summer time. It 
will pay you to learn more 
about this famous lens. 


After the War 


you will want an Aldis. 
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“4 Possibly you would be glad to get hold of 
el опе even now, but Aldis lenses are scarce at 
>H the present time. This is due to the fact 


"| that we have been obliged temporarily to 
xel discontinue their manufacture and to devote 
X| our whole attention to very important work. 
*| We are now booking orders, however, for 
х4 delivery as soon as we can commence manu- 
"* facturing them once more. Let us know 
**| your special requirements, so that we can 
zl advise you as to the most suitable lens for 
| your purpose. It will cost you nothing, and 
**| places you under no obligation. We are still 
А) as pleased as ever to explain any lens diff- 
**| culty or to send on our illustrated booklets 
кх 

et: These booklets are quite free, and are really 
x first-class productions. A postcard addressed 
У as below will bring them to you by return. 
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An criginal and inexpensive frame 
for Photographs and Pictures, 
Permanent and Artistic. 
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| By means of this invention which consists of а 
simple metal edging it 1з possible to frame any 
| picture, print or photograph in a permanent and 
arustic manner in a minute. 
The edging is made in lengths of 2?4", 3", 314", 
34" & upwards by !4 inches to 1514 inches and 
any size within these limits can be supplied with 
Glass, Strut and Suspender rings suitable for 
upnght or oblong positions. 
No tools, glue or accessories necessary. 


Dll art enamel finish in Brown, Grey, Black 
and Green, also Gilt. 


Patented in all countries. 


Obtainable from the leading 
Photographic Dealers. 
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Velox 


lor winter evenings 


You can make your prints оп Velox by 
any artificial light, and in any room in 
the house. You don't need a dark room 
—because you can print in comfort by 
the fireside. More ‘than that, you can 
get the best results your negatives will 
give by using Vigorous Velox for your 
flat negatives, and Soft Velox for all 
other negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Au revoir ! 


OR a number of weeks I've 

written about BOOTS and 

their good work, and now I 
hear a rumour that I may leave School 
this term. Should this happen— it will 
only mean a broader and bigger life for 
me and more opportunities for pursuing 
my snapshot habits and, I hope, more 
money available to spend with BOOTS. 
I've my eye on several spiffing things 
which unfortunately I've not had time 
to mention. However, I shall keep in 
touch with you, and if I sign myself in 
future ‘‘ Pride of my own Platoon " it 
will not matter —BOOTS will remain 
the same and I, too, shall remain their 
staunch friend. 


< By the way — BOOTS have a glori- 
ous array of just the very things for 
Present-giving. Гуе already bought 
mine there—take my advice and do 
likewise. s " 
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300 


Ihe Chemists 


600 BRANCHES. 


Chief London Branch : 
182, Regent Street, W. $68 
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GOLDONA 


* The Self-toning Paper 
of Unequalled Quality." 


In the various grades and 
surfaces of  Goldona the 
photographer has the means 
at hand of producing, in the 
simplest way, prints equiva- 
lent to cool or warm toned 
P.O.P., warm brown carbons, 
and sepia gravures. The 
new. Matt- White Goldona 
yields prints of surpassing 
quality and charm. Get a 
packet to-day. 


Of all Dealers or from Griffin s, 
Sole Manufacturers, 


Al KINGSWAY, LONDON 


d 


are À 1.” 


The locations of our photographer 
friends are not always of the best; 
they cannot all enjoy the advan- 
tages of clear air, bright light and 
pleasant surroundings, 
means to cope with difficulties of 
lighting and exposure are always 


THE GEM DRY PLATE CO., Ltd. 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND Стан News.—July 3, 1916. 


ERSE FARA OF A. NEW VOLUME. 


“SATISFACTION 


handy when GEM Plates are the 
photographer's standby. Our cor- 
respondent has proved this to his 
own satisfaction, and it is open to 
all brothers of the craft to have the 
same pleasure in their productions. 


One of our regular customers 
writes :—“ | am more than satis- 
fied with the results obtained on 
GEM Salon Plates. j 
completed a series of views of 
this district, and despite the smoke 
and murky і 
which we аге troubled, the results 
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MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET, "PERFECT PRINTS," POST FREE, 


QVALITY = highest possible. 


300 H. ð D. 


Light Filter, 
OF ALL DEALERS, 


PLUS,” 


During a cheery conversation the 


other day, it was remarked 


“ Ever since | started using GEM 


Plates I've had an easy mind. 
get sparklin 


The LETO Photo ZXCaterials Co., 


1n pmi Ha Ha warn enti nu ug nus z 


negatives, bright, 
with plenty of life and vim. And 
how they help printing along! 
They say a good negative is half 
the battle ; my negatives, on GEM 


ee 


Self-Screen . 
` ORTHO | 

The plate for correct rendition in mono- =: 
Er chrome, of Yellows and Greens, without a ii 


` and ELLIOTT & SONS, Ltd., Barnet, Herts, :: 


Plates, are a good three-fourths!" 


. CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.H. 


PAPERS 


For distinctive contact prints and enlargements 


BROMIDES: In Smooth, Rough, Carbon - 


* Glossy Surfaces. Thin 


ick Substances, and White 


and Cream Tints, 
У С Р А For Fireside Printing. Soft, 
. 56 5 Normal, and Vigorous Grades, 
B. B : Yields a charming Brown-black 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 
WELLINGTON & WARD, Elstree, Herts. 


AXE BRAND 


for Best Results, 
Ordinary, Special 
Orthochrome, or 


IMPERIAL 


NON-FILTER 


Registered. for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as second-class news matter i int the United Sta States, 


tone by direct development. 


Landscape: 


Technically Summer has a 
just begun; Nature has a 

in store for you! For Summer 
landscapes use Imperial Plates 
and an Imperial Exposure 
Meter or Reckoner (Is. each), 


ee, йы. чк 
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Use Imperial 


< OF WORLD-WIDE FAME. -2 


SELTONA 


Lid., 1, Crutched Friars, London, Е.С. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS, 
DYES, ANp CHEMICALS, 


FUERST BROTHERS, 


L7; -PHILPOT \ LANE,” LONDON, 


Е.С. 


Rapid, 
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i5 (Тас МШЧҮ COMPETITIONS 
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“THe A. P. AND Р. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shiliings’ worth of materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production: the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. lm 
addition, a prize equal in value fo the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week.  Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of “The А.Р.” 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Tue A, P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 
enum if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THE A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
or criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or matcrials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. \ 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. Class П. 
Н. Stableford, 103, Lightwoods Road, Birmingham. (Title . G. С. Wink, Glasgow ; R. M. Fanstone, Romsey ; P. J. Lamb, 


f * 56 = ae PT ы : ~ ` 
of print, The Leisure Hour.") Technical data Plate, Bristol; E. К. Minty, Blackpool; Miss A. Morgan, Sutton; 


Barnet super-speed ; exposure, I sec.; stop, L/16; time of , : f 
dav, 3 p.m., March; developer, pyrg-soda ; printing process, J. A. Browne, Stratíord ; Mrs. B. Chennell, Worcester. 


bromide enlargement, toned. 


t, 

The Second Prize to Filson Young, 124, Ebury Street, S.W. 
(Title of print, “ H.M.S. Queen Mary in the North Sea.’’) 
Technical data: Kodak film; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; stop, 
F/6.8; time of day, 3 p.m., February ; printing process, bromide. 


Class Ш, 


The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
placed in Class III. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss D. Day, тоо, South Street, BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


Bishop's St . (Ti i Н к i ; e 

d PER e es P ee uds lS : The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Н. Mansfield, 36, Mayfield 

stop, F/5.6; time of day, noon, July; developer, pyro-soda ; Road, Carlton Hill, Notts. (Title of print, “ Good Friends."') 

printing process, bromide. Technical data: Plate, Royal Standard Lightning; exposure, 
reri 6 secs. ; lens, Bausch and Lomb; stop, F/16; time of day, 4 

The Mounting Prize to E. J. Mowlam, 27, Outram Road, p.m., May; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromide. 
Southsea. (Title of print, '" Julnar.") Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Anti-screen ; exposure, 1-100th sec.; lens, Cooke; Beginners? Class. 


stop, Е/6.5; time of day, noon, August; developer, rytol; -T : t ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. W. C. Wright, Belfast ; A. E. Martin, Antrim; F. H. Trippas, 
Birmingham ; N. E. Kecble, W. Dulwich ; A. W. Mason, Ber- 
Hon. Mention. wickshire; T. E. Wyrill, Chelmsford; E. D. Bortoletti, Bir- 
"A А : mingham ; D. Fish, Dublin; E. Champion, Stratford; Miss 
Miss Е. M. Ambler, Bradford; С. W. Perkin, Wakefield ; А r Sheffield : 
- : Ww Bamford, Thornton Hough; Mrs. B. Wragg, Shefheld; A. 
Geo. F. Prior, Chingford; Wm. Н. Jones, Leytonstone; R. Bryde, Leeds; P. Stoton, Woodford; H. Ballard, Westcliff ; 
Forscutt, Southend-on-Sea ; E. Martin, Bristol; J. Н. Saunders, : Round ; 
à à Ni й | С. К. B. Thompson, Downham Hall; J. Round, Langley ; 
Leeds ; Rear-Admiral Stuart Nicholson, Grimsby ; H. Warner, Н. H. Roberts, London, E.; A. E. Diamond, London, E. ; 
Hammersmith. R. G. Smith, London, E. (2); C. Carlyle, Dublin; C. Smith, 
Class 1. : Sheffield; H. H. Cuthbert, Shortlands; N. Gale, Clapham 
P. Newman, Erdington; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; D. Common; M. Miller, Preston; N. Standing, Barnoldswick ; 
Levy, Clapham; J. H. Bennard, Grasby; E. House, London, W. Reed, Ramsbury (2); J. M. Smart, W. Norwood; W. West, 
W.C.; H. Jacobs, Greenwich; F. Andrada, Madrid (2); F. Stockton; C. Whitfield, Colwyn Bay; H. Mansfeld, Carlton 
Bendelow, Birmingham; A. H. Crick, Kew; R. F. Thompson ; Hill; Miss D. Peters, Newcastle; А. H. Daniels, Mitcham ; 
L. J. Stephens, Cardiff; S. T. Potter, Finchley; J. Percy, B. Chambers, Falmouth; R. J. Kennedy, Glasgow; Mrs. 
Sidcup; T. Plowright, Mansfield. E. Somers, Reigate. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOCRAPHER 
AND PHOTOORAPHIO NEWS. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. . “Ano PHOTOORAPMIO NEWS. BEGINNERS COUPON ONLY. 
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2e R 
Prints must reach the office not later Available until up | Prints must reach the ofice not Avatiable until 
than the first post on Friday, July 16, 1910. ес later than the first post on Friday. July 16, 1918. 
Bu ; 
Title of PHONES Oana ОТТ ah esl ЛУК 38 Title of Print ........... наннын ын ы DENTS dba LS "за бее етоаеаре ORE тез эче өзө обед воо ове 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, Яд Р то uds н ишер, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Devcloper, and Printing Plat d LINTRREPERNINE CITIES of eve oper, a ren sng rocess qot ueeses eoe a a a bE ees sens a ees ss 
e96*00009€92590990008€6959200925025259*49094€909 *40^590499009090999*900060090900€900000929 10 60600000206 0000005000 00000 о о оороооовоов овоот OSE 2 o LINE "SCENES е СТОРИ POM ОКЕАНСКЕ B ERR 
p OE a RE MR RE ATE E UE T. P E gins eae ias E d DUE M AD е < €$992060494,*99098098*9**9600209956800918506209€069090960 EHH 9240992509899 99 25p«€9a4095nh€0600560B509 599959999 cteese see US5D^29 Фосоовоое зо» 
ees och vic La E d ч“ DECLARATION.—I hercby declare that 1 am a bona-fide Amateur Phot pher. that 
Deca maT herey declare that сын wae dome By mel | | BE | the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry 4 I have never won a Prize ina Photographic Competition or Exhibition. Í agree to 
V (if a lad ‘te M Miss) З Fr. abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry, 
. йн : 5 А © m : &А өт iid VL pd ld ED MOS ME d aH Name (sf a lady, write Mrs. or М$5)................... **59509059906 **99s909958 960. 00ософое 
© . one 
Address... eene iig ad NC FAM E ERGE ы S e | Address......... Vas iu NUR MES ARR Л Г eS E ОГРАНИ T 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 20 IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if Its return 
ıs dered a sutüciently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 3 is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Edltor caunot be responsible for loss or delay. о enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here......... . whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed lor return. 


OR State lere... isses ese whether stamped addres 
Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ А аео ттарвегеас Waco ктен 


Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.” 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Teohnioal, Plotorial, or other matters. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING. WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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July 3, 1916. 


PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
(continued from facing page). 


OLOURED ENLARGEMENTS, 2s. 11d., 
J 38. lld., 4s. 11d., 6s. 11d. (postage, 6d.) ; 
Copying, 3d. "Trial orders solicited. Teak 
Developing Tanks (any size, 3 days), Show- 
cases, Enlargement and Fancy Frames. 

oderate prices ; workmanship, quality, and 
services guaranteed.—Tress, 4, Rathbone 
Place, W. | 


XOPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any i as en эга or re- 


duced, quarter, 6d. whole, 
ls. Od.; postage, 3d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 


Furniss, “The Studio,” 254, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


NLARGEMENTS.—If you want perfect 
Enlargements, at the following prices— 
Unmounted—10 by 8, 8d.; 12 by 10, 10d.; 
15 by 12, 1s. ; 20 by 16, 1s. 4d. Mounted and 
nicely finished—1s. 7d., 28. 4d., 2s. 10d., 
6d., respectively. From prints, 6d. 
extra; postage extra—have them done at 
The Rembrandt pnlerging Co., 221 


„ Hamp- 
stead Road, London, N.W. Established over 
10 years. 


4 NLARGEMENTS.—Ubiwnounted: 10 b 

8, 1s. ; 12 by 10, 1s. 24297 25 by 12, Is. od. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, 1а. 9d.; 12 
by 10, 2s. 3d.; 15 by 12, 5з. 3d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free.—E. L. Sorivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


O 20,000 Customers all over the world. 
If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 
cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

free of charge.—Hackett's Works, 


amples ; 
"RV S Road, Liverpool, E. 


Vanoi 
ЕКЕН PRINTS in Colour 

. supplie% m Autochromes, etc. on 
tri-colour negatives by new process (patent 
applied for) All descriptions of Colour 
Reproduction undertaken. Expert advice 
and  instructions.— W. Т. ^ Wilkinson, 5, 
North Road, Highgate Village, London, N. 


JOSTCARD PRINTING.— Bromide, matt 

or enamelled, 10d. per dozen, 9s. 64, 
per gross. Best work only, and promptly 
ера. Price list and samples free.— 
E. Serivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


ETOUCHING. — Best work. Cabinet 

Ay head, 6d.; three-quarter length, 3d.'; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash and 
postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 3, Orchard 
Street, Canterbury. 


ETOUCHING.—High-class work at your 

own prices. Cash and postage with 

order.—E. Gray, 90, Columbia Road, 
Grimsby. 


l ETOUCHING by a Gold Medallist; cus- 
tomer's prices. Artist in black and 
white, sketches, water and oil paintings. 
Animal painter.—J. Christopher. Mitchell, 
Bartholomew Close, Exeter, Devon. 


S AFETY RAZOR BLADES Re-sharpened 
А) by electricity ; ls. per doz., post paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.—Naylor’s, 44, Ark. 
wright Road, Preston. 


‚Р.К. FILMS Developed, 6d. 8; Prints, 

ditto. Enlarged to postcard size, 1s. 6d. 

dozen.—Baker, 89, Selhurst Road, South 
Norwood. 
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Situations. 


WANTED, Experienoed Man for Photo- 
graphic Apparatus Repairs, specially 
for roller-blind, metal, and focal. plane 
shutter work; preference given to experi- 
enced man; good remuneration;  per- 
тапепсу ; splendid experience.—Apply City 
Sale and Exchange, 9, Westmoreland Build- 
ings, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED 


Any: size up to Postcard ... 


| SAN FRANCISCO f 


Owing to the restriction on the import 
of magazne, CAMERA CRAFT 
can em a now be supplied by post until 
further notice. Readers desiring to 
continue should send 8/6, one year's 
subscription, to 


Sole British Agent: 
FRANCIS COLLAS, 
3, Wine Orrice Court, Freer STREET, E.C. 


“ле atkins’ 
o 
c/ napshot 


RIGHT FOR KODAKS. 


NE W—also one for STUDIO. 
WATKINS METER CO., HEREFORD, 


(Supplement) 9 


QUALIS 


“To make a thing as it should be made." 


COME TO US FOR 
PERFECTLY 
PRODUCED 


ENLARGEMENTS 


PERFECTLY 
PRINTED 


POSTCARDS 
The QUALIS PHOTO CO., 


133, FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 
Telephone - Putney 1276. 


САМЕ КА s зоодо 


ЕХСНАМСЕ D. 


CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS POST FREE. 


f WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC EXCHANCE,L'? 


Wit, OXFORD STREET. 


44/3, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF THE 


‘ KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 


200 


PAGES 


Full of Interesting Articles by Experts. 


2D., 


WEEKLY. 


THE KINEMATOGRAPH LIBRARY. 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY (8s. 6d. per ann.) 

MONTHLY FILM RECORD (5s, per ann.) 
HANDBOOK OF KINEMATOGRAPHY 

(2nd Edition, 6s. ба.) 

KINEMATOGRAPH YEAR BOOK, DIARY & 

DIRECTORY (Paper 1s. d., Cloth 2s. 11d.) 

CINEMATOGRAPHIST'S LICENSING d | 

^. : 

PLAYING TO PICTURES (?nd Edition, 2s. 104.) 


Prices nre Carriage Free 


E. T. HERON & CO, LTD. 


FILM HIRER'S READY RECKONER (7d.) 
HOW TO RUN A PICTURE THEATRE 
(2nd Edition 3s.) 
KINE KARTOONS (The Trade Punch). (54.) 
HOW TO FORM, CONDUCT AND MANAGE 
A PICTURE THEATRE COMPANY (Is. 24.) 
PICTURE AND VARIETY THEATRE 
ACCOUNTS (5s. 104.) 
THE SHOWMAN'S ADVERTISING а ay 
з. 
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PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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IO (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


B est results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used; 8} X6}, 8d. ; 
10X8, 10d. į 12x 10, 18, $15 12, 18. 6d. § up to 40 X 30; special quotations 
for quantities; carefully mounted on suitable best quality plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 846}, 19. 6@,; 10x8, 18. 9d. ; 12x10, 23. За. ; 
15x12, 38. ; making negatives from copy, 84. ; sepia 20 per cent extra. 
All Enlargements are now Charged 33+ © on above prices. 
If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. A recent unsolicited testimonial:— 
Many thanks for Enlargements. Considering they were copied from 
photos they are little short of marvellous. - Your guarantee of ' the best 
result the negative will yield,' is no boast, but an honest statement," 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass ; matt 
and velvet surfaces. 
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For ALL BRAN 
OF PHOTOGRAPH 
UNSURPASSED _ 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. ie 
VIEW CARDS. CRITICAL DEFINITI 


` Ы a2 
va QUICK DESPATCH. 4 Subjects Allowed. RAPIDITY — ` 'IELD 
N SE". 


HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with | EE ЛАШЫ І 

рог. printed letters by exclusive process; speciality, CRISP AND „кы. 
celluloid border titles. , m. Tes 

All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at prices NEGATIVAS S Pe 
consistent with good quality, Terms C.W.O. 2: ЖШ 94 | 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


DROEGE б CO, 


Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


43, COMERAGH ROAD, "87, кензінотон, 


Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 
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DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET з: APPLIC 


PROFITABLE 
CAMERA 
WORK. The Trade Mark Î 


P HOTOGRAP HY ON ALL THINGS PHOTOGRAPHIC, 


for the 


PRESS ... PROFIT 


Revised and Re-written by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. |. 


(Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER). 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 


BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 
CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES. 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS- 
LIGHT PAPERS. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON REQUEST. 


CONTENTS. 
The Kind of Photographs that Sell. 
How to Secure the Photographs. 
How to Sell the Photographs. 
Picture Postcards, Permits. 


List of Illustrated Papers that buy 
Photographs. 


Press Agents, &с. 
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` 2™PP S440 


Lid. 


Cloth boards, 1/- net. Postage, 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 


52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. 
ADELAIDE. AUCKLAND, N.Z, 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


GSN 
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PRICE TWOPENCE. CREAR A LANTERN paie m 
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The Gnome. 


In deep despair—a sorry state— 

I said, '' ‘Tis little use to try 

For colour - values with this 
plate; ' 

When suddenly acry * f 

I Mas and looked around the 


Behold T a little £nome, 


li 


Who sang aloud, "Away with 


Just tt an orthochro 
Your (тоноо А уе will all be 
о'е 


| 
el aint EE 
i 


Аз plsteo-- be kind you used— 
axe m to you and many 


But pomi FEE abused, 
IMPERIAL ORTHO'S — don't 


forget: 4 
ORTHO'S, IMPERIAL BRAND!' 


I used them ; and I find them yet 
THE FINEST IN THE LAND. 
06+094۰ 


ие ИН | : 
ТО ШШ + 


N.B,— Pertinent pars about 
these perfect plates appear 
in "Imperial Notes" in this 
journal every little while, 
Whatever you tear out, keep 


in, 


ШИТ 


дес, e А reader 
(H. C.P ‘I always read 
و‎ Notes FIRST — $0 


73 
у ein 1 OEP MAN өле eine m rn d 


interesting і" 


STICK TO YOUR 


EE M os News IMPERIALS! 
Ё No. 1,682 КУ ERR. МЕЛ Ме = ! 
| ELLE DEI ч aS Tert IUe at RECS NIS 
u 
1 REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. Registered for transmission to Canada by the Canadian Magazine Post, and as secoad-class news matter in the United States, 
T 
T 
f | 
6 | 
| Sun & PAPERS | 
» | 
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Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (4} X 31), 3d. 


[ PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO. Lid, | 


Plates for Winter Work. 


'XTREME (400 Н. & D): for quickest exposures by day or artificial light. 


| ‘XTRA SPEEDY (350 H. & D.: 
throughout the world. 


ANTI-SCREEN (300 H. & D): renders Yellows and Greens correctly in mono- 
chrome without a light filter, 


LANTERN & S.C.P.LANTERN : for Lantern Slides, Decorative Transparencies, etc, 


Stocked by ALL. Dealers. 
WELLINGTON б WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


А general favourite with photographers 


дни! "ишини TIT нишин ши ——  ————————— PEE минн 
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QVALITY - highest possible. QVALTTY — highest possible. 
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ИГИТ ТТҮГҮТҮТҮГТҮҮГҮҮ LLELLELLLLTELLTES 


PAGET GASLIGHT 


(GRAVURA). 
(Glossy, Satin, or Matt.) 


“a Rak A TO RNAS 
" 


OUTOA 


| ‘Gaslight Papers | | 


Bromide Papers 


Sample Packet of either of these surfaces, HT T — —— f 
$4 34 x 2}, 4} x 34, or 6 x 4}, M VIGOROUS AND SOFT GRADES. || H i 12 CHARMING GRADES iH 
| post free in the United Kingdom. : BEST FOR LITTLE PRINTS. i d FOR PICTURE MAKING. iH 
+ Ё, шиини nuwt nnmis Е = a im (rmm mim au nn ШИТҮҮҮТҮТТҮТҮҮҮ имиш = Н 
PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., OF ALL DEALERS: aho ELLIOTT & SONS, Lid, BARNET. Hi 
Watford. І 
ORMA А semi- 
NINE VARIETIES,— PORTRAIT (sot) „ы ы отба 
VIGOROUS "NE м 


Шога Gaslight Paper can be exposed, developed, and fixed by gaslight, lamplight, or other-artificial light. 
The Paper for Home Work,—a child can use it, —NO DARK (ROOM ‘NEEDED. 


From al! Dealers and ILFORD Limited. ILFORD. LONDON. ENGLAND. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A LIST or PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


issued from the Offices of 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, " 52, Long Acre, Lon London, W.C. 


Elementary and General Text Books. 


DICTIONABY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. New edition, revised 


EARLY WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, С.Е. 


EXPOSURE, How to Ensure Correct. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON...  .. 


DEVELOPMENT MADE EASY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . — 


NEGATIVES, To Make Bad Negatives боой 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON . 


PHOTOGRAPHY, The Principles of Simple 
: By FRED W. SPARROW, R.N. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S NOTE BOOK AND 
CONSTANT COMPANION. 
By Rev. Е: C. LAMBERT, М.А. ... 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER .. ... .. 


PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR 


MOUNTS AND FRAMES, and How {© 
Make Them. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


PORTRAITUBE: Home Portraiture mode 
Eas 
By 4 HORSLEY HINTON . 


Technical, Optics, Chemistry, &с. 


LENS, A First Book of the. 
By C. WELBORNE PIPER... ... 


EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By C. J. LEAPER, F.C.S. ... 
CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By C. F. TOWNSEND 2s 
LENS, THE. 
By THOS. BOLAS, F.I.C., and GEO. E. 
BROWN, Е.С. á 


COLOUB-CORBECT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. E. KONIG, and E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEVELOPERS. 
Ву GEO. E. BROWN, F.L.C. ... 


eee 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY, First Steps in. 


By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.H.S. 


Art, Portraiture, Hand Camera Work, a. 
ART PHOTOGRAPHY, Snort chapters on. 


By Н. P. ROBINSON .. 


PRACTICAL PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. Part I. Pus 
Part II. 
Parts I. and II. in one volume 
PICTURE-MAKING BY IUSOUSAERY: 
By H. P. ROBINSON .. 


PORTRAITURE FOR AMATEURS WITH- 
OUT A STUDIO. 

By Rev. F. C. Part I. (Technical) ... 

LAMBERT, M.A. Part II. (Pictorials vss 

París I. and II. in one volume ЕА 


PLEASE 


Price 
N 


.| 6d. 


Post- 


ett.| age. 


7/6 


|| RETOUCHING, The Art o 
By J. HUBERT 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. : 
` By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


MOVING OBJECTS, The Photography of 
By Dr. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, F.R.P.S 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. ... 


ROLL AND CUT FILMS: How to Photo- 
graph with. 
By JOHN A. HODGES, F.R.P.S. ... 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS 


GOTHIC es pd (Handbook to); 
By T. PERKINS, M.A 


PORTFOLIO ОЕ PICTURES 6 Photo- 
gravures 15} x 11). 
Ву A. HORSLEY HINTON... ... 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR. 
The Illustrated Annual of Pictorial 


Photography ` Stiff i 
Ready in December. Cloth ^. was 


Printing Processes, Lantern Work, &c. 


A B C GUIDE TO AUTOTYRE CARBON 
PRINTING, The. ... 


BROMIDE PRINTING. 
By Rey. Е. C. LAMBERT, М.А, ... 


CARBON PRINTING. 
Ву E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. .. ... 


OIL AND BROMOIL PROCESSES. 
By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., and S. L. 
COULTHURST, F.R. P.S. 8 


PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. i 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON ... i 


P. О.Р. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


PHOTO-AQUATINT ; or, The биш: Bichro- 
mate Process. 
By ALFRED MASKELL and ROBERT 
DEMACHY D» 


SHS their Production and 
By G. RODWELL SMITH 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN 
SLIDES, How to. 
By RICHARD PENLAKE 


LANTERN, The, and How to Use it. 
By GOODWIN NORTON and JUDSON 
BONNER . N 


LANTERN- SLIDE MAKING. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 


PLATINUM TONING. 
By LYONEL CLARK . 


TONING BROMIDES AND LANTERN 

SLIDES. 
By C. оа SOMERVILLE, 
F.R.P.S. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN GORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


December 25, 1916. 
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Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


` Wratten Pan- hromatic 
with "A ” Filter. 


You should use Wratten Panchromatic 
Plates for all indoor photographs. They 
enable you to secure the natural tones of the 
furniture and other articles in the room. 
Note the difference in the two photographs 
of a violin. 

Write fer free booklet, ** Real Orthochromatism." 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Ordinary Plate. 


Ross Lenses 


undoubtedly the best for 
all branches of photography 


Examine a few photographs taken with a Ross 
Lens side by side with a few taken with other 
lenses. Use a powerful magnifying glass to help 
you in your examination. Note the exquisite 
definition, the splendid covering power and the 
absence of all faults due to aberrations of the 
lens in the pictures taken with the Ross Lens. 
You will come to the inevitable conclusion that 
Ross Lenses are the best for all branches of 
photography. 'There is а Ross Lens for every 
photographic purpose and to suit every type of 
camera. 


Let us send you our 
illustrated catalogue. 


Ross Ltd., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
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™ NATIONAL 


| 


One of Butcher's Famous Enlargers. 


WELL-MADE. Enlarger of simple 
but effective design that will be ap- 


preciated by the novice on account 


of its absence of complicated movements. 
Strongly constructed of polished oak, with 
large Russian iron lamp-house, with ruby side 
window and light-tight back curtain. 


The negative carrier takes ł-pl. negatives, is 
reversible, and cannot be inserted the wrong 
it is made longer than the carrier stage 


to permit ample lateral adjustment. 


way ; 


The condenser is a 53-in. plano-convex, and 
double extending Russian iron cones prevent 
| leakage of light between the lamp-house and 
negative. 

Ample extension is provided by means of the 
sliding base and clamping screw. Fine focussing 
adjustment is provided by the rack and pinion 
fitted to the Petzval objective. 

A splendid example of British workmanship 
and value. 


d 


eee 
8. 


dade lens and 53-їп. + 
condenser 


Picture-making 
Mortimer, 


N., post free 


24-p Instruction book, '' 


by Enlarging,” by F. J. 


Editor of the A. P. and P. 


on application. 


м. BUTCHER & SONS, L'^- 


CAMERA HOUSE, 
FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, 


DEALERS. 


E.C. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


BARGAINS IN HICH-GRADE SECOND-HAND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


3-pl. Shew reflex, 6} in. Ross F/4.§ 3-foci Homo- 
centric anastigmat, long extension, Goerz Model A 
focal-plane shutter, 1-roth to  r-r,oooth, bulb 
speeds 1-8th to 5 seconds, reversing back, screen, 
Mackenzie-Wishart slide, 12 envelopes, and case; 
cost e IOS. ; £11 125. 6d. 

P.C. Staley Britisher reflex, Fulmanar F/6.8 
anastigmat, iris, skvshade, rack rise, long exten- 
sion, full-size top screen, detachable and reversible, 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, outside adjust- 
ments, revolving back, screen, 6 double slides, 
film-pack adapter, and leather case; cost £20 158. ; 
£13 17s. 6d. 

i-pl All-British Planex reflex, 6 in. Cooke F/4.5 
anastigmat, sunk iris mount, skyshade, rack rising 
front, long rack extension, fullsize top screen, 
deep hood, focal-plane shutter, $ second to 1-1,300th 
and time, outside adjustments, revolving back, 
screen, 4 double slides, leather case; cost £20; 
{то 10s. 

34 by 2} N. and С. latest square reflex, Carl 
Zeiss УП.а F/6.3 convertible otar, skvshade, 
micrometer, screen to rising front, triple extension, 
full-size top screen, deep hood, focal-plane shutter, 
1-8th to 1-800th, outside adjustments, pneumatic 
release, changing box, 3 slides, film-pack adapter 
and case: cost £50 ; £27 155. 

P.C. T.-P. latest reflex attachment, for con- 
verting any postcard camera into a reflex, T.-P. 
Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, and auto. 
*xposure stop; cost £8 105.; {2 18s. 6d. 

Lor Houghton's folding reflex, Cooke Series II. 
F/4.5 anastigmat, focussing, rising front, full-size 
top screen, deep hood, self-capping focal-plane 
shutter, r-roth to r-r,oooth and time, outside 
adjustments, revolving back, 3 best roller-blind 
double dark slides, film-pack adapter, leather case ; 
cost {£24 10s. ; {10 17s. 6d. 

5 by 4 Adams' reflex, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric 
anastigmat, skyshade, rising front, long rack exten- 
sion, focal-plane shutter, 1-10th to r-1,000th and 
time, outside adjustments, reversing back, screen, 
3 double slides, and case; cost £30; {5 7s. 6d. 

P.C. Adams’ triple-extension Videx de Luxe, 
Cooke F/4.5 Series II. anastigmat, skyshad^, rack 
rise, triple extension, double racks and pinions, 
full-size top screen, quick-wind Adams' Videx focal- 
plane shutter, speeds 1-8th to 1-8ooth and time, 
bulb speeds 1-8th to 3 seconds, revolving back, 
screen, 3 double slides; cost £40; {£16 16s. 


LENS BARGAINS. 


P.C. 7 in. Cooke Series II.a F/3.5 stigmatic anas- 
tigmat, iris; list price £11 11s. ; £8 17s. 6а. Р.С. 
T.-P. Cooke F/4.5 double anastigmat, sunk jris 
mount, 6; in. focus; £4 12s. 6d. 4-pl. 7 in. Goerz 
F/4.8 Celor convertible double anastigmat, focus- 
sing iris mount ; list price £8 10s. ; £6 75. 6d. 8 by 5 
8] in. Sickel F/6.8 Fulmanar convertible double 
anastigmat, sunk aluminium iris mount; list price 
£6; {3 15s. d-pl. 7 in. Goerz F/6.8 Dagor double 
anastigmat, sunk iris mount; lit price £7 §s.; 
{5 то. -pl. 7 in. Goerz latest F/6.8 Dagor соп- 
vertible double anastigmat, focussing mount, iris ; 
list price {8 ss.* £6 5s. P.C. 6j in. Ross F/4.5 
3-foci Homocentric anastigmat, aluminium iris 
mount; list price £7 10s.; £5 125. 6d. 5 by 4 
6 in. Cooke Series IV. F/5.6 anastigmat, iris mount ; 
list price £5 10s.; £3 7s. 6d. 5 by 4 6 in. Goerz 
F/4.8 Celor double anastigmat, sunk iris mount ; 
cost {6 10s. ; £4 18s. 6d. Stereoscopic pair of 5 in. 
Busch F/6 Detective Aplanats, iris mounts ; stock- 
soiled; £2 105. 5} in. Carl Zeiss Series Vll.a 
F/6.3 double Protar, in special N. and G. square 
reflex mount: list price {її 155.1 £7 105. 5 by 4 
5 in. Goerz Series I.b F/4.8, Celor double anastig- 
mat, iris mount; list price £6 ros.; {£4 185. 6d. 
6} in. Ross-Zeiss Series VII.a F,6.3 double Protar 
anastigmat, in Adams’ Minex mount; list price 

IO 155. {£7 155. Stereoscopic pair of 5 in. Goerz 

/6.8 Syntor double anastigmats, sunk iris mounts, 
mounted on panel for p.c. Marion Soho reflex ; 
{5 125. 6d. $-pl. 7 in. Hugo-Meyer F/4.8 Aristo- 
stigmat, sunk iris mount; list price £8 ros. ; £5 105. 
5 by 4 6 in. Beck F/4.5 Isostigmar anastigmat, 
aluminium iris mount; £3 15s ; list price £5 ss. 
5 by 4 5 in. Ross-Zeiss Series VIl.a F 7.7 double 
Protar, giving 114 in. and 7 in. in th- s‘nglets; list 
price £9 45.; £5 7° 6d. 


б. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 


LTD. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 


By arrangement with The Board 
of Trade, 


The City Sale & Exchange 


have purchased the whole of the 
remaining stock of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS and ACCESSORIES of the 
late Messrs. GOERZ & CO., London, 
valued at many thousands of pounds. 


Supplies of above specialities during 
the War can only be obtained frum 
THE CiTY SALE & EXCHANGE. 


Our purchase incladcs the whole of 
the remaining stock of 


GOERZ LENSES of every series, in all sizes, includ- 
ing Dagors, Dogmars, Syntors, Pantars, Tenastigmats, 
Telephotos, etc. etc., in Iris, Sunk, and Focussing 
Mounts; Caskets, Stereo. Pairs and Lenses in every 
type of shutter. 


GOERZ TENAX CAMERAS, of every series, in all 
sizes (including Stereo). both Roll-film and Plate 
models, Single and Double Extension. n the Manufoc, 
Taro and Autofoc series with Dagor Dogmar, and 
Tenastigmat lenses, іп both Compound and Ibso 
shutters, all s of Tenax accessories, in all sizes 
ane Tenax gors fer daylight and artificial 
ght. 
GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ CAMERAS, both Ordinary 
and Tropical models, in all sizes, including Stereo., 
with Dagor, Dogmar, Syntor and Pantar lenses, and 
all types of Goerz-Anschutz accessories, in all 
931208. 


GOERZ ENLARGERS, in all sizes, for both Daylight 
and Artificial Light 


GOERZ TELESCOPES (Astronomical and Terres- 
trial) and GOERZ RECORDING BAROGRAPHS. 


GOERZ ACCESSORIES of all kinds, and in all 
sizes, including Telephoto and Wide-Angle Lens 
Attachments, for use with Anschutz and Tenax Cameras, 
Dark Slides.Film-pack Adapters, Roll-holders, Changing 
Boxes, Magnifiers, Camera, Binocular, Tripod and 
Lens Cases, Developing Tanks, Autochrome Slides, 
Yellow Screens, Jena lass Filters, Autochrome 
Cutting Gauges, View-finders Panels, Tripods, Tripod 
Tops, Anschutz Extension Backs, and Stereoscopes 


THE ABOVE GOODS аге for disposal at PRE-WAR 
PRICES, and we shall be pleased 15 send Illustrated 
Catalogues of any of the above apparatus, with special 
quotations, immediately on application. 


IN VIEW OF THE FACT that the remaining Goerz 
Apparatus on the British Markets is only obtainable 
through us, and the supply is limited to our present 
holding, those interested should advise us promptly of 
their requirements, as on the disposal of this stock 
no further supplies will be obtainable. 


И you have а Goerz Camera or Lens, and require 
any additional accessory for same, such as extra slides, 
changing box, Telephoto lens, or such-like, immediate 
application must be made respecting your wants, to 
avoid disappointment. 


_ 34 by 2} Goerz C.D.V. Tenax, Goerz F/6.8 anas- 

tigmat, Compound shutter, focussing adjustment, 
screen, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, colour screen, 
Antinous release, and. leather case; {8 155. 

Very latest, stock-soiled 6 by r3 cm. Carl Zeiss 
stereoscopic and panoramic Polyicope: air of 
Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar lenses, changing box, film-pack 
adapter, and case; brand new: never used; cost 
{27 1S. ; £24 IIS. 

P.C. М. and С. Sibyl, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar lens, 
focussing, double rising front, М. and С. reflex 
finder, hooded screen, 6 slides, and film-pack adapter; 
cost {27 125.; #18. 

t-pl. N. and С. double-extension Sibyl de Luxe 
pocket, Carl Zeiss F/6.3 double Protar lens, double 
rising front, fully speeded shutter, back screen, 
6 slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; cost 
over (зо: {22 10$. 

3-pl. T.-P. tropical model Overseas brass-bound 
teak Duplex Ruby triple-extension reflex, Goerz 
F/6.8 Pantar (16 in. and 19 in. focus), rack rising 
front, full-size top screen, Unit self-capping focal- 
plane shutter, outside adjustments, revolving back, 
screen, Mackenzie-Wishart slide, and 12 envelopes ; 
list price £36; £18. 

Р.С. Houghton’s Grosvenor mahogany body 
enlarger, F/4 objective, rack, iris, rack focus, exten- 
sion sufficient to copy to full size, negative carrier, 
with rack rise, rack swing movements, 7 in. con- 
denser, cone adjustment to light, with rack, Russian 
iron lantern body, suitable for any illuminant ; 
{5 12s. 6d. 

l-pl very latest pattern Butcher’s Record en- 
larger, F/4 objective, rack rising front, extension 
sufficient to copy to full size, with chain and sprocket, 
negative carrier, with rack swing, rack rise and 
fall, rack revolving and self-masking device, 5} in. 
condenser, cone adjustment to light, with chain 
and sprocket adjustment, lantern-:lide projection 
fittings; cost f11 ros. ; £8 12s. 6d. 

b: pl. T.-P. M.C.C. No. 6 oak body enlarger, F!s 
objective, long extension, sufficient to copy to full 
size, negative carrier, with rack movements to rise 
fall, swing, and revolving, 54 in. condenser, bellows 
adjustment to light, with rack, Russian iron lantern 
body, and gas fittings; cost £to; {£7 5s. 

b: pl. T.-P. M.C.C. No. з oak body enlarger, F/4 
objective, extension sufficient to copy to full size, 
with rack, rack rise and rack swing, Sf in. con- 
denser, bellows adjustment to light. with rack, 
Russian iron lantern body, gas fittings, and runners : 
{5 12s. 6d. 

t-pl. and о bv t2 Zeiss patent Magnar tele. camera, 
32 in. equivalent focus Zeiss patent Е/то Magnar 
telephoto, focussing mount, iris, Zeiss Palmos 
focal-plane shutter focussing adjustment, Antinous 
release, direct finder, 3x Zeiss prismatic monocular, 
with focussing evepiece for focussing, screen, 6 
double slides, roll-holder, and leather case; cost 
£50; {37 105. ‚ 

P.C. Т.-Р. very latest Special Ruby reflex, T.-P. 
Ruby F/6.8 anastigmat, skyshade, rising front, 
long extension, rack focussing, T.-P. Ruby self- 
capping focal-plane shutter, 1-roth to 1-1,o00th 
and time, outside adjustments, auto. exposure 
stop, bulb speeds 1-8th to 3 seconds, full-size top 
screen, hinged hood frame, revolving back, screen, 
6 slides, and case; brand new condition; cost 
£17; {12 Ss. 

5 by 4 latest Mentor folding reflex, F/4.5 Cooke 
anastigmat, focussing, double rising frout, focal- 
plane shutter, 1-10th to 1-1,o00th and time, outside 
adjustments, film-pack adapter, Mackenzie-Wishart 
daylight - loading dark slide, 12 envelopes, and 
case ; cost £25 10s. ; {£17 7s. 6d. 

45 by 107 mm. Nettel Stereax vest-pocket steren- 
scopic, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lenses, Nettel Deckrollo 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, $ second to 1-2,00oth 
and time, outside adjustments, hooded screen, 6 
slides, üilm-pack adapter; cost £19 ; £9 17s. 6d. 

6 by 4} cm. Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, Goerz 
F/6.8 Syntor anastigmat, fully speeded shutter, 
focussing adjustment, 6 slides, and leather case; 
cost £8 5s.; £6 128. 

45 by 107 mm. Stereoscopic Stereax, Luciglar 
F/6.8 anastigmats, time and inst. speeded shutter, 
rising front, direct finder, changing box, with auto- 
matic indicator, and leather case; cost £13 135.; 
£9 55. 


Three minutes 
Phone: from the Sank. 
8157 Telegrams: 
NUE. PHoTO!YrIC, 
AVE @ 9 ES B . ко, омоом 


Braaches—81, ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. ; 90-94, FLEET ST., E.C. ; aad THE ARCADZ, BROAD ST. & LIVERPOOL ST., EC... Works —WESTMORELAND BUILDINGS, EC, 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


ВА :САІМЅ IN LENSES. 

5 by 4 I3} in. 7 in. equivalent focus Busch F/7 
Bis-telar Telephoto, in Koilos shutter ; cost £6 105. ; 
f4 10s. 5 by 4 6 in. Dallmeyer F/6.3 3-foci Carfac 

ouble anastigmat, Ibso fully-speeded shutter ; 
cost {5 9s. 3d. ; £3 155. 4-pl. 4 in. Ross wide-angle 
symmctrical, rotating stops; cost £3 15s. ; £2 105. 
}-pl. sẹ in. Ross F/6.3 Homocentric convertible 
anastigmat. iris; cost {6 12s. 6d. ; £4. }-pl. 5 in. 
Cooke Series I1. F/4.5 anastigmat, iris mount ; cost 

5 75. 6d. ; £4 25. 6d. }-pl. 5 in. Cooke Series П.а 

[3.5 anastigmat, iris mount; cost £7 8s. 6d.; 
£5 13s. 6d. 8 by 5 Cooke Series V. F/8 stigmatic, iris 
mount; cost £8; £4. 8{ in. Beck Bynar F/7.7 
double anastigmat, iris mount; {2 15s. 4-pl. 7 in. 
Steinheil F/o Unofocal anastigmat, iris; cost 
£3 12s. 6d. ; £2 17s. 6d. 34 by 2} 44 in. Ross Homo- 
centric anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter; cost 
£8 15. ; £6 25. ба. }-pl. 5 in. F/6.8 Ross Compound 
Homocentric convertible double anastigmat, Com- 
pound Sector shutter ; cost {6 12s. 6d. ; £s. 4-pl. 
7 in. Beck F/5.8 3-foci Isostigmar anastigmat, Koilos 
Sector shutter; cost £7° £4 SS. d pl. 7 in. Voigt- 
lander F/4.5 Heliar anastigmat, iris mount ; cost £8 ; 

6. j- pl 7 in. C.P. Goerz Series III. convertible 


ouble anastigmat, iris mount; cost £7 55; 
£4 138. 6d. r/1-pl. 94 in. Goerz Series IIl. F/6.8 
convertible double anastigmat, iris mount; cost 


5 by 4 6 in. Ross F/5.6 convertible 
Homocentric, suitable for j-pl. reflex, in combined 
focussing and sunk setting, iris; cost £8; £5. pl. 
Dallmeyer No. 4 Series Il. F/6 3-foci stigmatic 
anastigmat ; cost £9 ss.; £6. i-pl 5 in. Ross- 
Zeiss F/4.5 Planar double anastigmat, iris mount ; 
cost £9; £6. {-рі. Carl-Zeiss Series IV. F/6.3 
Protar, in Compound Sector shutter: £6 7s. 6d. 
5 by 4 Dallmeyer No. 3 Series II. F/6 3-foci stig- 
matic anastigmat, sunk iris mount; cost £7 155. ; 
£5 SS. }-pl. si in. Aldis F/6 double anastigmat, 
in В. and L. Automat fully-speeded shutter ; cost 
£3 108. ; £2 105. 


{то ros. ; £7. 


$ by 4 Goerz-Anschutz collapsible focal-plane, 
Goerz Series 111. F/6.8 Dagor convertible anastigmat, 
focussing, double rising front, focal-plane shutter, 
speeds to r-1,000th sec. and time, Goerz magazine 
changing box for 12 plates, special whole-plate exten- 
sion back, and whole-plate slide, and case; cost 
£10; £8 8s. 

Р.С. tropical model Goerz-Anschutz collapsible 
focal-plane, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor anastigmat focussing, 
double rising front, Goerz latest Model A focal-plane 
shutter, 1-10th to r-1,000th sec. and time, bulb 
speeds to 5 sec., hooded screen, 3 slides, roll-rolder, 
and leather сазе; cost £20 15s. ; £14 17s. 6d. 

45 ae 107 mm. Voigtlander Stereoscopic Heliar 
reflex, Voigtlander F/4.5 Heliar lenses, long exten- 
sion, rack focussing, full-size top screen. focal-plane 
shutter, 1-roth to 1-1,000th sec. and time, outside 
adjustments, magazine changing box for 12 plates, 
film-pack adapter, 6 slides, and case ; cost £25 15s. ; 
£17 75. 6d. 

] pl Butcher's latest No. 2 double-extension 
Klimax pocket, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor anastigmat, Com- 
pound shatter, cast U front, with rack rise, swing 
back, hooded screen, 6 slides, and leather case ; cost 
£11; £8 5s. 

P.C. Thornton-Pickard Imperial folding pocket. 
Aldis Series 11. F/6.3 double anastigmat, Automat 
fully speeded shutter, rack focussing, U front, with 
rack rise, hooded screen, and 3 slides; £5 7s. 6d. 

$-pl Regular Model Sanderson Universal hand 
and stand, every necessary movement, F/8 B. and L. 
convertible symmetrical lens, in Automat fully- 
speeded shutter, swing and reversing back, hooded 
screen, 1 double slide, Houghton’s plate and film 
envelope adapter, and 12 envelopes; list price {9; 
£4 75. 64. | | 

ł-pl. latest Junior Model Sanderson folding 
hand and stand, Houghton's F/7.7 Ensign double 
anastigmat, automatic fully-speeded shutter, 3 
double slides; practically new condition; cost 
£6 1s. ; £4 тоз. 

Goerz 3j by 2} latest C.D.V. Tenax, Goerz F/6.8 
Dagor anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, self- 
erecting front, focussing adjustment, screen, film- 
pack adapter, and leather case ; cost £12 4s. ; £9 55. 


]08080 ےہ س a‏ 


Latest model 45 by 107 mm. Jules- Richard Vera- 
scope Stereo., pair of F/4.5 Zeiss lenses, Chronomos 
high-speed Sector shutter, Antinous release, rising 
front, box-form and direct finders, spirit-level, 
tripod socket, Jules-Richard latest daylight-loading 
rol:-holder, .eather case, telescopic tripod, and ball 
and socket joint: £26 13s. 6d. ; or can be supplied 
with changing box, in place of the roll-hlm holder, 
at the same price. 

6 by 44 cm. Zeiss V.P. Bébé, F/4.5 Tessar lens, 
iris, speeded shutter, fucussing adjustment, screen, 
о slides, and case ; cost {10 10s. ; £7 175. 6d. 

bp Newman and Guardia stock-soiled Imperial 
Sibyl, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar anastigmat. N. and G. fully- 
speeded shutter, double rising front, М. and С. reflex 
finder and level, depth of focus index, hooded screen, 
and 6 slides; new condition; £13 10s. 

UR latest pattern Newman and Guardia stock- 
soiled тошу Model Sibyl, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar anas- 
tigmat, iris, N. and G. fully-speeded shutter, rising 
front, N. and G. direct finder, depth of focus index, 
focussing, hooded screen, and 6 slides ; new condi- 
tion; {тї 155. 

] pl. latest Newman and Guardia Special Sibyl, 
Zeiss patent F/4.5 Tessar anastigmat, iris, fully- 
speeded shutter, dats front, direct finder, focussing 
adjustment, depth of focus index, hooded screen, and 
6 slides; brand new condition; {14 ros. 

5 by 4 Adams’ de Luxe universal boxform no lens, 
suitable for 7 in. Ross-Zeiss Protar (11 in. and 14 in.), 
fully speeded shutter, double rising front, extension 
sufficient for use of single components; camera is 
scaled for this lens, and complete with changing 
box, screen, 4 slides, and leather case; cost /25 
(52447) ; £2 18s. 6d. 


“ SOMETHING YOU МАНГ 
FOR SOMETHING YOU 
DON'T WANT." 


Your own app ratus taken 

in exchange , ог any 

аррага:из a.verii:ed on 
this page. 


33 by 24 Adams’ Vesta, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric 
anastigmat, Compound shutter, direct finder, double 


' rising front, focussing adjustment, 6 slides, filin- 


pack adapter, iso. screen, hooded focussing screen, 
and leather case; cost £15; {10 10% 

3} by 24 Adams’ Popular Videx, Ross F/4.5 Homo- 
centric anastigmat, long extension, quick-wind focal- 
plane shutter, 1-roth to 1-1,000th sec. and time, 
outside adjustments, revolving back, screen, 12 
slides, and leather case; cost £28; {12 17s. 6d. 

bp. T.-P. Ruby Reflex, Cooke Series IV. F/5.6 
anastigmat, iris, rising front, long extension, T.-P. 
Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, 1-roth to 
I-1,000th sec. and time, outside adjustments, 3 
double slides, and leather case; cost £15 IOS. ; 
£7 12s. 6d. 

5 by 4 triple-extension No. 2 Planex reflex, Voigt- 
lander F/4.5 Heliar anastigmat, rising front, focal- 
plane shutter, 4 to 1-1,300th sec. and time, outside 
adjustments, revolving back, screen, and 3 double 
slides ; cost £17 145. (51564/19691) ; fro 175. 64. 

5 by 4 Adams’ Popular Videx, skvshade, long exten- 
sion, Dallmeyer's 8.1 in. No. 4 Series II. F/6 3-foci 
stigmatic lens, quick-wind focal-plane shutter, 1-10th 
to 1-1,000th sec. and time, outside adjustments, 
revolving back, 3 slides, Mackenzie slide, Model A, 
12 envelopes, and leather case; as new; cost £25 
(53470/18604) ; £14 145. | 

5 by 4 Talbot and Eamer Model C Miral reflex, 
Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lens, high-speed shutter, reversing 
back, 6 slides, with carriers to }-pl., and leather 
сазе; cost £15 (33187) ; £6 ss. 

5 by 4 Adams' Keni magazine, Cooke Series III. 
F/6.5 anastigmat, extension lens, iris, fully-speeded 
shutter, double rising front, focussing adjustment ; 
cost £18 (2008) ; £5 ros. 


—— ————— — "NEC, ee — — А ——— — 


]D pl triple-extension No. 2 Planex reflex, Beck 
convertible symmetrical lens, rack focussing, full- 
size top screen, revolving back, focal-plane shutter, 
I-IOth to i-1,000th sec. and time, outside adjust- 
ments, changing box, and case; cost £11; a rare 
bargain; £4 155. 

ł-pl. Houghton Grosvenor enlarger, 5j in. con- 
denser, rack and pinion focussing, special carrier, 
triple racks for raising, lowering, and revolving, high- 
class portrait objective, rack adjustment, extra large 
Russian iron light chamber, with rack and pinion for 
adjusting position of light; accept £5 12s. 6d. 

ipi and d by 12 cm. Voigtlander Heliar reflex, 
7% in. Heliar anastigmat, long extension, focal- 
plane shutter, r-roth to 1-1,000th sec. an time, out- 
side adjustments, revolving back, focussing screen, 
iso. screen, Mackenzie-Wishart Model A slide, 18 
envelopes, and leather case; cost £25 (32965); 
{тї 17s. 6d. 

ł-pl. T.-P. Ruby reflex, T. T. and Н. F/8 rectilinear 
lens, rising front, long extension, Unit self-capping 
focal-plane shutter, t-1oth to 1-1,o00th sec. and time, 
outside adjustments, reversing back, 6 slides, and 
leather case : cost £12 10s. (52184) ; £5 12s. 6d. 

ł-pl. Talbot and Eamer Model C Miral reflex, 
Busch F/6.5 Detective Aplanat lens, rising front, 
focussing, high-speed shutter, reversing back, 3 


slides, Houghton's plate and film envelope adapter, 
and case; cost £10 10s. (50987/19255); £3 125. 6d. 
5 by 4 triple-extension Planex reflex, Ross F/6.3 


Homocentric anast gmat, focal-plane shutter, ¢ to 
I-t,300th sec. and time, outside adjustments, revolv- 
ing back, and з slides; cost [15 10s. (33243) ; £3 5s. 

Voigtlander microscope, horse-shoe stand, 2 Voigt- 
lander objectives, 2 Voigtlander evep»eces, Abbé 
illuminator, iris diaphragm, and leather сазе; brand 
new condition ; £10 ros. 

gx Goerz Army pattern marge aperture stereo. 
prismatic binocular, central screw and fine eye focus 
sing adjustment, and leather case; cost {£10 105. 
(52705) : £6 tss. 

Voigtlander microscope, horse-shoe stand, coarse 
adjustment, Voigtlander eyepiece, and Voigtlander 
No. 2 objective, stock-soiled; splendid valu 
(53564); £3 155. 

P.C. very latest pattern, very slightly stock -soile’. 
brass-bound mahogany Salex artificial liz^t enlarger 
specially corrected F/4 objective, rack, iris, extension. 
sufficient to copy to full size, double race focussin:, 
negative carrier, with rack movements to rise, tall, 
swing, and revolving, 7 in. best conlenser, light 
diffuser, bellows adjustment to light, with rack, 
Russian iron bodv, lime tray, and back curtain, 
suitable for any illuminant; guaranteed equal t» 
new; £6 тоз. 

і-рі. Newman and Guardia Special B Universal 
boxform, Zeiss F/7.2 3-foci convertible Protar, fully 
speeded shutter, double rising front, exteusion suth- 
cient for all foci, changing box, and leather case: 
cost £25 (2768); £13 17s. 6d. 

b-pl. brass-bound T.-P. triple-extension focal- 
plane Imperial, 8} in. Aldis F/6 anastizmat, triple 
extension, rising, swing, and cross front, Unit self- 
capping focal-plane shutter, 1- 10th to 1- 1,000th sec. 
and time, outside adjustments, bulb speeds 1-8th to 
3 sec., 3 double bookforin slides, turntable, tripod, 
and case; cost £13; £8 12s. 6d. 

t-pl. 1916 model stock-soiled Thornton» Pickard 
Special Ruby enlarger (as this year’s T.-P. List), con- 
structed of best Spanish mahogany, fully-corrected 
Petzval F/4 enlarging objective, with rack focussing 
mount, iris diaphragin and ruby cap, detachable lens 
panel, rising front, with clamping screw, extension 
sufficient to copy to full size, large double rack and 
pinions for ‘ocussing, latest patent l'hornton- Pickard 
negative carrier, fitted with patent quick-focussing 
device, and with 3 rack and pinion movements, 
namely, for raising and lowering, revolving, and tilt- 
ing $54 in. best quality double plano-convex crystal 
condenser, in oxidised brass mount, triple Russian 
iron cone for light adjustment, actuated from the 
back by large rack and pinion, in conjunction with 
light chamber, large Russian iron lantern body, 
with back curtain, side door, and lime tray, suitable 
for any illuminant, in travelling case; brand new 
condition ; present list price £8 ; take £5 17s. 6d. ; 
carriage paid. 
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STAND CAMERAS® 


IMPERIAL 


TRIPLE EXTENSION. 


i- pl. OUTFIT 


WITH PANTOPLANAT LENS 


100/- 


WITH ALDIS F/7.7 LENS 


110/- 


THE THORNTON-PICKARD STAND CAMERAS occupy a unique position in the 

Photographic World. They were the pioneers in popular-priced sets which had 
embodied in their construction movements, and details of refinement, only previously 
to be obtained in the most expensive models. 


Thornton-Pickard Stand Cameras are adapted for all classes of Photographers—the 
beginner, the advanced amateur, the specialist, and the professional, and each outfit is 
designed to furnish the highest possible efficiency. They are made in sizes 4} 3} to 
12x 10, and at a range of prices which place them within the reach of all pockets. 


THORNTON-PICKARD, Ltd., Are. 


DOUBLE EXTENSION. 


WITH RECTOPLANAT LENS 


77/6 


WITH ALDIS F/7.7 LENS 


92/6 


CATALOCUES 
POST FREE. 


j NES 
Us 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., 


THE LEADING SPECIALISTS 


IN MANUFACTURE OF 


LIGHT FOLDING POCKET CAMERAS 


Finest Grade British Workmanship. 


THE “BABY” SIBYL 


Is made in TWO MODELS— 
For Plates and Film Packs, and for Roll Films. 


Takes English and Continental size Plates—2,5, x 12 in. 
or 4.5x6 cm. Roll Films— Vest Pocket size obtainab:e 
anywhere. 

Plate Model 8 ozs. Plate Model 34x21 x1 
WEIGHT: Roll Film do. 15 .. DIMENSIONS: Roll Filmdo. 6 XA XH 

These very small Cameras have a very full range of movements 
(suiting them for practically every type of subject), which are 
adjusted with precision and accuracy. 

The short.focus 3 in. F/4.5 lens fitted has great '' Depth of 
Field,"—short exposures on badly lighted subjects, and even 
interiors, are therefore possible on account of its defining power 
at a relatively large aperture. 

THE “ BABY" SiBYL is an accurate, scientific instrument, 
and not a toy, and is used by a large section ot prescient Pro- 
fessional and Press Photographers, as well as Amateurs and 
Exhibitionists, with complete success. 


The simplest and most perfect 
Loose-leat Album 


“THE SIMPLICO” 
ALBUM 


Patented in all countries, 


With 24 detachable leaves of fine quality 
flexible linen finished material, assorted art 
shades of Grey and Brown. 
Bound in art fabric and neatly titled. 
No heavy metal parts. 
Made in upright O oblong in four sizes 


No. Ц Мо. i 
REFIL LEAVES i in packets of 12 assorted 


ahades, in all sizes. 


Obtainable from the leading 
Photographic Dealers. 


PRICE LIST sent on request to address below OR ANY DEALER. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD., 
Box K, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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is actually better and purer than the German developers were! 

—hence improved results, finer than any seen before the war! 

Sold in 1-02. tins, 3/9; }-lb. 15/-; also in packets ready for use, making 

5-10 ozs. of solution: Monomet-Quinol; Monomet-Pyro; Monomet—3d. each. 
Sold by all Dealers, including Boots, Taylors, etc. 


WHITE BAND MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd, SOUTH CROYDON. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF THE 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. 


200 | Ful of Interesting Articles by Experts. 


PAGES. 


THE KINEMATOGRAPH LIBRARY. 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY (8s. 6d. per ann.) FILM HIRER'S READY RECKONER (7d.) 
MONTHLY FILM RECORD (5s. per ann.) HOW TO RUN A PICTURE THEATRE (2nd Edition, 3s.) 

HANDBOOK OF KINEMATOGRAPHY KINE KARTOONS (The Trade Punch). (3d.) 
(2nd Edition, 6s. 6d.) HOW TO FORM, CONDUCT AND MANAGE A 

KINEMATOGRAPH YEAR BOOK, DIARY AND PICTURE THEATRE COMPANY (ls. 2d.) 

DIRECTORY (Paper 1s. 5d., Cloth 2з. 11d.) PICTURE AND VARIETY THEATRE ACCOUNTS 
CINEMATOGRAPHIST'S LICENSING LAW (2s. 8d.) (3s. 10d.) 
` PLAYING TO PICTURES (2nd Edition, 2s. 10d.) THE SHOWMAN'S ADVERTISING BOOK (3s. 11d.) 


Prices are Carriage Free. 


E. T. HERON & CO., Ltd., 9-11, Tottenham Street, London, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS.—Three words for 2d., minimum 9d., prepaid. Latest date, 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


Deposit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 
Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL. WATSON & VINEY, LD. 


WARNING.— Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless vou are sure that a 
deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. We issue 
a special Deposit Note, with the watermark '' HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD.” 


in the pater. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 


In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on bo'h parties ; and 


the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 


Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING. - Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 


No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY. Ld.. 52. Long Acre. W.C. 


been disposed of. 


CAMERAS, ЕТО. 


2N Ensignette de Luxe, 3 by 2, Ensign 
anastigmat F/6.3, speeded shutter, focus- 
sing, leather case; as new; £5 15s.— 
John Wood, The Croft, Woodbridge. 


Premoette Junior No. 1, almost new, 
with film-pack ; 15s.—Critchley-Salmon- 
son, Appley Cliffe, Shanklin. 


] plate Camera, Box, with Goerz 
Doppel anastigmat lens F/6, time and 
instantaneous shutter, in perfect condi- 
tion, 3-draw telescopic tripod, Brownie 
enlarger to whole-plate, 4 dishes, Xolite, 
4 printing frames, squeegee, etc. ; accept 
£5, or nearest offer ; approval, deposit.— 
Judd, Blue Ball, Braunston, Oakham, 
Rutland. 


CHARLES BAKER. 


BSTABLISHED 1765. 


Do you require an Enlarger?—1f so, write 

to us to-day for list, post free. e have 

the New Season's Models instock. We are 

still open to И ыдан Photographic 

Apperatus by the leading makers. 
Good Prices given. 


{х2} Butcher's Watch-pocket Carbine 
Camera, fitted with Aldis lens F/7.7, in Com- 
pound shutter, fine condition ; 18. 6d. 

6} x43 Folding Vieto Hand Camera, double 
extension, usual movements, rapid rectilinear 
lens F/8, roller-blind shutter, 3 D. D. slides; 
compact outfit; cost new £6 5s.; £3 5s. 

44x6 cm. Ne 1 Sprite Camera, fitted with 
R.R. lens F/8, speeded shutter, D.V. finder, 
film-pack adapter, and purse; new; $I 00s. 

31 x41 No. 3 pes: Pocket Kodak, fitted 
with Bausch and lomb lens, in Kodak ball- 


bearing shutter, infinity catch, etc. ; as new; 
listed £4 11s. ; £2 17s. 
34x4} Watson Үп! Camera, focal-plane 


shutter, Holostigmat lens F/6.1, 6 D. D. slides, 
Houghton film adapter, 12 flm envelopes, 
extra reflex finder, Antinous release, and leather 
case; fine condition; listed {14 10s. ; £6 3s, 

5x4 Goerz-Anschuts Camera, fitted with 
latest model self-capping focal-plane shutter, 
exposures 5$ secs. to r-1,200th of sec., Dagor 
lens F/6.8, 1 D. D. slide, &lm-pack adapter, 
bulb release, and leather case; as new; listed 
£15 17s. 6d. ; £8 178. 6d. 

6$ x41 Field Camera, by Perken, Son and 
Rayment, double extension, usual movements, 
R.R. lens, roller-blind shutter, 3 D. D. book- 
form slides, tripod, and canvas case; listed 
£7 155.; £2 58. 

74 х 5 Royal Ruby Camera, triple extension, 
all usual Ruby movements, turntable, 6 D. D. 
slides, Unit detachable selt-capping focal-plane 
shutter, tripod, and case; fine outfit; as new; 
listed £22 14s.; $11. 

Beck eee Lens F/3.5, 3 in. focus, in 
sunk tube ; 

Cooke Anastigmat Lens, Series V., F/8, 5} in. 
focus, iris mount; listed £3 5s. ; £2 58. 


CHAS. BAKER, 244, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION 


THIS JOURNAL 


}-plate Shew's Aluminium-bound Xit, 
Goerz Syntor F/6.8 lens, Compound 
shutter, focussing flange, direct and 
brilliant finder, 6 double slides, all in 
leather case; accept £6; deposit.— 
No. 4,115 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Kodak Camera, 5 by 4, Goerz anastig- 
mat, D.R.P. Série r11/o, F/120 mm.; 
sell /5; bargain.—No. 4,116, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. 


ENLARQERS, ETC. 


Coronet Enlarger, 5 by 4 or p.c., con- 
denser, rack focus, electric fittings; 
perfect ; 55s.—T. Macneill, 121, Randolph 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 


VARIOUS. 


What offers for ‘“‘Photograms of the 
Year," 1903-4-5-6-7-8-9-10; ‘“ Penrose’s 
Pictorial Annual,’’ 1904-5, 1906-7, 1907-8 ; 
“ Studio," її numbers; “ Practical and 
Pictorial Photographer," 1i6 numbers, 
1906 and 1907? Approval, deposit.— 
Wilson, Beeches, Birchington. 


ME best market to Buy, Sell or 
Exchange photographic apparatus. 
Catalogues describing 1,500 Bargains now 
ready, post free. Easy payments if 
desired. High-class apparatus taken in 
exchange.—The "Westminster Photogra- 
phic Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria Street, 
and rir, Oxíord Street, London. 


Continued on next page. 
(INEW-CAMERAS 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME. 


We ate prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New ог Second. 
hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 
difference in price. if any, being paid in 
cash or on an Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 
INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVICE CO., LTD. 289, 


High Holborn, London, 
Telegrams: "Admittediy. Loadoa.” 
Telephones: 2071 City. 280 Central 


298, 
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December 25, 1916. 


WANTED! 
FOR CASH, 


Anastigmat 
Lenses 
Any make, Any size. 
Е 


Vest- Pocket Cameras 
for Plates or Films. 


Vest-Pocket Kodaks, 
“N, & С.” Baby Sibyls, 
Watch-Pocket Carbines, 
De Luxe Ensignettes, 
etc, etc., etc. 


2» € 
And other 
High-grade Cameras 
by leading makers. 
ккк 


Good prices given. 
EE 


Liberal offers in exchange 
for other apparatus. 


Write, giving full details 
of apparatus, for an ap- 
proximate offer, or better 
still, send your goods for 
valuation—we will write 
you by return. 


"If it's Photographio—Sands Hunter have it.” 
NOTB THE ADDRESS: 


SANDS, HUNTER & Co., Ltd. Ё 


Specialists in Photographic Apparatus, 
37, Bedford Street, Strand. London, W.C. 


Phone: Regent 840. Tel. "Sansunter, London.” 
Established in 1874. i 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from facing page) 


Good Second-hand Apparatus purchased 
for cash, or exchanged; prompt atten- 
tion —Humphrys, 269-275, Rye Lane 
(renamed from Peckham Rye), Peckham, 
London. 


{1PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
week: то by 8 Watson Brass-bound 
Premier, square bellows, double exten- 
sion, swing and reversing back, 3 brass- 
bound double slides; new condition ; 
cost £16; £8 15s.—41, Harrow Road, 
Edgware Road. 


PROFITABLE 
CAMERA 
WORK. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


for the 


PRESS ... PROFIT 


Revised and Re-written by 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER). 


CONTENTS. 
The Kind of Photographs that Sell. 
How to Secure the Photographs. 
How to Sell the Photographs. 
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E WANTED. & 


CAMERAS, ETO. 


Wanted, Vest-pocket Kodaks, parti- 
cularly with К.К. lenses; half to two- 
thirds original price offered.— Watson's, 
84, High Street, Sheffield. 


Cameras wanted of all descriptions; 
courteous treatment; prompt replies ; 
immediate payments; apparatus re- 
turned immediately if no business results. 
—Watson’s, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 


Artificial Light Enlargers wanted, 
}-plate and }-plate.—Watson’s, 84, High 
Street, Sheffield. 


Wanted, for spot cash (or exchange) 
good modern Photographic Apparatus, 
Small Folding Cameras, Reflexes (especi- 
ally Adams’ Vesta and Minex). Bring or 
send, stating lowest price. If satisfactory, 
cheque per return post.—Adams and Co., 
24, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Wanted, 34 by 2} Folding Camera; 
write full particulars.—Hook, High Street, 
Braintree, Essex. No cards. 


Wanted, Plate Model Baby Sibyl; 
perfect condition; approval; moderate 
price.—Burden, її, Woodville Road, 
Blackheath. 


Lantern Slide Making. 


By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. — 18. net, postage ad. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp. 
s2, Long Acre. London. 


Enlarging. 
By G. RODWELL SMITH. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. net. Postage 2d. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lo. 
52, Long Acre, London. 


Send for 


Now is the time for you to 
buy a second-hand Camera. 


Large numbers of men called 


up for National Service are 


sending us their Cameras and Outfits to dis- 

Accordin: ly we are offering Bargains even 
greater than those which lave hitherto characterised 
our House and made us famous. 


-@—®. Below are a few of the Bargains 


}-pl. Triple-extension Victo Camera, 
Beck symmetrical iens, roller-blind time 
and instantaneous shutter, turn-table, and 
d. d. slide, and tripod; cost £4 105. Price 
63/6. 


6465. No. 2 Ensignette de Luxe, focussing 
model, F/3.2 Cooke anastigmat lens, F/6.3 
speeded shutter, in case ; absolutely as new ; 
cost £6 12s. 6d. Price £4 19s. 64. 


6119. 3a Folding Kodak, P.C. size, as 
new, for roll-films or plates, Zeiss - Kodak 
anastigmat lens F/6.3, Compound shutter, 
all speeds to 1-200th. Price £8 16s. 


All goods sent on approval 
against remittance, and full 
amount refunded without any 
deduction whatever if returned 
within five days. 


All Photographic Sundries at 
cost price. 


5960. 9 by 12cm. Goerz-Ansehutz Folding 
Camera, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, focal. 
plane shutter, 3 d. d. siides, film-pack 
adapter, and leather case; splendid con- 
dition ; cost £16 16s. Price £8 17s. 6d. 


6200. Wateh-pocket Carbine. Aldis anas- EN 
tigmat Jens F/7.7, Compound shutter, $ 
Antinous release. Price £3 16s. 1 


6398. No. 3 Folding Kodak Antographie 
}-pl., for daylight-loading roll-films or 
adaptable for plates, Goerz Dagor len, 
F/6.8, Compound shutter, rising front, etc., 
and leather case; cost £11. Price £7 19s. 6d. 


84, High Street, 
SHEFFIELD. 
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| PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


A BACKGROUNDS.—Camps, wood- 

lands, landscapes, interiors, con- 
servatories, sketch grounds, clouds, 
Designs, 3d.—S. Hocking and Sons, 
Artists, Church, Accrington. 


A —A SCHOOL of Pictorial and Tech- 
che nical Photography. Principal, John 
H. Gear, F.R.P.S. Individual tuition daily, 
Instruction in all branches of photo- 
graphy for Elementary, Technical, and 
Pictorial workers.—8, Nottingham Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park (two minutes Baker 
Street Station). 'Phone, Mayfair 3796. 


AS BEST SECOND QUALITY.—Gas- 
light, Bromide, and P.O.P. Post- 
cards, 54 by 34, 2s. 4d. 100, 5s. 2d. 250, 
OS. IId. 500, 175. ІІ. 1,000, post free. 
Plate and Paper lists free.—Note new 
address: City Photo. Works, Birkdale, 
Southport. 


A™ offering till sold, P.O.P. }-pl. packet 
of 72 sheets 15. 3d., self-toning 
2s. 6d., post free.—Martin, Chemist, 
Southampton. 


4 RTIST, Min. Painting; high - class 

photographic colouring, natural 
effects; medallist.—Miss Heyneman, 3, 
Huddleston Road, Tufnell Park, London. 


ACKGROUNDS! BACKGROUNDS !! 

Don’t purchase until you have seen 

our beautifully illustrated, bright, artistic, 

big design lists. Send penny stamp 

postage. An education. Prices to please. 

All satisfaction guaranteed.—Pemberton 
Bros., Rishton, Blackburn. 


SAMPLE BACKGROUND, 8 by 6, 5s. 

The greatest value ever offered. Just 

what you want. See magnificent list. 
Stamp.—Pemberton’s, Rishton. 


ACKGROUNDS.—Landscapes, wood- 
lands, gardens, conservatories, in- 
teriors, sketch grounds; best value. 
Designs, 2d.—Glasgow House Studios, 
James Street, Church, Accrington. The 
Empire Co. 


EAUTIFULLY SHARP FULL-SIZE 

POSTCARDS from small Negatives, 

IS. 9d. per dozen, post free.— Jewson’s 
Photo Works, King’s Lynn. 


^INEMATOGRAPH FILMS for Sale. 
/ List free.--Melbourne, 55, Bedford 
Hill, London. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or re- 
duced, quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
Is. 6d.; postage, 3d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Ketouching ; best work only.— 
Furniss, “ The Studio," 254, Langsett 
Road, Sheffield. Established 1894. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations. 
Miscellaneous, Professional, and Trade Announcements. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 
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‘INEMATOGRAPH FILMS for Sale, 

Hire, or Exchange; list free — 
“ Filmeries," 17, Gillies Street, Kentish 
Town, London. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements : 
Special Cheap Line on Art Paper ; 20 
by 16, Is. ; 15 by 12, 1od. ; 12 by ro, 8d. ; 
IO by 8, 6d. From copy, 8d. extra. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Line. Mounted and 
Finished with the Aerograph, 20 by 16, 
29. ; 15 by 12, Is. 8d. ; 12 by ro, Is. 4d. ; 
Io by 8, Is. 
ROEGE AND CO.—Enlargements ; 
Special Cheap Lines. Mounted on 
Strainer and Finished in Oils, 20 by 16б, 5s. 
— From March 1 all enlargements charged 
334 per cent. on above prices. 


ROEGE AND CO.—Frames, superior 

make, with } in. Gilt Slip, finished 

in Black, Brown, or Green ; 2 in. Moulding 

20 by 16, 2s. 6d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d. ; 

I2 by 10, 2s. ; 10 by 8, 15. gd. Glass and 
packing crate extra. 


ROEGE AND СО. — GERMAN 
METOL replaced by British MONO- 
MET, possessing all the characteristic 
active qualities of Metol. 1 lb. 6os., } Ib. 


I5S., I Oz., 3S. 9d., trial } oz. їз. Subject 
to trade discount. 
66 TAROEGEL."—A powerful, concen- 


trated Developer; requires dilut- 
ing with water only ; 3 oz. bottle sufficient 
to make оо oz.; Is. 6d. post free.— 
Droege and Co. 43, Comeragh Koad, 
West Kensington, London, W. 


p IO 

by 8, rs. ; 12 by то, 18. 2d. ; 15 by 
12, Is. 9d. Mounted and spotted: то by 
8, Is. 9d. ; 12 by то, 2s. 3d. ; 15 by 12, 
3s. 3d. For sepia, see price list, post 
free. —E. L. Scrivens, бо, Queen's Road, 
Doncaster. 


hu etm you want per- 
fect Enlargements at the following 
prices—Unmounted—10 by 8, 8d.; 12 
by ro, rod.; 15 by r2, 18.; 20 by 16, 
IS. 4d. Mounted and nicely finished— 
IS. 7d., 25. 4d., 28. 10d., 3s. 6d., respec- 
tively. From prints, 6d. extra; postage 
extra—have them done at The Rem- 
brandt Enlarging Co., 227, Hampstead 
Road, London, N.W. Established over 
Io years. 


4 VENING CLASSES, Cripplegate Insti- 

tute Golden Lane, City. Three 
minutes Aldersgate Street Station. Mr. 
John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., will conduct 
spring session of tuition in Practical 
Photography, Wednesday evenings, 6.30 
and 7.45, commencing January то{Һ; 
open to all. Photographers desirous of 
qualifying for R.F.C. Photographic Sec- 
tion should attend. Full particulars write 
Manager of Institute. 


Three Words for 2d. Minimum ls. 


December 25, 1916. 


[5 } in. oaks, for postcards, strut 

backs, 4s. 6d. dozen; 2 in. oaks, 
20 by 16, 20s. dozen; 3 in., 328. ; pat- 
terns 6d.; estimates free.— Tuttle, 525, 
High Road, Tottenham. 


ANTERN SLIDES painted in Oils. 
Specimens shown.—Mrs. Slade, 23, 
Grove Terrace, Highgate Road, N.W. 


| е Newspaper Photography ! Three 

complete lessons by London press- 
man, 6,000 words in unique textbook, 
post free 7d.—Craig McKay, 3, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the 
world. If you want good, cheap 
P.O.P., postcards, plates, etc., send for 
catalogue and samples; free of charge.— 
Hackett’s Works, July Road, Liverpool, E. 


OSTCARD PRINTING. — Bromide, 

matt or enamelled, ой. per dozen, 

gs. 6d. per gross. Best work only, and 

promptly despatched. Price list and 

samples free.—E. L. Scrivens, бо, Queen's 
Road, Doncaster. 


; pu ': Special Luminous Varnish 

for dark - room clocks. watches, 
etc., 15. 9d. and 3s. bottles, post free.— 
“ Biddulph,” Brunswick Road, Broad- 
heath, Altrincham. 


ETOUCHING.—Best work. Cabinet 
head, 6d. ; three-quarter length, 3d. ; 
full-length, 2d. ; quarter-plate, 4d. Cash 
and postage with order.—Miss Lamb, 
3, Orchard Street, Canterbury. 


НЕ LATEST PHOTOGRAPHIC 

NOVELTY.—Luminous prints from 
any negative by a few seconds' exposure 
to gaslight. Packets, }-plate, 7d. ; j-plate, 


Is. Id.; post free.—A. В. W. Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. Box 22, G.P.O.. 
Blackpool. 

Service. 


ANLARGEMENTS.—Best quality only. 
Mounted and finished P.S. mounts, 
8 by 6, Is. 3d. ; roby 8, 15. 7d. ; 12 by to, 
2s.; 15 by 12, 38.; sepia, Od. extra; 
post extra.—Geo. Faulkner, 26, Archway 
Road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 
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NINTH EDITION. Enlarged to 738 Pages О WATSON'S 


PRICE. '7/@ NET. (“ш HAND CAMERAS 


The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all | —— — BEST BRITISH MADE. — 


Photographic processes and procedure yet published, ы | THE DAINTY 


тетте THE is made entirely of metal, finished 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


With double extension, 
CWALL’S) 


mechanical rising front, 
and sliding front. 
An exceedingly com- 
pact and portable 
Camera, suitable for any 
THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 
that the practical worker wants to know—Elementary, 
Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 
Special Contributions and Revisions by 
F, J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. .À. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 
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climate. 

PRICE, 
complete, with 3 dark 
slides, taking $ - plate 
pictures, large reversible 
finder, and F/6.8 Aplanat 
lens on Sector 
shutter, with, 
Antinous release. 


THOMAS BOLAS, Е.1.С., Е... Т. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., | — = £5.15.6 
С. Н. HEWITT. F.R.P.S. F.R.P.S. Camera, as above, with Watson F/6.1 Series I. Holostigmat lens 
А. Н. BLAKE, М А. e F. C. LAMBERT. М.А. on Compound shutter, with Antinous release, £10. 10.0 
F. MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY. DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 
F.R.H.S. C.E. эы нын GE Аны Ыры POE 
W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 
Edited by F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. ене ы ; 


313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
i Depot: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52, LONG ACRE, 
` LONDON, W.C. 


DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 


Any size up to Postcard ... 1d. each. | 
Prints апа Postcards ss -- Ade g F O U N D 
Special Prices to Trade and for large quantities. ө 
Prompt dispatch. List free. - 
If you want the best photo-articles, the best illustra- 
MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON tions and a rich monthly photographic treat — write as 


below. 
If you want a Mc Mon of photographic joy, an 
intellectual photographic treat, a joy-magazine cram- 
BOUCHT A pA E R A packed with brilliant photographic articles— write as 

© below. 
_EXCHANCED Don’t miss this splendid magazine of timely articles 
CATALOGUE OF BARGAINS ‘POST FREE. and artistic pictures. Don’t miss this great photo- 


graphic treat—write as below. 
"LL W E ST M | М 5 Т Е R E и, panos CRAFT, the illustrious and world- 
TO amed photo-magazine. 
PH OTOCRAPHIC EXCHAN CE,L' SEND AT ONCE for a sample copy. 84d. in half- 
л OXEORD srreer LONDON. penny stamps will bring it to your door by return. 


Address to Francis Collas, the sole British Agent, 
3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


éé | 99 Т CAN SUPPLY ALL THE BEST 
Some Mag . è BRITISH-MADE CAMERAS 
‘and PHOTO SUPPLIES, 


CINEMATOGRAPH MACHINES 


and ACCESSORIES, 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


P ortraiture for Даган 


STOP - WATCH METERS, TIME 


TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, ә А EMPIRE BROMIDE AND GAS. 
"CLOCKS, MANUAL. Without a Studio. LIGHT PAPERS. 
Send for “Meters and MACethods.” CATALOGUES FREE ON RE 
WATKINS METER CO. HEREFORD. RU BEN: Sa SCE Eg MUN E 
Part 1. (Technical), Profusely Illustrated. е 
Part II. (Pictorial). Profusely Illustrated, Lid. 
TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE ks LE " 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET Cr.8vo, cl. Each Part 18. net, postage 2d. each. 
ADVERTISE IN 1 Ф SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. BRISBANE. 
"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld. ADELAIDE. AUCKLAND, N.Z. 


AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 5 Long Acre, London. ETIN НЫБ, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. | 
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PAPIERS 


APPRECIATED BY 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
EVERYWHERE FOR 
THEIR CONSISTENT 
QUALITY 


BROMIDES: For 


contact printing, enlarging, 
and the Bromoil Process. 


S.C. P.: For fireside 
printing. 
B.B.: For beautiful Brown- 


Black tones by direct 
development. | 
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| MENS 


Illustrated Handbook and Price List Bert Б 
on application. NQF NE 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. | F 
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